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UNITED STATES SERVICE 

MAGAZINE. 

VOL. I.—JANUARY,. 1864!—NO. I. 


A WORD OF GREETING. 

In presenting to the public the first number of the “United 
States Service Magazine” as the inauguration of a new literary 
enterprise in the domains of the Military Art, we salute the 
officers, soldiers, and sailors of the sister services, and our noble 
volunteers now in the field pro arts et foeis; and offer to them, 
with our hearty greeting, a few words explanatory of the form, 
objects, and prospects of our journal. It seems almost unne¬ 
cessary to proclaim the need of such an organ at the present 
period. That need has already presented itself to every 
thoughtful person at all cognizant of the wonderful progress of 
the military art. The remarkable and rapid development of all 
machinery and matSriel; the great improvement in fire-arms, 
projectiles, and gunpowder; the changes in fortifications,—in 
trace, dimensions, and materials of construction; the conflicting 
claims of sand and masonry, and the prospective use of iron, in 
defensive works; the new relations of fleets and forts by reason 
of the invention of iron armor for vessels ; the changing canons 
of strategy, and the improvement in the tactics of every arm; 
—such are a few of the topics which demand investigation and 
discussion, and upon which there should be a clear and intelli- 
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gent report of progress to our noble armies in the field, our 
gallant navy afloat, and a patriot people from whose hearths 
more than a million of men have gone forth to maintain the 
majesty of the government, the integrity of the nation, and the 
insulted honor of the glorious old flag. 

First, as to our title. While at the first glance it might seem 
in part at least borrowed from the English, we disclaim such 
an intention. Our use of the word united has the high sense 
of our nationality, and service is the every-day phrase for 
, army and navy life as well in America as in England. We 
mean to model our journal upon no other, except in so far as it 
is a monthly and a Service monthly. It will be obvious, how¬ 
ever, that, to produce analogous results, there must be, without 
imitation, a general analogy in the handling of all such papers. 

Next as to the form and periodic time. We have adopted 
the octavo or book form of a monthly magazine, in order to fill 
an unoccupied niche. There are other news journals of weekly 
issue; but, in such a work as ours, the articles presented, on sub¬ 
jects of engrossing interest, may be full and complete disserta¬ 
tions, rather than simply suggestive statements or striking frag¬ 
ments. In each number it is our purpose to present a pleasant 
variety of such articles; and in each half-yearly volume we 
hope to range, suggestively at least, over the entire scope of 
the great war topics, so as to give not only a general idea of the 
condition and prospects of the military art, but also a concise 
body of military doctrines and principles with practical illus¬ 
trations drawn from the present war. We shall thus give our 
readers, in the successive volumes, a sketch of the history of 
the war, and of the military art in these days of its most remark¬ 
able manifestations. 

But, while these must constitute our chief design, details of 
army and navy intelligence and items of personal interest shall 
not be wanting. These will be found in the Editor’s “ Special 
Department;” and as our journal makes its way to the various 
centres of the war, where large armies are concentrated and 
great battles fought, we hope to secure, as we here respectfully 
solicit, a large correspondence of great personal interest, extracts 
from which will form a valuable feature of the editor’s monthly 
offering. 

It is perhaps well to say that the special articles will be fur¬ 
nished by persons of the highest authority in their respective 
branches. Many of the contributors are distinguished officers 
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of both services. Eminent divines, jurists, physicians, poets, 
novelists, have promised contributions on subjects connected with 
their specific studies. We make bold to promise our readers that 
every paper will be eminently worthy their perusal, both for its 
interest and its instruction. 

To those who, limited as to time and means, abandon any 
literary journal for ours, we mean to offer full recompense in 
that particular. Literary articles, incidents of service life, short 
stories, and excellent original poems, will be regularly provided 
to break the monotony of the technical science which must 
form our staple matter. Nor shall we be diverging from the 
proper path in doing so. The legitimate literature of war is 
the best and most captivating type in the history of all litera¬ 
ture. In its present consideration, we even stand upon prophetic 
ground. It is not merely that it comprises the' delineation of 
the most exalted human passions, the chanted praises of valor, 
the paeans of the national joy of victory, the lofty requiems 
of the heroic dead. There is more than this: it is that from 
such incitements as these sprang the great heroic master singers 
of former ages, and that perhaps now for the first time we have 
in America the scenes, the personages, the events, from whose 
historic grouping is to spring the great American epic, as did the 
Iliad, “rolling this way from Troy-ruin,” the Eneid from the 
wars of Latium, and the Gerusalemme of Tasso from the splen¬ 
dors of the first Crusade. 

To all fair representations of the varied needs of the service, 
these pages shall be always open: every arm, corps, grade, and 
rank shall always find respectful consideration, and have a 
proper hearing. Experiments in all military and naval con¬ 
structions and investigations, when presented in summary form, 
will be cheerfully published, with necessary diagrams. 

On many questions of present progress, there must be diver¬ 
sities of opinion : of these, fortifications, fire-arms, and Monitors 
are striking specimens. On these subjects we invite discussion 
in earnest but courteous articles; and, as we cannot undertake to 
decide where the doctors disagree, such articles will be marked 
as controversial, and as not requiring our responsibility for facts 
or conclusions. We shall always reserve the right to put an 
end to any specific discussion when we think the interests of the 
magazine require it. . 

If there is any need to say so (and at least it cannot be amiss), 
it is hereby declared that this magazine, in so far as it occupies 
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political ground at all, is unreservedly devoted to the interest 
of the United States. It stands in direct opposition to the trea¬ 
son and the misprision of treason, which, mistaking benig¬ 
nity for weakness, have aimed fierce blows at the heart of our 
country, and made the most determined efforts to destroy her,— 
efforts, happily, now and prospectively unsuccessful. 

Like the great expounder, we believe in nothing less than the 
whole country. We further bdieve that the nearest and best 
way to an honorable peace is by a vigorous prosecution of the 
war in the manner and according to the principles proposed by 
the government of the United States as actually administered. 
As there are but few occasions when such a magazine can be 
brought into the arena of political controversy, we step out of 
our way to say this, so that no one may be at the pains of simply 
conjecturing our position. 

Much more might be said in illustration of our views; but it 
is better, perhaps, that the magazine should speak for itself, and 
that our growing experience in conducting it should develop and 
perfect those views before we venture to present them dogmati¬ 
cally. 

The prospects of our journal are encouraging. The need 
exists; we promise our best efforts; we have spirit, energy, en¬ 
thusiasm, and hope. But, after all, gentleman of the army and 
navy, and all good patriots who have interest and pride in our 
military progress and national success, upon you it depends to 
recognize and support our labors in the great art which we 
have undertaken to interpret; and to that end we ask your kind 
attention and hearty response to this Word of Greeting from 

Your friend, 

The Editor. 
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CHATTANOOGA. 

After the reverse at Chicamauga, the Union army fell back 
to a very strong position around Chattanooga, with its flanks 
resting on the Tennessee River, near the mouths of the Chatta¬ 
nooga and Citico Creeks. The enemy, following, took up a line 
in front on the western slope of a part of Missionary Ridge and 
across Chattanooga Valley, as well as on the top and around the 
northern end of Lookout Mountain. He thus shut off* all com¬ 
munication from Bridgeport by the left bank of the river, while he 
held the intervening country with some of his forces, as well as 
the river-road on the right bank by his sharp-shooters opposite; in 
consequence, it became necessary for the supplies to be hauled 
from Bridgeport and Stevenson over tlft Anderson road, and 
others, to the northward, the shortest distance being sixty miles, 
leading over Walden’s Ridge and through the Sequatchie Valley. 
Rainy weather set in, and soon the precipitous mountain-roads 
were almost impassable, and those in the low lands nearly bottom¬ 
less. A rebel raid occurring then, during which several hun¬ 
dred wagons loaded with supplies were destroyed, and the rail¬ 
road between Stevenson and Nashville damaged, made a serious 
matter out of what would have been, in ordinary times, a tem¬ 
porary check. Reinforcements of two corps from the East, 
under General Hooker, arriving near Bridgeport at this period, 
also tended rather to increase than diminish the difficulty of sub¬ 
sisting the army at Chattanooga. 

Toward the latter part of October, a memorable period, 
starvation or retreat stared the Cumberland army in the face; 
and the latter resource would have necessitated the abandon¬ 
ment of artillery and most of the materials of war that required 
hauling. Although it could have repelled any attack on its direct 
front, it could not have marched far to check any flank move¬ 
ment on its line of communications, owing to the starved condition 
of its animals. 

At this critical period, General Rosecrans was relieved, Gene¬ 
ral Thomas succeeding him; and a few days afterward General 
Grant arrived, having been placed in command of a Military 
Division, composed of the Departments of the Ohio, Cumber¬ 
land, and Tennessee, in which were the armies of Generals 
Burnside, Thomas, and Sherman; the first and last in a flou¬ 
rishing condition, the other in a serious one, and to relieve which 
was now the problem to be solved. 

General Hooker, with the greater part of his command, had 
been ordered to move; crossing the Tennessee River at Bridge¬ 
port, he advanced seven miles to Shellmound, where he met a 
force of the enemy, beyond which it would hardly be safe to 
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force his way, as on the appearance of the heads of his columns 
in Lookout Valley, they would in all probability be attacked by 
the enemy in mass, and broken. At this time, a plan proposed 
by the Chief Engineer, General W. F. Smith, was, after a recon- 
noissance by Generals Grant and Thomas, adopted: a lodgment 
was to be effected on the left bank of the Tennessee, at Brown's 
Ferry, three miles below Lookout Mountain, wdiich, if successful, 
owing to the peculiar topography of the country, would oblige the 
detachments of the enemy between Lookout Creek and Shell- 
mound to retire behind the former, thus enabling the junction 
to be made of the two forces. It would besides open the river to 
Brown’s Ferry for steamboats, distant by land one and a half 
miles from the ponton-bridge at Chattanooga, and give wagon- 
roads to Bridgeport shorter by one-half than those in use. 

To execute this movement, four thousand men were placed 
under the command of the Chief Engineer^ Fifty pontons were 
built, each capable of holding twenty-five men, besides oarsmen. 
On the night of the 26th of October, twelve hundred and fifty 
picked men were placed in them. They floated down around 
Moccasin Point, in front of Lookout, and landed at Brown’s 
Ferry, six miles by water from Chattanooga, three of which 
were in front of the rebel pickets, none of whom took the alarm 
until the landing at two given points was attempted, at one of 
which firing commenced. The enemy tried to recover from his 
surprise; but, by the aid of the now empty boats, which were 
rowed to the opposite shore, reinforcements were sent over from 
the balance of the four thousand, who w ere in a concealed camp 
near by, as was also the bridge-material. A strong position 
was soon taken up, wdiich, by the use of the axe and spade, was 
made stronger; the enemy retreating, with his infantry, artil¬ 
lery, and cavalry, to Lookout. Before noon a ponton-bridge, 
nine hundred feet long, connected the opposite shores. 

The forces of the enemy between Lookout and Shellmound 
were liable to be cut off, and, as they could not well be rein¬ 
forced, they retired as quickly as possible across Lookout Creek, 
and took up a position on the western slope of the mountain. 
Before thirty-six hours, the Eleventh Army Corps had encamped 
in Lookout Valley, near Brown’s Ferry. A portion of one division 
of the Twelfth Array Corps, halting for the night near Wau- 
hatchie, in an untenable position, plainly visible from Lookout 
Mountain, offered such an inducement to the enemy to frustrate 
the effect of the entire movement, which had now' developed 
itself, that he made a night attack upon it; bill the fighting 
qualities of the soldiers, and the fact that it was a night attack 
in a broken country, caused it to fail. The captured steamer 
‘‘Paint-Rock” was run by Lookout the night after, and has since 
been used in carrying supplies from Bridgeport. The antici¬ 
pated results were all attained. 
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When looking at the entire field of operations in the Geo¬ 
graphical Military Division, covering an area of many thousand 
square miles, and noting the late movements, one is able to 
recognize the foresight of the Administration in creating it, 
and the ability of General Grant to command it. 

Although the army near Chattanooga had now no fears of 
starvation or retreat, it was hardly in a condition to assume the 
offensive against the strong positions in its front, with any pros¬ 
pect of a decisive result; and the wedge of Lookout, still held 
by the enemy, necessitated the using of two ponton-bridges, 
which were liable to be broken at any time by drift or rafts. 

To put it in this required condition, General Sherman was 
ordered from the region of the Mississippi with four divisions. 
Before his arrival, Longstreet had been sent from Bragg’s army 
with a large force, expecting by superiority of numbers to re¬ 
gain East Tennessee ;• through the gateways invade Kentucky, 
and again make it the battle-ground for the restoration of the 
Union. 

Burnside, in pursuance of instructions, lured Longstreet to 
Knoxville, and retired within his fortifications, where he could 
stand a protracted siege. About this time Sherman made his 
appearance at Bridgeport, and, advancing rapidly, threw one 
division to Trenton, threatening the enemy’s extreme left, 
under cover of which he moved the rest of his command across 
Brown’s Ferry and into a concealed camp on the right bank of 
the Tennessee, not far from opposite to the mouth of the South 
Chicamauga. 

A proposed plan of attack combined many elements of suc¬ 
cess, and, the topography of the country admitting admirably 
of its being carried into successful execution, it was in the main 
adopted. The enemy’s right resting on Missionary Ridge, near 
the “Tunnel,” and the non-occupation of the ridge between that 
point and its northern end, near the mouth of the South Chica¬ 
mauga, offered the opportunity of getting a commanding foot¬ 
hold, from which to make a feasible attack, threatening Bragg’s 
immediate communications and piercing his strategic centre. 
This would also have a tendency to relieve Burnside, as well as 
weaken the force at Lookout, in Hooker’s immediate front. 

To get Sherman into a position to occupy this end of the 
ridge, the topography of the vicinity was called into play. The 
North Chicamauga flows into the Tennessee, on its right bank, 
three , miles above the mouth of the South Chicamauga, on the 
opposite sho^, and five miles above the mouth of the Citico. 
Into the first stream one hundred and sixteen ponton-boats were 
launched, having been carried there by a concealed road from 
Chattanooga, and near by were three thousand of Sherman’s 
men, ready to embark in them. A bridge site had been selected 
just below the mouth of the South Chicamauga, and an isolated 
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hill there offered a position Tor a formidable tite-du-pont , which, 
by the bending of the river and the proximity of the hills on 
the right bank to the shore, admitted of the posting of artillery 
that could sweep its front, and thus force a crossing, if the in¬ 
tended surprise were not complete. 

Every thing was ready on Monday, November 23, and in 
the afternoon a reconnoissance in force was made by General 
Thomas, in front of his left and centre, for the purpose of de¬ 
veloping the enemy’s line and obtaining other valuable informa¬ 
tion. The move was gallantly and successfully made, with slight 
loss. “Indian Hill” (Orchard Knoll) was occupied,—a small 
but prominent hill, overlooking the rebel rifle-pits. 

At one A.M., November 24, the ponton-boats, leaving the North 
Chicamauga with three thousand men in them, hugged the right 
bank of the Tennessee for three miles, in face of the rebel pickets 
opposite; then crossed, landing a small force above the South 
Chicamauga, and the remainder just below it: the boats, when 
emptied, were pulled to the other shore, where the main body of 
Sherman’s troops had now marched, and near where the bridge- 
material had been concealed. Before many* hours, two divisions 
with artillery had been ferried over by the boats and the steamer 
“Dunbar” (run up for that purpose). At noon, a ponton-bridge 
nearly fourteen hundred feet long was completed over the Ten¬ 
nessee, and another two hundred feet long over the South Chica¬ 
mauga. By nightfall, Sherman’s command had not only crossed, 
but taken up the proposed position on Missionary Ridge. A cav¬ 
alry force, under an able officer, had crossed both bridges, and 
started on a raid toward Cleveland, which it reached next day, 
destroying the railroad, a gun-cap factory, and other places of 
importance to the rebels. 

During this day, while the enemy were forming against Sher¬ 
man, Hooker had assaulted Lookout Mountain, capturing a num¬ 
ber of prisoners and carrying by dark the nose of the mountain, 
to which communications were opened that night from Chatta¬ 
nooga. 

Wednesday, November 25, found the’ enemy in a new line 
on top of Missionary Ridge, and massed heavily against Sher¬ 
man, who, by his constant and persistent attacks, kept all of this 
force in his front. Thomas was in the position he gained on 
Monday, and the top of Lookout, as well as the line across Chat¬ 
tanooga Valley, which was liable to be taken in reverse, having 
been abandoned in the night, Hooker moved forward toward 
Rossville, and, facing to the left up the Ridge, joined the right 
of Thomas. At this time, half-past three P.M., all things looking 
favorable, General Grant, from his head-quarters on Indian Hill, 
ordered, at the signal of six guns from there, a forward movement 
of the centre, to take the rifle-pits at the foot of the Ridge, which 
were held by a strong skirmish line of the enemy. Three divi- 
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sions of the Army of the Cumberland moved forward, and, carry¬ 
ing the rifle-pits, at once moved impetuously and without orders to 
the top of the Ridge, which they carried in face of a destructive 
fire from numerous batteries. The left column of assault, upon 
reaching the summit, had to face to the left to repel an attempt 
made to retake the Ridge, under cover of which the force between 
that point and Sherman retreated, destroying the bridges over 
the Chicamauga. The rest of the enemy’s force was routed. 

Over seven thousand prisoners, forty-seven pieces of artillery, 
and numerous other appliances of war, attest the glorious vic¬ 
tory. These were augmented during all but one of the rear¬ 
guard fights of the next few days. 

Bragg, retreating nearly to Dalton, the two legs of the rail¬ 
road triangle, near the angle at that place, were effectually 
destroyed. 

General Grant now turned his attention in another direction, 
and sent Sherman, with a large force, after Longstreet, who, 
hearing of Bragg’s defeat, hastened his attack on Knoxville, in 
which he was handsomely repulsed, and thereupon at once com¬ 
menced his retreat toward Virginia. 


THE NORTHERN AND WESTERN LAKES. 

It forms an obvious part of the scope and design of our un¬ 
dertaking to bring occasionally to the notice of our professional 
readers the great Northern and Western lakes. In fact, we are 
connected with them by many ties of interest. First, through 
the army, by means of the great geodetic survey, which is 
spreading its net-work over their borders and surfaces, and 
which is under the direction of the Bureau of Engineers; and 
second, through the navy, by its early achievements, and by 
trade and navigation. It is by this latter interest that we pro¬ 
pose to bring the subject, for the first time, before our readers. 
Our attention was lately drawn to some statistical statements 
concerning the trade of the lakes which are worth putting down 
here, the more especially as we have taken pains to procure in¬ 
formation from sources not only the most authentic, but not 
generally accessible. We will preface the little we have to say 
at the present time, with one or two statistical facts concerning 
the foreign trade of Great Britain. In vol. 56 of the Parlia¬ 
mentary Reports, under the heading “Annual Statement of the 
Trade and Navigation of the United Kingdom with foreign 
countries and British possessions in the year 1861,” are given 
the “real value of the total exports of produce of the United 
Kingdom, and of foreign and colonial produce,” fbr several suc- 
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cessivc years. It appears from these tables that the value for 
1861 was a little more than one hundred and fifty-nine million 
pounds sterling, or between seven hundred and seventy-two and 
seven hundred and seventy-three million dollars. Again*, during 
the first eleven months of the year 1862, the “total value of 
British exports,” as given in the “Abstract (paper 43. XI.),” 
was one hundred and thirteen million two hundred and eighty 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-nine pounds sterling. If 
we complete the year by allowing an average value for the month 
of December, we shall obtain for the “total value,” for the year 
1862, the sum of five hundred and ninety-five million dollars, 
or, in round numbers, six hundred million dollars. It will no 
doubt surprise some of our readers to learn that the aggregate 
value of all the products and property transported over the 
Northern and Western lakes, during the year just closing, 
amounts to as much as the whole of the British exports (exclu¬ 
sive of “foreign and colonial produce”),—that is, to six hundred 
million dollars. There are no accurate or methodical returns 
from which this value could be deduced. They could not be 
obtained from the custom-house returns, for the simple reason 
that many vessels pass, especially at night, without stopping to 
communicate. We derive our information, as we before inti¬ 
mated, from private sources, and not unfrequently from the testi¬ 
mony of gentlemen who take a large part in the very trade and 
navigation of which we are speaking. The number of vessels 
on board of which this vast amount of merchandise is carried, 
appears at first sight to be greatly disproportioned to the value 
of the property, and certainly it is greatly disproportioned to 
the number of vessels employed in the foreign trade of Great 
Britain, carrying British exports of the same value. But this 
apparent disparity is readily explained by considering the short¬ 
ness and frequency of the voyages, compared with those of sea¬ 
going vessels engaged in a foreign trade, and, further, by the 
circumstance that the navigation is closed during several months 
of the year. The number of vessels of all classes now trading 
upon the Northern and Western lakes is one thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-one, of which one hundred and thirty-four 
are side-wheel steamers, two hundred and fifty-three are pro¬ 
pellers or tugs, one hundred and sixty-one are barks, seventy- 
eight are brigs, one thousand and thirty are schooners, and fifty- 
nine are sloops. The remaining forty-six vessels are not de¬ 
scribed in our notes. 

We think we have said enough to excite the interest and 
curiosity of our readers. And we have not excited it wantonly 
and without the intention of gratifying it, for which we have 
ample means in our possession. We are obliged at this moment, 
however, to confess that this subject was taken up at too late a 
period to give it more time or space. We have no right to 
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complain of the embarras dc richesses , especially when at the 
commencement of our undertaking it affords so encouraging a 
promise of success. After all, our principal statement, though 
made in a few words, is pregnant with reflections. If the trade 
and navigation o'f the Great Lakes is equal, on an average, to 
the amount of British property at any one time on the ocean 
during the year just finishing, what is that trade likely to become 
at the end of this century, fostered as we may suppose it to be 
by the nourishing influences of peace? And one of the first 
ideas that occurs to the mind is to consider the difference between 
the products that formed the material of the British export trade, 
and those which compose the substance of our internal trade. 
In the former case, the labor of the machine and of the hand 
enter very largely into the value of the articles of traffic; and 
this fact represents to us the crowded population of Great 
Britain, the dependent condition of the operatives, and the un¬ 
healthy state of society, which in the body politic is suffering 
from a morbid surfeit and excess. In the latter case, the pro¬ 
ductions of the earth form the staples of commerce, and they 
constitute the symbols of a very different condition of popula¬ 
tion. 

We take our leave of the whole subject for the present, en¬ 
gaging ourselves to return to it at some future period of greater 
leisure. 


A FEW FACTS ABOUT ARTILLERY. 

At no period since the invention of gunpowder have the uses, 
the service, and matSriel of artillery undergone so many changes 
—we will not say they are all improvements—as they arc under¬ 
going in our day. The “bombardes,” the “culverins,” and other 
nondescripts of the fifteenth century, were not more dissimilar 
to the guns of the eighteenth, than are the latter to those of to¬ 
day. The field artillery of Gustavus Adolphus, or even its great 
improvement by Frederick the Great a century later, both of 
which in their day were considered perfect, would scarcely be 
recognized as the precursors of what was deemed so admirable 
in the middle of the nineteenth century. And now, as we write, 
the field, the siege, and the sea-coast system which was deemed 
so reliable only three years since, is looked upon as made up 
of mere puny toys when compared with those which constitute 
that system to-day. Indeed, it is difficult for even the profes¬ 
sional artillerist to keep pace with the march of change.. The 
guns of last year become obsolete in this, and what is written 
speculatively, though intelligently, in this present January may 
become nonsense by the next June. 
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In attempting, therefore, to give a description of the artillery 
of the United States as it stands to-day, this paper will not ven¬ 
ture beyond a simple narrative of facts, leaving speculations and 
probabilities to be made, by the rapid march of events, facts or 
fallacies, for some future narrator. 

The “ rifling ” of small arms less than fifteen years ago placed 
artiljpry, and especially field artillery, at such disadvantage that 
it was thought by many, and boldly asserted by not a few, that 
its vocation was gone and its glory departed. Mr. Jefferson 
Davis, Secretary of War of the United States at the time, gave 
it as his opinion that the supremacy of field artillery was de¬ 
stroyed, and that the rifled musket in the hands of the intelli¬ 
gent, well-instructed, and plucky sharp-shooter would make horse 
and gunner bite the dust long before their own opportunity for 
action could possibly arrive. It did not seem to occur, even to 
his crafty and sagacious mind, that the “ rifling” of artillery 
might restore the old relation between the two arms, and not 
only so, but that it might possibly impart even greater relative 
strength and efficiency to the artillery than it possessed before. 

While this “rifling” process has been of such incalculable ad¬ 
vantage to all descriptions of artillery, it is the field and siege 
artillery which has been most benefited by the improvement. 
The reintroduction, adaptation to practical use, and improve¬ 
ment in manufacture, of guns of enormous calibre, for the sea- 
coast service, have been the principal causes of change, and in¬ 
creased efficiency, in that special branch of the artillery. 

For greater convenience, we will examine the subject under 
its three grand divisions of field artillery, siege artillery, and 
sea-coast artillery. 

Field artillery accompanies troops in campaign, is with them 
on the march, and operates beside them on the field of battle. 
With this kind of artillery the great problem which, during the 
past four centuries, artillerists have had to solve, has been the 
reconciliation of the two conflicting elements of mobility and 
greatest efficiency as limited to the questions of range and 
weight of projectiles. The .solution of this problem remains the 
great difficulty of to-day; and it must, from the very nature of 
things, continue to be the cause of wide differences of opinion 
and of active discussion. 

Since the early part of the seventeenth century, when cannon 
were first brought into use as field artillery, until the era of 
Napoleon, the calibre which on all accounts was considered the 
best for field guns was constantly shifting between the limits 
of the diminutive four-pounder and the unwieldy eighteen- 
pounder. 

Since the days of Napoleon, and mainly owning to his genius, 
these limits have been more restricted, and were to be found be¬ 
tween the six-pounder and the twelve-pounder. For many years 
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the latter was justly considered too heavy for general use as a 
field gun, but the genius of Louis Napoleon devised a light 
twelve-pounder which possesses, under all circumstances, suffi¬ 
cient mobility to accompany troops wherever any artillery can 
go. In the United States service, the field guns at present in 
most general and approved use are the ten-pounder and twenty- 
pounder rifled guns, and the light twelve-pounder smooth J>ore. 
The latter has been extensively introduced on the recommenda¬ 
tion of General Barry, the Chief of Artillery, and during the 
present war has proved a great favorite. This gun is made of 
gun-metal (usually called “bronze”), weighs twelve hundred 
pounds, mounts upon the field carriage of the twenty-four- 
pounder howitzer of the former system, is drawn in the field by 
six horses, and is adapted to the use of solid shot, shell, case^ 
shot, and canister. Of these, assorted in proper proportions, 
each gun, with its caisson, carries one hundred and twenty-eight 
rounds. The charge of powder is two pounds, and at five de¬ 
grees* elevation its' greatest effective range is but little short of 
a mile. At twelve hundred or fifteen hundred yards it is most 
formidable; and, commencing with case-shot at eight hundred 
yards and coming to two hundred yards for canister, it is, when 
properly handled and supported, irresistible. No battery of 
twelve-pounders, with its flanks and rear well supported by in¬ 
fantry or cavalry, has been captured during the Rebellion; and 
we can with great confidence state that such a battery, so sup¬ 
ported, cannot be successfully charged upon. Repeated and 
well-authenticated instances are on record of the successful re¬ 
pulse, by these guns, of formidable and well-sustained charges. 

Since the introduction of rifled field guns into the United 
States service, less than three years ago, the varieties which 
have been used in the field have been many. This was in great 
degree the result of necessity; but it was not at once checked, 
in consequence of a desire to ascertain, by actual experi¬ 
ment, the kind that was best suited to the local peculiarities of 
our service. Intelligent opinion has now settled down in favor 
of Parrott’s ten-pounder and twenty-pounder, and the United 
States wrought-iron ten-pounder (commonly called the three- 
inch gun) as the best of all those which have been tried. The 
two ten-pounders are iron guns, weigh between eight hundred 
and nine hundred pounds, mount upon the ordinary six-pounder 
carriage, are drawn in the field by six horses, and are adapted 
to the use of solid shot, shell, case-shot, and canister: each gun. 
with its caisson, carries two hundred rounds. The charge of 
powder is one pound; and the range at twelve degrees* elevation 
(which is the greatest the carriage will admit of) is very nearly 
two miles. This, being the limit of practical sight, is really as 
far as all ordinary exigencies of service require. But, should 
necessity demand it, either of these guns can be made to project 
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a shell or case shot, with good effect, more than three miles. 
The diameter of the bore of these guns differs one-tenth of an 
inch: the Parrott being two and nine-tenths inches, and the Ord¬ 
nance-gun three inches. This difference is so very objection¬ 
able, that the longer continuance in service of the Parrott ten- 
pounder will doubtless be made contingent upon its uniformity 
in diameter of bore with the regulation gun. The Parrott 
twenty-pounder, though more properly a gun of position, is oc¬ 
casionally used as a field gun. It weighs about eighteen hun¬ 
dred pounds, mounts upon the twelve-pounder field carriage of 
the old system, is drawn by eight horses, and, like the others,, 
uses solid shot, shell, case-shot, and canister: each gun, with its 
caisson, carries one hundred rounds. The charge of powder is 
two pounds, and its range is about the same as the ten-pounder. 
Its superiority consists in the greater dimensions and, for cer¬ 
tain purposes, greater efficiency of its projectiles. There is at 
present no question of the entire mobility of the United States 
field guns, except the twenty-pounder, which, as has been already 
remarked, is rather a gun of position. The winter roads of 
Eastern Virginia, and the mountain-paths of Western Virginia, 
Tennessee, and Kentucky, have furnished tests of this important 
element as trying as are ever likely to arise with us. Even upon 
the numerous gallopades, known as cavalry raids, which the pre¬ 
sent war has witnessed, the guns of the horse artillery, when¬ 
ever they were used, have always been able to keep well closed 
up with the cavalry, and have always brought their horses back 
in quite as good condition, to say the least, as the light cavalry 
itself. 

A striking instance of this mobility/ as well as of admirable 
instruction and discipline, was afforded by the famous “ Stone- 
man Raid,” about the time of the battle of Chancellorsville, by 
a battery of six guns formed of detachments from Robertson’s 
Regular Horse Artillery Brigade. A ford of the Rappahannock 
which had to be crossed became impracticable by a sudden rise 
of the river. To the cavalry this was a small obstacle, as, though 
the river was wide, the distance the horses were obliged to swim 
was only about thirty yards. To the artillery, however, it was 
far more difficult. The enemy was pressing close in pursuit, 
and there could therefore be no delay to await the subsidence of 
the swollen waters. The artillery commander’s resolution was 
coon taken, and he ordered the guns to be boldly driven into 
the stream. Without unhitching a horse or altering a trace or 
strap, the passage was safely effected by the whole battery. It 
is believed that military history records no similar instance. 

By far the greatest advances made by the modern artillery 
of the United States have been those which have attended the 
improvements in the Siege Artillery . Until within the last two 
years, the breaching of masonry walls at one thousand yards 
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was considered exceptional and wonderful, but beyond that dis¬ 
tance it was deemed impossible. In our day we have seen Fort 
Pulaski breached and forced to capitulate by siege batteries the 
nearest of which was one mile distant, and Fort Sumter made a 
heap of indistinguishable ruins by siege-guns whose shot and 
shell had winged their flight for two miles and a half! 

A beleaguered town in former days was deemed safe from 
annoyance if the enemy could be kept a mile or so away; yet 
we now know that Yorktown was shelled at three miles, and 
Charleston at five! 

The introduction of rifled siege guns, and those of much heavier 
calibre, has worked this wondrous change. 

The twelve, eighteen, and twenty-four pounders of former 
days have been entirely superseded by rifled guns of only two 
varieties of calibre. These are lighter than the guns of the pre¬ 
vious system, but they throw projectiles of greater weight and 
capacity and with three times the effective range. These two 
descriptions of siege guns are the Parrott thirty-pounder and 
the Rodman four and a half inch. The former is of four and 
two-tenths inches diameter of bore, weighs four thousand two 
hundred and fifty pounds, mounts upon the eighteen-pounder 
siege carriage, and is transported in service by ten horses. The 
latter is of four and a half inches diameter of bore, weighs 
three thousand four hundred and fifty pounds, mounts upon 
the twelve-pounder siege carriage slightly modified, and is drawn 
by ten horses, though, if necessity should demand it, it is light 
enough to be drawn by eight horses. Both of these guns are of 
cast iron, though the former is strengthened by a wrought-iron 
band shrunk on about the seat of the charge; and both of them 
are adapted to the use of solid shot, shell, case-shot, and canister. 
The weight of their projectiles varies from twenty-nine pounds 
to thirty-three pounds, and the charge of powder from three and 
a quarter to three and a half pounds. At twelve degrees of 
elevation their range is about two and a quarter miles; but at 
thirty-five degrees they can make a shell effective at twice that 
distance. 

The United States Ordnance Board have recently determined 
to adopt a single rifle siege gun of the same calibre as the Par¬ 
rott thirty-pounder. 

Without discussing the propriety of abolishing so effective 
and popular a gun as the four and a half inch Rodman, or of 
fixing the calibre of the new gun at four and two-tenths inches 
apparently for the mere purpose of making it correspond with 
the Parrott thirty-pounder, there is no question of the very 
great advantage which will result from a simplification of cali¬ 
bres. 

A capital illustration of the superior “ mobility ” of the four 
and a half inch Rodman was given at the battle of Malvern 
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Hills, July 1, 1862, when, in consequence of the shameful mis¬ 
conduct of the hired teamsters who ran away with their teams 
under cover of darkness, the battery of four and a half inch 
Rodmans which belonged to the siege-train, and was served by 
a battalion of the First Regiment Connecticut Foot Artillery, 
was safely withdrawn from the field and hauled over execrable 
roads nearly three miles, by these gallant fellows, u by hand”! 

Although the two guns above named are at present the regu¬ 
lar siege guns of the United States service, the entire practica¬ 
bility of making occasional use of Parrott’s one hundred and 
two hundred pounders, and even his ten-inch, or three hundred 
pounder, has been so thoroughly demonstrated by the siege ope¬ 
rations at Yorktown and Charleston, that scarcely any possible 
disadvantage of soil need deter an enterprising general from 
taking these monsters into consideration whenever their use as 
siege guns may seem to be demanded. 

The question of substituting wrought iron for wood in the 
• construction of carriages for all field and siege guns is now 
under the consideration of a competent board of ordnance and 
artillery officers. As the entire practicability of the substitution 
has been demonstrated, it only remains to arrange the details of 
construction, which is being done as rapidly as possible. It is 
confidently believed that this change will be a great improve¬ 
ment. 

In sea-coast artillery, the introduction of guns of largely in¬ 
creased calibre has produced greater changes than the intro¬ 
duction of rifled guns, although the use of the latter, as in field 
and siege artillery, is, under certain circumstances, most advan¬ 
tageous. 

The thirty-two pounder, with a few forty-two pounders and 
eight and ten inch Columbiads, were until within the past year 
the largest of our sea-coast guns. 

A year ago last winter, a mixed board of engineer, ordnance, 
and artillery officers revised the whole system of sea-coast arma¬ 
ment, and on their recommendation it was decided by the War 
Department to introduce, to a great extent, guns of ten, thir¬ 
teen, and fifteen inch diameter of bore. In fact, it has been 
ordered that no smooth-bore gun bearing upon important chan¬ 
nel-ways should be of smaller calibre than ten inches, with the 
exception of a few eight-inch Columbiads, for the sole purpose 
of firing hot shot. 

Of rifled sea-coast guns, Parrott’s six and four-tenths inch, 
eight-inch, and ten-inch, usually called one hundred, two hun¬ 
dred, and three hundred pounders, are now the only ones in 
general use. Extensive preparations, however, are now making 
to rifle and band with wrought iron, after the plan of Parrott* 
the old-pattern thirty-two and forty-two pounder smooth bores. 
High expectations are entertained of thus utilizing this nearly 
Vol. L—2 
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obsolete class of gun, and making them as serviceable as the 
Parrott rifles of similar calibre. 

All of the new sea-coast and siege guns are now made to 
balance upon fhe trunnions, and experiments are being made to 
effect the same change in field-guns. It is considered that this 
absence of preponderance will greatly facilitate the service of 
these guns. 

The table below will show, at a glance, the weights, charges, 
and weights of projectiles, of the various sea-coast guns at pre¬ 
sent used in the United States service:— 


Description of Gun. 

Weight 
in Lbs. 

Service 
Charge in 
Lbs. 

Weight of 
Solid Shot 
(in round nos.). 

Weight of 
Shell 

(in round nos.). 

i 

f 8 

inch 

9,240 

10 

G5 lbs. 


I 

10 


15,400 

18 

128 “ 



13 

44 

38,000 

30 

294 “ 


J 

15 

44 

49,000 

50 

430 “ 



G.4 “ (100 pdr.) 

9,600 

10 

100 “ 


t\ 

8 

“ (200 pdr.) 

1G,000 

1G 

150 “ 


A 

. 10 

“ (300 pdr.) 

25,000 

25 

250 “ 


i J 

10 

“ 

9,500 

10 


100 lbs 

Si 

13 

“ 

17,000 

20 


200 “ 


The range of even the best of the smooth bores is limited to 
three miles. The rifles can be made effective at five miles. 

An experimental twenty-inch gun is soon to be cast at the 
Fort Pitt Foundry of Mr. Charles Knap, at Pittsburg. This 
gun, like the thirteen and fifteen inch, was designed by Major 
Rodman, of the United States Ordnance Corps, and is to be cast 
by his peculiar method. It will weigh, when finished, about one 
hundred and sixteen thousand pounds, and with a service-charge 
of one hundred pounds is to throw a solid shot weighing one 
thousand pounds! Wonderful as this now seems, it is really not 
improbable that we shall see in our service safe and manageable 
guns of thirty inches diameter of bore. 

Experiments now in progress will probably justify the use of 
somewhat heavier charges in all of the smooth-bore sea-coast 
guns than those given in the above table. The present low ini¬ 
tial velocity, now deemed by many to be an objection, will thus 
be measurably corrected, and the efficiency of these guns much 
improved. To the genius, patient study, and intelligent experi¬ 
ments of Major Rodman, of the United States Ordnance Corps, 
is the world indebted for the possibility of making a serviceable 
cast-iron gun of these great dimensions. By no other plan now 
known, than Major Rodman’s ingenious method of hollow-casting 
and cooling from the inside, is it possible to cast a really safe 
iron gun of greater calibre than ten inches: indeed, both the 
ten-inch and the eight-inch are greatly improved by being cast 
by this method. Parrott, even with the accessory aid of his 
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wrought-iron band, has found it to his advantage to adopt the 
Rodman method of casting for his two hundred and three hun¬ 
dred pounders. 

Another great improvement in the United States sea-coast 
system, has been the introduction of the new-pattern wrought- 
iron carriage. Greater durability, compactness, and (what is of 
far more importance with these enormous guns) extraordinary 
facility in manoeuvring, are the results of this improvement. 
To Captain Benton, of the United States Ordnance Corps, is 
due the credit of the original idea, and the design and manu¬ 
facture of the first carriage of this sort ever introduced into the 
United States service; and to Majors Dyer and Rodman, those 
modifications and improvements which render these carriages 
the models of their kind. 

While rifle sea-coast guns give vastly increased accuracy, 
range, and penetration at the higher elevations, the effect upon 
armored vessels of their projectiles of relatively smaller diame¬ 
ter, is very much less destructive than the smashing shock of 
the immense iron spheres projected from the thirteen, the fif¬ 
teen, or the twenty inch. 

There is no longer any question of the fact, that the introduc¬ 
tion of guns which project such enormous spheres of iron have 
restored to forts their pristine superiority over ships. No sea¬ 
going armored vessel can withstand the shock of a fifteen-inch 
shot; and it is believed that a thirteen-inch, or even a ten-inch, 
solid shot will be found to be quite as effective. It is therefore 
safe to assert, that our harbors defended by forts armed with 
such guns, and having the advantage of artificial submarine 
obstructions, are securely barred against any ship that can cross 
the ocean. The wreck produced by the impact of these mightjr 
spheres will set at defiance the most energetic efforts of ships- 
pumps or ship-carpenters’ plugs; and, as in the case of the brief 
but eloquent duel of the Weehawken and the Atlanta, the men 
of which latter vessel* were driven below from their guns and 
could not be induced to return to them, it produces a moral 
effect as irresistible as it is fatal. 

Probably this brief summary of the United States Artillery 
cannot be better closed than by appending the comments of one 
of the bitterest of .English prints on our artillery operations at 
Charleston. This hitherto sharp critic upon every thing Ame¬ 
rican says, “ ‘The Swamp Angel,’ as the Federals call the big 
gun of General Gilmore, has surely bellowed loud enough at 
Sumter to wake up some of our critics at home to what is a fact 
in despite of them. As they have under-estimated the civil con¬ 
test, so they have overlooked the Titanic character of the mili¬ 
tary duel, peddling and muddling over strategics on the map, 
and blind, meanwhile, to the revolution which these giant com¬ 
batants are accomplishing in the art of warfare. If the Ame- 
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ricans are vain of being ‘big/ why not do them the justice of 
confessing that they attain that adjective, in their contentions, 
their sufferings, and their engines and methods of warfare? 
Twice in the course of this two years* struggle they have altered 
the complexion of the science of destruction,—once on the water, 
and once on land. The Monitor and Merrimack confessedly ini¬ 
tiated a new era in naval tactics. The plates of both are hardly 
rusted by the salt water into which they went down so soon; but 
already every cduntry that pretends to keep the sea armed is 
fitting out vessels after their kind. Now it is a revolution in 
the art of attack by battery and defence by battlements, which 
these energetic fighters have developed. Sumter is down,— 
breached and shattered into such a ruin that hardly one stone 
stands upon another. And this, after repeated failure with such 
artillery as could be made to float aboard ship, has been accom¬ 
plished by enormous cannon fixed on a land-battery, discharging 
bolts of two hundred pounds’ weight at a range of four thousand 
four hundred yards. Six hundred of these Olympian thunder¬ 
bolts were hurled across this interval upon the walls and para¬ 
pets of Sumter during the course of three days, and with such 
deadly accuracy that the proud keystone fortress of Charleston 
Harbor withered under them; and an eye-witness writes, that a 
mouldy cheese fired at for a month with pistols could not present 
a more forlorn appearance than Fort Sumter at the close of the 
bombardment. No arsenal is safe, no empire secure, which is 
too proud to study this lesson. Nevertheless, what is chiefly 
remarkable about the destruction of Sumter is the range at 
which it was accomplished, and the precision of the fire by 
which these huge bolts were flung. The two hundred pounders 
are said to have gone through and through, till the farther 
channel of the fort could be seen between the gaping rents and 
fissures of the double wall. Neither Mr. Whitworth nor Sir Wil¬ 
liam Armstrong has shown us any thing in range and accuracy 
like this. The American officers have, first in their profession, 
laid, and kept at work throughout three days, siege-guns the 
like of which for weight were last used when Mahomet besieged 
Constantinople. We do not hesitate to say that our Spithead 
forts must be reconsidered, as to structure and position, if our 
enemies, whoever they may be, can be made to fire these Ame¬ 
rican guns from their floating batteries/ 1 
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A MODERN FABLE, WITH AN INTERNATIONAL MORAL. 

RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO NAPOLEON^ MONARCHS IN COUNCIL, SHOULD 
THEY EVER MEET. 

Not a great number of years ago, a fierce Eagle built her nest 
on a magnificent island, watered by two oceans, traversed by 
high mountain-ridges, on the peaks of which her young might v 
build their eyries, and furrowed by great rivers from which 
they might take their prey. She was a noble bird,—sometimes 
a little inclined, in the language of that country, “to spread 
herself,”—but always, on the whole, just and brave. On this 
island she nurtured her fierce brood, teaching them lofty flights, 
until the air was dark with their wings, and all the humbler ani¬ 
mals on land and sea, on mountain and river, did the great Eagle 
and her eaglets reverence. But on other islands, not very far 
distant, dwelt other beasts in good comfortable homes and dens, 
where they and their progenitors had likewise lorded it over the 
common herd for centuries. When the Eagles had become very 
numerous and powerful in their beautiful island over the seas, 
these other beasts became jealous, and often councilled together 
to divide the Eagle-land and bring the proud birds of the sun 
under their subjection; but, as yet, they had councilled long in 
vain. 

Chief among these was a sullen old Bull, which had tossed 
and torn many other animals,—especially the weaker ones. 
He had gored Bengal tigers; had placed castles on elephants, 
making them his beasts of burden; and had, by fear or by force, 
caused to tremble before him Shanghai chickens, Bramaputra 
fowls, and all those creatures which the Bramins do reverence. 

Once also, while the Eagle was building her first nest, had 
this old sinner gone goring and pawing through her land; but, 
with talons and beak, the Eagle had fairly driven him out, in 
a most undignified gallop; and so, affecting to be satisfied, he 
only awaited another opportunity. 

On a shadowy pretext, he had tried again. This time he put 
on the Lion’s hide, and called himself a lion; but his horns 
showed, and his cloven hoof, and great was the laughter when 
he was known to be that same old Bull. He tried to roar, but 
it was the low of the Bull still; and so the Eagle, gathering her 
eaglets, now well grown, from all over the land, soon drove him 
away as before, and he was fain to let her alone once more, 
until a better opportunity should arise. But the Eagles now 
grew so strong, that he pawed the earth in anger to think that 
such an opportunity had gone by forever. 

At length, alas, alas! the great colony of Eagles fell to quar- 
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rolling among themselves. Some of them thought they no longer 
had need of their cherishing mother: each became arrogantly 
proud of his own eyrie. In the warmer lands of that beautiful 
country,—which extended from Northern snows to equinoctial 
heats,—the Eagles had subdued and held in bondage the Ravens 
and Crows (the grandfather of the latter was the famous James), 
and, themselves tired of hunting and fishing, they made these 
darker birds do them such menial service,— tracking the forests 
for game, sounding the streams for fish, while the Eagles re¬ 
mained idle and enervate at home, and gorged the easily-gotten 
prey in their luxurious and splendid nests. Then said the Eagles 
of the North, and all the good Eagles everywhere, “Live as you 
please, but do not bring the Ravens and the Crows among us, to 
hunt and fish for us.” But the tropical Eagles would, and threat¬ 
ened all Eagledom unless it was allowed; and so they came to 
blows, and sad was the carnage. There were empurpled beaks, 
talons filled with flesh and feathers; the mountain fastnesses 
were choked with the dying birds, and the great rivers flowed 
red with royal eagle blood. 

Ah, then the old Bull thought he saw the chance for which 
he had so long waited! And there was great joy in the pastures 
where he was feeding, with Alderneys, Devons, and Durhams 
around him. 

Just opposite, on the other bank of a rill, were the grounds 
in which a Game-cock lorded it over a spacious barnyard of 
rainbow-colored fowls,—a Game-cock who claimed to be of the 
dark Corsican breed, Which, however, many doubted. 

Alike had the Bull and the Cock heard the fierce screams of 
the contending Eagles across the distant waters; and the Bull 
lowed to the Cock a signal low, which said, “Don’t you hear?” 
and the Cock, jumping upon the vane of the great granary,—for 
he was the original weather-cock,—crowed with a clear voice, 
which seemed to say, “Now’s the chance for us! Now’s the 
chance for us!” And then, fluttering down, he ran to the bor¬ 
ders of the brook to meet the Bull, and there they talked as of 
old, and laid their friendly plans. Then the Cock ran back to 
his roost, and put on his spurs, and flew across the waters,— 
whither? 

In a country adjacent to that of the Eagles was another nar¬ 
row strip, inhabited by a less lordly race, degenerate Eagles, 
that fed on serpents, and everywhere might one be seen with a 
serpent writhing in its beak. To this country flew the Cock, 
and after him swam the Bull, and other Bulls and Merino Sheep 
from Sierran mountains, and forthwith, without preamble or pe¬ 
roration, they attacked the serpent-Eagles, and said, “We will 
give you a king of our own choosing;” and although the poor 
birds dropped their serpents, and fought with beak and talons 
against the cruel attack, they w’ere forced to yield. Then said 
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the Game-cock, “We are now ready to take part in the fight of 
the great Eagles.” And the ancient Bull at first cried “Bravo!” 
and then—funny, cautious fellow that he always was, notwith¬ 
standing his noise and his lion’s hide—he backed out, waiting 
for his chance, which, he said, had not yet come; for it hap¬ 
pened that, just then, the great Eagles of the North had fear¬ 
fully beaten the Tropical birds, who had subjugated the Ravens 
and Crows, and seemed likely to conquer them and repossess 
their whole land. 

Thus matters stood, when, at this delicate juncture, a great 
Bear from the North,— Ursa Major was his name,—the most 
regal specimen of Arctic beasts, heard, even among his Boreal 
snows, the din of the contending hosts, and, rousing himself from 
his lethargy, he said, “I will go down and see the sport.” He 
made little noise, but he wandered along, setting at liberty mil¬ 
lions of the caged animals which his progenitors had held in 
bondage, and then, reaching the shore, he threw his heavy car¬ 
cass into the great sea, and swam over to the Eagles’ country. 
He landed, and, as he shook the water from his huge sides, he 
said, “What’s the row? Ah, I see! I’ll be your friend: will 
you be mine?” And the Eagles flew together with a joyous 
scream to greet him, and hailed him as a right imperial beast. 
They gave him magnificent ice-palaces to live in,—for mere 
heat, you know, would have killed him,—and they offered him 
banquets not only of seal and walrus, but of barbacued steers 
of that same old Bull breed, and dainty capons which had come 
out of the loins of that very Game-cock “that crowed in the 
morn;” and he ate, and was filled; and therefore the Bull and 
the Cock, who hated him and had fought with him before, at the 
City of Augustus, on the sea whose waters are dark, kept far 
aloof from tho feast, and fumed and swore, and bit their hoofs 
and feathers for rage. 

And then spake the great Bear: “You have my everlasting 
thanks. When the Bull and the Cock molest you, or threaten 
it, give but one fierce scream, and I shall hear it even in the 
depths of my winter-sleep, and I will arise and come to your 
aid. Conquer your prodigals and parricides in your own way, 
and as soon as you can; and be the Eagle land, the great, power¬ 
ful, United land, forever!” Then were heard loud shouts for 
the Eagle and for the Bear; and the voice of the shouting mul¬ 
titude lingered upon the word “forever!” 

PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY CONTAINING THE MORAL. 

Moral for the Bull .—“Look before you leap.” 

Moral for the Cock .—“Every cock to his own dunghill.” 

Moral for the Bear.—“A friend in need is a friend indeed.” 

Moral for the Eagle .—“Be sure you’re right, and then go ahead.” 
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A toice os of the ocean surge! 

I see a mighty nation tread, 

With banners drooped and funeral dirge, 

Within the city of the dead. 

On yonder slope, but yesterday, 

Clashed steel with steel, and breast with breast; 
And tossed the battle’s blood-red spray 
O’er hosts who now in silence rest. 

II. 

Kneel, motherland ! in broken prayer, 

To kiss the dear, the holy ground; 

See strong men weep like children, there, 
Spelling in vain each nameless mound; 

And far, by Erie’s waters deep, 

Or mid the solemn woods of Maine, 

The gray sire dreams, in troubled sleep, 

Of one who comes not home again. 

III. 

Sword of the Lord!—that cry of wo 
From many a bleeding wound shall start— 
Rest in thy scabbard, rest! Ah, no! 

While traitors stab a mother’s heart! 

As breaks the thunder s gathered roar, 

I hear—I hear a nation’s cry, 

From stormy cliff and sounding shore: 

No Peace, no Peace, till Treason die! 

IV. 

No! by the sacred toils of all 

Who laid with no cement but truth 
The stones of our Cyclopean wall; 

No ! by a people’s giant youth ; 

No! by the red blood crime hath spilt; 

No! by this heirdom of the free: 

Bare the bright sword, swear on the hilt. 

These years of wrong no more shall be l 


V. 

Chaunt ye not now the Requiem sad, 
Lift ye the War-song clear and high; 
Sing till it stir the sleepers glad 

Who ’neath these crowded hillocks Be. 
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Sing, motherland! ye peaks that bloom 
With wreaths of the eternal snow; 

Ye primal forests, in whose womb 
Navies of oak and iron^grow! 

VI. 

Sing, prairies rich with nobler grains, 

Of bearded men, of freeborn sons! 

And thou, great river, through whose veins 
The life-blood of our heroes runs; 

More than the yellow Tiber’s wave 
Thy banks shall gleam with deathless fame, 
Sing, with thy torrents, of the brave 
Who died to keep a nation’s spotless name! 


THE USE OF IRON IN FORTIFICATIONS. 

BY J. O. BARNARD, LIEUTENANT-COLONEL OF ENGINEERS, BRIGADIER-GENB- 

RAL, ETC. 

The New York “Times’* recently published an extract from a 
letter received from St. Petersburg, from which I take the fol¬ 
lowing sentences:— 

“The war preparations continue here upon a scale unprece¬ 
dented in the history of Russia. * * * * * * * 

Very large earth-works and stone forts have been constructed • 
at this place, Cronstadt, Helsingfors, Viborg, and other places. 
The old granite forts at Cronstadt are to be covered with 12- 
inch rolled plates .” 

The gist of the passage (for us) is in the last phrase, which 1 
have italicized: though the preceding announcement, that “very 
large stone forts have been constructed,” &c., might well prompt 
the inquiry, “Are these new stone forts to be plated likewise 
with the enormous thickness of twelve inches of iron?” 

Knowing something of the construction of the “ old granite 
forts** of Cronstadt, I venture to express my disbelief of this 
unqualified assertion that they “are to be covered with twelve- 
inch rolled iron plates. ** I doubt it—first, because such thick- v 
ness would be extravagant; second, because there is nothing 
yet to prove that such protection is necessary on those massive 
works. What it is probable the Russian engineers are doing, 
or are going to do, or, at any rate, what they ought to do, is to 
reduce the enormous embrasures which now deface those fine 
works, greatly impair their efficiency and endanger their capa¬ 
bility of maintaining a contest with an enemy’s fleet, and to 
protect the embrasure throats (reduced to proper dimensions) by 
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those “ twelve-inch rolled plates’’ or forged bars. The embra¬ 
sure and its surroundings thus thoroughly protected, and the 
forts properly armed, I should feel little apprehensions as to the 
narm that an iron-clad—or a fleet of iron-clads—could do to the 
granite walls. 

An instructive experiment as to the effect of artillery upon 
masonry was made by General Totten, Chief Engineer U.S.A., 
at West Point, in the summer of 1851. Although no such guns 
as the fifteen-inch and thirteen-inch smooth bores and the rifled 
two hundred and three hundred pounders were then known, yet 
the test to which the wall (but five feet thick) was subjected 
was a severe one. A ten-inch solid shot (weighing one hundred 
and twenty-eight pounds), discharged at the short distance of one 
hundred yards from the target, will inflict a blow not much, if 
at all, less severe than the heavier projectiles we can now throw 
from the greater distances at which iron-clads must necessarily 
lie in cannonading our forts. The result did not induce us to 
think it necessary to sheathe with iron the general surface of ex¬ 
posed masonry of sea-coast batteries. 

But there has been another experiment* more interesting than 
this,—\iz.: that made by the British frigate “ Edinburgh” upon the 
walls of the fort at Bomarsund during the same year. I quote 
the account from my pamphlet on the “Dangers and Defences 
of New York:”— 

“ The experimental practice of the ‘ Edinburgh’ upon the walls 
of the Bomarsund (after the capture) deserves to be recorded; for 
here, if ever, with all the means, and no hostile shot to encounter, 

* The following slip, cut from the New York “ Army and Navy Journal,” tells 
us that the French Emperor is making a practical test of this and kindred 
matters:— 

“While experiments arc being made in the Atlantic to ascertain the com¬ 
parative merits of the iron-cased ships of war of the French Imperial navy, 
other experiments arc about to be made at the island of Aix, off Rochefort, by 
which the Emperor expects to be informed whether fortifications of stone are 
capable of resisting the attack of a fleet of iron-sides. After the question has 
been decided, experiments arc to be made with the object of deciding whether 
fortifications on land, which have the advantage of remaining fixed, can be so 
constructed as to defeat any attack from a battery in motion, such as a ship of 
war. These experiments are to be commenced early in the month of October, 
under the personal inspection, it is said, of the Emperor, attended by several 
of the most distinguished military and naval engineers. The first experiment 
to ascertain the capability of stone fortifications to resist iron-clad ships of 
war, is to be made by an attack on Fort Licdot, in the island of Aix.” 

Much misapprehension exists as to the breaching of Fort Pulaski and the 
destruction of Fort Sumter. The destruction of a masonry wall has always 
been regarded as a certain thing when it can be operated upon by a land battery , 
at whatever distance the latter can throw its shot with any accuracy. In Spain 
it was done at nine hundred and one thousand yards, by twelve and eighteen 
pounder smooth bores. The introduction of rifled artillery has increased this 
range (as now shown) to upwards of two miles, where the surface presented by 
the work (as in the case of Pulaski and Sumter) is very large. The result is 
that in rcoccupying these works, we must cover our masonry by earth from 
the point where General Gilmore put his batteries, or we must exclude our enemy 
from their possessions by fortifications. 
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a ship’s batteries might be expected to breach ‘granite walls/ 
The 4 Edinburgh’ had in this case all the essential qualities of a 
floating battery,—viz.: the largest and most powerful guns in the 
British navy; shot-proof sides would not have added to her of¬ 
fensive powers. 

“ I give Sir Howard Douglas’s own words :— 6 But the results of 
the experimental firing at the remnant of the fort, which, unless 
the previous firing of the ships during the attack was absolutely 
harmless, must have been somewhat damaged, and moreover 
shaken by the blowing up of the contiguous portions, do not war¬ 
rant this conclusion, even should the attacking ships be per¬ 
mitted, like the “Edinburgh,” to take up, quietly and coolly, 
positions within five hundred yards, and then deliberately com¬ 
mence and continue their firing without being fired at! The firing 
of the “Edinburgh” at one thousand and sixty yards was un¬ 
satisfactory. Three hundred and ninety shot and shell were fired 
from the largest and most powerful guns in the British navy 
(viz.: from the Lancaster gun, of ninety-five hundred-weight, 
with an elongated shell of one hundred pounds ; from sixty-eight 
pounders of ninety-five hundred-weight, and thirty-two pounders 
of fifty-six hundred-weight solid-shot guns ; from ten-inch shell 
guns of eighty-four hundred-weight, with hollow shot of eighty- 
four pounds ; from eight-inch shell guns of sixty-five and sixty 
hundred-weight, with hollow shot of fifty-six pounds), and did but 
little injury to the work At four hundred and eighty yards, 
two hundred and fifty shot, shells, and hollow shot were fired. 
A small breach was formed in the facing of the outer wall of ex¬ 
tremely bad masonry, and considerable damage done to the em¬ 
brasures and other portions of the wall; but no decisive result 
was obtained,—no practicable breach formed by which the work 
might be assaulted, taken, and effectually destroyed, although six 
hundred and forty shot and shells (forty thousand pounds of 
metal) were fired into the place, first at one thousand and sixty, 
and then at four hundred and eighty, yards.’ ” 

It will be seen in this case that the Lancaster one hundred 
pounders, the smooth bore sixty-eight pounder (proved to be 
now, at this day , one of the most formidable guns against iron 
plating the English have, or have invented), eight and ten inch 
shell guns, and thirty-two pounder solid-shot guns, firing two 
hundred and fifty rounds, failed to produce any “practicable 
breach,” at the short distance of four hundred and eighty yards, 
upon a wall of very miserable rubble masonry. (The walls of the 
“Cronstadt forts” are of great thickness, and faced with superb 
ashlar blocks of Finland granite, quite different affairs in construc¬ 
tion from the Bomarsund fort where this experiment was tried.) 
Let it be recollected that the “ Edinburgh” was quietly practising 
her guns against the abandoned walls of a masonry fort, from 
the empty embrasures of which no “ ten-inch columbiads,” no 
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three hundred pounder rifled Parrotts, no thirteen-inch smooth 
bores, belched forth their ponderous, destructive, and deadly mis¬ 
siles. The guns of the u Edinburgh” were trained with perfect 
coolness and care against a single point of the masonry wall. 
There is no question that, under such conditions , an iron-clad 
could, with time and expenditure of ammunition enough, batter 
down the walls of a granite fort; but the iron-clad has u walls*’of 
her own, which cannot well bear the battering of such guns as we 
put into our embrasures ; she is a structure which a well-directed 
shot, such as we can now throw, may even sink. I readily admit 
that some very ugly scars may be made upon the surface of our 
handsome granite walls, but ain yet of the opinion that, so long as 
the embrasure and its surroundings arc made secure by iron, nothing 
an iron-clad fleet can do, armed with the most formidable guns 
we yet know to have been put afloat, will seriously impair the 
offensive powers of the fort, in the limited time the fleet can main¬ 
tain the contest. 

In this aspect of the case, I do not yet anticipate any ex¬ 
tensive substitution of iron for masonry, nor much further use of 
iron for the protection of masonry than may be necessary to 
give perfect security to the embrasures. Behind masonry walls 
(having embrasures thus secured), and under masonry casemates, 
we can use guns of the most formidable power, such as the two 
hundred and three hundred pounder rifled and the ten-inch and 
thirteen-inch smooth bore; and the importance of the casemate 
(better made of masonry than any other material) for the pro¬ 
tection of guns and gunners has been amply demonstrated by 
events of this war. The use, in the defence, of the modern very 
heavy guns, and the close action anticipated in the attack by 
the iron-clads, render this kind of protection almost indispen¬ 
sable. 

But there are other aspects of the problem of harbor defence 
which suggest the idea of the probable use of iron. We have, 
through the inventive skill, scientific research, and energy of 
Rodman, brought into the service, both for harbor defence and 
for the armament of iron-clads, the fifteen-inch gun. In the 
turret of a monitor it is manageable and its gunners well se¬ 
cured. An early advocate (and one who is still so) of this gun, I 
cannot see it, as it is now mounted and used upon the ordinary bar¬ 
bette carriage, without the feeling that the problem with regard to 
it is not yet solved. The putting of these guns in pairs into tur¬ 
rets on the ramparts of masonry works or behind the parapets of 
earthen batteries, where they shall be managed with facility by ma¬ 
chinery, docs not seem to me an insoluble problem, though one I 
do not profess to have solved. If we take the next step we are 
now proposing, and make a twenty-inch gun , weighing fifty tons 
and throwing a shell of seven or eight hundred pounds’ weight, it 

ems tome the resort to the iron turret will become almost obli- 
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gatory, or, like the Turks, we must content ourselves with one 
single line of direction for firing such guns. 

One effect of the introduction of such guns as we are now 
making into harbor defence will be, I think, or ought to be, the 
diminution of the enormous number of guns we thought neces¬ 
sary before, by the substitution, for those which would do com¬ 
paratively little damage, of others of almost certain effect. But the 
attainment of this legitimate result can only be had by rendering 
the new guns capable of being used with rapidity , accuracy , and 
security to the gunners. If we do attain these results, as 1 think 
we ought, we shall cease to pile tier upon tier of granite case¬ 
mates, and thereby limit materially the amount of damage the 
shattering of a scarp-wall may cause. 

In the above remarks I have had fortifications for “harbor 
defence” solely in mind. But what has been said concerning 
the use of iron for embrasures of sea-coast batteries will apply, 
of course, to permanent land fortifications, where casemated 
guns, as in the German system, are employed. Its use may 
possibly be extended to sheathing the scarp-wall itself, of case- 
mated flanks of bastions and caponnieres, for protection against 
distant curvated fires, by which, it is alleged, such flanks may be 
destroyed. The very narrow opening to the embrasure which 
the use of iron renders practicable, and the security given to 
the gun and walls of the flanks, without any very extravagant 
expense (compared with the entire cost of the long German 
fronts), may thus enable the fundamental idea of that system to 
be realized, as it has never yet been realized in masonry con¬ 
struction. 

I should deem it as among the possible events, too, that in the 
salients of permanent fortifications rifled guns (say one hundred 
pounders) maybe mounted singly or in pairs, in revolving turrets. 
Such guns would sweep the entire horizon, and could be kept 
in position ; whereas, according to usual arrangements, all such 
guns are speedily driven from their positions by the first and 
most distant batteries of the besiegers. The very small amount 
of surface the turret need show above the parapet, the compara¬ 
tively light artillery available for siege purposes, render it pro¬ 
vable to me that such a turret would be effectual for its purpose. 
The embrasures or port-holes would be very small, and could be 
effectually guarded from embrasure-shot. 

When there happens to be railroad, bar, or plate iron at hand and 
available, it may be used occasionally in other kinds of batteries, 
as it was in the rebel batteries on Cumming’s Point against Fort 
Sumter ; though my own feeling would be to prefer being behind 
a parapet of earth with good gabion or fascine revetments to its 
embrasures, to being behind a temporarily constructed battery 
having iron used about its embrasures or overhead. 

Another incidental use of iron for harbor defence may be in 
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the shape of chains or wire cables, for obstructing the channel- 
ways between our land batteries. 

The impression is becoming very strong among military and 
naval men, as well as among well-informed non-professional per¬ 
sons, that obstructions of some sort are indispensably necessary 
in order to detain the enemy’s iron-clads long enough under the 
fire of the shore batteries to disable them.* 

The problem is beset with difficulties, and one thing appeals to 
common sense,—viz.: that we must not consider absolutely neces¬ 
sary that which is impracticable . It may be regarded as essen¬ 
tially impracticable to make, or rather to rely on, an auxiliary 
which will take twelve months, or even six months, to construct, 
which will be so real an obstruction to our own uses of the har¬ 
bor that its being put in place could not be tolerated unless an 
enemy held the seas so thoroughly as to sweep our commerce off 
the ocean, that could not be kept in place during ice-floods, &c., 
while it would cost millions, would so soon decay as to be un¬ 
available except for the particular emergency which created it. 

If an obstruction can be devised which, when once con¬ 
structed, can be preserved—-just as a fort or ship can bo pre¬ 
served—for use when wanted, which can be speedily put in place 
and as speedily removed, which shall not seriously embarrass our 
own uses of the harbor, nor dangerously gather floating ice,—the 
“obstruction” may be adopted as a constituent part of the system 
of harbor defence. Otherwise we may as well give it up, save to 
improvise, out of materials at hand,—timber, canal-boats, hulks, 
&c.,—in moments of emergency, such obstructions as we best can. 

Whether an obstruction can be made which shall fulfil the 
conditions I have indicated, can hardly be determined without 
experiment. Rather than expend millions upon what will not fulfil 
such conditions, I should prefer to expend an equal sum upon a class 
of iron-clads especially designed as auxiliaries to harbor defence. 
Limited to harbor defence and to harbor navigation, I believe 
iron-clads may be made practically invulnerable to any projec¬ 
tile a sea-going vessel can throw. The monitor form is pecu¬ 
liarly favorable for such purposes; for it presents no surface to 
the enemy’s shot on which serious damage can be done, except 
the turrets, and these may be made of any thickness of iron* 
found to be necessary. As harbor defence, vessels are not re¬ 
quired to carry fuel for more than a day or two’s consumption, 
they may have models and horse-power fitted to any desired 
speed, and may be made formidable rams. The presence of a few 

*This opinion derives most of its strength from the idea that there is but 
a single line of shore defences to bo passed. It is a principle of harbor de¬ 
fence that, at least for important harbors, such as those of our great sea¬ 
ports, shore batteries should be so located that the enemy can find no position 
within the harbor where he shall not be under their fire. This is not always fully 
v nicticable; but where it is so> it leaves little to be desired on the part of the 
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such vessels in a harbor would make the question of forcing the 
passage of our formidable shore batteries quite a different one 
from what it otherwise might be. 


WAR-SONGS AND THEIR INFLUENCE IN HISTORY. 

BY CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. 

The war-song, from a historical point of view, is the beginning 
of the poetry of every nation. Love and wine do indeed fur¬ 
nish subjects for songs of even greater general interest, but this 
very universality of appreciation removes them more widely 
from the sphere of characteristic development which gives sig¬ 
nificance to every work of art. War is the test of national 
strength; nay, more, it has always been the principal cause 
of the real life of every independent country. In its heroes 
every nation worships itself, and the poet is the shadow of the 
hero,—not a darkened one, however, but rather like those which 
have been observed on mountains within the tropics, encircled 
by a “glory” of the most brilliant hues. 

Could we reach the beginning of poetry, it is probable that 
the germ of the Mahabarata, that stupendous epic of the Eastern 
world, or of the Iliad, might be found in a single war-song, com¬ 
memorating the deeds of a single hero. The Nibelungen lay, 
which is, as regards unity of narrative and sharp-cut simplicity 
of execution, the most perfect poem of its kind in existence, was 
thus formed from those war-songs or hero-lyrics which still float 
in a detached, original form among Northern nations. It is 
worth noting, in this connection, that in each of these epics 
the great deeds of a single hero, and his subsequent murder, 
effected through a single vulnerable spot by a treacherous hand, 
form the principal personal point of the narrative, and that in 
the Nibelungen Lied, as in the Mahabarata, the hero is thus 
slain while drinking at a forest fountain. Does this indicate 
.the possibility that there once existed a primeval Indo-Germanic 
or Aryan epic, fragments of which were borne by the earliest 
migrating races from the East to the shores of Greece and the 
forests of the North ? Were this possibility any thing more than 
conjecture,—and I offer it only as such,—it would be at least 
valuable, as giving us the subject-matter of the world’s first 
great war-song, and of the deeds and death of its hero. 

Wonderful, indeed, is the war-song when studied as to its 
influence in early times on history. The warrior made the 
nation, fame made the warrior, and the poet shaped his fame. 
Therefore among the old Arab tribes fires were lighted and great 
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rejoicings made when a poet had manifested himself among them, 
for in his songs they anticipated their own glory. And as the 
poetry which fires the hearts of ruder races rises rather from 
natural genius than culture, it was not wonderful that the bard 
who sang of battles should have been regarded as really inspired, 
or that the same word should indicate at once the poet and the 
prophet. In the old Norse tongue, poetry was called by the 
Scalds “the gift of Odin,” and the phraseology peculiar to it 
“ the language of the gods.” 

A fine illustration of the reverence in which the maker of war- 
songs was anciently held by warlike men is that given in the 
account of 44 the ransom” of the Jarl, Egill Scallagrym, a cele¬ 
brated Icelandic poet who had, in feud, slain the son of Eric, 
King of Norway. 44 Being afterwards seized in Iceland by 
Eric’s queen, she sent him after her husband into England; 
which he had just before invaded, and where he had then gained 
some footing. Though Egill had so highly exasperated the king, 
he purchased his pardon by a poem, said to have been pro¬ 
nounced extempore in a full assembly of Eric and his chiefs.” 

Centuries passed before this great social and political power 
of the singer of war-songs was impaired. As an illustration of 
this, as well as of the maxim that history repeats itself, I may 
cite the instance, at a much later date, in France, of the turbu¬ 
lent troubadour and warrior, 

** Bertrand de Born, 

Who, with one wild song, inflamed 
Perigord and Ventadorn.”* 

This minstrel had, almost directly, caused the death of Henry 
of Guienne, by inducing him to make war on his own father, 
Henry II. of England, during which war the son was slain. 
Yet, exactly as in the case of the Norse Scald, Eric the poet 
was suffered to escape when captured by the father ; owiqg, as wo 
are told, to a few artful words, or more probably, as repiesented 
by Uhland, through the influence of his songs. In either case, 
the parallel between the Norseman and the Norman still remains 
perfect. But as it may be suspected that this remarkable im¬ 
munity from personal injury was, especially in the case of Egill 
Scallagrym, something exceptional, or perhaps fabled, it may 
be as well to remember that this same 44 war-singer,” at a time 


* Uhland'* Gcdichte: Bertrand de Born . Dante awarded, in the Inferno, Canto 
28, a terrible punishment to De Born : 

“ Father and son 

I set at mutual war. . . . For parting them, my brain, 

Parted, alas! I carry from its source 
That in my trunk inhabits. Thus tho law 
Of retribution fiercely works in me.” 

Cart’s translation. 
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when his Danish fellow-countrymen were peculiarly hateful to 
the Anglo-Saxons, visited freely at the court of the latter, 
receiving from King Athelstane many gifts and honors, which 
are naively described by a chronicler as consisting of “tworings, 
and two little coffers well filled with money; also real estate, 
personal property, and offices in church and state.” On one 
occasion he received from Athelstane sixteen ounces of pure 
gold for a carmen encomiasticon , or laudatory song. All things 
considered, it does not appear that even Mr. Tennyson is better 
paid than was this singer of cloven skulls, whose ballads read as 9 
if illuminated with blood. 

The wonderful influence which war-songs have had in history 
is, in its origin, best illustrated by the honor thus extended to 
those who made them. The bards of the Celts and Teutons 
gave, in a single effort, both the lyrics and the laws to their 
people. “When the song was sung,” says the Ludwigslied,—the 
oldest war-lay of the German people,*—“ the battle begun.” 


44 Song was sung, 

Battle was begun, 

Blood shone in the cheeks 
Of the Franks who played. 
Each revenged himself, 

No one like Ludewig. 

44 Quick and bold 
Was his soul ever. 

This one he cut through, 
That one he stabbed. 
Praised be God’s power! 
Ludwig conquered. 

Thanks to all saints! 

His was the victory.” 


History gives us no record of races in which battle, murder, 
and sudden death were so concentrated into one all-absorbing 
subject jf lifelong contemplation, as among our Northern an¬ 
cestry;—none in which war and blood were so amazingly identi¬ 
fied with duty and religion,—the highest salvation being reserved 
for him alone who died by the sword. And the fire which caused 
the blaze—the burning life of those terrible conquests whose 
war-flames lighted all Europe—was the influence of war-songs. 
For the song was to them sermon and newspaper, oration and 
argument, law and promise, all in one. I do not think there 
was ever much debating among those old Vikings. While throw¬ 
ing their runesticks to decide whether the enemy were too strong, 
some one would suddenly raise a ballad of death, and then there 
was no more doubting, only madness and headlong fury. The 
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raven on their flag flapped its wings, the prow of the sea-dragon 
cut the blue waves, and another city was doomed. 

“ Odin ! immortal sire! 

Father of slaughter! roaring deity! 

Who on thy wings of fire bearest through earth 
Thick desolation; who from Valhall's halls 
Callest the slain to join thee;—vengeful god ! 

Give to the Danish sword yon Saxon’s blood. . . . 

Ruler of thunders! . . . Lo, it flaps its wings! 

Subjects, rejoice! the Raven flaps its wings!” 

The degree to which the mere words of certain songs mad¬ 
dened the Norsemen and drove them onwards to tremendous 
deeds, during stormy centuries, appears in every chapter of their 
history, in every life of their heroes. Charles Kingsley had 
not forgotten this when, in Hypatia, he represented the Goths 
as led by a song and naught else, through death and dole, to 
seek the city of Odin, or that, when they faltered, the most ter¬ 
rible threat which could be made by a leader was to sing that 
fearful lay:— 

“ ‘ Hear the song of Asgard, warriors of the Goths! Did not Alario the king 
love it well? Did I not sing it before him in the palace of the Caesars, till he 
swore, for all the Christian that he was, to go southward in search of the holy 
city ? And when he went to Valhalla, . . . did I not sing^you all the song of 
Asgard in Messina there, till you swore to follow the Amal through fire and 
water, until we found the hall of Odin, and received the mead-cup from his 
own hand ? Hear it again, warriors of the Goths !* 

“‘Not that song!’ roared the Amal, stopping his ears with both hands. 
•Will you drive us blood-mad fcgain, just as we are settling down into our 
sober senses, and finding what our lives were given us for?’ ” 

If I have dwelt on the influence of war-songs on the Norse¬ 
men, it has been because their history itself reads like one loud 
call to battle, chanted by bards in fierce tones. Poetry, in its 
literal sense, was the principal element of their culture, and in 
this they attained an excellence strangely contrasting with their 
barbarism in other respects. The productions of their poets, it 
has been remarked, are far from being so easy and simple as 
might be expected: on the contrary, no compositions abound 
with more labored metaphors or more studied refinements, and 
these were redeemed from mannerism by daring spirit and a 
startling vigor of imagination. A thousand facts and analogies 
teach us that it was the Teutonic war-song which destroyed 
Rome, which shattered the corrupt Latin and Oriental civiliza¬ 
tion of Southern Europe, and built up the Romanesque era, 
which, in turn, brought forth the Middle Ages and the Crusades. 

The embarrassment of wealth in illustrations of the influence 
of war-songs on the history of the Middle Ages is of itself 
almost sufficient to deter me from attempting in these limits to 
multiply examples. Casting a glance into the full ripeness of 
that chivalric age which Richard Lion-Heart had proudly said 
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would end with himself, * we find the great king, as soon as freed 
from his Austrian prison, casting war-songs like darts at his 
foes. For the Troubadour Bertrand de Born—already men¬ 
tioned in these pages—had been a true prophet when he foretold 
that Richard when at liberty would make trouble for his old 
enemies. Among these was Philip Augustus of France; and it 
was while warring with him that Richard became embroiled with 
the Dauphin d’Auvergne. The truth seems to be that the chi- 
valric “Richard, 0 my king!” had induced the poor Dauphin 
to fight against his legal lord Philip, and then left him rather * 
shabbily in the lurch, very much as a certain modern chivalry 
left the cat’s paws in “my Maryland” to shift for themselves 
when they found it convenient to remove. There being no news¬ 
papers, and as proclamations were regarded as “low and slow,” in 
those days, the gentlemen sang savagely at each other,—Richard 
in Poitevin French, and the Dauphin in more elegant Provencal. 

It is worth noting that, while the “telling points” of the royal 
song consist of calling the Dauphin a “rabbit’s skin” and a 
“fellow,” of telling him that a Frenchman is all the same as a 
Lombard (or pawnbroker), and of sneering at his inferior rank, 
—the whole being turned off with an execrable pun,—the reply 
of his enemy is truly a masterpiece of elegant satire and biting 
irony, the verses not being deficient, either, in reproaches, which, 
while direct, are yet delicate, nor in a certain graceful courtesy, 
nor even in tender regret for old ties now severed. It is remark¬ 
able, in this strife between refinement and intelligence on one 
side and “chivalry” on the other, that the Dauphin’s only per¬ 
sonal boast is that among his subjects arc neither serfs nor Jews. 

It is something to be remembered that so early as the eleventh 
century a true gentleman prided himself on not being sustained 
by slave-labor or dependent on money-borrowing. 

\ The French had from the earliest times received from both 
Celtic and Norse sources the fullest inspiration of war-songs; and 
it has been clearly shown that in no nation of Europe was the 
minstrel and the warrior so long and so frequently combined in 
illustrious instances.f With these they had also at an early 


* “ Et quant li rois vit que morir le convenoit, il cHsoit ensi: Ha! rois Richard 
morra8 tu done! haa! Mors come ifes hardie quant tu oses assaillir le roi 
Richard! H4e chevalrie, come ore iras & declin ? H6 povres dames et povre 
chevalier que devenres vous ? H£e Diex! qui rentenra mais chevalrie, lar- 
ghfece ne courtoisie.”— La Cronique de Rains , p. 80. 

f In the Biblioth&que Impdriale of Paris are preserved MSS. containing 
poems by the following “lords of high degree,” in many instances embla¬ 
zoned with their arms. Of the twelfth century, Qu4nes de Bethune; Thibaut, 
Count de Bar; Gilles de Beaumont; Hugo de Br6sy ; the Chatelain de Coucy; 
Hugo or Hugucs de la Ferte; Hues d’Oisy ; Robert de Mauvoisin; Raoul de 
Ferrigres. Of the thirteenth century, Gautier d’Argis; Richard de Semilly; 
Auboine de Sezanne; Gillebert de Berneville; Thibaut de Blazon; the Duke of 
Brabant; Jean do Brienne; the Vidame (vice-domini) de Chartres; Jacques de 
Chison; Maurice et Pierre de Craon; Jean Erars, seigneur de Valery; Raoul 
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date popular Latin war-songs composed on their own soil; and 
fragments of these, referring even to the deeds of Julius Caesar 
and other generals, are still preserved. Such were the rude 
refrains of the soldiers of Maximinus; and to the same family 
belongs the leonine Latin war-song sung by the soldiers of Clo- 
taire II. to celebrate a victory gained over the Saxons in 623. 
“It was,” says Bishop Hildegaire, who preserved it, “a rude 
lay, which for its very coarseness flew from all mouths, so that 
even the women sang it everywhere in chorus, clapping their 
hands ,”—ltd canentium faemince que choros indS plaudendo 
componebant. And so in very scorn he partly quotes it,—and 
we thank his reverend shade for giving us, even so scantily, a 
glimpse at the influence of a war-song on the Gauls of the 
seventh century, and at the women shouting rhyming Latin 
with madly beating hands. 

De Clotario est c&nere rege Francorum 
Qui ivit pugnare contr& Saxonum; 

Quam graviter provenisset missis Saxonum, 

Si non fuisset inclitus Faro de gente Burgundiorum.* 

Of Clotaire our gallant leader, of Frankish men the king, 

And his battle with the Saxons, let us all together sing; 

Even the Saxon messengers full wretchedly had fared, 

Had not Faro the Burgundian their lives in mercy spared. 

Rude as it was, this lay founded a mighty race, and boasts a 
glorious descendant; for it was the lineal ancestor of the Mar¬ 
seillaise. 

The war-song was never silent in old France; but it hurst out 
in its clearest and loudest strain in those earnest calls to the 
Crusades which were re-echoed over Europe. That these lyrics 
went to the heart of the people, that they stirred up the world 
to war, and spoke to the million as to a single man, is as evi¬ 
dent from their own words as from the testimony of history. 
Some are tender, mourning in sorrow for the absent in the Holy 
Land, yet rejoicing in their mission, as in the beautiful lai of 
the Dame de Fayal; others stirring the heart to rage or grief 
for the wrongs done to God by leaving his grave in the hands 
of li SaraBsin; while some are boldly menacing. 

Signor, saciez, ki or ne s’en ira 
En cele terre, u Diex fu mors et vis, 

Et ki la crois d’outre mer ne prendra, 

A paines mais ira cn Paradis: 

Ki a en soi pitte et ramembrance • 

Au taut Seignor, doit querre sa venjance, 

Et dglivrer sa terre et son pais. 


de Ferrteres; Gace Brul6; Bouchard de Mailly; Hugues de Lusignan, comte 
de la Marche; Raoul de Soissons; Roger d’Andely; Jean et Gilles des Mai- 
sons; Pierre de Viesmaisons. 

Rtcueil de Chant* Hutoriques Frangaie, 
par Leroux de Linct, Paris, 1841. 

* Poitiet populaxrt t Latincs , $c., par Edelstand du Meeil, Paris, 1848. 
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Now learn, my lords, that he who will not fare 
Forth to the land where God was quick and dead, 

And will not take the cross of outrt mer , 

May hardly hope to make in Heaven his bed. 

He who recalls with pity our great Lord, 

Should seek for vengeance on the heathen horde, 

And win the soil which knew his footsteps’ tread. 

For us our Lord once bore life’s sorest loss; 

To us our Lord at the great Doom will say: 

“Ye who did aid me once to bear my cross, 

Ye to yon angels now may wend your way: 

There with my mother Mary I shall be; 

But ye who gave no help on earth to me, 

Descend to hell, and there deep sunken stay!”* 

There are many of these war-psalms of the Crusades still 
extant in many languages, the effect of which upon the masses of 
Europe was thrilling and overwhelming. From city to city 
swept the wild songs, and where the sound was heard, men by 
thousands threw aside every earthly tie, and left all “to follow 
the Lord” and win his sepulchre. Earthly incitements were 
not wanting to urge them on: satire was freely applied to “the 
sweet little man” who stayed at home; and even those who had 
themselves made war-songs and fought bravely in the East were 
fiercely ridiculed in fresh lays for returning ere the sepulchre 
was won,—as was, for instance, Quines de Bethune. 

“In spite of all the saints, in spite of God, Quines has returned: may he 
be ill received, and shame to all who cry not ‘shame!’ on him. When God 
shall see him in his direst need, he will not aid the man who turned away. 

“Sing no more songs, Quines, I do entreat; for every song of yours is out 
of place. Here you are leading now a shameful life: you would not die re¬ 
joicing for your God ; he counts you truly with the recreants, and you remain 
all perjured with your king. Yes, truly, God, who over all is lord, will have 
no mercy on your king or you. 

“Oh, Qudnes was very brave when he went forth to sermonize the people and 
to preach. And when a single man remained behind, oh, who so prompt to 
shame him and reprove ? Now he most vilely has defiled his nest, and he is 
viler too than ere he went. Oh, let him keep his cross to show the world : it 
is the very cross he took with him.” 

The most exciting war-songs of the Crusades were, however, 
in rhyming Latin. Whether generally understood or not, it is 
certain that they spread like wild-fire over Europe, and had 
great influence in producing that movement which, in its turn, 
gave a new direction to the course of modern civilization. As 
regards their language in its relations to the singers, something 
may be attributed to “mob-electricity;” since we are told that 
Peter the Hermit often produced an effect similar to delirium on 
those who did not comprehend a syllable of the tongue in which 
he preached, and who were perhaps barely able to “see the holy 
wag of his head.” Some of these Latin war-songs were beauti¬ 
ful and deeply moving, as, for instance, the juxta threnos of the 
English monk Bertere. Its refrain is as follows :— 


* Polsies du Roi de Navarre, vol. ii. p. 132. 
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“ Lignum crucis 
Signum ducis 
Sequitur exercitus; 

Quod non cessit, 

Sed praecessit 
In vi Sancti Spiritus.” 

“ Writhing on the cross where he is made an offering for thee, 
he extends towards thee his arms, and thou wilt not be embraced.” 
Such is one of the verses which precedes this stately chorus. 
Ruder and wilder is another on the taking of Jerusalem by the 
Saracens, of which I can here only give a mere specimen:— 

44 Heu ! yooe flebili cogor ennarare 
Facinus quod accidit nuper ultra mare, 

Quando Saladino conoessum est vastare, 

Terram quam dignatus est Christus sio amare. 

“Flete, omnes populi! Flete et non parum! 

Graves luctus facite, planctum et amarum ! 

Flumina effundite, undas lachrymarum ! 

Sic ruinam plangite urbium sanctarum.” 

44 With weeping voice must I relate-—oh, heaven, woe is me!— 

The evil which befell of late in lands beyond the sea. 

When to Saladin ’twas granted, as pilgrim tidings tell. 

To devastate the Holy Land which Jesus loved so well. 

44 Weep, weep, ye nations all around; immeasurably weep! 

Oh, let your plaints be bitter, and your wailing long and deep! 

Pour forth your tears in rivers, in waves let them be tossed. 

While ye lament the ruin of the holy cities lost. 

44 Weep, weep, and very bitterly, who hear me, one and all. 

Ye sisters and ye brothers, the greater and the small. 

Lead better lives. I tell you, there is good cause to fear, 

For God in heaven is looking down upon all sinners here.” 

But there were also on the other side—among the Saracens— 
war-songs of rage or of grief, when Jerusalem was taken by the 
Christians. One of these, bearing a strange but accidental re¬ 
semblance to the monk-Latin lay which I have just cited, was 
written in Arabic by the celebrated Almodhafer Alahiwerdy, and 
was translated as follows, by Carlyle, Professor of Oriental Lan¬ 
guages at Cambridge in the last century:— 

‘‘From our distended eyeballs flow 

Mingled streams of tears and blood ; 

No care we feel, nor wish we know, 

But who shall pour the largest flood. 

44 But what defence can tears afford, 

What aid supply in this dread hour, 

When, kindled by the raging Bword, 

War’s raging flames the land devour? 

44 No more let sleep’s seductive charms 
Upon your torpid souls be shed: 

A crash like this, such dire alarms, 

Might burst the slumbers of the dead. 
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44 Think where your dear companions lie; 

Survey their fate, and hear their woes,— 

How some through trackless deserts fly, 

Some in tho vulture’s maw repose; 

“While some, more wretched still, must hear 
The tauntings of a Christian’s tongue: 

Hear this; and blush ye not to wear 
The silken robe of peace so long ? 

“ Remember what ensanguined showers 
The Syrian plains with crimson dyed, 

And think how many blooming flowers 
In Christian forts their beauties hide. 

“ Arabian youths ! in such a cause 
Can ye the voice of glory slight ? 

Warriors of Persia! can ye pause, 

Or fear to mingle in the fight ? 

44 If neither pity, fear, nor shame 

Your breasts can warm, your souls can move, 

Let emulation’s bursting flame 

Wake you to vengeance and to love.” 

And here, at the thought of war-songs in the East and their 
influence on history, I may well pause at the vastness of the 
subject and the overwhelming copiousness of illustration with 
which it is supplied. The fondness of the ancient Arabs for 
song was, to a modern, incredible. Their singers of war and 
glory were “ the defenders of honor” of each tribe. Every year 
at the fair of Ocadh did these laureates meet to compete in a 
display of rival talents, when the effects of song or of ferocious 
Arab blood were such that the u intellectual battles” generally 
ended in bloodshed. To allay the jealousies and feuds produced 
and cherished by this ancient custom, Mahomet abolished it by 
an express precept of the Koran. The best song sung on these 
occasions was inscribed in golden letters on Egyptian paper, and 
hung up in the temple of Mecca. Thence they were learned 
and sung over all Arabia. The following verses are a translation 
of a war-song in.the Moallakat, as this collection was termed. 
Their hero, Antar, is at once the Apollo and Hercules of Eastern 
song. Thus, in a modern Arab lay, a swain, boasting to his mis¬ 
tress of his prowess in love, declares:— 

“Ld-amel ’am&yil m& amelh&sh Antar! 

I will do such deeds as Antar did not. 

44 On, Antar, on! the exulting warriors cry. 

’Gainst my black steed a thousand lances fly, 

Onward, to stem the rowing tide, I pressed, 

Till streams of blood o’erflowed my courser’s chest: 

Silent and sad he turned, his rider eyed, 

And though the words of utterance were denied, 

Looks of reproach his inward feeling spoke, 

While sobs of anguish from his heart-strings broke. 

Rallying again, his fiery head he rears, 

And proudly charges mid his fierce compeers. 

While as war’s terrors I again defy, 

4 On, Antar, on!’ the exulting warriors cry. 
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“ Ours is the world, and all its riches ours. 

None dares resist us ’midst Arabia’s powers: 

None dares control: if any vainly try 
To chain our freedom, from the yoke we fly. 

None dares rebuke our valor as unjust. 

Else the rash slanderer should repent in dust: 

One chief we own, and when that chieftain’s son 
Swears to maintain the name his sire has won, 

In such frank fealty as becomes the free, 

We bend, and make the nations bend the knee. 

Still will we pour our warriors o’er the plain. 

And still our ships shall rule the boundless main.’* 

The ancient Arab war-song on the battle of Sabla, by Taafer 
ben Alba, is said to have had a stirring effect on the followers of 
Mahomet, and its spirited images and graceful antithesis betray 
the true poem even through the veil of an indifferent translation. 
But what Oriental tongue is there in which, according to ono 
phase or another of mental or national development, poetry was 
not wellnigh perfected,* or in which it does not appear as a 
real impulse to great personal deeds and political changes ? It 
was the excitement caused by the words of a war-song which 
ended the life of Toghrul III., and with him the brilliant dy¬ 
nasty of the Seljuk monarchs of Persia. The description of this 
event is worth transcribing:— 

“ Toghrul went forth to battle flushed with wine, and was un¬ 
horsed and killed as he was singing with a loud voice some 
stanzas from the Shah Nameh of Firdusi, which describe the 
prowess of a victorious hero opening a passage for his troops amid 
the dismayed ranks of his enemies. Hubbeel ul Seyur, a Per¬ 
sian historian, thus describes his death. He sung from the Shah 
Nameh thus:— 

“ 4 When the dust arose which attended the march of my enemies, 

When the cheeks of my bravest warriors turned pale with affright. 

Then I raised on high my ponderous mace.’ 

“ The drunken monarch lifted up his mace as he sung these 
verses; but it descended not, like that of the hero of Firdusi, on 
the enemy, but on the knee of his own horse, which fell to the 
ground, and Toghrul was slain as he lay there, not by the king 
of Khorasan, but by one who had formerly been his subject.” 

Such was the end of the last of a great Persian line whose 
predecessors have been sung in modern song:— 

“Name me the king whose power was vast enough 
To cope with death or cheat the sepulchre. 

Whither is Chosroes gone, the mightiest he 
Of Persian kings ? Whither did Sapor go ? ... 

And he, the nameless king who Hadbr built, 

Where Khabur and the lordly Tigris flow?”f 


* For an excellent critique of the different schools of Oriental song, I refer 
the reader to Poets and Poetry of the East , by William Rounseville Alger. 

f Songs of Summer, by Richard Henry Stoddard. Boston: Ticknor St 
fields, 1857. 
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Turning again towards the West, we find a transition era, and 
a blending between Arab war-songs and those inspired by 
Gothic blood in Spain, where the “ tuneful chivalry” of the Moor 
chimed in harmony with that of Christian knighthood, giving us 
as result the romanceros and the chronicle of the Cid. Of these 
songs and their influence little need be said. There are few, 
I presume, of my readers who are not familiar with at least Lock¬ 
hart’s Spanish Ballads, and fewer still who have not learned 
from Byron “the very mournful ballad” of the siege and cap¬ 
ture of Alhama, whose effect was such that Moors were forbidden 
to sing it, under pain of death. In these lays, in which the line 
of demarcation between a Moorish and Spanish origin cannot, 
according to the best authority, be accurately drawn, we find 
the very soul of romance beautifully identified with almost lite¬ 
ral truth. “They may,” says Longfellow, “be regarded ii* the 
light of historic documents; they are portraits of long-departed 
ages; and if at times their features are exaggerated and colored 
with too bold a contrast of light and shade, yet the free and spi¬ 
rited touches of a master’s hand are recognized in all. They 
are instinct, too, with a spirit of Castilian pride,—with the 
high and dauntless spirit of liberty that burned so bright of old 
in the heart of the brave hidalgo.”* 

The Spanish, not being a reading race, have at all times ex¬ 
pressed and circulated their political creeds in the form of songs. 
Since thirty years the Tragala and Marchemos Voluntaries 
have exerted an influence equal to that of any war-song of 
modern times, and rung wildly in many a storm of riot or of 
revolution. It may interest many to know that a parody of the 
last-named lyric became the war-song of Mexico during the 
struggle of that country with the United States. 

“Marchemos voluntaries, 

A1 campo del honor! 

Atacar a los Yankees 
Que vienen con TayMr.” 

“ March to the field, ye volunteers, 

Where honor may be won, 

Let us attack the Yankees 
With Taylor coming on. 

“The Mexicans will ne’er be slaves 
To such a wretch as he; 

For of the Constitution 
Defenders true are we. 

“If Yankees come against us. 

With trump and clarion’s din, 

Then we will ring the bells which hang 
In Santo Augustin. 

* Longfellow: The Poets and Poetry of Europe. 
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“ Then march into the combat, 

With cannon thundering round: 

The heart of every Mexican 
Will quicken at the sound.”* 

“That was all long ago.” Now we have buried the hatchet, 
and have any thing but ill feelings toward our whilom foe. “ For 
times still change, and we do change with them.” 

Though far less known to the world, there is in Spain’s sister 
kingdom, pleasant Portugal, an extensive and beautiful poesy, 
from which, as congenial to war-songs, I may cite an Ode on 
War by De Moraes Sarmento, which is perhaps superior to any 
poem of its form and subject in a modern language. 

A vast array of illustrations of war-songs on history meets 
us in Germany. Between the old heathen lay of Hildebrand 
and the Ludwig’slied, what with spear-glittering minnesingers 
and flashing sword-cut songs, fierce hero-books, and a Nibelun- 
gen epic which reads like the rush of a torrent of blood amid 
groans of the dying, we have the war-song little less dominant 
than it was among the Norsemen who lived to sing and sang to 
die. We still seem to hear its terrible tone even in the sternly 
solemn songs of the Flagellants, which march on, like those who 
sung them, as with measured stride and with an infinite and un¬ 
earthly hatred of all things pertaining to earth,—the earliest 
eidolon of the Puritan,—for they too were at war with the 
world. And it certainly swells into terrible reality in the lays 
of the Peasants’ War and of the wild Anabaptists of the Low 
Countries, as of humanity tortured to madness. There can be 
no doubt as to the effect of song in rousing men to the stormiest 
and wildest deeds, when we study these lyrics. They speak, 
indeed, for themselves. Very striking, indeed, and closely allied 
to them, is the “ specimen of the songs made by the people of 
the Netherlands while Alva was making their laws,” given by 
Motley:— 

11 Slaet op den tromele , van dirre dom deyrt. 

“ Beat the drum gayly, rub a dow, rub a dub; 

Beat the drum gayly, rub a dub, rub a dow; 

Beat the drum gayly, rub a dow, rub a dub,— 

Long live the Beggars! is the watchword now. 

“The Spanish Inquisition without intermission. 

The Spanish Inquisition has drunk our blood; 

The Spanish Inquisition, may God’s malediction 
Blast the Spanish Inquisition and all her brood! 


* Having rendered this song from memory, and forgotten the last two lines 
of the original, I should state that as given in the translation they are merely 
supplied to complete the verse. The air to which they are sung is that known 
as The Watcher; with the addition, however, of a very singular and spirited 
refrain. 
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“ Long live the Beggars! wilt thou Christ’s word cherish ? 

Long live the Beggars! be bold of heart and hand; 

Long live the Beggars! God will not see thee perish ; 

Long live the Beggars! oh noble Christian band!” 

From the fifteenth century to the present day, the war-songs 
of Germany rise with every age in fresh swarms. Gazing 
deeply into the mysteries of its life, we find the people of 
that country perhaps of all modern races most prone to record 
sensations in rhyme, and to seriously regard song with real 
respect. A Spaniard or Frenchman sings as if he could not 
help it,-^a German, as if he would not help it if he could. 
Hence the earnest spirit of so many of their lays of the Refor¬ 
mation, and the cultivated and well-balanced form of even their 
rudest soldier-songs. Take, for instance, the headlong old Hu&a - 
renglaube of the Seven Years’ War:— 

“Tberc’9 nothing finer in the world, 

And nothing half so fast, 

As w'e hussars when on the field 
We’re in the fight at last. 

When’t thundering flames as from the skies 
We shoot all rosy-red, 

When blood comes running in our eyes, 

Oh, then we’re roaring glad. 

“And if I must behind me leave 
In fight my comrade true, 

Of that we’ve nothing more to say, 

For that we’re ready too. 

Down in the tomb the body lies, 

The coat to earth is given, 

The soul goes up all through the skies 
Unto the tent of heaven.” 

The rough war-songs of the time of Frederick the Great still 
live in the mouths of the people. Prince Eugene, Friedericus 
Rex , and the Schlacht bei Prag, were in their time strong as an 
army in building up the sense of national strength and dignity. 
But it was not until the beginning of the present century, when 
Germany was attacked by foes from without, and was at the 
same time developing a party which favored union and all that 
was especially home-born and Teutonic within, that the array of 
her war-songs became truly splendid. In the lyrics of Kccrnei, 
the hero-poet who wrote his far-famed Sword Song but a few 
hours ere he was killed in battle, we have in fact the culminating 
point of German patriotism. To the noble band of war-singers 
of which Koerner was chief, belonged also Max voft Schenken- 
dorff, Von Arnim, Von Eicliendorff, Kleist, Moritz, Arndt (the 
author of “What is the German’s Fatherland?”), Wachter, 
Friedrichsen, Follcn, and many more whose lyrics, set to beau¬ 
tiful airs by Methfessel and others, are still the musical house¬ 
hold words of the Fatherland. These true poets spoke for the 
people from full hearts, and to a people whose tastes had not 
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been degraded by familiarity either with thousands of misera¬ 
bly sentimental songs or with banjo ballads, and among whom 
there was not a large class who held that if a man was merry he 
should sing psalms. The consequence was that the German 
folk, not being ashamed of a poetic or even romantic expression 
of their feelings, did all honor to their poets, and sang their 
war-songs with all their hearts,—even as the French have 
chaunted their Marseillaise, every note of which has been the 
death-knell of a thousand lives. 

Among the best songs of this era of German song, is the 
Manner und Buben , or “ Men and Boys/’ by Koerner, of which 
I subjoin the translation which I find in Fanshawe’s Book of 
Battle-Songs. I give it the more willingly because, mutato 
nomine , or with due allowance for the change, it is very appro¬ 
priate to the present day and to the needs of the time in which 
we American friends of the Union now live:— 

“MEN AND BOYS. 

“The storm is out; the land is roused; 

Where is the coward who sits well housed? 

Fie on thee, boy, disguised in curls, 

Behind the stove, ’mong gluttons and girls. 

Chorus.— A graceless, worthless wiglit thou must be; 

No German maid dcsireR thee, 

No German song inspires thee, 

No German Rhine wine fires thee. 

Forth in the van, 

Man by man, 

Swing thQ battle-sword who can. 

“When we stand watching the live-long night 
Through piping storms till morning light, 

Thou to thy downy bed canst creep. 

And there in dreams of rapture sleep. 

Chorus. 

“ When, hoarse and shrill, the trumpet’s blast 
Like the thunder of God makes our hearts beat fast, 

Thou in the theatre lov’st to appear, 

Where thrills and quavers tickle the ear. 

Chorus. 

“ When the glare of noonday scorches the brain, 

When our parched lips seek water in vain. 

Thou canst make the champagne corks fly 
At the groaning tables of luxury. 

* Chorus. 

“When we, as we rush to the strangling fight, 

qB end home to our true loves a long ‘Good-night!* 

*Thou canst hie thee where love is sold. 

And buy thy pleasure with paltry gold. 

Chorus. 

“When lance and bullet come whistling by, 

And death in a thousand shapes draws nigh, 

Thou canst sit at thy cards, and kill 
King, queen, and knave with thy spadille. 

Chorus. 
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“If on the red field our bell should toll, 

Then welcome be death to the patriot’s soul: 

Thy pampered flesh shall quake at its doom, 

And crawl in silk to a hopeless tomb. 

A pitiful rest there shall be; 

No German maid shall weep for thee, 

No German song shall they sing for thee, 

No German goblets shall ring for thee. 

Forth in the van, 

Man for man, 

Swing the battle-sword who can!” 

Since the time of these poets, the incredible power of a single 
war-song was again shown in Germany, and that but little more 
than twenty years ago. At that time, Lamartine, Victor Hugo, 
and others were especially busy in crying aloud: “ France, take 
back the RhineP* It is indeed with these very words, I believe, 
that Hugo concludes a book on the Rhine. The answer to this 
impertinent and inhuman outcry from foreigners for a war of 
aggression, came in the form of a thunder-song from Nicolaus 
Becker in the Rhcinisches Jahrbuch y or Rhenish Annual, for 
1841, which I venture to translate:— 

“THS GERMAN RHINE. 

“ Sie tollen ihn nicht haben. 

“ They shall not have the haren 
Of our free German Rhine, 

Though like the starving raven 
They hoarsely shriek and pine, 

So long as calmly flowing 

He wears his garb of green,— 

Long as a boatman rowing 
Upon his wave is seen. 

“ They shall not have the haven 
Of our free German Rhine, 

While joy to hearts is given 
By fiery German wine, 

So long as in his waters 
The cliffs still firmly bide, 

So long as high cathedrals 
Are mirrored in his tide. 

“ They shall not have the haven 
Of our free German Rhine, 

Until brave lads, turned craven, 

To maids no more incline, 

Or while a fish still lingers 

Where Rhine floods sweep along, 

Or while with German singers 0 

There lives one German song. 

“ Oh, no, they shall not have it, 

The free, the German Rhine, 

Till buried ’neath its waters 
The last man’s bones recline.” 
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Turning again to French war-songs, we find that for several 
centuries they seemed to rather follow events than to form them. 
There are spirited vaux de vire launched against the English 
from 1415 to 1430, good songs from the siege of Pontoise, ex¬ 
ulting lyrics on the expulsion of the English, and ballads on the 
wars of Charles the Bold. More spirited still are the songs of 
the military adventurers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries: 
some on the battle of Marignan and the taking of PaviA are 
like the rattling of drums, with here and there a trumpet-tone 
of genial poetry. Under Henry II. and Francis II. there is a 
lamentable decline of manliness in French poetry; and it is not 
until the Protestant wars and the days of the reistres (“ riders” 
or military adventurers) and of the League, that we find the 
war-song really living again. Those who are curious in such 
matters may find in a rough ballad of 1590, describing “the 
meeting of the king’s army with that of the duke of Mayenne,” 
the “undoubted original” hint of Macaulay’s glorious Battle of 
Ivry. I cite in proof these verses:— 

“Mais Dicu qui est favory 
A ce puissant roi Henry, 

A bien voulu la ruync 
De ceste Ligue mutine. 

“Quand par ses fails gloricux 
A rendu victorieux, 

Ce preux Henri debonaire, 

Roy de France et de Navaro. 

“ Le Roy Tint fort en bon point* 

L’esp^e royal au poing; 

Frapper d’une grand furie 
Dessus la cavalric. 

“ Les Francis Ligeurs vaincus, 

Vers ce bon roy sont venus, 

Demander misericorde, 

Ce grand roy la leur accorde.f . . 

“Prions done Dieu k recoy, 

Qu’il fasse florir le roy ; 

Afin que bien nous regisse, 

Et la paix sous luy florisse.”J 

This was but a small acorn to bring forth so lordly an oak 
as the battle-hymn of Ivry; and yet who can doubt that it was 
the acorn whence the tre£ grew ? Apropos of this subject, it is 
worth mentkning that Malbrouck , which the Bibliophile Jacob 


* The King is come to marshal us, 
In all his armour drest. 

f But out spake gentle Henry, 

No Frenchman is my foe, &c. 

J Then glory to his holy name, &c. 
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declares was written after the battle of Malplaquet, in 1709,* 
is really only very slightly altered from the Convoi du Due de 
Guise of 1566; which is, however, a more piquant song, as, for 
instance, in this verse:— 

L’un portoit son casque, 

Et bon, bon, bon, bon, dan don. 

Et l’autre ses pistolets, 

Et 1’autre son 6p6e, 

Qui tant (Thug'nots a tu£s. 

The air of this “war-song/* as well as its form, were, I doubt 
not, both taken from an old forgotten song on the battle of 
Pavia:— 

Helas! La Palice est mort, 

II est mort devant Pavie. 

Helas! s’il n’estoit pas mort, 

II seroit encore en vie. 

II seroit encore en vie, 

II seroit encore en vie. 

Quant le roy partit de France, 

A la malheur il partit. 


But all the old songs of France grow dull and weak before the 
thunder-roar of the Marseillaise, which sprang up amid yelling 
carmagnoles, followed by the flashing and trumpeting train of 
La Parisienne, Le chant du depart , and, in 1848, by the theatri¬ 
cally revived Clioeur des Girondins. Those who have lived in 
France through a great political convulsion can testify to the 
power of these songs on the people. I saw on February 23, 
1848, fifteen men shot dead at one fire at a barricade; but during 
it all the bystanders never ceased singing their terrible war-song, 
which mingled in strange chorus with the screams of the dying, 
while over all roared the storm-bell of Notre-Dame. 

By the voice of the war-cannon sounding, 

France awakens her children to strife; 

To arms! cries the soldier, up bounding, 

’Tis my mother! I fight for her life. 

The English war-song has always been creditably, maintained, 
since the days of Chevy Chase and of Agincourt, when “owre 
kinge went forth to Normandy,” until a comparatively recent 
date. Among the myriads rescued from oblivion by learned 
societies, we find abundant proof that the statesman, and even 
the king, has more than once been checked by the ballad-maker. 
During the Revolution there vrere “ songs which served as hal¬ 
berds and pikes” to both Puritan and Cavalier, while through 
the Protectorate the Royalists kept up their spirits by lustily 
chanting in songs of cheerful prophecy that the king should 


* Vide Longfellow’s Poetry of Europe. 
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enjoy his own again. “Lilli Burlero,” in 1688, “made,” says 
Burnet, “an impression on the King’s army that cannot be im¬ 
agined by those that saw it not. . . . And, perhaps, never had so 
slight a thing so great an effect .” Its author, Lord Wharton, 
boasted that with it “ he sung a deluded prince out of three 
kingdoms.” 

English war-songs of a later day are too well known to need 
description. Rule Britannia, by James Thomson, Campbell’s 
Mariners of England, Garrick’s Hearts of Oak, Scott’s War- 
Song of the Light Dragoons, and Tennyson’s Light Brigade, 
still live, if not literally among the people, at least as piano 
pieces, and in every musical soiree. That the namby-pamby 
“sentimental” and, in fact, silly “Annie Laurie” should have 
been the song of the warriors of the Crimea, is an incongruity 
which has been rather weakly explained by “ the tenderness of 
home-associations.” But it was not, after all, a war-song . It 
is very possible that such songs were wanting, because there was 
no sound principle whereon to found them. It was not a war of 
national defence, or one in which England had really any busi¬ 
ness whatever, and the soldiers must have felt this: “What did 
he mean to do in that galley ?” 

Our American fathers of the Revolution sang homely rhymes, 
but they were from the heart and to the purpose. “ Rudo 
Britons, boast no longer with insolence and glee,” did good work 
in its time, and with it many others now wellnigh forgotten. 
Yankee Doodle was not, strictly speaking, a song, but an air, to 
which circumstances gave emphasis, as they did at a later date, 
in New Orleans, to “ Picayune Butler’s coming, coming.” And, 
as the fable says, after a while the wolf did come, in earnest, 
and ate the naughty boy. In the second war with England, the 
Star-Spangled Banner and Hail Columbia gained a place among 
the world’s great historical songs, and are still alive in our 
camps. 

I have heard from a collector that during the first year of the 
present war two thousand songs were published upon it, and the 
subsequent rate of increase has been somewhat greater! Among 
these, “John Brown,” “Marching Along,” “Rally round the 
Flag,” and “When this Cruel War is Over,” may claim some¬ 
thing like pre-eminence as regards camp-popularity. With these 
perhaps a hundred more have gained a temporary reputation, in¬ 
cluding, of course, comic ballads, such as “ The Year of Jubilo,” 
and “Grafted into the Army.” But on both sides, two-thirds of 
the songs sung are of a religious character: perhaps the propor¬ 
tion in the Southern army is somewhat greater, poets and com¬ 
posers being comparatively rare at present in Dixie. 

It is no proof of want of merit in a song not to have become 
popular, but rather, if it be really good, that it has not as 
yet met with its musical “affinity” in the form of an air fit to 
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please. There are not among the songs of Koerner better war- 
lyrics than some which have been given forth by our poets, in 
almost every kind, “from grave to gay, from lively to severe 
and if nothing has as yet actually replaced the old songs of our 
national Union, it is because our army is still fighting under the 
very same brave old sentiment expressed by the ever popular 
Star-Spangled Banner and the Red, White and Blue, and find 
them thus far all-sufficient. 

Many excellent war-songs have appeared, setting forth minor 
incidents of the war, which deserve commemoration. The reader 
doubtless recalls the ballad by George H. Boker on Zagonyi, 
from which I take the following: * 

Bold Captain of the Body-Guard, 

I’ll troll a stave to thee: 

My voice is somewhat harsh and hard, 

And rough my minstrelsy. 

I’ve cheered until my throat is sore 
For how our boys at Beaufort bore ; 

Yet here’s a cheer for thee! 

* * # * # 

No guardsman of the whole command 
Halts, quails, or turns to flee; 

With bloody spur and steady hand, 

They gallop where they see 
Thy leading plume stream out ahead 
O’er flying, wounded, dying, dead; 

They can but follow thee. 

So, Captain of the Body-Guard, 

I pledge a health to thee! 

I hope to see thy shoulders starred, 

My Paladin ; and we 
Shall laugh at fortune in the fray, 

Whene’er you lead your well-known way 
To death or victory ! 

From the same writer we have had several lyrics on the war, 
which have gained extensive popularity. The “Coming, Father 
Abraham, three hundred thousand more,” by William C. Bryant, 
still lives in camps. Those who would see the earlier songs of 
this war will find a number in Putnam’s Rebellion Record, in The 
War-Songs for Freemen, published by Ticknor & Fields, and in 
a number of cheap pamphlets which, with innumerable “ penny 
broadsides,” will frequently repay perusal. 

I would not conclude these remarks without expressing the 
hope that those who may chance to think that we are without 
good war-songs will take pains to ascertain what really exists. 
With many persons, poetry, like pictures, seldom seems to charm, 
until approved by the judgments of others, or matured by time. 
And I also trust that no pains will be spared in collecting, for 
our historical and other libraries, all the current literature of 
this war; since there is a time coming when its every fragment 
will be of inestimable value. 

Vol. I.—4 
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GREEK FIRE, 

AND OTHER INFLAMMABLES. 

Among the many evidences of mechanical skill and of scien 
tific development which have marked the progress of the exist¬ 
ing rebellion, as displayed in the Monitors, rifled guns, fuses, 
projectiles, and other implements of war which accompany the 
Army and Navy, the application and use of an agent so terrible 
to the ancients under the name of “ Greek fire” demand, at 
least, a‘ brief recital of the marvellous accounts which have been 
handed down to us concerning its earlier history. 

Originating among a people who for nearly five hundred years 
indulged in the most extraordinary perversion of the idea of 
elementary constitution, or led by a delusive process of reason¬ 
ing, which proclaimed the material universe to be composed of 
fire, air, earth, and water, it is not astonishing that we have no 
credible testimony as to the precise composition, or period of the 
original discovery, of this wonderful agent. 

It is, indeed, asserted that the composition of this substance 
was known to the earliest Greeks; but certain it is, we have no 
definite knowledge concerning its use until after the establish¬ 
ment of the Eastern Empire. It is not improbable that the 
first assertion had its origin among some of those zealous enthu¬ 
siasts for antiquity and the “lost arts,” who loudly declare that 
the ancients were not only pre-eminently felicitous in sculpture, 
poetry, and other fine arts, but that they also excelled in all 
branches of science; that the blaze of intellect in those days 
irradiated the whole domain of human knowledge, leaving but a 
small terra incognita beyond; in short, that the brilliant results 
of modern science and inductive philosophy are merely so many 
treasures of knowledge known to the ancients, long buried 
amidst the intellectual ruins of the Middle Ages, and now gra¬ 
dually undergoing restoration. 

In no branch of human knowledge is there more tendency to 
exaggeration than in historic narratives dictated under the im¬ 
pulse of fear. Terrible as were the reputed effects of ancient 
artillery, it bore no comparison to that of modern date in its de¬ 
structive character; and, while we placidly witness the tremendous 
effects of Ruhmkorff’s induction coil, the citizen of Leyden, in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, declared, upon receiving 
an insignificant shock from a feeble electric jar, that he would not 
be subjected to such another “ for all the kingdoms on the face 
of the earth.” It is therefore incumbent upon us to receive with 
many grains of allowance the accounts handed down to us from 
periods of greater mental darkness, by ignorant and credulous 
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scribes, of the marvellous achievements and wonderful results of 
this insinuating, inextinguishable, water-consuming destroyer. 

It would be presumptuous indeed to attempt to render clear 
that which many eminent writers have abandoned as entirely 
hopeless. Nevertheless, by comparing the narratives and de¬ 
scriptions of ancient writers, with the aid of some collateral 
information bearing on the subject in question, it will not be very 
difficult to perceive that different inventions have been described 
under the same name, and that the main source of confusion may¬ 
be traced to this cause. If it shall be made to appear that all 
the accounts cannot thus be reconciled, we may at least discover 
what some kinds of Greek fire really were, even if we are left 
in darkness regarding the others. 

The common opinion, according to Beckman, is that Greek 
fire was invented during the reign of Constantine Pogonatus, 
in the year 668, by Callinicus, an architect of Heliopolis; and it 
is alleged that he used it in a naval engagement with so much 
effect as to destroy a whole fleet of the enemy, on which were 
embarked thirty thousand men. Gibbon, in his history of the 
“Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ,” asserts that its com¬ 
position and use were revealed by an angel from heaven to Con¬ 
stantine the Great, under the most sacred injunction * not to 
impart the secret to any foreign nation. For four hundred years 
the use of it was confined to the Eastern Romans, until near the 
end of the eleventh century, when it was discovered or stolen by 
the Mahometans and used by them against the Crusaders. 

It is described as a kind of artificial fire, which insinuated 
itself beneath the surface of water, burning therein with in¬ 
creased violence, and the direction of the flame, contrary to the 
usual course, progressed downwards, or to the right or left, ac¬ 
cording to the movement imparted to it. 

That it was a liquid composition we are led by Gibbon to 
infer from the various modes of using it. It was employed 
chiefly on board ships, and thrown on the vessels of the enemy 
by large engines, or introduced among a hostile fleet by fire¬ 
ships. It is also said to have been discharged from the fore-part 
of vessels by machines constructed of copper and iron, the ex¬ 
tremity of which resembled the open mouth of a lion or other 
animal. They were painted, and even gilded, and were capable 
of projecting the liquid fire to a great distance. It had its 
applications on land also, for the annoyance of the enemy in 
battles and sieges, and was either poured from the ramparts out 
of large boilers, or launched by ballistae in red-hot balls of stone 
or iron, or darted in arrows and javelins twisted around with 
flax and tow which had imbibed the inflammable oil. 

The author of the Esprit des Oroisades reports it to have been in 
use in China in the year 917, and that it was there known by the 
name of the “Oil of the Cruel Fire.” It is further alleged that 
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it was introduced by the Kitan Tartars, who learned the compo¬ 
sition from the King of Ou. As the period referred to is only 
two hundred and fifty years after the time of Constantine Pogo- 
natus, and as the Chinese have never been known to borrow arts 
from the Europeans, it is reasonable to infer that it had long 
been known to them. Procopius, in his history of the Goths, 
uses the same term as the Chinese, calling it an oil,—“ Medea’s 
Oil,”—considering it an infernal composition prepared by that 
noted sorceress. 

Geoffry de Vinesauf, who accompanied King Richard I. in 
the Crusades, says, “ With pernicious stench and livid flame, it 
consumes even flint and iron, nor could it be extinguished with 
water.” In the face of this, the Florentine monk who describes 
the siege of Acre says, “ It can only be extinguished by vinegar 
mixed with urine and sand.” That it should consume “even 
flint and iron,” and yet be projected in iron shells and iron 
tubes,—that it consumed flint and was extinguished by sand ,—are 
declarations not easily reconciled; but that it should have been 
put out by vinegar and urine is an impossibility, since those sub¬ 
stances are composed largely of water, and were not likely to have 
been procured in sufficient quantity to serve the desired pur¬ 
pose, and upon no principle could they have acted differently 
from water. 

Respecting its composition, the information handed down to 
us is very unsatisfactory. The location of Heliopolis, and its 
proximity to Persia and the district around the Caspian Sea, 
both of which abound with naphtha springs, continually pouring 
out this inflammable liquid, which burns rapidly on the surface 
of water, readily suggests the use of this agent as an element 
in its composition; and this view Gibbon readily adopts, although 
he attaches but little credit to the fallacious hints of the Byzan¬ 
tine writers. While the liquid form is usually accepted as the 
common one, other writers describe it as a solid substance. 
Quintus Curtius considers it made of turpentine. The prin¬ 
cess Anna Comnena, in her history, says it was composed of 
sulphur, bitumen, and naphtha: in another place she says it was 
a mixture of pitch and other similar resins,—which clearly implies 
a solid composition. 

Porta, in his Magie naturale , remarks that it was composed 
of willow charcoal, salt, burnt brandy,* sulphur, pitch, frankin¬ 
cense, flax, and camphor. Ruggieri, the celebrated French 
pyrotechnist, in speaking of incendiary fireworks, mentions also 
Greek fire: he observes that it was composed of naphtha, sul¬ 
phur, bitumen, camphor, and petroleum mixed together. 

Joinville, an eye-witness of the siege of Acre, in his Histoire 
de St. Louis , presents us a description which would seem to 
refer again to the solid form, and that, too, in the shape of a 
rocket. He says, “it was thrown from a machine called a 
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petrary, and that it came forward as large as a barrel of ver¬ 
juice, with a tail of fire issuing from it as big as a great sword, 
making a noise in its passage like thunder, and seeming like a 
dragon flying through the air, and, from the great quantity of 
fire it threw out, giving such a light that one might see in the 
camp as if it had been day.” 

This description permits no parallel except in the flight of a 
rocket or a carcass. A rocket would resist an application of 
water, but then it is self-propelling, and requires no “petrary” 
or other machine to throw it. A carcass might be so thrown, but 
it emits no such tail of light “as big as a great sword,” nor would 
it make a noise “like thunder.” In both cases nitrate of potash 
must have been a necessary constituent, and, had its use then 
been known, the transition from the period of Greek fire to that 
of gunpowder would in all probability have been shorter than is 
now chronicled in history. 

If we are right in supposing the Greek fire of Joinville to 
have been a rocket , we are confirmed in the opinion, before re¬ 
ferred to, of difference in kind among the Greek fires, and the 
idea derives strength from the fact that, as in the case of the 
rocket of the present day, the narrative indicates more alarm 
than mischief attending its use. 

From the statements thus given, we may deduce a conclusion 
without further citations from the ancient authors. First , that 
the so-called Greek fire was composed for the most part of 
naphtha; that, as naphtha is a powerful solvent of resins, turpen¬ 
tine, bitumen, and probably camphor, which resists the action of 
water to some extent when inflamed, were combined with it, and 
that the original article was in a liquid form thrown out by 
forcing-pumps, or conveyed in vessels by hand. Second , that a 
solid form was often substituted for the other, which was used as 
an incendiary ball or carcass; that it does not appear, upon any 
testimony extant, that nitrate of potash entered into its compo¬ 
sition; and that the use of sulphur is not improbable, taken in 
connection with its known solubility in various volatile oils, of 
which turpentine is one. 

Much of the mystery which has attended the use of this war¬ 
like agent arises in a great measure from the wnnder, ignorance, 
and exaggerations of the ancient writers; and we may rest 
content under the assurance that we have lost nothing by our 
imaginary loss of the Greek fire. In whatever arts the Orientals 
may have excelled us, we may still boast that in the art of de¬ 
stroying each other we could have taught them much, and can 
learn little or nothing from them. Had Joinville witnessed the 
cannonade at Gettysburg, or the performance of the batteries in 
front of Charleston, the thunders and lightnings at Acre would 
in comparison more closely have resembled the representations 
at the Bowery Theatre, and, we are led to the belief, that the 
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power of language would have been wholly inadequate to describe 
the depth of his emotions. 

In the progress of all wars of any magnitude, ever since the 
general introduction of gunpowder, attempts have been made, 
without success, to introduce combustible liquids into the general 
purposes of modern warfare. While the liquid condition itself 
must render all such efforts limited in their application, it is 
worthy of inquiry whether the spirit of Christian warfare really 
seeks for the introduction of such destructive agencies, where the 
object sought is to exhaust rather than to annihilate, to scatter 
and dispel rather than consume men and means. Napoleon recog¬ 
nized this principle; and, had it been desirable to possess a liquid 
having the reputed qualities attributed to the Greek fire, all who 
know his ardent attachment to the promotion of science, and his 
regard for Berthollet the renowned chemist, will admit that 
under such patronage modern chemistry would readily elaborate 
a Greek fire in greater perfection than the Greeks of the Empire 
ever dreamed of. Indeed, we have now, were such adapted to 
the general purposes of war, combustible liquids which exceed 
in their destroying qualities any heretofore mentioned. 

A glass hand-grenade containing a solution of phosphorus in 
bisulphide of carbon, spontaneously ignites when broken. Tho 
same is true for a solution of phosphorus in chloride of sulphur, 
in which the permeating character of the latter facilitates the 
combustion; and in either case, unless w r ater were continuously 
applied, the ignition would commence anew after the application, 
while the odor diffused is insupportable. 

When a mixture of acetate of potash and arsenious acid is 
distilled at a low red heat, a colorless liquid heavier than water, 
of an excessively disagreeable odor, and actively poisonous, re¬ 
sults, called Alkarsine , C 4 H e As. 0. If this liquid be exposed 
to the air, it oxidizes, ignites, and throws off deadly fumes of 
arsenious acid. 

When Alkarsine is distilled with strong chlorohydric acid, 
and the product digested in a vessel containing zinc, water, and 
carbonic acid, a heavy oily liquid insoluble in water is produced, 
which takes fire the instant it is brought in contact with the air. 
If this substance, termed Kacodyl , C 4 H 6 A,, was confined in 
glass globes or bottles, and dropped on the deck of a vessel, or 
thrust below, all the horrors of combustion and deadly arsenical 
inhalations would be realized, beside which the terrors of the 
Greek fire would be contemptible. 

But mere destructibility of property can„be secured by inflam¬ 
mables less deadly and revolting to the civilized world, the use 
of which was proposed in the War of 1812, in the war in the 
Crimea, and for the present reduction of Charleston. A solution 
of camphor in oil of turpentine, mixed with copal varnish or coal- 
oil naphtha, may be thrown in a bottle or grenade, and ignited in 
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the usual way by a fuse. It might even be contained in a com¬ 
partment of a snell, and exploded when thrown from a mortar 
in a way which would jeopardize the safety of a vessel or a 
building. 

For the destruction of a camp or a besieged city built largely 
of wood, Siemienowich’s fire rain has been recommended. This 
ignites readily, and resists to a considerable extent the attempt 
to extinguish it by water. This substance is composed of melted 
sulphur and nitrate of potash, to which a small proportion of 
mealed powder is added, and the whole is permitted to solidify. 
Broken in fragments, it is mingled with the charge of powder 
placed in a shell, and, by the explosion of the latter, ignited and 
scattered in all directions. For all purposes wherein fire rain is 
found to be applicable, rock fire is even more destructive. It 
is composed of resin, sulphur, nitre, metallic antimony, melted 
tallow, and turpentine, all of which are fused together and used 
in a manner similar to the composition before described. 

The attempt of Mr. Levi Short, of Philadelphia {deceased 
during the past summer), to introduce into the department of the 
South an effective combustible agent, designed to be employed 
in the bombardment of Charleston, is one of the many recent 
efforts to introduce inflammables into warfare. 

We are not apprized of the composition of Mr. Short’s inven¬ 
tion, but it may safely be asserted that five out of every six of 
the shells loaded with his preparation, either from attrition of 
the particles in the rotary motion of the shell, or from some 
other cause, burst in the gun, or just in front of it; and it is a 
matter of extreme doubt whether a single shell thus charged 
ever reached the city. We do not know of any substance bear¬ 
ing a resemblance to the renowned Greek fire of old: nevertheless 
there have not been wanting inventors who, dazzled by the 
visionary character of this exaggerated and mysterious substanco, 
have labored to re-discover it. The public, however, may rest 
under the assurance, that all who are engaged in investigations 
of this kind are in pursuit of an “ ignis fatuus.” 
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MODERN WAR IN THEORY AND PRACTICE: 

ITS FOREIGN LESSONS AND DOMESTIC TEACHINGS.* 

The French Revolution, with whatever of good or evil it may 
have produced, is peculiarly the foster-mother of modern war¬ 
fare. The two great armies that met upon the borders of 
France on the first clash of arms in the summer of 1791, were 
the last heirs of the lessons taught by the old masters. Nearly 
one hundred thousand German troops, under Brunswick, were 
opposed by about half that number, under Lafayette and Du- 
mouriez. In a few months the French army was defeated at 
every point, and its final ruin threatened to carry with it all the 
great hopes, the fierce contests, and the passionate struggles of 
the country. Menaced by enemies from without, torn by bitter 
partisan spirit at home, a last effort was made by the new Govern¬ 
ment. It determined to throw aside the old rule that war was 
to be carried on by a tax on the citizens, to be maintained at 
their cost, and to be waged by soldiers hired by a money pay¬ 
ment. The whole nation was summoned to the field. Every 
citizen was declared a soldier ; all young men between eighteen 
and twenty-five were to collect in the towns and villages, there 
to be armed and drilled, and at once to be sent to the front to 
strengthen the armies already in the field and on the frontiers. 
The right of impressment for all munitions of war was made 
unlimited: not a horse that was fit for service should be left 
behind; not a building that was suitable for barracks, hospitals, 
or arsenals should be spared; not an artisan, or mechanic, or 
man whose knowledge or handicraft could be of use, was to be 
exempted. With these laws, a new era was inaugurated in the 
art of war. 

Laws, however, are more easily made than enforced. What 
good would it do to collect these bodies of recruits, if they could 
not at once be sent against the enemy ? To utilize this great 
wealth of power, a single spirit must infuse life and strength into 
the nation and make it act. It was the genius of Carnot that 


* The main features of this article are obtained from an excellent German 
work on the Art of War, Die Feldhermkungt deg Neunzehnten Jahrhundertg. 
Zum Selbgtgtudium und fur den Vnterrieht an hoheren Militargehulen. Von W. 
Rii8Tow. Zurich, 1857. pp. 794. The author is a Swiss soldier of no mean 
fame in his own country, and of considerable reputation both for his personal 
services with Garibaldi in the last Italian war of liberation, and for his 
excellent military history of that campaign. Unfortunately, he has about equal 
proportions of German thoroughness and German want of order. The form 
or arrangement of his book is essentially defective; and, in spite of an unusual 
clearness and distinctness in descriptions of battles and campaigns, he is 
overcome at irregular intervals by a spasmodic fit of theorizing philosophy 
which is past all translation and beyond any criticism. This book is well 
worthy the careful perusal of military students. 
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saw these difficulties and provided a plan to overcome them. 
He it was who knew how an army was to be raised and how it 
was to be used. He knew how to apply the power of the nation 
to its great task; and to him is due the merit of giving France, 
in three months, an overwhelming strength of four hundred 
thousand soldiers. Their requirements were reduced to the 
minimum : luxury was banished the camp ; tents were abolished; 
shelter was to be found either in the nearest houses or under the 
blue sky; the newly-discovered principle of equality should 
mean, at least in the army, that officers and men shared rations 
and supplies alike; subalterns marched with the rank and file, 
and had the same chance to carry baggage, and no more; supply- 
trains, depots, magazines, were done away; the army lived 
on the country that it marched over. Hence the great necessity 
to make the war one of invasion; hence, too, the new plan of “divi¬ 
sions,” so that to each there might be given space within which 
to find food and shelter. Then came the absolute independence 
of each division, with its proportionate complement of each arm 
of the service,—say twelve battalions, eight to twelve squadrons, 
and one or more batteries : this gave about fifteen thousand 
men, and five or six divisions made an army that could operate by 
itself in any direction. These were changes that soon produced a 
reform in the old system. First of all, no distinction was made 
between the existing army and the new; by mingling the two 
thoroughly together, both w ere benefited; the simplest forms 
of manoeuvres were prescribed; close columns by divisions 
became the normal movement, and skirmishing, only lately 
learned in our own Revolutionary War, was soon adopted as the 
best line to advance on, to be followed by heavy masses directed 
on the main point of attack; the old fashion of distributing 
artillery throughout the infantry regiments was gradually abo¬ 
lished, and the system of batteries adopted. 

A glance at the history of the first two years’ trial of the new 
system shows that at the outset all of its disadvantages were 
fully tested. In but one battle of that period, and that the 
only one where Carnot himself was present, do we see any 
successful application of his principles. The French and the 
allied armies alike proved their truth and their necessity by 
completely neglecting them, and paid the penalty by campaigns 
that produced nothing honorable or useful to either of the hos¬ 
tile Powers. 

The succeeding years of the war show a rapid improvement 
in the French operations. What Carnot planned it was reserved, 
or rather it was necessary, for a Napoleon to complete. Greater 
than circumstances, he knew how to command them; wiser than 
the men of his day, he taught them obedience: his selection of 
generals was made slowly, but with a certainty that time and 
success soon proved unerring. His earlier campaigns in Italy 
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were limited mainly to a practical application of Carnot’s 
theory of war; his later contests show how rapidly Napoleon 
outgrew all his teachers, and with what genius and success he 
could make his own plan of operations, and on the old founda¬ 
tions raise the new monument of his military power. 

His first step was to make the corps d'armSe a normal form¬ 
ation for all grand operations. Each corps averaged from two 
to four divisions of infantry, a division of cavalry, and from 
twenty to forty guns in four to eight batteries. Each division 
of infantry was composed of two brigades, with each from seven 
to ten battalions of seven or eight or even nine hundred men. 
The cavalry division was light cavalry, hussars, hulans, chas¬ 
seurs, three or four regiments in all, each of about five hundred 
horse, in three or four squadrons. An army corps, therefore, 
had from twenty to forty battalions and nine to sixteen squad¬ 
rons, averaging from twenty-five to thirty thousand men, with 
the proportion of cavalry to infantry about one to fifteen. 

The bulk of the cavalry was put by itself into a cavalry 
reserve, and included divisions of cuirassiers and dragoons, the 
one with three brigades of two regiments each and three 
squadrons apiece, making six regiments and twenty-four hun¬ 
dred horse; the other with two or three brigades of two regi¬ 
ments each and four squadrons apiece, making a strength 
of two or three thousand horse. Of this reserve only the cui¬ 
rassiers were really intended to act on the field of battle, while 
the dragoons were to make the advance of every independent 
column and to act on detached service. 

Napoleon endeavored to accustom his dragoons to act both as 
infantry and cavalry; they were supplied with bayonets; trained 
to horses, they were also taught to march and manoeuvre and fight 
afoot; if they could not be mounted in France, they were easily 
supplied elsewhere, and the change soon made. To the cavalry 
division there were furnished horse batteries, and in 1802 to the 
extent of six regiments of six batteries each. About this time, 
too, the artillery was first thoroughly reorganized: hitherto horses 
and drivers had been simply untrained hirelings; the artillery 
park and trains were a hindrance to the whole army ; and the first 
artillery reserve owes its existence to Marmont. The approxi¬ 
mate strength of army corps, and their due proportion of the dif¬ 
ferent arms of the service, were never finally determined; and 
experience alone could establish the best rule according to the 
plan of operations and the extent of each campaign. The system 
of living on the enemy’s country was one of the most important 
elements in every one of Napoleon’s military problems, and the 
movements of his separate corps were often so much affected by 
this as to require immense efforts to concentrate his whole 
strength at any given point; his unvarying success is one of 
the most striking proofs of a mathematical certainty in the 
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plans of his grand operations. Many lessons taught in his per¬ 
manent camps of instruction had to be unlearned in the field; 
many of the strategic and tactical movements of his earlier 
campaigns were condemned as faulty, and either vastly improved 
or entirely thrown aside for others, in the course of his various 
wars; every new field of operations showed changes, and was 
unlike its predecessors. Almost his first step in his first Italian 
campaign was tp put a limit to the loose system of skirmishing, 
and to prescribe its extent, and the time and place for its 
proper use. By making a body of voltigeurs from the smallest 
and most active of his men, he was able to preserve his powerful 
grenadiers for the decisive moment, when weight tells. Then 
followed the new distribution of his line of battle, so as to have 
at certain points a proportionate reserve of all arms: his divi¬ 
sions of ten battalions went into action with four battalions de¬ 
ployed in the first line, four in column in the second line, and 
two battalions of skirmishers who were used to bring on an 
engagement, and then were withdrawn and formed in column 
of reserve behind the second line. Each battalion had nine 
companies; those of the grenadiers were consolidated in one 
division, intrusted to Oudinot, and specially designated as a 
grand reserve, while the others sent out each one company as 
skirmishers, and so formed eight-company battalions for attack. 
By a careful distribution of cavalry and artillery to each corps, 
it was found that a long defensive line could be held against 
a largely superior attacking force, while at any given point a 
column of attack could be formed with comparative leisure. 
These changes brought with them almost necessarily a reform 
in all the systems of deployment, and the object sought for, and 
finally obtained, was to adopt that order of tactics which should 
be the simplest, the surest, and the speediest, exacting the per¬ 
fectness of a machine with the living power of the individual. 

To complete and perfect his army, to enable him to throw aside 
the old theory of a long line of battle, of magazines and depots, 
of a single line of operations, of a common base of supplies, of 
a uniform order of march, and a regular concentration of his 
whole force at the end of each day, and to adopt in its stead a 
new system of living off the enemy, of disguising his front by 
a thin line of skirmishers, of giving to each corps, and, if need 
be, to each division, its own sphere of independent action and 
movement within any part of the great circle, and yet to be able 
to infuse his own spirit into every nerve and muscle of the new 
being that he had thus created, and to be always and everywhere 
present, acting, seeing, and doing, one thing was needed ; and that 
Napoleon supplied by his staff organization . Through this he 
saw, heard, spoke, wrote, thought, and, overcoming the limits 
of individual power, became omniscient and omnipresent. One 
man may perhaps command at furthest a thousand men. Go 
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beyond this limit, and there must be found some artificial means 
to control even the most thorough organization. 

Now-a-days a general must know where to find the enemy, 
how the ground lies before him and between them, what route to 
choose for his march, what distances can be made, where supplies 
are to be got, the strength of his army, its losses either on the 
march or in battle, its daily requirements, and a thousand things 
which no one man can ever learn. A well-organized staff is the 
means of knowing every thing and of doing every thing; it is 
the same element in an army that the electric wire is to the 
telegraph; it transmits the spirit, the commands, the ideas, the 
plans, and it is equally the channel for every kind of informa¬ 
tion, for every requirement, for every want, for every anticipa¬ 
tion, that enables the general to order and the army to obey. 

Napoleon so organized his staff as to establish the most per¬ 
fect relations between himself and his army, and yet without at 
all putting any limit or restriction on the proper independence 
of each of its separate elements. The staff had two branches, one 
administrative, the other military ; the one in charge of an adju¬ 
tant-general {chef dc V Hat major-gSnSral), the other of a quarter¬ 
master-general {marSchal-gSnSral des logis). To the former 
belonged the duty of collecting all reports as to the condition and 
strength of the army, its arms, its supplies, its commissariat, its 
medical and surgical wants, its artillery, its topography, and all 
their subordinate relations. To the latter belonged the task of 
collecting information of every kind as to the enemy, his position, 
his strength, and plans; and as to the army itself and all its de¬ 
pendencies. A common supervision over both was intrusted to 
the chief of staff, the alter ego of the general himself; and 
whatever was left undone by either of these subordinate wings 
belonged peculiarly to his functions. Once fairly started, the 
staff was so distributed throughout the army that its representa¬ 
tive had a place assigned him in every branch of the service; 
and in the performance of the duties of the staff there was a 
training which exceeded for useful and successful results all the 
elaborate schools that have since been specially organized for 
the “ Etat-Major.”* 

The enemies of France were slow indeed to learn the secret 
of Napoleon’s successes, and still slower, having once learned 
them, to adopt them. For years France remained the only Euro¬ 
pean nation that was really one great organized army. At last. 


♦Indeed, Jomini is so earnest in his praises of this discovery of Napoleon’s 
that he deduced the name Logistics from the French title for our quartermaster- 
general,—major-g6n6ral des logis. Its proper derivation is from the Greek 
word Aoy«7ri7c, logistes, skilled in reasoning or reckoning; for it is peculiarly the 
function of staff officers to supply just that sort of skill to the general who is 
to act, and the whole sphere of that branch called logistics is exactly coequal 
with the duties that were first prescribed by Napoleon for the staff. 
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however, the Germans introduced the administrative and the 
organic reforms and changes which the French Revolution had 
produced in the art of war. As each nation, Spain, Russia, Ger¬ 
many, in turn grew into a living military power, rising in its whole 
strength and majesty, the tide of success was turned in their favor, 
and the defeats of the French under Napoleon became as unparal¬ 
leled as had been their victories. His old truths proved false, 
his old might became weakness, his old power was gone ; his 
marshals failed him on the field, abandoned him in council, and 
betrayed him to the enemy. In restraining the independence of 
his people, he had destroyed their capacity as well for good as 
for evil; in endeavoring to make a perfect military organization 
of the whole nation, he overshot the mark: the army became 
isolated, and its tie of flesh and blood with the people was forever 
severed. Rivalry for place, for reward, for promotion, swallowed 
up the old passion for glory and the old devotion to the country’s 
cause. Love of wealth and rank, and inclination to enjoy them, 
had extinguished patriotism and ambition. All this change in 
France was going on at the same time that the rest of Europe was 
awakening to a new national life and to a new military spirit. The 
gradual progress in Prussia, for instance, of a reorganization by 
which every citizen became a soldier, was as surely an entering 
wedge for future success, as the way in which the French sol¬ 
diers ceased to be citizens was the augury of future defeat. The 
very training that France had taught its unwilling allies became 
an instrument in their impending wars for independence. 

Two men particularly are dear to Germany for their efforts to 
secure the means of a national war against Napoleon. Scharn- 
horst spent the best years of his life in preparing his countrymen 
for the final struggle. York seized the happy moment, almost as 
by an inspiration, of Napoleon’s extremest weakness, and hurried 
on the storm that finally wrecked beyond recovery the greatness 
and power of the French Empire. With every fresh defeat 
Napoleon had taught his enemies how best to meet and overcome 
his attacks, and a very little was needed to change the eagle of 
victory from his standard to theirs. That little, Scharnhorst first 
gave his country. As early as 1801, he had taught the new' 
theory of war to a few hearers, pupils of a military school; but, 
until the campaigns of 1806 and 1807 had illustrated and proved 
his theory, it was hardly understood. He was summoned to help 
to reorganize the army; and he began by abolishing all dis¬ 
graceful punishments, and every badge that made military ser¬ 
vice mean and discreditable in the eyes of the civilian. Then 
came the new idea of a national army, made up of the whole 
population: it was an easy step to a general adaptation of the 
principle that every citizen is bound to do military duty. When, 
in 1808, Napoleon decreed that the standing army of Prussia 
should not exceed forty-two thousand men, Scharnhorst reor- 
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ganized into brigades, corresponding to French divisions, each 
with seven battalions, one or two cavalry regiments, and one or 
two batteries; the other cavalry and artillery forces were placed 
in reserve brigades of their own. By rapidly discharging 
trained soldiers, and careful selection of recruits, the number of 
instructed men throughout the country was largely increased ; 
by adopting the simplest technical rules and the clearest and 
best manual for drill and manoeuvres, any sudden emergency 
could soon be met by a uniform and well-trained force. At the 
first summons in 1813, a “Landwehr”of one hundred and forty 
thousand was put in the field, and, besides the “ Landsturm,” or 
reserve at home, there was a whole army of “Freicorps,” real 
volunteers, set on foot, supplying a kind of disciplined Spanish 
guerrilla and Russian Cossack, fit for any duty. 

So rapidly did the allied armies learn their lesson, that in the 
final struggle both sides foresaw that the success lay with the 
greater numbers; and, brilliant as were his military moves, Napo¬ 
leon himself knew that his five hundred thousand could not pro¬ 
long the contest against the six hundred thousand brought into 
France. Exhausted by their enormous efforts, the long peace 
that followed w T as not less useful to the armies themselves than 
to their respective states. While the people once more pursued 
their customary avocations, soldiers and officers alike shared in 
the improved and improving popular education. 'The well-recog¬ 
nized principle of national armies as a permanent part of the 
government itself made the strength of each army propor¬ 
tionable to that of the population. Improvements in drill, in 
arms, in munitions of war, followed each other in a rapid con¬ 
test for superiority and a peaceful rivalry. Only two of the 
great military Powers maintained each a standing war as a sort 
of private luxury of its own, a school of instruction for its 
officers, a theatre for the ambition and zeal of its soldiers, and a 
grand crucible in which to test the abundant and extravagant 
theories advanced in every branch of military science. Of the 
numerous reforms thus proposed, only a few improvements in 
clothing, small arms, artillery, and ammunition have stood the 
test of these petty wars, or of the few great operations of the 
last cycle of European history. These operations were not, in 
fact, grand wars; for in the petty German revolutions of 1848 
and 1849, as well as in the Crimean War and in the Italian war 
of 1859, certain definite objects were to be attained, certain fixed 
points made the wager, and, these once gained, the losing side 
threw up the game, made no further effort to prolong the con¬ 
test, and little or nothing was done to test the ultimate power 
or the real strength of either side. The last thirty years have, 
in fact, produced little or no change in war as a science, although 
the subordinate technical arts into which it is divided have grown 
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into an importance that requires for each a special culture, too 
often sacrificing great principles to mere temporary rules. 

The great wars which began with the French Revolution and 
ended with the defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo form a grand 
drama, in which the most striking study is the development of a 
new Art of War. In none of the wars that have taken place 
since that time, down to the outbreak of our own gigantic Rebel¬ 
lion, is there any historical and military unity. The wars of 
the French Revolution divided all Europe into two great armies, 
which fought and had to fight for life or death. At the beginning 
the discovery and instant adaptation of a new theory gave 
France a preponderating power that destroyed alike the old 
systems and their supporters; gradually, however, as France 
taught the rest of Europe how to fight, it made its enemies its 
equals and then its conquerors. In the wars of our own genera¬ 
tion we see only separate individual groups, each by itself, stand¬ 
ing alone, with no real or lasting influence on the great truths of 
war, and in turn little influenced by them,—success always crown¬ 
ing the side which, by good fortune or by pure accident, used ad¬ 
vantageously some cardinal rule taught by the great lessons and 
the great masters of the Napoleonic wars. The very novelties 
that had been carefully tested in the leisure of absolute peace, 
seem to have been adopted only to imperil the well-established 
rules of real war; even the introduction of the improvements that 
have become necessary in civil life is attended with dangerous re¬ 
sults. The use of the system of railroads that are part and 
parcel of the trade, nay, of the very existence, of a commercial 
nation, has proved that wars may or must stop at wars of position, 
and this tendency is rapidly aggravated to a prodigious evil by 
the improved arms, equipments, and means of supply that are 
common to all armies. One result is that the larger army always 
loses in a vastly larger proportion, and the advantage of action 
that its small, illy provided, and desperate opponent has, may 
postpone the inevitable victory to a distant day, and make it 
cost fearfully in life and treasure. Another result is the extra¬ 
vagant luxury which necessarily follows an army of position, 
and often saps its strength and demoralizes its troops more 
fatally than the greatest hardships or the fiercest enemy. 

The operations of our own war are governed by peculiar ele¬ 
ments, partly due to the political—principally, however, to the 
physical—features of the country; but, giving to all of these 
their due consideration, it is still plain that our system of war 
bears too much resemblance to the fashions of a century ago, 
and too little to the rapid, concentrated, effective movements 
that characterized Napoleon’s campaigns. It would have been 
better for us if our military lessons had been limited to the his¬ 
tory of our own century, to the exclusion of that of the con¬ 
ventional names of an earlier day. With the cannonading at 
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Valmy, the science of war that until then passed for true bade 
farewell to the world, and what traces of it are still existing do 
little good to those who now practise war, and none at all to 
those who now study it. In hardly more than one instance has 
any operation been undertaken that included even a temporary 
separation from immediate proximity to depots and magazines 
of supplies. A brilliant exception, however, to this statement 
is fouftd in Grant’s campaign upon the Mississippi, and his final 
and successful movement upon Vicksburg: the brief but hearty 
mention of it made by General Halleck in his Annual Report 
as general-in-chief shows the manner in which Grant cut loose 
from his depots of supplies, and with a few days’ rations in 
haversacks, leaving behind him trains and impedimenta of every 
kind, carried on a protracted and difficult series of operations 
that could have no result other than a glorious victory. Another 
instance of our ability to do this same thing is the cavalry raid 
around Richmond under General Stoneman in the spring of 
1863. The importance of this movement hinged mainly on 
Hooker’s operations with the main army on the Rappahannock, 
and with their failure we have been too ready to overlook Stone- 
man’s splendid success. Indeed, Hooker was successful too in 
all that related to the strategic part of his plan, and to that 
extent his Chancellorsville campaign is one of the features of 
the war in Virginia that bfcst deserve study: the fact of ill luck 
in his tactical operations is due to causes that may perhaps 
hereafter be made public; up to this present writing they are a 
sealed book to the gallant Army of the Potomac and to the world 
at large. 

In Meade’s last move upon the rebel position at Orange Court- 
House, it is more than likely that he meant to push his success 
far beyond the reach of his old base of supplies, and to live on 
the magazines of the enemy, which, with true Napoleonic con¬ 
fidence, he knew that he would find well stocked in their rear. 
His plan was admirable in its general scope and in its details; 
but with Virginia weather and Virginia roads, even a Napoleon 
might count upon being disappointed in the successful execution 
of measures of detail. In Meade’s case, a delay of a single 
corps to take up its position gave the enemy twenty-four 
hours, and in that time they were concentrated and intrenched 
beyond the reach of any force at his command, and past the 
hope of a successful attack. 

In hardly any one of our battles has there been a plan so ex¬ 
tended as to make it necessary to leave its absolute execution to 
the subordinate commanders, with any certainty on the part of 
the general-in-chief that his calculations would be successful: 
our most brilliant results have been due to the personal presence 
and the personal exertions of the general responsible for the 
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plan and alive to its success; and this must necessarily put a 
limit to operations that ought to be on the grandest scale. 

In the battles of the Peninsula there was hardly a field largo 
enough for the execution of tactical movements directly under 
the eye of McClellan himself, and throughout the whole of the 
seven days’ fight it was only at Malvern Hill that he could see 
every part of his own line and that of the enemy: yet for the 
shortcomings of his subordinates in every degree the responsi¬ 
bility is fixed upon him. At Antietam , where the field lay 
before him, not a man moved without his direction, and he gave 
the full strength of his army and of every part of it to some 
point of attack or of resistance,—with what result we all know. 
In the varying fortunes of the three days’ contest at Stone 
River , it was Rosecrans’s extraordinary personal vigor, the 
strength of his presence everywhere, the electric energy of his 
firm will to win, that brought victory out of defeat, and gave 
the Army of the Cumberland its Marengo. By the fusty rules of 
good old Marlborough, Rosecrans was beaten; but he knew how 
to win back all the successes that the rebels had gained, and to 
make new ones of his own. The last brilliant operations of 
Lookout Mountain and Missionary Ridge belong rather to the 
field of strategy than tactics, and, as the line was really conti¬ 
nuous from Chattanooga to Knoxville, success at one point 
secured success at the other, and the fighting was incidental to 
the main plan,—its details of little importance. 

Gettysburg stands out pre-eminently as the most complete 
subject for careful military study and criticism of our long list 
of operations. The prominent features of the grand strategic 
movements of the two armies for several weeks, the distinct, 
slow, measured tactics of the opposing forces as they took up 
their respective lines of battle, the splendid fighting of both 
sides, the decisive victory, the well-guarded retreat, the ener¬ 
getic pursuit,—are all traceable with a clearness that needs and 
ought to find a Napier to record them, and an audience large as 
his to profit by the lessons of that record. 

What we have done in the short time of our war is very won¬ 
derful, and a few months may perhaps see us once more restored 
to peace; but from this time on, war must occupy a large portion 
of our attention. As an important study, both for its own sake 
and as a means of enabling us to judge of our own campaigns, 
in which every man of us is personally interested, it is right and 
necessary that w<* should have some scientific basis upon which 
to establish it, and some historical period by which to be guided. 
With a good plAn of comparison and with some fixed criterion, 
there will be helps by which we may both learn and teach “The 
Art of War.” 

Vol. I.—5 
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LATER RAMBLES OVER THE FIELD OF GETTYSBURG. 

BY M. JACOBS, D.D., PROF. PENNA. COLLEGE/ GETTYSBURG. 

Scarcely had the booming of cannon and the rattling of 
musketry ceased before anxious crowds of visitors began to 
throng the town of Gettysburg and the surrounding hills and 
valleys which had so recently been the scenes of slaughter and 
death. Many came to search for husbands, brothers, fathers, 
sons, or other dear relatives and friends; if yet living, to minis¬ 
ter to their wants, to alleviate their sufferings, or to perform 
some other acts which affection dictated; or, if dead, to remove 
their mortal remains to their family burying-ground as a last 
resting-place, where they should be able to shed the tear of 
sorrow over them and frequently call to mind their virtues and 
noble deeds. It was sad to witness, every day, the manifesta¬ 
tions of almost inconsolable grief, when wife or mother realized 
her worst fears, gazing upon the cold and mangled remains of a 
loved one placed before her eyes, and being assured that those 
lips which had often spoken words of kindness to her were for¬ 
ever sealed in death. Others came purely as angels of mercy, 
on the blessed errand of helping to gather the sufferers, although 
strangers, from the gory field into hospitals and shelters, where 
their wounds could be dressed and they might be made as com- 
•fortable as possible. These noble and heroic men deserved all 
this and more from those whose comfortable homes they had 
endeavored to defend and whose humanity they shared. In 
large numbers they came,—men and women, old and young,— 
each striving how he might make himself most useful. Not a 
few, watching and laboring by day and by night, almost regard¬ 
less of food or rest, at last felt wearied nature giving way, and 
they were obliged to give place to others. And although there 
were many that came, they were not too numerous. They were 
not only members of those noble associations, the Sanitary and 
Christian Commissions, who came promptly to the relief of our 
suffering soldiers, but also a large array of volunteer nurses. 
They came to take care of the more than twenty thousand 
wounded men of both armies who were left on the battle-field. 
But a yet larger multitude were those who came not especially 
for the purpose of making themselves useful to those who needed 
help. They were drawn hither by an intense desire of assuring 
themselves, by the evidence of sense, of the certainty and the mag¬ 
nitude of the victory that had been achieved on that great field. 
By some this has been called an idle curiosity; but it surely 
deserves a better name. In a majority of instances, we will 
venture to assert, it was dictated by a laudable, a patriotic inte- 
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rest in the country’s rejoicings; it was an impulsive outburst of 
almost irrepressible joy. It would indeed have been well if 
the whole land had come, and had had their patriotism and their 
gratitude to God for a most signal deliverance enkindled anew 
at the sight of these blood-stained fields, those freshly-made 
graves, and the mangled limbs and bodies of their fellow-citizens. 
Then would have been more fully appreciated the unspeakable 
sacrifice at which the honor of the country and the safety of our 
homes and families have been purchased. 

Much time and money were at first spent to little purpose by 
most visitors, for want of an accurate map of the battle-field 
and of well-informed and intelligent guides. They went away 
with a very inadequate idea of the relative positions of the op¬ 
posing armies, ana especially of the part each corps performed 
in the great conflict. In fact, much incorrect information was 
communicated by some who professed to know all about the 
battle. In the expressive words of a plain man who was in the 
thickest of the fight, “ these guides often told what was true, and 
often what was not true.” To render a visit pleasant and pro¬ 
fitable, we should have with us a correct map of the field and a 
description of the most interesting points, which we may consult 
when necessity demands. 


BATTLE-FIELD. 

The battle-field is about three miles in extent from north to 
south, and two miles and a half from east to west. The extreme 
circuit of the rebel lines, which lie on the outside border, is 
about seven miles; and that of the Union lines, which occupy 
an inner position, is about four miles. Of this area Gettysburg 
occupies nearly the centre. The South Mountain lies from eight 
to ten miles to the northwest of the village. Several ridges 
extend nearly parallel to this mountain, giving a pleasing 
variety to the landscape. The first to the northwest, and about 
half a mile distant from the town, is known as the Seminary 
Ridge. At a distance of about half a mile to the south and 
southeast is an irregular, interrupted line of abrupt hills, of 
which Cemetery Hill is the most northern. This chain, which 
is nearly in the form of two sides of a triangle, with its apex 
turned towards Gettysburg, includes the two Round-Tops, Ceme¬ 
tery, Culp’s, and Wolf Hills. When the force which folded and 
raised up the strata which form the South Mountain was in 
action, it produced fissures in the strata of red shale which 
covers the surface of this region of country, permitting the 
fused material from beneath to rise and fill them, on cooling, 
with trap dykes, or greenstone and syenetic greenstone. This 
rock, being for the most part very hard, remained as the axes 
and crests of hills and ridges when the softer shale in the inter- 
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vening spaces was excavated by great water-currents into valleys 
and plains. It was the second ridge northwest of the Seminary 
Ridge, and about a mile distant from it, from which the rebel 
advance under Heath opened on Buford’s cavalry, which was 
posted on the intervening range, called McPherson’s Ridge. 

BREASTWORKS. 

The loose fragments of trap rock lying along the crests of the 
several hills had in many places been gathered and put together 
by the farmers as stone fences. These, wheresoever they occu- 

f ied a favorable position, were used by our men as breastworks, 
n some places our men built walls of these loose fragments as a 
protection, and at other places, as on Culp’s Hill and between our 
left centre and our extreme left, they made use of timber and 
earth. These works were constructed in an incredibly short 
time, on Wednesday night and Thursday morning. Some of 
these, on the part of the line occupied by Sedgwick’s and Han¬ 
cock’s corps, were not put up until on Friday. The rebels, until 
on Saturday, had done but little in the putting up of breastworks. 
Being the assailing party and confident of victory, they did not 
feel the necessity of providing against the contingency of an 
attack. After the lessons, however, which they learned on 
Thursday and Friday, they feared an assault from us, and there¬ 
fore spent much of Saturday, the 4th, in strengthening their 
position on Seminary Ridge. 

WHY GETTYSBURG BECAME THE POINT AT WHICH THE HOSTILE 

ARMIES MET. 

Until near the close of June, 1863, little did the citizens of 
Gettysburg and the inhabitants of the surrounding country 
dream that the two contending armies should meet in deadly 
array in their midst,—the one determined, as they expressed it. 
to conquer their independence and an honorable peace, and the 
other to maintain the integrity of the Union and to crush rebel¬ 
lion forever. We had only heard of the war as at a distance, 
and had not supposed that the rebels would have the temerity to 
venture so far from their base as to cross the Pennsylvania 
line. But a few days before the battle their plans began gra* 
dually to unfold themselves, and their movements showed an 
intention, not so much of crossing the Susquehanna and pene¬ 
trating into the heart of Pennsylvania, as first of gathering in 
the rich Cumberland valley subsistence, and supplying them¬ 
selves with other means of comfort and necessity, and then, by a 
rapid movement, of making a dash upon Baltimore and Wash¬ 
ington, and thus at one bold stroke of holding the whole North 
at their mercy, subject to any terms which they might choose to 
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dictate. Being in Carlisle and Chambersburg, our county and 
our town lay directly in their route to those great cities. And 
then we knew that the Federal army, keeping on their right 
flank, was also moving in this direction, expecting to meet the 
enemy somewhere on this side of the Susquehanna. Our corps, 
moving in three parallel lines, so as to concentrate upon either 
if necessary, at last began to converge towards this county; and 
it became evident that there must be a collision somewhere near 
us. So, at least, some of us thought and predicted. Moreover, 
the fact that the great roads of the surrounding region all con¬ 
verge in Gettysburg, like the radii to the centre of a circle (a 
peculiarity noticed by almost every observant visitor), rendered it 
highly probable that the two armies might concentrate here, unless 
the rebel army should succeed in passing here in advance of the 
arrival of ours, or they should delay, in the mountain-passes 
and on its southeastern flank, until our army should meet them 
there. The rebels were just as anxious to avoid the latter result 
as they were to accomplish the former, and to be far on their 
way towards Baltimore before they should meet the yet scattered 
corps of the Federal army. It was a most fortunate circum¬ 
stance, a merciful ordering of Providence, that the collision took 
place on these hills, affording so favorable a position for handling 
our army, such available means for the protection and safety of 
our men, and such admirable opportunities for assailing and 
driving back the advancing enemy. It was as if God had said, 
“ Thus far mayest thou come, but thou shalt go no farther.” 

APPEARANCE OF THE BATTLE-FIELD AFTER THE BATTLE. 

Since the 4th of July, many thousands of visitors have come 
for the purpose of taking a view of this now sacred locality, 
passing from point to point for the purpose of impressing upon 
their minds the scenes of deepest interest which were enacted 
here. For several days after the battle, the field yet every¬ 
where bore the fresh marks of the terrible struggle. The soil 
was yet red with the blood of the wounded and slain, and large 
numbers of the dead of both armies were to be seen lying in 
the place where the fatal missiles struck them. They lay thickest 
where the fight had been the holtest and most obstinate. But 
after the lapse of a week all the Union soldiers that were 
wounded and killed, and nearly all of those of the rebels, had 
been gathered up, the dead decently interred, and the wounded 
taken to hospitals and cared for. The work, however, of inter¬ 
ring nine thousand dead and removing about twenty thou¬ 
sand wounded to comfortable quarters, was a herculean task. 
The rebel army had left the most of their dead lying unburied 
on the field, as also large numbers of their badly wounded, and 
had fled for safety. Their aid could, consequently, not be 
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rendered available in performing these friendly offices for their 
former associates in arms. The great body of the Army of the 
Potomac had necessarily been hurried off in pursuit of the 
retreating enemy, leaving behind them only a sufficient force to 
guard the public stores and the rebel prisoners and to aid as 
hospital nurses. It was, therefore, a matter of serious moment 
where to procure the labor necessary to do the pressing work. 
Very few citizen laborers could be procured. Everybody was 
busy; many were occupied with attentions to the strangers who 
came in crowds and complained because there was not enough 
done for their comfort. Many were engaged in bringing their 
dilapidated homes into a comfortable condition, and large num¬ 
bers were endeavoring to render themselves useful to those who 
were lying suffering in the public buildings of the town, in pri¬ 
vate houses, and in the hospitals situated within a circuit of 
several miles of the town. And yet, withal, many a poor soldier 
would have suffered less if he could have received more attention. 
Hence it happened that there was considerable delay in properly 
interring the corpses that lay on the field of battle. It was only 
after rebel prisoners who had been taken in the vicinity after 
the battle were impressed into this service, especially into that 
of covering up the bodies of their fallen comrades, that tho 
work was finally completed. Whilst some of these prispners 
went into this work with reluctance and murmuring, others did 
it cheerfully, saying, “ It is just what we have compelled the 
Yankees to do for us.” But, although the field was thoroughly 
searched all over, the dead were not all discovered until it was 
impossible to perform for them what humanity, under other cir¬ 
cumstances, would have demanded. In front of Little Round 
Top, amongst huge rocks, lay all summer long the decaying 
bodies of half a dozen or more of rebels, who had probably 
belonged to Hood’s division, and, having been wounded on July 
2, in their desperate effort to take Little Round Top, may have 
crept into tho open spaces between these rocks for shelter or for 
water. There they died undiscovered, and when found they 
were so far gone in decomposition that they could not be 
removed. And such also was the position in which they lay 
that it was impossible to cover them with earth. 

Great surprise is sometimes expressed by visitors because 
they do not find as many graves as they had expected to see. 
“You tell us,” say they, “that there were about thirty-five 
hundred Union and about fifty-five hundred rebel soldiers 
killed in this battle; but we do not see so many graves. Where 
were they buried?” The answer has uniformly been, “The 
whole ground around Gettysburg is one vast cemetery.” The. 
men are buried everywhere. Where they could conveniently 
be brought together, they were buried in clusters of ten, twenty, 
fifty, or more; but so great was their number, and such the 
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advanced stage of decomposition of those that had lain on the 
field for several days during the hot weather of July, together 
with the unavoidable delay, that they could not be removed. In 
gardens and fields, and by the roadside, just where they were 
found lying, a shallow ditch was dug and they were placed in it 
and covered up as hastily as possible. The ground is, conse¬ 
quently, all dotted over with graves; some fields contain hundreds 
of places indicating by the freshly turned-up earth, and perhaps 
by a board, a shingle, a stick or stone, that the mortal remains 
of a human being lie there. It is much to be regretted that there 
are hundreds of these little mounds without any mark by which 
the names of the fallen soldiers might be ascertained. No blame 
is, however, to be attached to those who were engaged in the 
humane work of interring the dead. The haste that was requi¬ 
site, and the offensiveness of the bodies, rendered a search for 
names impossible. Thus it happened that many brave and 
noble fellows, who had faced the leaden storm and the shower 
of grape and canister for the honor of their country, were 
committed to the earth and vanished amongst “the unknown 
dead.” They will go down nameless in history, and nothing 
will be known of them, except that they have fallen in defence of 
their dearest civil rights. No friend or kinsman will be able 
to weep at their graves. As the “unknown dead” they will 
remain, until the voice of the archangel shall wake them up 
from their long sleep, to the recognition of their loved ones and 
their comrades in arms. 

But after the wounded and dead soldiers had been removed, 
the battle-field was not deprived of many of the most impressive 
evidences of the severity of the terrible struggle. The carcasses 
of about three thousand horses, according to the testimony of 
an army-officer, the most of which were killed by shells and shot 
from the artillery, were lying singly and in groups, and filled the 
air for miles around with effluvia so offensive as to render it a 
severe task to visit the field of death. Trees were scarred and 
shattered, thousands of minie balls, of solid shot and shells, lay 
scattered over the ground, and cast-off coats, knapsacks, blankets, 
cartouch-boxes, canteens, scabbards, and other accoutrements in 
vast numbers, were everywhere to be met with. About twenty 
thousand rifles and muskets were gathered up for the Govern¬ 
ment by the officer in charge. Fences were swept away, houses 
shattered, and the fields trodden down like a highway. It 
seemed as if a furious hurricane had passed over our town, 
sweeping with destructive violence every thing before it. 

But these evidences are rapidly disappearing. Fences have 
been built up again, houses have been repaired, and their panic* 
stricken occupants have returned. Rifles and muskets have 
been taken away by the Government, and shot, shell, and minie 
balls have been gathered up and carried off by the thousands of 
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visitors who have wandered over the field. Knapsacks, canteens, 
and scabbards have been trampled over and covered with earth. 
Large numbers of the bodies of the Union soldiers have been 
removed by their relatives, or by the care of a grateful and 
deeply indebted country. Nearly two thousand honored dead 
who fell in defence of the integrity of the Union and the cause 
of human freedom, will find a resting-place in the National Ceme¬ 
tery, located in view of the scenes of their patriotic sacrifices. 

The bodies of the rebels who fell in this battle, many of 
which through the force of circumstances had been imperfectly 
buried, have in most instances had fresh earth heaped up on 
them. Our common humanity, not to say our common Christianity, 
has demanded this deed of decent respect. But over many of these 
graves the green grass or the rank weed has grown, and almost 
obliterated the spot where lie the remains of our fellow-beings, 
whose hearts were once filled with the conflicting emotions and 
passions of our common nature, and who came to us full of 
the most brilliant expectations of victory and glory. Their 
remains will probably never be removed from the spot they now 
occupy, and doubtless in future time the plough will turn up their 
crumbling bones, together with the remnants of the weapons they 
used in this atrocious warfare. The vicinity of Gettysburg will 
thus remain a vast charnel-house, and for years to come will be 
visited by mourning friends. And when this wicked rebellion 
shall have been brought to an end, and the land shall be at peace 
again, the proud Southerner too will come to view the spot 
where his brother, son, or relative fell, and shed the tears of 
sorrow that it was not in a better cause. Ho will hide his face 
with shame that any one whom he had called his kinsman should 
have raised his traitorous hand so causelessly against the govern¬ 
ment to which he owed allegiance. 

It has been a source of great gratification to witness the deep 
interest with which each visitor has come hither. All classes, 
as welhthe lowly as the most distinguished of our people, have 
come, and have surveyed this scene of conflict with evident 
emotion. This has afforded evidence of how deeply the heart of 
the nation was touched by the events of this terrific struggle, 
how highly was appreciated the victory gained, and how great 
was the joy that at this place the invading host was sent back 
broken and humiliated. 

In the battle-field there are, however, some points of deeper 
interest to the visitor than others, and which will claim special 
attention for all time to come. 

The fight of the first day might appropriately be denominated 
44 the battle of Willoughby’s Run.” When the fight began, the 
enemy opened upon our cavalry from a ridge half a mile north¬ 
west of that stream, whilst our men were stationed on a short 
ridge, midway between the run and Seminary Ridge, and near a 
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house belonging to Hon. Edward McPherson. Backwards and 
forwards, over this stream and over these hills, the battle raged 
with alternate success for about six hours. At an angle of the 
small woods near McPherson’s barn, the visitor is reminded that 
there the lamented General Reynolds fell. Anxious to hold the 
enemy in check until the Army of the Potomac might arrive, he 
hurried forward the First Corps to the support of Buford, who 
was alone occupying the enemy, and ordered General Howard, who 
commanded the Eleventh Corps, to bring them up as rapidly as 

E ossible. Apprized early in the morning of the advantage of 
olding Cemetery Hill, he determined to prevent the enemy 
from gaining possession of it, intending to dispute their progress 
step by step, and to fight from house to house if they should 
advance upon the town. Aware of the probable disparity 
between the number of his men and those of the enemy, and 
providing against the possible contingency of being pressed by 
an overwhelming force, he ordered General Howard to occupy 
Cemetery Hill by one division of the Eleventh Corps, whilst the 
other two should come to support the First Corps, in holding 
them at bay as long as possible, if they could not succeed in 
driving them back. This order was complied with, by sending 
the Second Division under Steinwehr to the hill, whilst the 
Third under Schurz, and the First under Barlow, were sent to 
the right of the First Corps. General Reynolds has been charged 
with precipitancy in bringing on the battle with only two corps 
within immediate reach. But it is said, by those who knew him 
best, that rashness was no part of his character. His characteris¬ 
tic was a cool and fearless bravery. He was exceedingly careful 
of his men, and he never rushed heedlessly into danger. It was 
a stern sense of duty which impelled him to come forward 
promptly with his men, first to support and relieve Buford, and 
then to dispute the progress of the enemy, who were advancing 
upon the town and towards a most advantageous position. The 
opening of the battle was generally favorable to us, and it was 
at the occurrence of a most exciting and inspiring event that his 
promising career was ended. The rebel General Archer tried 
to drive out of McPherson’s woods the left of the 2d Brigade 
of our First Division, which had just gained that position from 
the rebels; and, as he moved up, the Iron Brigade, the 1st of 
the same division, was swung round so as to bring Archer be¬ 
tween our lines and temporarily surround him. This movement 
was executed by Major Riddle and Captain Wadsworth, of 
Reynolds’s staff; and it was to the former of these that Archer 
surrendered, with about fifteen hundred men of his brigade. 
Almost at this moment, Reynolds had gone into the woods to 
urge on the men who were driving back the rebel lines; and 
when he saw that his troops there were successful, he turned to 
come out again. Near the edge of the w T oods the fatal volley 
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was fired, killing him and wounding a number of his escort, jrho 
were actively engaged just there.* It is but justice to the me¬ 
mory of this distinguished general that these facts should be 
known to the public. Whilst the First Corps and its officers 
all deserve the lasting gratitude of the nation for having stood 
like a wall for more than two hours, alone, against twice their 
number of a confident and well-trained army, it has been said 
by some who best knew the general’s character and plans, that 
had he lived to see the end of the day the result would, in all 
probability, have been still more favorable to our cause than it 
was. But, be that as it may, we incline to the opinion that 
General Reynolds and the part he took in this battle have, thus 
far, not been fully appreciated by the country. 

lee’s head-quarters. 

On the crest of the Seminary Ridge, where the Chambersburg 
turnpike crosses it, there stands on the right-hand side of the 
road a one-story-and-a-half stone dwelling, occupied by Mrs. 
Thompson. On Wednesday evening, after our men had been 
compelled to fall back and retire to the Cemetery Hill, this house 
was within the rebel lines. Occupying an elevated position 
from which the Federal lines could be seen with a field-glass, 
and being at a safe distance from our guns, it was selected by 
General Lee and his staff as his head-quarters. Here he 
lodged all night and took his meals, whilst during the day he 
was engaged in inspecting his lines, and perfecting his arrange¬ 
ments for the several attacks which he designed making on ours. 
In his eagerness to gain a victory, and to make good the rebel 
boast, repeated so frequently as to make it almost laughable, 
that “they could not be beaten,” he transcended the rules held 
sacred amongst belligerents, whilst he ascended the College 
cupola, for the purpose of gaining a nearer and a more perfect 
view of our left centre, although that building was at the time 
used by the enemy as a hospital, and the usual flag designed 
to give information of that fact was floating in the breeze by 
his side. Mrs. Thompson testifies to the gentlemanly deport¬ 
ment of General Lee whilst in her house, but complains bitterly 
of the robbery and general destruction of her goods by some of 
his attendants. Of General Stuart, whom she saw and heard 
converse with Lee at her house, she gives just the opposite testi¬ 
mony. She describes him as a man rough in his manner and 
cruel and savage in his suggestions. She heard him urge upon 
Lee the propriety of shelling and destroying the town of Gettys¬ 
burg after they should leave it and it should be occupied, as it 
was on Saturday, the 4th, by our troops, and of displaying the 


* For the facts connected with Reynolds's death I am indebted to Captain 
Rosengartcn, one of his staff. 
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blac]p flag. To all of this General Lee is said to have replied in 
the negative, saying that they had never done so before, and 
that he was not willing to make a beginning on the present 
occasion. On Friday night, at about midnight, he and his staff 
took their departure from her house, reaching Fairfield, eight 
miles west of Gettysburg, on his retreat towards Hagerstown, 
early in the morning of Saturday the 4th, and taking break¬ 
fast in the vicinity at Mr. C. Mussleman’s. 

REBEL FORTIFICATIONS. 

Seminary Ridge, on which General Lee had fixed his head¬ 
quarters during liis stay in our vicinity, yet exhibits evidences 
of a most astonishing amount of labor performed by his men. 
On the 4th of July, whilst he was himself making all haste to 
reach the vicinity of the Potomac, he had ordered that the crest 
and rear of that ridge, for the distance of two miles and a half, 
beginning at the Mummasburg turnpike and extending to beyond 
Mr. Current on the Emmettsburg road, should be covered with 
lines of breastworks and rifle-pits. As to the retreat, it is 
evident that it was intended to be made, although the rank and 
file of the army may have thought otherwise. As usual, they 
were made to believe they were only taking a stronger position. 
But the retreat was actually going on on Saturday as rapidly 
as it was possible and safe. The wounded that could bear 
transportation were removed, but so hasty was their flight that 
many of them could not be hauled with sufficient rapidity, 
but begged to be left behind anywhere, so that their excruciating 
sufferings might be relieved. Largo numbers were accordingly 
deposited in barns and farm-houses by the way. Baggage and 
provision trains were driven with unusual speed; as to ammuni¬ 
tion, they had not much remaining to carry with them. Fearing 
that their rear might be harassed and attacked by General 
Meade’s army in pursuit, they constructed these defensive 
works for the purpose of preventing such assault and disaster. 
Having 'been badly beaten, especially on Friday, at all 
points, they were exceedingly apprehensive of a rapid advance 
of our army upon their rear. They could not conceal this fear 
from the citizens of the town and country, or from their own 
men. They freely spoke to us of the probability of being 
attacked by our men, and to their own men they were frequently 
heard to say, ‘‘Hurry, for the Yankees are coming.” Never 
were men more sadly disappointed in their expectations than 
were they. Since the evening of the first day’s battle, when 
they crossed this same ridge in pursuit of our two corps, who 
were obliged to retire before overwhelming numbers, their pros¬ 
pects were entirely reversed. Then they were exultant, 
boastful, and confident of an easy victory, and the utter annihi- 
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lation of our army. Now the brilliant phantom had vanished 
from before their eyes. They had been beaten at all points, 
and they were in fear of the same disaster to themselves which 
they had predicted would befall the Union army. The tables 
were completely turned, and the would-be conquerors were 
driven back in fear. On Saturday night and Sunday morning, 
a train consisting of more than one hundred wagons was over¬ 
taken at Monterey, on the road to Hagerstown, and captured, 
by Kilpatrick. A portion of the train was burnt to prevent 
re-capture, and another was sent forward towards Smithsburgh 
and Boonsboro. 

The retreat of Heth’s division of Hill’s corps was begun 
from the Seminary Ridge at nine and a half o’clock A.M. on 
Saturday, the 4th; and after having advanced two miles and a 
half they were drawn up in line of battle, fearing an attack by 
our men. 

[To be continued.] 


FRENCH MILITARY PHRASES. 

Up to the period of the present war, the French have demon¬ 
strated themselves to be the most military nation in the world. 
And, as a consequence, other people borrow not only military 
inventions and systems of tactics from them, but numerous mili¬ 
tary words and phrases, which have passed into the necessary 
vocabulary of all the modern languages. An examination of 
works on strategy, tactics, fortifications, army organization, and 
actual battles, surprises us with the great debt our military termi- 
nology owes to the French. 

We do not now speak of this general nomenclature, however, 
but of distinct idiomatic phrases, which we use, not because wo 
could not express something like the idea in English, but because 
they seem to fix it so exactly and completely for us, that we 
prefer the apparent pedantry to the circumlocution. Such a 
word, for example, is morale , as applied to the spirits of an 
army, which, even after we had begun to use it, was classed by 
Bescherclle, in his dictionary, among the neologismcs . Prestige 
has grown to be an English word. What English phrase takes 
the place of esprit dc corps? We know none. Where the 
French speak of 6lan, we translate by dash . But dash does not 
convey the idea of an enthusiasm which throws “-the light of 
battle” into the countenance, and hurries each man and the whole 
mass forward, as Sian does. L'audace is not translated by auda¬ 
city. Cadre , as denominating the staff skeleton or frame-work of a 
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regimental organization, has no corresponding word in English. 
Point d'appui is not translated, if translatable. For corps 
d'armte, an exceptional case, we prefer army corps . But coup- 
de-main means something more than a sudden stroke , and it does 
not mean a surprise . Terrein is a word without an English cor¬ 
respondent for the superficies of a field. A charge au fond , to 
the bottom, has an expressiveness beyond our English powers to 
render. 

The fury of a running horse is graphically described by ventre d 
terre ,—his belly to the earth. The terrible closeness of a pursuit 
is vividly painted by the words SpSe dans les reins ,—the sword in 
the vitals. Sangfroid is coolness, whatever be the state of 
the blood; amour-propre is not self-love , at least in a moral 
sense, but has more to do with the exhibition of it, perhaps. As 
for hors de combat , it means done for , or, in the pugilistic phrase, 
“ cant come to time.” 

We were amused to find in an English translation of Thiers * 
“ Le Consulat et VEmpire” a description of some work done by 
“several officers of genius.” The translator did not know that 
the corps of engineers is called in French le corps de g&nie , and 
that the labors commented upon had been accomplished by some 
officers of engineers , who may or may not have been men of genius. 

In a careful examination of works translated from the French 
during the present war, we have been struck by the want of 
adaptation both of our language and of our translators, most of 
whom follow the French idioms with ridiculous exactness. A 
simple rule with regard to phrases such as those mentioned, is 
to render them as nearly as may be into English, and then put 
the French words in parentheses alongside. 

Sometimes French idioms play the very mischief with blun¬ 
dering translators, and with our sense of ridicule. Old West- 
Point men will remember the mistake of a cadet who, reciting 
from Thiroux , in the former days when his French work was the 
text-book of artillery, translated Feu M. Johnson (the late Mr. 
Johnson) as Fire M. Johnson. We remember many similar 
stories; but perhaps the most remarkable guess ever made by a 
cadet who had neglected his lesson was that of the one who, in 
speaking of the tameness of the cattle on a model farm, so tame 
that they came themselves and put “ leurs tStes d son joug,” ren¬ 
dered it, their teats to her (the milkmaids) jug. It awoke “ inex¬ 
tinguishable laughter,” literally; for the old mirth still bubbles 
up whenever the story is told. 

It is worth remark that the wisdom of careful French instruc¬ 
tion at West Point has been thoroughly vindicated during the 
present war. It has not only enabled us to secure good transla¬ 
tions of valuable works, but to range, in the original, over a wide 
scope of invaluable military literature, and to assimilate much 
that would otherwise have been lost or unknown. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 

AND 

NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


Books, which so often contain startling paradoxes in their pages, present, in 
themselves, as a class, one of the most remarkable at the present time. When 
this war began, “The Trade” was for a time struck with a paralysis. It was 
supposed that in these days of action and danger men would have neither time 
to write nor leisure to read books, and that the publisher's occupation was, 
for a long period in the future, “gone.” Not so. After the dead calm, a 
breeze sprang up; and it has strengthened into a prosperous gale for authors, 
bookmakers, and booksellers. Not only is there a demand for military books, 
as might naturally have been expected,—a demand incident to which we have 
been enabled to reprint or translate standard foreign works which, in peace¬ 
ful times, would not have “paid,”—but books of all kinds, poetry, history, 
theology, fiction, teem from the groaning presses, and pour like a flood over 
the land, with their various influences. 

Chief among those which have not even an indirect bearing upon the war is 
Mr. John Foster Kirk's “History of Charles the Bold of Burgundy,” in 
the perusal of which, let us inform our army and navy friends, they have a 
great treat before them. A first glance at its outside is suggestive of good: 
it is a splendidly printed octavo, in two volumes, and has received at the hands 
of the publisher le tout possible of his art. 

In his choice of a subject, Mr. Kirk has been singularly happy. It is at 
once extremely picturesque and very philosophical. It not only offers us the 
vivid portraitures of Paris, Brussels, Liege, Ghent, Dinant, and other splendid 
cities of that day, the brilliant tournaments which yet gilded the lingering 
decline of chivalry, the banquets of choicest fancy and rarest taste, the 
dresses, jewels, and orders like that of the Golden Fleece, but it also shows 
us the last efforts of the feudal system to resist the vigorous progress of mon¬ 
archy. Louis XI., wicked though he was, was extremely wise. He found 
his people still banded together in the union which had been formed to repel 
the English in the time of his predecessor, Charles VII. He united the great 
feoffs to the crown; he broke the power of the nobles, making it subservient 
to the throne; and his contests with Charles of Burgundy partook of the same 
great philosophy. For, while Louis was doing this, Charles was endeavoring to 
extend his dukedom, which was a feudal tenure, and make it a Gallo-Burgun- 
dian kingdom. Mr. Kirk’s early chapters, in which he traces the parallel 
and rival houses of Orleans and Burgundy from the loins of King John of 
France, are admirably digested, and prepare the theatre for that turbulent 
drama in a lucid and philosophical manner. Passing over, as we must, per 
force, the details of the history, we have in what has been already stated the 
key to its great events. Two such characters as Charles and Louis, with such 
conflicting interests, must quarrel; and, as we look upon their portraits in 
the vignettes of these volumes, we cannot doubt the character of the issue. 
Charles—rash, headstrong, too furious, with his wild temper, to follow sound 
prudent judgment—presents to us that vis consili txpers which, the poet tells us, 
“rushes upon its own ruin.” Louis,—cool, unprincipled, far-seeing,—like the 
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practised matador in the Spanish arena, only awaits with cautious skill the 
moment when the infuriated animal will rush blindly upon his macheta and 
receive the gleaming silent steel in his heart. 

The time came at last. An alliance was formed between Lorraine and the 
Swiss, at the secret instigation of Louis; and Charles marched across the Jura 
against them. Defeat after defeat, ending in his death, established the policy 
and power of Louis. 

Mr. Kirk’s second volume ends with the Swiss declaration of war against 
Charles in 1474, leaving to the third and concluding volume—which we hope 
will not be long delayed—the thrilling scenes of Oramons , where Charles lost 
the battle and his splendid camp-equipage, filled with gold and silver and 
precious stones, and the disaster of Murten , where he was again defeated. 
After this, to add fuel to the flame of Charles’s temper, Berne took the Valois 
from the ducal house of Savoy, which was in alliance with Burgundy; and 
then came the end. In defiance of the elements, Charles fought again at 
Nancy in 1477; and there, by the valor of the Swiss soldiers and those of Lor¬ 
raine, and the treachery of Campo Basso—so vividly pictured by Scott in 
“Anne of Geierstein,”—he was beaten, killed, and at last dragged out, a dis¬ 
figured corpse, from beneath the hoofs of horses in the frozen morass. 

The critic of the London “Athenceum,” while praising Mr. Kirk, ranks 
him entirely among the chroniclers, and not among philosophic historians. 
We beg to join direct issue with such a judgment. Even in the volumes before 
us, where the, historian must be a chronicler, we have the full philosophy of 
the period. But we submit that in such a work the great scope of the phi¬ 
losophy must lie, like the moral of a fable, at the end. We must know what 
has been done in all its parts before we can moralize or philosophize upon it; 
and we shall be very much mistaken if Mr. Kirk does not give us in his third 
volume a philosophic summary which will satisfy the most craving of the 
“cause and effect” critics, who despise Commines and Burante, or rank them 
with the smart Sultana in the “Arabian Nights.” 

Mr. Kirk’s research is exhaustive; his judgment, sound; his style, excel¬ 
lent; and the house of Lippincott has done the fullest justice to his merits by 
their beautiful getting-up of so admirable a work. 

We have also received from Lippincott & Co. Dr. J. J. Woodwakd’s “Out¬ 
lines of the Chief Camp Diseases of the United States Armies during the 
Present War.” Observation and experience are closely allied in improving the 
great practice of “Military Medicine.” The author is an assistant surgeon in 
the army, and writes from a large research on the topics of which he treats. 
He has been engaged for many months in preparing “The Medical History of 
the Rebellion;” and in this way experiments and tables of statistics have come 
into his hands, embodying a large experience and practice in the field. The 
work ranges over the entire field of diseases, from simple diarrhoea to yellow 
fever; and we are sure it is a valuable contribution to the great subject of 
Military Hygiene. There is an index at the close. 8vo, 364 pp. 

The “Peninsular Campaign,” also issued by Lippincott, presents the expe¬ 
rience of the Rev. J. J. Marks, D.D., in that eventful period of the war. The 
book is full of personal interest, and describes individual scenes and actions 
just as the writer saw them, both on the battle-field and in Richmond. As a 
military critic the author, of course, has no pretensions; and there is little or 
no philosophy in his work. The introduction, by Dr. Swinburn, is not very 
relevant to the story, and seems rather a letter of recommendation of Dr. 
Marks to the public than an ushering voice to the great campaign. Dr. Marks 
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should not have called his volume “The Peninsular Campaign in Virginia,” bat 
“Some Incidents of the Campaign, &c.and then the critic would have been 
quite satisfied with its contents. The volume is a duodecimo of 444 pages, 
and is illustrated by numerous wood-engravings descriptive of the scenes 
which the author witnessed. 

“General Cullum’s System of Military Bridges”—lately published in admi¬ 
rable style by Messrs. D. Van Nostrand & Co., of New York—is a work of great 
practical value to our armies in the field. It describes the bridges in use in 
the United States Army, those employed by the European Powers, and such as 
are used in British India,—thus ranging over the entire ground of invention 
and application. Plain directions are also given for the preservation, destruc¬ 
tion, and re-establishment of bridges. 

In a preface, General Cullum presents a historical summary illustrating the 
importance of military bridges. He also quotes the letter of General Totten, 
the Chief Engineer of the army, requesting him, in 1847, to write a paper on 
the subject of pontoons, because he had arranged and shipped the pontoon- 
trains to Mexico. In the first part of the present volume we have that paper, 
reprinted froifi “The Papers'on Practical Engineering.” After that comes a 
mass of very interesting new matter, containing specific instructions—a sort 
of drill, indeed—as to the management of the various kinds of bridges, such, 
for example, as the swing flying bridge, the American trestle, the trestle of 
Colonel Birago of the Austrian Engineers. The whole subject is illustrated by 
full and costly engravings. The volume is a handsome octavo of 226 pages. 

“Gibbon’s Artillerist’s Manual” comes to us also from Van Nostrand, in a 
new and well-printed edition. Written in 1869, when General Gibbon was a 
Captain of Artillery, it has acquired new value in the eyes of the army from 
the fact that, by applying his own principles, the author has risen to high rank, 
and distinguished himself on many hard-fought fields. The book is already 
well known: this edition brings it up to present improvements, and offers the 
fullest and most exhaustive work on artillery we have yet seen. 

First intended for the use of the cadets in the Military Academy, it has 
grown under the author’s hands into something far more than a manual of in¬ 
struction. It treats at length of powder, ordnance and stores, rifled arms, the 
theory of fire, and the various kinds of artillery. A full treatise on horses is 
given, as essential to the subject; the manner of transporting batteries, car¬ 
riages, and horses on ships or cars, is presented; the modes of building bat¬ 
teries in the attack and defence of fortifications are laid down; and in an Ap¬ 
pendix are valuable tables of ranges, dimensions, measures, construction of 
carriages, &c. An index makes the whole readily available. 8vo, 478 pp. 

“The Army Pay Digest and Ready Calculator” is a labor-saving book which, 
we are quite ready to believe, the paymasters will be delighted to get hold of. 
Indeed, seventeen of them have written a complimentary letter to the compiler 
concerning the volume. It will be mainly of service at the regimental pay- 
table, where it gives a ready answer to every intricate calculation ; but it also 
tells all about pensions and bounties. At the end are pay-tables, showing the 
exact pay of every officer and man in the service. The author is Major Ezra 
Webb, of the Pay Department. The book is published by Van Nostrand, and 
is a strongly-bound octavo of 60 pp. 

“The Report of the Engineer and Artillery Operations of the Army of the 
Potomac, from its Organization to the Close of the Peninsular Campaign,” is 
one of the most valuable books that has appeared on the subject of the war 
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General J. G. Barnard was the Chief Engineer of that army, and General 
W. F. Barry its Chief of Artillery; and, in a campaign where so much de¬ 
pended upon the engineering and artillery management, such a double report 
is of great importance to a proper intelligence of all the movements. 

General Barnard’s reports, which are self-reliant, thoughtful, and very clear, 
cover the sub-reports of the numerous officers acting under him, and, with 
these, present an admirable picture of the campaign. The siege of Yorktown, 
and the engineering operations upon the Chickahominy, are described in detail, 
and illustrated with numerous maps and illustrations. 

Among the original suggestions of General Barnard, we notice, and agree 
with, his urgent recommendation that engineer officers should have higher 
rank. He illustrates this position by showing that, during this campaign, 
lieutenant» were doing duties which in European armies would be confided 
to coloneU. In the way of military criticism, General Barnard does not scruple 
to say that “one of the most prominent among the causes of ultimate failure 
was the inaction of eight months, from August, 1861, to April 1862.” We know 
such a statement to be, at any moment, the signal for controversy, upon which 
we do not care to enter. But General Barnard is at once honest and fearless 
in this expression of opinion, and equally so in declaring that he counselled 
the removal of the Army of the Potomac from the James River to Washington 
after the arrival at Harrison’s Landing. 

General Barry’s excellent reports are, of course, of duty subordinate to the 
engineer operations. He gives us a clear view of all the batteries,—their 
establishment, their movements, their uses and service. Altogether, this 
series of reports, forming an octavo of 250 pages, with very careful maps and 
illustrations, must be considered one of the very best of the mtmoiree pour 
senrir that have been issued since the commencement of the war. Mr. Van 
Nostrand has produced it in the best style of typography. 

To all our readers who like impassioned stories, not quite of the “sensa¬ 
tional” order, we may present “ Held in Bondage, or Granville de Vigne,” an 
English roman de eocittf, written by some one who rejoices in the nom de plume 
of “Ouida,” and published by Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia. The moral, 
if it has any, is that young people should not be in haste to marry, or, rather, 
that young men should not. And in two volumes full of fast life—of the rush, 
glitter, and clang of English dissipation—the author demonstrates that Shak- 
speare was right when he said,— 

“ A man that’s married is a man that’s marred.” 

Of course his readers will have their own opinion on this subject. With ques¬ 
tionable views of life and society, giving to the book just that sort of naughti¬ 
ness which will enhance its merit in some eyes,—with fine pictures of character 
and scenery, and remarkable episodes of a moralizing and pathetic nature,—the 
book, notwithstanding its many faults both moral and artistic, will be read 
with eagerness. Two young girls fall in love with two paragons of mankind 
who have wives already,—wives discarded, however, for good cause; and the 
discovery of their former marriages does not check the flow of this ardent 
affection on the part of the maidens, for the end and issue of which we refer 
the readers to the book itaelf. 2 volumes 12mo. 

Messrs. Lippincott & Co. have also issued a third and enlarged edition of 
Dr. Francis Libbxr’s “Character of the Gentleman.” It was originally a 
college address, and has been enlarged so as to form a duodecimo of 160 pp. 

Vol. L—6 
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In calling the attention of our readers to a new edition of Professor Jacobs’s 
admirable little monograph on “ The Rebel Invasion of Maryland and Penn- 
iylvania, and the Battle of Gettysburg,” we can say no more in its favor than 
that it has furnished its twenty thousand readers with the fullest and best 
account of that memorable campaign yet published. It is the work of a Chris* 
tian, a scholar, a patriot, and a gentleman, and we are very happy to present 
to our friends, in this number of our magasine, as a sort of sequel, his excel¬ 
lent article entitled “ Later Rambles over the Field of Gettysburg.” Those 
who have his little volume will be very glad to put them together as mutually 
valuable and interesting. The map in Professor Jacobs’B volume is of great 
assistance to the reader, and is one of the best we have seen. Lippincott is 
the publisher. 

Among the most striking and interesting books of the day is James Parton’s 
•‘History of General Butler’s Administration in New Orleans,” published by 
Mason Brothers, of New York. Of all the generals in our army, none has a 
fuller share of the bitter hatred of the rebels than Butler. Outlawed by ex¬ 
ecutive proclamation, he stands charged with numerous crimes, which his 
enemies at the North have been ready to echo. It was, therefore, a very proper 
thing that his friends should take up their weapons in his defence. And, had 
they searched the world over, they could have found no abler biographer than 
Mr. Parton, whose “ Life of Andrew Jackson” challenges comparison with 
any biography ever written in English. Mr. Parton denies and explains all 
the charges against General Butler, and gives him a clear record. But, apart 
from the exculpatory character of the work, it is extremely valuable as a trea¬ 
sury of facts and statistics. It reviews in a masterly manner the incipiency 
of the rebellion, the capture of New Orleans, and the stormy elements which 
the general was called upon to control in the “Department of the Gulf.” 

The success of the narrative has been very great. The publishers have not 
been able to supply the demand. It is an octavo of 650 pp., and is illustrated 
with excellent maps. 

We have read with great satisfaction a “ Report to the Swiss Military Depart¬ 
ment, preceded by a Discourse to the Federal Military Society assembled at 
Berne, August 18, 1862, by Ferdinand Le Comte, Lieutenant-Colonel, Swiss 
Confederation.” It is translated from the French, and published in a neat 12mo 
volume by Van Nostrand, of New York. Colonel Le Comte was authorized by 
his Government to come to the United States to see for himself the condition 
of our affairs in the great war. Bringing proper credentials, he was attached 
to the staff of General McClellan as a volunteer aid; and on his return he 
made the report here presented. He is thoroughly and enthusiastically with 
the loyal North in the great struggle; and, although his report contains a few 
unimportant errors, it is a most valuable exposition of great truths to Europe. 
He reviews our operations up to a time just previous to the capture of Vicks¬ 
burg, and sees, even in the condition of things then, great hope of ultimate 
success. We have rarely found in so unpretending a volume a better judgment 
or a kinder spirit in the consideration of a great historical subject. 

From Mr. Frederick Leypoldt, of Philadelphia, the publisher, we have 
received an extended essay, translated from the French of Charles Victor. 
Bonstetten, and entitled “ The Man of the North and the Man of the South, 
or the Influence of Climate.” It is an interesting investigation; and the author, 
after giving a clear comparison of “The Two Climates,” discusses the subject 
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under various divisions, such as Agriculture, Liberty, Habit, Suicide, Drunk¬ 
enness, Literature, Friendship, and numerous others. The illustrative refer¬ 
ences are chiefly European; but the great principles are the same everywhere, 
and we may find an interest in endeavoring to apply them to our own North 
and South. The volume is a duodecimo of 200 pp. 

44 Human Follies” (La Bitise Humaine) is the title of a French story by Julks 
Noriac, translated from the sixteenth Paris edition by George Marlow. It 
contains the adventures of a provincial youth who comes to Paris to see life 
and to find the good and true. He takes a mistress, frequents the theatres, 
fights a duel, tries and tests every thing, and returns home at length to find 
his father on his death-bed. 44 Do I behold you at last, my son ?” says the dying 
father. “Have you attained your object? Tell me, if you can, before I die, 
where is the false—where is the true?” “Father,” replied the son, “the 
false is on earth—the true is in Heaven!” This 12mo of 220 pages is No. 6 of 
Leypoldt’s 44 Foreign Library,” the other volumes of which contain admirable 
French and English stories. 

Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdt, known to the world as Mendelssohn the 
great musician, is presented to us in a new and far more interesting indivi¬ 
duality in his “Letters from Italy and Switzerland,” which Mr. Leypoldt, of 
Philadelphia, has sent us. These letters, principally to his parents and sisters, 
contain the elements of his pure and noble life, and his enthusiastic portrait¬ 
ures of men, art, music, nature, and society. We obtain a glimpse of Goethe 
in 1830, two years before his death; pictures of Rome, the Pope, St. Peter’s, 
and the immortal music of its chapels; Paris, With its universum of life; and 
many other cities and scenes. A beautiful little book, which the reader will 
not lay down before he has finished it. 360 pp. 

Another of Mr. Leypoldt’s entertaining publications is entitled “The Job- 
siad: a Grotesco-Comico-Heroic Poem,” from the German of Dr. Carl Arnold 
Kortum, by Charles T. Brooks, translator of “Faust,” “Titan,” &c. The 
New York and Philadelphia public have seen something of the career of 44 Mr. 
Hieronymus Jobs, the Candidate,” in the admirable Diisseldorf pictures of 
Hasenclever. Here the whole story is told in a duodecimo of 180 pages,—the 
German poetry being admirably reproduced by Mr. Brooks, whom we regard 
as the best living translator from the German into English. 

From Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., of New York, we receive a long poem of 
quite a different character from the preceding. It is called “Pelayo: an Epic 
of the Olden Moorish Time.” The story is told in varying measure, well 
suited to the changes 44 from grave to gay.” The incidents upon which it is 
founded are connected with the deposition of Witixa, the usurpation by Don 
Roderick of the Gothic throne of Spain, his seduction of Count Julian’s 
daughter, and the treason by which the enraged count gave his country up to 
the Arab-Moors. Pelayo, called “the founder of the Spanish monarchy,” was 
the son of Favila, who had been deposed and slain by “Witixa the Wicked.” 
The poem is 480 pages long, and is profusely illustrated. 

We greet with sincere pleasure, as a standard contribution to American 
poetry, 44 Thirty Poems, by William Cullen Bryant.” A chaste, severe, careful 
writer, and yet a true poet, Mr. Bryant is not one of the very productive class: 
we are, therefore, all the mere thankful for what he does give us. The moBt 
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striking of the thirty ere “The Song of the Sower,” “Sella,” and “The 
Little People of the Snow.” The translation of the “Fifth Book of Homer's 
Odyssey” is well done. The spirit of the Greek hexameter is fairly transfixed 
in our English pentameter blank Terse; and the most exacting critic will find 
little to carp at in the rendering. 12mo, 220 pages. Published by Appleton, of 
New York. 

From Messrs. Lippincott k Co., of Philadelphia, we hare received Dr. Roberts 
Bartholow’s “ Manual of Instruction for Enlisting and Discharging Soldiers, 
with Special Reference to the Medical Examination of Recruits, and the Detec¬ 
tion of Disqualifying and Feigned Diseases.” Dr. Bartholow is an assistant 
surgeon in the army, and is so highly esteemed for professional acquirements, 
that he has been placed in charge of the McDougall General Hospital, and 
appointed “ Professor of Military Medical Jurisprudence in the Army Medical 
School.” It speaks further in high praise of his work that it has been 
adopted by the Surgeon-General for issue to the medical officers of the army. 
12mo, 276 pages. 

“ CoppfiB’8 Field Manual of Courts-Martial,” also published by Messrs. Lip¬ 
pincott k Co., is a pocket-Tolume containing all the forms and modes of pro¬ 
ceeding of courts-martial, and is designed to put into the hands of the unskilled 
a ready help when called ,'upon to do duty as judge-adrocate or member of a 
court-martial. We are informed that it has been of great service in the army 
to the many who hare used it. 18mo, 150 pages. 

Mr. F. Leypoldt has issued a beautiful little quarto of 16 pages, with charm¬ 
ing illuminated illustrations, entitled “Legends of the Birds.” The poems 
are by Charles Godfret Lbland, Esq., a well-known litterateur, whose know¬ 
ledge of the literatures of the modern languages is almost exhaustless. The 
poems which form this collection, however, are not translations, as some of 
our contemporaries hare ignorantly stated, but original English versions of old 
legends connected with birds. They are admirably rendered; and the book, 
with its fine illustrations by Mr. F. Moras, is a charming holiday present. 

The Appletons are publishing in monthly parts, each 50 cents, “A History 
of the World from the Earliest Records to the Present Time,” by Philip 
Smith, B.A. Part I. is before us, and promises well for the work. It is a stout 
octayo pamphlet of 96 pages. 

One of the last issues from the elegant military press of D. Van Nostrand 
is Captain Craighill’s translation of Dufour’b famous “Cours de Tactique et 
de la Strat6gie,” Ac. The author is a general, and at the head of the general 
staff in the army of Switzerland. His work treats of the principles of stra¬ 
tegy, the organization of armies, marches and manoeuvres, battles, the defenoes 
of rivers and mountains, combats and affairs, reconnoissances, special missions, 
and giving rest to troops. There are twenty-nine valuable diagrams and illus¬ 
trations. The only part omitted is that which has special application to the 
Swiss army. Captain Craighill is already known as the translator—in con¬ 
junction with Captain Mendell—of Jomini’s “ Precis de 1’Art de la Guerre;” 
and a cursory perusal of the present work leads us to believe it has been well 
rendered into English. Well known in the French, many of our officers will 
hail its appearance in English. Mr. Van Nostrand has, as usual, done all that 
could be desired in its publication. It is a duodecimo of 896 pages. 
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Knowing that in our Army and Nary there are enthusiastic chess-players, 
who carry their men with them, and improvise chess-boards, as they march, 
“ at a moment’s notice,” or—we now speak of the Navy—who descend from 
their “turrets”—watch-towers in a new poetical sense—to fight metaphorical 
battles, capable of literal application, even while the enemy are calling cheok 
with cylindrical shot on armor and rivet,—to such we commend most heartily 
a book which will be more welcome than Thackeray’s new novel,—even Allen’s 
Life of Philidor, Musician and Chess-Player. We know the author, and they 
will join in our praises when they read the life of his maestro. Professor Allen 
is the careful collector and present possessor of the finest chess library in the 
country; and, being besides a musician, he is eminently the proper biographer 
of Philidor. A more careful, detailed, and interesting biography we have not 
seen, and we feel that we only “ extend the area” of chess study by thus briefly 
calling attention to it. Messrs. E. H. Butler & Co., of Philadelphia, are the 
publishers; and the excellent taste exhibited in the typography of the work 
deserves our highest praise. 

To our fellow-monthlies with which the Editor has a “lang syne” acquaint¬ 
ance, we make our most graceful introductory bow. 

The u Atlantic”—we need go no further than the January number in proof 
—is the best literary monthly ever issued in America. Boston fights hard for 
her well-earned laurels, and a glance at the numbers of the “Atlantic” will 
show that in magazine literature she bears off the new wreaths. Among the 
striking papers in the New Year number are Professor Agassiz’s “ Eternal Ap¬ 
pearance of Glaciers,” Dr. Holmes’s “ Minister Plenipotentiary,” and, instar 
omnium, Longfellow’s “Three Cantos of Dante’s Paradiso.” The last-mentioned 
is a foretaste of what has been long desired as a full banquet,—a complete 
English version of the Divina Commtdia , by a scholar and a poet. We have a 
glorious promise; let us have a speedy fulfilment. 

At the head of the Pictorial Magazines, which has taught the great Ameri¬ 
can people more of home history and foreign customs than any other instru¬ 
mentality in the world, let us place “harper's New Monthly.” It has a larger 
circulation than any similar organ, and, subsidizing both pen and pencil of 
adventurous travellers, it has given us interior views of lands which the great 
mass of “outside barbarians” never visit. Lossing’s “War of 1812” is full 
of personal and pictorial incident; and Harper always publishes, passibus equis , 
some great English novel by Thackeray, Trollope, or other fiction-idol whom 
the public has enshrined. 

We say a word, with real praise and pleasure, concerning our admirably 
conducted weekly contemporary, the “Army and Navy Journal,” edited and 
published in New York by W. C. Church, Esq. Intelligently edited, liberally 
conducted, and excellently well printed and published, it deserves the great 
success it has achieved. Having already expressed in a public manner our 
opinion of its merits, we shall have frequent occasions to repeat it and to 
renew to it our “distinguished consideration.” Mr. Church deserves great 
credit for the enterprising spirit he has displayed in his recent, but already 
well-established, journal. 
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First, of the great war! Its present condition and its future prospects 
are the prime concern of all loyal men,—soldiers, sailors, and citizens 
alike. 

Offering in this number a slight summary of the state of affairs when 
we go to press, we are fortunate in being able to present a partial solu¬ 
tion at least of the great question, how to report progress. Our people, 
too easily impressed, perhaps, by the occurrences of the day, need to 
be reminded that it is by comparing the aspects of the war at stated 
intervals, that they are really able to note our progress. That progress 
is marked not so much by isolated events as by epochs; and it is by a 
comparison of aggregates that we reach just conclusions. The great 
masses are a great thermometer, to which the daily intelligence is the 
moral weather. A single disaster puts them into “ the doleful dumps 
while a single success exalts them to the seventh heaven of satisfaction 
and hope. A little patience, with a modicum of common sense, will 
teach the right lesson. The true way to report progress is to look over 
the spaces, let us say from month to month and from year to year; and, 
doing this, we shall observe, as we have heretofore done, our own con¬ 
stant, never greatly-checked, successful advance, and at the same time 
the despair, the bankruptcy, the contracting limits, of the great rebel¬ 
lion. Thus, the important victories of Somerset, Donelson, Murfrees- 
borough, Vicksburg, Gettysburg, and Chattanooga, stand like great bea¬ 
cons in our progress, lighting the way to the end, not far distant, where 
we shall behold the grand tableau of a dead treason transfixed by the 
spear of loyalty, as in old pictures we have seen the archangel piercing 
the fallen and yet writhing form of the old dragon. 

Beginning the year of our new magazine, not with the past, but with 
the present and actual, we shall have a point of departure in our jour¬ 
ney through the future history of the great war: in the successive 
numbers we shall present summaries of progress from month to month. 
We must, of course, limit ourselves, for want of space, to a glance at the 
great centres of the war, upon which all eyes are turned, because great 
armies are there confronted, and because success at these points, or any 
of them, promises a speedy end,—leaving to our daily contemporaries 
the details of news. 

The Situation in Virginia is at present a very quiet and simple one. 
The Army of the Potomac still lies through and around Culpeper, cover¬ 
ing Washington and watching the movements of Lee, both armies being, 
for a time at least, in winter quarters. The day for active operations 
seems to be over. Mud begins to assert its supremacy; and when the 
“ sacred soil” becomes fit for “ terrestrial pies,” it takes such a loving 
hold upon men, horses, and wagons, that they are fain to yield to its 
embrace and be still. We accord a hearty sympathy to those veterans 
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—whose composition and numbers are not now to be divulged—who 
are coming home on furloughs of thirty-five days, after having re-en¬ 
listed for the war. Thrice welcome be their bronzed faces and battered 
forms to the loving embraces of home! happy be their brief period of 
honorable repose! They have a grand battle-list,—victories achieved with 
herculean efforts, triumphs borne with noble moderation, and reverses 
sustained with heroic fortitude. The Army of the Potomac has a secure 
place and an everlasting eulogium in American history, and its achieve¬ 
ments are not yet ended. 

But the quiet in their immediate front has not been entirely unbroken. 
Intelligence has been received that General Early was moving upon Win¬ 
chester, in the valley of the Shenandoah, and had already attacked and 
driven in the pickets in front of that town. The snow, which is falling 
while we write these words, would seem to demonstrate that Early is 
rather late in such a movement, or—let us wait for the fulfilment—is 
throwing dust into Union eyes, so as to cover a sudden backward march 
for the relief of Longstreet. This is not the season for invasions; and 
General Early had better stay with Lee, or go to—Salem, to greet Ave- 
rill, should he come again. 

The Army of the Potomac is now a veteran army, and always ready. 

We are proud to know that the Russian Admiral Lisvoski and his staff 
paid it a visit lately, and were struck with its evident efficiency. “They 
arrived at head-quarters about three p.m. A review of the Sixth Corps 
was immediately ordered, and before five the troops were in line. The 
promptness of this move, and the splendid soldierly appearance of our 
men, impressed the distinguished visitors with the remarkable effi¬ 
ciency of our volunteer system. After the review, General Sedgwick 
handsomely entertained the admiral and staff at his head-quarters/' 

In this connection we have noted the Senate resolution of thanks to 
its former and present commanders. It is couched in the following 
words:— 

“ Reiolved, That the gratitude of the American people, and the thanks of 
their representatives in Congress, are due and are hereby tendered to Major- 
General Joseph Hooker, and the officers and soldiers of the Army of the Poto¬ 
mac, for the skill, energy, and endurance which first covered Washington and 
Baltimore from the meditated blow of the advancing and powerful army of the 
rebels, led by General Robert E. Lee; and to Major-General George G. Meade, 
and the officers and soldiers of that army, for the skill and heroic valor which 
at Gettysburg repulsed, defeated, and drove back, broken and depressed, the 
veteran army of the rebellion.” 

Upon this we have but a single word of comment. Without detract¬ 
ing from the real and brilliant merits of General Hooker, still further 
exemplified in the recent success at Chattanooga, we think General ' 
Meade's services, and the grandeur of our success at Gettysburg, deserved 
a separate resolution and a distinct individuality. And here let us say 
a word in sorrowful eulogy of Buford, whose loss is so greatly felt. As 
a cavalry commander he was second to none: devoted to his profession, 
daring in action, careful of his troops, he was perhaps only culpable 
in that he was not sufficiently careful of his health. “ Be careful of 
your health, but prodigal of your life," was the advice of a gallant old 
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soldier. Would that men like Buford, who cannot be replaced, would 
act upon the first part of this admirable precept 1 He was made a m^jor- 
general on his death-bed; and his soldiers of the First Cavalry Division 
cried like children when his death was announced. Is any other eulogy 
necessary ? Farewell, gallant heart; your spirit yet lives, and will in¬ 
spire those that come after. 

East Tennessee claims our next attention. It is at present the locale 
of a remarkable military problem. Longstreet, detached by Bragg,— 
foolish Bragg, to detach him 1—was lured onward by Burnside across the 
river at Lenoir, through the battle-in-retreat at Campbell's Station, to the 
siege of Knoxville. He failed in a very determined attack, and then was 
driven northward to the gaps and mountains. Followed by cavalry, he 
turned upon them and drove them back. If all the forces then con¬ 
centrating at Knoxville, under Burnside, Sherman, and Granger, had 
been put in motion at once against him in three parallel columns, he 
might have been crushed: while fighting the centre column, the other 
two would have folded inward and enveloped him. He had only a 
movable column, without base or supports. For just then, in order to 
make his situation more desperate, Averill had accomplished one of the 
greatest feats of the war, widely known and endorsed for history as 
AvcriWs famous raid. Starting from New Creek, a station on the Balti¬ 
more & Ohio Railroad, he marched rapidly southward through Coving¬ 
ton past Staunton to Salem, a depot on the great arterial Virginia & 
East Tennessee Railroad, where he broke up the communication, de¬ 
stroying many stores, and returning, notwithstanding the united efforts— 
misdirected, however—of six commands, under Early, Jones, Fitzhugli 
Lee, Imboden, Jackson, Echols, and McCoustin, to head him off and 
demolish him. Among his feats was dragging his artillery with ropes 
across Crog's Creek seven times in twenty-four hours. The country will 
not soon forget how through icy roads and blinding storms, after such 
effectual service, his command “ marched, slid, and swam three hundred 
and fifty-five miles in double-quick time." The rebels are hugely dis¬ 
gusted at his performance, and the Richmond “ Examiner" makes bitter 
fun of the generals who let him get away. 

The position of Longstreet, which for many days was very critical, is 
now far less so. He was at the last accounts, after the battle of Bean's 
Station,—in which the rebels claim that ho drove our forces back,captur¬ 
ing seventy wagons and a large number of prisoners,—stretched across 
the railroad, at bay, covering Rogersville and its junction, and holding, 
if he only had supplies of food and clothing, a strong position,—one 
from which he can open his communication with Lee, as he doubtless 
has already done, and at the same time cast a threatening glance upon 
Kentucky. He also has a foothold in East Tennessee, and changes, for 
the time at least, the character of Grant's plans. Among all the officers 
in the rebel army who have been distinguished for their military actions, 
no one has more astonished his old acquaintances than Longstreet. A 
slow mind, with small acquirements, in his younger days, like Stonewall 
Jackson he has found his niche; and justice requires us to say that as a 
determined, rapid, cool, and wicked fighter, wherever he can see his 
men, he is equal to any general in either army. The manner in which 
he has thus far managed his detached column in East Tennessee only 
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corroborates our opinion of his qualities. We wish him a speedy over¬ 
throw, which will be all the greater triumph for us because we acknow¬ 
ledge his powers. His command, which was detached by General Bragg’s 
order on the 3d of November, consists of his own corps, General John¬ 
son’s division, and General Wheeler’s cavalry division; and we are in¬ 
formed that he means to go into winter quarters there. If the collapse 
does not take place before spring, we think his position will be the scene 
of a great battle when the campaign opens. So we hope the “ crisis/' 
“ collapse,”—end, in short,—will be hurried up so as to render that un¬ 
necessary. Meantime, a few raids, cutting him off again and again from 
Lynchburg and supplies, would not be amiss; and for this purpose we 
suggest to the Government a large and immediate increase of our cavalry 
force, to cut the rebellion, not in two, but in twenty, by raids emulating 
Stoneman, Grierson, and Averill. 

Since writing the above we have intelligence that Ewell has joined 
Longstreet, and that they intend to attack Knoxville. We do not be¬ 
lieve they will attempt this, but we do believe they will hold the position 
in East Tennessee. 

Chattanooga ceases, for a time, to attract an intense interest, as in the 
recent past. The main body of the Army of the Cumberland is there, 
and occupying the few great keys to the position in the immediate 
vicinity. The double problem which still employs that army is reor¬ 
ganization and transportation of supplies. It is a long line, and an un¬ 
certain, troubled one, which connects Chattanooga with the great bases 
of supplies: it is to secure that line that General Grant is now at work. 
To this end, he is temporarily absent from the front, planning for an 
early and, let us hope, triumphant campaign. The hero of Vicksburg 
has the confidence of the people, and they look for new dissolving views 
in the rebel lines when Uncle Sam makes a new advance. 

Bragg, who did not prove to be a very “ good dog,” was temporarily re¬ 
placed by Hardee, brave enough as a soldier, but totally incompetent for 
6uch a command. This the rebel Government well knew, and so they 
have sent Joseph E. Johnston to command that army. A good soldier, of 
the martinet school, unbending and unversatile, Johnston, who assumed 
command on the 27th December, is “not the man for Galway,” as we 
venture to predict the next battle will show. Bragg did many absurd 
things, but none more so than detaching Longstreet to move upon 
Burnside and thus inviting Grant to attack him. So, with W. F. Smith’s 
magnificent engineering, and Fighting Joe’s impetuosity, he had the 
reward of his singular strategy at once. 

Charleston, so long a focus of burning battle, is now dim and silent, 
except from the lurid glare and noise of Gillmore’s shells, of which he 
was particularly lavish on Christmas eve, giving to the seasonable en¬ 
tertainments a grand pyrotechnic effect, which, however, none of the 
Charlestonians were w lling to gaze upon. The city was set on fire; and 
the lurid glare seemed like the day of doom. The women and children 
have been removed ; only troops remain, “ whose business ’tis to die,” 
and who are quite likely to do a wholesale business, if Gillmore keeps 
up his rain of fire. His last achievement, it is said, was a successful 
attempt to throw the Greek fire into the city. 

Apropos of Charleston, the navy, not to say the country, is becoming 
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divided as to the value and virtues of the Monitors. Upon this topio 
we invite the views of our naval readers. In the mean time, we have 
made notes of the opinions of several of our distinguished officers on 
the subject. Admiral Dupont, referring to his attack with the fleet, 
says,— 

“ No ship had been exposed to the severest fire of the enemy over forty (40) 
minutes, and yet in that brief period, as the Department will perceive by the 
detailed Reports of the commanding officers, five of the iron-clads were wholly 
or partially disabled; disabled, too (as the obstructions could not be passed), 
in that which was most essential to our success,—I mean in their armament, or 
power of inflicting injury by their guns. Commander Rhind, in the Keokuk, 
had only been able to fire three times during the short period he was exposed 
to the guns of the enemy, and was obliged to withdraw from action to prevent 
his vessel from sinking, which event occurred on the following morning. The 
Nahant, Commander Downes, was most seriously damaged, her turret being so 
jammed as effectually to prevent its turning; many of the bolts of both turret 
and pilot-house were broken, and the latter became nearly untenable in conse¬ 
quence of the nuts and ends flying across it. Captain P. Drayton, in the Pas¬ 
saic, after the fourth fire from her eleven-inch gun, was unable to use it again 
during the action ; and his turret also became jammed, though he was, after 
some delay, enabled to get it into motion again. Commander Ammen, of the 
Patapsco, lost the use of his rifled gun after the fifth fire, owing to the carrying 
away of the forward cap-square bolts. On the Nantucket, Commander Fairfax 
reports that after the third shot from the fifteen-inch gun the port stopper became 
jammed, several shot striking very near the port, and driving in the plates, 
preventing the further use of that gun during the action. The other iron-clads,* 
though struck many times severely, were still able to use their guns; but I am 
convinced that, in all probability, in another thirty minutes they would have 
been likewise disabled.” 

Captain Percival Drayton adds,— 

“I was more than usually incommoded by smoke during the action, owing, 
no doubt, to the difficulty of keeping the blower-bands in working order, with 
such an amount of water as has been for days pouring over them through the 
lower part of the turret,—a most serious evil, and which, I think, calls for a 
remedy, if the turret is to be kept up in any but the smoothest water. My 
experience at Fort McAllister satisfied me that the decks were not strong 
enough; and this of Fort Sumter, that the pilot-house is not capable of with¬ 
standing heavy shot for any length of time, and even throws a doubt on the 
turret itself, or at least its machinery.” 

We append to this the* strongly-worded opinion of Captain Fairfax, 
of San Jacinto and Trent fame:— 

“ Our fire always drew down upon us four or five heavy rifle-shots, aimed at 
our ports. One rifle-shot Btruck within less than six inches of the fifteen-inch 
port; several struck very near. I am convinced that although this class of 
vessels can stand a very heavy fire, yet the want of more guns will render them 
comparatively harmless before formidable earthworks and forts. I must say 
that I am disappointed beyond measure at this experiment of Monitors over¬ 
coming strong forts. It is a fair trial.” 

Now, gentlemen who believe in the Monitors, we shall be glad to hear 
what can be said in their favor. We have, of course, only indicated 
objections; we invite the navy to state and refute them, and, among 
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other matters, to resolve us f if they can, how it came that the Weehawken 
went down in four minutes, drowning a gallant crew like caged rats. 
Ugh! it makes us shudder to think of it. 

We clip from the Baltimore “ American” an extract from a letter from 
Morris Island, dated Christmas eve, which describes the diving-dress by 
which men go down to clean the bottoms of the Monitors :— 

“The diver when clothed in his armor is weighted with one hundred and 
eighty-five pounds. Besides his armor, he has two leaden pads fitting to his 
breast and back. The soles of his shoes are of lead, an inch and a half thick. 
All this weight is needed to overcome the buoyancy given by the mass of air 
forced into the armor and dress, the latter of India-rubber, worn by the diver. 
When below the surface, he can instantly bring himself up by closing moment¬ 
arily the aperture in the helmet for the escape of the air. His buoyancy is 
immediately increased, and he pops up like a cork and floats at will upon the 
surface. The work of scraping the bottoms of the Monitors is very arduous. 
The diver sits upon a spar lashed athwart the bottom of the vessel, so arranged 
as to be moved as the work progresses, and, with a scraper fixed to a long 
handle, works on both sides of himself as far as he can reach. The mass of 
oysters that become attached to the iron hull of one of the Monitors, even 
during one summer here, is immense. By actual measurement, it was esti¬ 
mated that two hundred and fifty bushels of oysters, shells, and sea-weed were 
taken from the bottom of the Montauk alone. The captains of the Monitors 
have sometimes indulged in the novelty of a mess of oysters raised on the hulls 
of their own vessels.” 

A germ of intelligence—soon, we hope, to be ripened into a harvest 
of success—comes to tell us that somewhere about Christmastide an 
expedition sailed under General Truman Seymour, with an unannounced 
destination. Savannah is proposed by the prophets: Mobile is the alter¬ 
native. We prefer not to be wise above what is written, but to await 
the issue. Gillmore is a cool and “skilful pilot in extremity,” and Sey¬ 
mour as brave as a lion. Besides this, he is burning for a chance of 
distinction. We hope it has come. By our next issue we shall have 
the story to tell; and in the mean time we bid our old friend Seymour 
God-speed on his adventures. The two Monitors accompanying his 
fleet savor of a movement on Savannah. 

From Texas the news is cheering. Our troops under General Wash- 
burno had advanced upon Indianola and Lavacca, with a threatening 
towards San Antonio de Bejar. Indianola has been occupied amid the 
acclamations of the people, who hail in the coming of our troops the 
return of order, law, and plenty. The progress of our army is constant: 
they occupy place after place without resistance. The military command 
in Texas has been, by a recent order of General Banks, divided into 
two. The banks of the Rio Grande form a single district, commanded 
by General Herron, who has his head-quarters at Brownsville. General 
Dana remains at the head of the forces which operate on the Gulf coast, 
with his head-quarters at Matagorda, and has a general control in the 
whole department. 

General John Magruder has, of course, a neat little proclamation to 
Burl at our advancing columns, in which he declares he does not give up 
Western Texas, but calls on minute-men to organize immediately at 
Victoria and to drive the Vandals back to their ships. We can hardly 
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picture to ourselves the elegant Magruder, who figured in former times 
so grandly on “ gay and festive occasions,” doing duty in the “ forests 
primeval” of Texas. If he was sent into Coventry there when Texas 
was an insignificant part of the great theatre, it is time to remove him 
again; for he is hardly the general for such a campaign. 

We need not repeat what is so well known about the exchange of 
prisoners, the difficulties in the way of exchange, the status of colored 
troops rfnd their officers. We are just informed that the entire subject 
is placed in the hands of General Butler, with whom the rebels have 
heretofore refused to treat, and that the principle of retaliation is to 
be applied at once: for every Roland they shall have an Oliver, whether 
in men or measures. How the rebels have treated our prisoners we 
shall take the word of Mr. Foote, who openly denounced, in the rebel 
Congress, the wholesale starvation to which they were consigned. We 
commend his statements and his ardor on this subject to the considera¬ 
tion of European Powers. * 

And how shall we characterize the Amnesty, except as the most admi¬ 
rable policy which could have been adopted ? Mr. Lincoln has certainly 
some Egeria in the lot behind the White House: her promptings are 
discreet, excellent, and timely. Will the rebels accept the amnesty ? 

It is true, Mr. Foote offered a resolution concerning it in the rebel 
Congress, in which he indulged in the usual amount of elegant slang, 
such as “imbecile and unprincipled usurper,” “ruins of constitutional 
liberty,” &c.; it is also true that Mr. Miles, desirous of withering the 
proclamation by silent contempt, moved to lay Mr. Foote’s resolution 
on the table; but it is furthermore and grandly true that in Alabama, 
Texas, North Carolina, and Arkansas, the amnesty proclamation is begin¬ 
ning to leaven the whole lump. Arkansas has sent her one-tenth dele¬ 
gation to Washington; and other States will follow, and “constitutional 
liberty,” let Mr. Foote be assured, will rise, phcenix-like, from its “ ruins,” 
—the work of the rebellion,—and yet cause the desolation they have 
made to bloom once more like a garden. Such a proclamation cannot 
accomplish its full purpose at once. Pride, a still lingering but fast- 
fleeting gleam of hope for the rebel cause, and other considerations 
will restrain many from immediate acceptance; but the tide begins 
to turn, and will in due time become a sweeping flood, never to ebb 
again. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

Intervention is either dead or sleeping most torpidly. And why ? 
First, because of our continued and marvellous successes; and second, 
because Poland was good enough to revolt, and Hungary is just now 
obliging enough to make a new stir in the old fashion. Add to this 
that Holstein, the great diplomatic fancy stock, is again fluctuating in 
the market. England, who began with decided secession sympathies, 
don’t quite see it now. Rebel vessels used to fit out in her ports. But 
when the British lion put on his spectacles,—he is waxing somewhat old, 
and needs them,—he was not deceived, though he read Turkish names 
on rams building in his ports; no, not though they were ordered by 
the Emperor of China, the King of Egypt, and the Sultan of Turkey. 

hat John was for once happily right, Mr. Mallory, the rebel Secre- 
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tary of the Navy, has recently informed us in the most truth-telling 
despatch ever issued in Secessia. 

And France, malgre Slidell and—so the scandal-mongers say—lessons 
in poker at Biarritz ; malgre , besides, the Mexican successes and hoped- 
for Maximilian, who won’t come, inclines to that justice which is rela¬ 
tive, and will not intervene; unless, indeed, we choose to consider her 
high-handed measures in Mexico a species of intervention, as they are a 
decidedly impertinent interference, in North American concerns. 

Russia, our friend and coadjutor, is making immense preparations 
for war. She is determined to subdue the Poles, and be ready in the 
spring for any coalition which may be formed against her. When Na¬ 
poleon uttered the apothegm that in fifty years Europe would be repub¬ 
lican or Cossack, he stated only a vague half-truth. Russia’s recent 
grand emancipation, and her liberal policy, as much as her evident sym¬ 
pathy for us, lead us to believe that the great changes which such a war 
will work out will give to us a Europe at once republican and Cossack, 
—one in which, with the spread of liberal principles, Russia will play a 
far more prominent and distinguished part than ever. 

Thank Heaven for the great diversion! Austria and Prussia, as 
ancient partitioned of Poland, must side with Russia, and the West will 
unite perhaps against them. Then for a war a Voutrance , which will 
make its participants forget “ the American imbroglio.” 

It was in view of this condition of things that Napoleon called a 
Congress of Sovereigns; but the Great Powers have refused or evaded 
his call; and, as he said war was inevitable without one, let us believe 
him. Denmark, Greece, and the poor Pope accept, of course; and the 
latter sends—so much gained, at least—his apostolic benediction to the 
Emperor, the Empress, and the imperial prince. As Father Tom would 
say, they are a blessed set now any how. England, Russia, and Austria 
send temporizing notes in answer to his circular, demanding explana¬ 
tions before they can consent. Napoleon has no explanations to make, 
except to a congress; and so let us expect a great European war. As 
philanthropists, we shudder; as patriots before all else, we say, Amen ! 

As a distinct cause of European trouble we have the disorder in Hol¬ 
stein. Poor Holstein! it cannot “ serve two masters.” Belonging to Den¬ 
mark,—the King of Denmark was Duke of Holstein,—it is also a member 
of the Germanic Confederation, and the inhabitants are Germans and 
not Danes,—speaking the German language and having German man¬ 
ners and customs. Hinc ilia horrida bella . • At the last news received, the 
German troops were taking possession peaceably, while, on the opposite 
side, Norway and Sweden were offering aid to “ Scandinavian” Denmark 
to resist German aggressions. 

Over her entire surface Europe is resting upon volcanic fires, which, 
when they do burst forth, shall flood the land with lava-streams. 
Diversities of race, of geography, of interests, always are at work; but 
the grand eruption never takes place save from the crater of some high 
ambition which, if it cannot dominate, must destroy. The historical 
euphemism by which we gild these horrors is the “ balance of power,” 
not held by Justice, but by Mammon,— 

“ The least erected spirit that fell 
from Heaven.” 
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We shall watch the news from Europe with the greatest interest; for, 
apart from the direct historical value of such a great war as is now im¬ 
minent, to us the indirect effect is of the greatest importance. If they 
go to war, they cannot interfere with us; if they go to war and weaken 
themselves, we rise in comparison, and assume a place of unanticipated 
and most commanding power. Paradoxical as it may seem, our great 
war is giving us great and developing strength ; theirs, should it come, 
must weaken them all. 

Mexico demands our warmest sympathies. Never was there a more 
uqjust or arrogant invasion than that of the French. But for our inter¬ 
nal troubles, it would never have been dared; and we see in it, unless 
it be speedily abandoned, the seed of bloody contests, in which France 
must suffer prodigiously. Invaded, driven back after a gallant resist¬ 
ance, the Mexican patriots still show a bold front. A few overawed, 
unnamed “ notables” did subscribe to the French requisitions and im¬ 
positions, and even proceed to France to entreat Napoleon to give them 
a king, and did further kotoo to Maximilian and beg him to come and be 
their king. Unparalleled disgrace of the few, by no means representing 
the wishes of the many. Maximilian—no fool, by the by—wants the 
United States to recognize the new Mexican monarchy as a condition 
of his acceptance. Don't he wish he may get it? Or rather it is a civil 
way of declining. Who will take the tempting nuts out of the fire,— 
the monkey or a Spanish cat? In the mean time, the French occupy 
the city of Mexico in force, but the Mexican army still musters strongly 
in the direction of Queretaro and San Luis, and when guerrillas mur¬ 
dered Comonfort, on the 13th of November, Uraga was at once pro¬ 
moted to his place. Why does not Mexico rise in her majesty, if she 
has any ? Why do not a million of men spring out of the ground to 
overwhelm this handful of impertinent French ? Never did a people 
have so splendid a chance. Never was immortal glory offered a nation 
at so cheap a price. San Luis is the present seat of the Juarez govern¬ 
ment. The French have occupied Queretaro, the Mexican army having 
evacuated it as indefensible. We still hope honorable things for Mexico. 
Let her not disappoint our expectations. Everywhere the French are 
surrounded by small forces, which, like hawks upon the wing, harass 
them, making it unsafe for soldiers to leave the main body. Troops 
have been raised in Puebla and Oajaca. Durango, Chihuahua, Sonora, 
Jalisco, and Zacatecas are organizing and equipping new regiments. 
They do not love the French, nor an empire, nor Louis Napoleon's pro¬ 
tection ; and that astute nephew of his uncle would give a bright penny 
—he will make it a pound in a few months—to get his finger out of 
that pie which proves to be a rat-trap. He isn't Jacky Horner: he finds 
no plum; and we are beginning to doubt that he is a great boy, after all. 

Riddle as he has contrived to make himself to the diplomatic world,— 
unprincipled adventurer as he is,—not quite so bad, though, as Mr. King- 
lake paints him,—he is in great danger of being solved now; and when 
stripped of his mask, which, to do him justice, he has very skilfully 
worn, we wonder whether he will bear an anatomical examination. A 
post mortem , when it does come, will reveal, we doubt not, an incurable 
moral disease. 

Wars are contagious, or, rather, prolific. The rebellion in St. Domingo 
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assumes grand proportions. Spain has about ten thousand troops on 
the island; but bad roads and insurgent marksmen keep them from 
penetrating into the interior. Disease also is at work, and, owing to the 
lack of tents and blankets, the Spanish troops are suffering heavily, 
thirty or forty dying daily. Fifteen hundred have been sent home, and 
four hundred were in the hospital. Spain, if she is unsuccessful, owes 
it all to Louis Napoleon and his Mexican scheme, of which we need 
say no more at present. 

The London “ Times,” which, like Longfellow's Saturn, has so often 
caused the world to tremble by the “ reverberation of the thunder of 
its bass,” has degenerated into a weak and childish treble, which is as 
pitiable as that of Shakspeare’s lean and slippered pantaloon. 

We were but a short time since refreshed by its new views of Ameri¬ 
can geography, which informed us that the Cumberland and Tennessee 
unite and empty into the Mississippi, and that the battle of Chica- 
mauga was fought in the northern part of the State of Tennessee. This 
ignorance is pitiable enough in itself; but when it is made the basis of 
strategical criticisms uttered with a magisterial air, we do not know 
whether to laugh or be angry. 

But just now we have some startling enunciations of political economy. 

“ When the conquest of the South is achieved,” says this sapient organ, 

“ it must be followed by military occupation,” which the “ Times” re¬ 
gards as entirely impracticable. Opposing Mr. Lincoln’s message and his 
proclamation of amnesty, it goes on to say in substance that, while sacri¬ 
ficing its own liberty and finances, the North will not be able to preserve 
in a permanent manner the immense territories of the South and hold 
in subjection a hostile population. Let us give the “Times” a few geo¬ 
graphical statistics, doubtless not to be found in English maps. The 0 

population of South Carolina is about 800,000; the area of the State, 

29,000 square miles, or about twenty-eight persons to the square mile. * 

By a similar process we shall find that Arkansas has about four only, and 
Texas but one to the square mile. With the exception of Kentucky, 
the proportion of South Carolina is as large as that of any Southern 
State. The “ Times” may make its own comparison between these^ta- 
tistics and those of European countries; for all that we have to say may 
be said upon this basis. The Southern States are not yet peopled, even , as 
their resources invite and demand that they shall be. Let them but 
once be fairly opened to immigration of free labor, and the new State 
governments on Mr. Lincoln’s one-tenth representation will not be sub¬ 
jected to the attacks of a “ hostile population,” but maintained by an 
overwhelming new population of loyal men, who, with the numerous 
Union men muzzled at present, will constitute a loyal people forever, 
and push the rebels from the seats they were unworthy to occupy. To 
half an eye without spectacles, this is so manifest that we are ashamed 
for the “ Times” that it should not see it. 

Had the rebellion occurred in a thickly-settled country and supported 
by autochthons , in defence of long-cherished and long-menaced rights, it 
might have been different. 

But, after all, the military occupation of which the “Times” speaks 
is just the normal movement of our war; and it is such an occupation 
which is to submerge, in a broad and comparatively unsettled country, 
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all vestiges of the rebellion. The rebels opened the flood-gates them¬ 
selves, and the ever-increasing flood is becoming resistless and destruc¬ 
tive. Moral tempests are governed by natural laws: having sowed the 
wind, the harvest is the whirlwind. 

From an experienced and distinguished naval officer we have received 
the following considerations upon naval construction and equipments : 

“Building up, as we are, a large navy, it is a matter of the utmost import¬ 
ance that, while considering the present wants of the country in this respect, 
the future should also be kept in view, and the time looked to when, our internal 
troubles at rest, we may be involved in a foreign war. In viewing this subject, 
the considerations are first our coast and harbor defence. For this purpose 
the ‘ Monitor’ class built and building are peculiarly adapted, and, with the 
improvements which experience is introducing, will not only render secure our 
harbors against foreign shipping, but enable us to defy the blockade of our 
coast by even any iron-plated fleet that can cross the ocean; but, with all the 
improvements which can at present be foreseen, this class can never be sea¬ 
going vessels in the ordinary acceptation of the term, and not to a greater ex¬ 
tent than for the purpose of passing from point to point on our coast, and 
then, as heretofore, under convoy. It is still a doubtful question whether ves¬ 
sels merely iron-plated (which can be called sea-going vessels) are a desirable 
and efficient class, or have any great advantage unless their speed not only 
exceeds that of properly constructed wooden vessels, but also that of any 
powerful ‘ Monitors’ or rams used for coast-defence. As yet we have no ex¬ 
perience in this class of vessel; for, though the New Ironsides has admirably 
performed the work required of her, and proved all that could be expected as 
far as plating is concerned, we know really nothing of her sea-going qualities, 
and certainly she has not speed. The experience with this class by England 
and France, as far as we are aware, gives little if any inducement for imitating 
them. 

• “Our coast and harbors being secure, we have to look to our position and 

the necessities of our naval force on the ocean in a foreign war; and the 
present is the time, while millions are being expended on these structures, to 
make use of the best experience that the country affords, that there be no 
failures in either model or arrangement. First in this is to be considered 
speed, that with our wooden vessels we may be able to engage or avoid an en¬ 
gagement when requisite: to be always superior in this respect to the iron-clad 
vessels of an enemy, is to render valueless such vessels. Secondly, having no 
colonies, and in war in a great measure shut out from foreign ports, it is 
absolutely necessary that our war-vessels which are to keep the sea should 
not only carry the greatest possible amount of fuel, but be so constructed that, 
with banked fires, their sails can be efficiently used as their ordinary propel¬ 
ling power, using their steam only when compelled to do so. Thirdly, the 
boilers and machinery of all vessels should be so constructed and so placed as 
to be sufficiently below the water-line to be safe from danger from shot; no 
part of them should be at any time exposed, and such plans should be adopted 
as have not only these requisites, but such as experience has proved to be 
the most durable, requiring the least repairs, and most readily repaired. In 
the arrangement internally, no vessel should be without a light deck at least to 
cover her battery; and this is moreover absolutely necessary for the proper 
berthing and health of a crew. LaBt, but far from least, the ordnance of our 
vessels should be thoroughly scanned; one-man ideas and theories should be 
thrown to the winds, and the experience of those intrusted with their manage- 
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ment, under all circumstances, be brought into requisition, and the batteries 
of our vessels be so ordered that they can be used at any and all seasons when 
any gun can be cast loose, instead of—as now with the eleven-inch—having 
in a moderate sea to be tied up with cross-lashings enough to heave down a 
seventy-four. 

“All these matters are those which experience at sea, together with ordi¬ 
nary intelligence, can provide for. The one man’s idea and the one man’s interest 
must be discarded, or, after building and equipping ship upon ship, we may 
find that a want of foresight, while providing for the present, has left us, as « 
far as an efficient navy is concerned, very nearly where we commenced.” 

While preparing our last copy, we are startled by the news that 
Thackeray is dead. We pause in our labors to pay an humble tribute 
to his great merits as an author and as a man. Next to Dickens, he is 
the most distinguished of English humorists. He handled all the wea¬ 
pons of satire with a master hand,—its cloth-yard shafts of ridicule, its 
polished rapier, which he skilfully sent through the heart of aristocratic 
immunities of evil, its masked batteries, with which he demolished 
snobs, and its two big broad English fists, with which he battered shams 
so that they could not “ come to time.” The influence of his books has 
been good; and reform and popular progress in England have often 
been content to follow his fearless and uncompromising lead. 

Without being cognizant of his views on our present war, we have 
been satisfied in times past with his recognition of our merits as a nation, 
and his gratitude for American hospitality. He collected here, by his 
lectures, thirty thousand-dollars to be put away for his daughters; and 
he always spoke thankfully of his success. 

He had just projected a new novel on an early period of English his¬ 
tory,—-just finished a spacious mansion in which to do the honors for 
England,—when, like Colonel Newcome, his name was called, and, let us 
hope, with as ready an adsum , he has appeared in the presence of the 
Great Master. We “ cannot make him dead it will take a long time 
to realize it; and when the realizing feeling comes upon us, we shall fly 
to Clive Newcome and Ethel, to the gay pictures of Vanity Fair, and 
to the hard life of the toiling Philip, to dispel the reality as an illusion, 
and feel sure that he is alive again. 

Vol. L —7 
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IMPORTANT ORDERS. 

Volunteer Recruiting Service. 

[Circular.] 

War Department, ] 

Adjutant-General’* Office, l 
Washington, Dec. 15, 1868 .) 

It is directed by General Orders No. 376, current series, from the War Depart¬ 
ment, that re-enlisted volunteers returned to their States shall report through 
the Governor to the Superintendent of the Volunteer Recruiting Service. 

When officer^ and men so report, the respective Governors and Superintend¬ 
ents should arrange to place such as can be profitably employed on recruiting 
service, on that duty; the others to be furloughed for the time authorized by 
General Orders No. 376. 

When furloughs are granted, they must be signed by the Superintendent, 
who will direct Mat, at the expiration of the time granted , the parties furloughed 
shall report at a stated rendezvous , else be considered deserters. 

Superintendents will arrange, under existing regulations, for the transport¬ 
ation and subsistence of those placed on duty. 

Upon the assembling of the veteran volunteers at the rendezvous, after the 
expiration of the furloughs, Superintendents will report the respective com¬ 
mands (regiments, companies, or detachments) to the Adjutant-General of the 
Army, for orders. The reports will give the strength of the command; the 
number of recruits for it, obtained during the furlough, to be stated separately. 

In returning the volunteers to the field, the Superintendents will arrange 
with the Quartermaster’s Department for the necessary transportation. 

Superintendents will confer with the Governors, and arrange with them as 
to the points of rendezvous for the volunteers herein referred to. The rendez¬ 
vous must be at points where there are already public barracks or quarters; 
and if the accommodations are not sufficient for the number to rendezvous 
thereat, the Quartermaster’s Department, on the requisition of the Superintend¬ 
ent, will supply the deficiency. 

At the respective rendezvous, the Subsistence Department will be charged 
with the subsistence of the troops. The Superintendents will advise the Sub¬ 
sistence Department of the number of troops that will have to be supplied. 

By order of the Secretary of War. 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 

Veteran Volunteers. —The Adjutant-General, for the Secretary of War, 
under date of September 11, announces that paragraph VIII. Orders No. 191, 
is amended to read as follows:— 

“After the expiration of ninety days from this date (June 25), volunteers serving 
in three-years organizations, who may re-enlist for three years or the war, in 
the companies or regiments to which they now belong, and who may have , at 
the date of re-enlistment , less than one year to serve , shall be entitled to the afore¬ 
said bounty and premium of $402, to be paid in the manner herein provided 
for other troops re-entering the service. The new term will commence from 
date of re-enlistment.” 
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Extension of Time. —General Orders No. 387 extends “the time for enlist¬ 
ing Veteran Volunteers, in the respective States, under the provisions of Gene¬ 
ral Orders No. 191, current series, to January 5, 1864.” 

Absent without Leave. —The Commander-in-Chief instructs general 
courts-martial from head-quarters at Washington, “That courts-martinl 
shall have power to sentence officers who shall absent themselves from their 
commands without leave, to be reduced to the ranks, to serve threo years or 
during the war.” 

Protection for United States Soldiers. 

[General Orders No. 262.] 

War Department, 
Adjutant-General’s Ofpice, 
Washington, July 31, 1863. 

The following order of the President is published for the information and 
government of all concerned:— 

Executive Mansion, 1 

* Washington, D. C., July 30, 1863. / 

It is the duty of every government to give protection to its citizens, of what¬ 
ever class, color, or condition, and especially to those who are duly organized 
as soldiers in the public service. The law of nations and the usages and cus¬ 
toms of war, as carried on by civilized Powers, permit no distinction as to 
color in the treatment of prisoners of war as public enemies. To sell or enslave 
any captured person, on account of his color, and for no offence against the 
laws of war, is a relapse into barbarism and a crime against the civilization 
of the age. 

The Government of the United States will give the same protection to all its 
soldiers; and if the enemy shall sell or enslave any one because of his color, 
the offence shall be punished by retaliation upon the enemy’s prisoners in our 
possession. 

It is therefore ordered that for every soldier of the United States killed in 
violation of the laws of war, a rebel soldier shall be executed; and for every 
one enslaved by the enemy or sold into slavery, a rebel soldier shall be placed 
at hard labor on the public works, and continued at such labor until the other 
shall be released and receive the treatment due to a prisoner of war. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

By order of the Secretary of War. * 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 

Deserters to be Reported MoNTHLY.—General Orders No. 863 require 
that “Commanding officers of regiments will report in their monthly returns 
of deserters the names of men joined from desertion, as well as those who 
deserted during the month.” 

Correspondence on Official Business.— General Orders No. 301 notify 
officers that “Letters written by an officer of the Government on official busi¬ 
ness to the Department, or to any head of a Bureau of a Department, are to be 
passed free of postage. Such letters must be marked official on the envelope, 
with the official signature of the writer underneath.” 

Buies of Parole. 

[General Orders No. 49.] 

War Department, 
Adjutant-General’s Office, 
Washington, Feb. 28, 1863. 

f. The following rules in regard to paroles, established by the common law 
and usages of war, are published for the information of all concerned:— 

1. Paroling must always take place by the exchange of signed duplicates of 
a written document, in which the name and rank of the parties paroled are 
correctly stated. Any one who intentionally misstates his rank forfeits the 
benefit of his parole, and is liable to punishment. 
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2. None but commissioned officers can give the parole for themselves or their 
commands, and no inferior officer can give a parole without the authority of 
his superior, if within reach. 

8. No paroling on the battle-field; no paroling of entire bodies of troops 
after a battle; and no dismissal of large numbers of prisoners, with a general 
declaration that they are paroled, is permitted, or of any value. 

4. An officer who gives a parole for himself or his command on the battle¬ 
field is deemed a deserter, and will be punished accordingly. 

5. For the officer, the pledging of his parole is an individual act, and no 
wholesale paroling by an officer for a number of inferiors in rank, is permitted 
or valid. 

6. No non-commissioned officer or private can give his parole except through 
an officer. Individual paroles not given through an officer are not only void, 
but subject the individuals giving them to the punishment of death as desert¬ 
ers. The only admissible exception is where individuals, properly separated 
from their commands, have suffered long confinement without the possibility 
of being paroled through an officer. 

7. No prisoner of war can be forced by the hostile government to pledge his 
parole, and any threat or ill treatment to force the giving of the parole is con¬ 
trary to the law of war. 

8. No prisoner of war can enter into engagements inconsistent with his cha¬ 
racter and duties as a citizen and a subject of his State. He can only bind 
himself not to bear arms against his captor for a limited period, or until he is 
exchanged, and this only with the stipulated or implied consent of his own 
government. If the engagement which he makes is not approved by his 
government, he is bound to return and surrender himself as a prisoner of war. 
His own government cannot at the same time disown his engagement and 
refuse his return as a prisoner. 

9. No one can pledge his parole that he will never bear arms against the 
government of his captors, nor that he will not bear arms against any other 
enemy of his government not at the time the ally of his captors. Such agree¬ 
ments have reference only to the existing enemy and his existing allies, and 
to the existing war, and not to future belligerents. 

10. While the pledging of the military parole is a voluntary act of the indi¬ 
vidual, the capturing power is not obliged to grant it, nor is the government 
of the individual paroled bound to approve or ratify it. 

11. Paroles not authorized by the common law of warfare not valid till 
approved by the government of the individual so pledging his parole. 

12. The pledging or any unauthorized military parole is a military offence, 
punishable under the common law of war. 

II. This order will be published at the head of every regiment in the service 
of the United States, and will be officially communicated by every general 
commanding an army in the field to the commanding general of the opposing 
forces, and will be hereafter strictly observed and enforced in the armies of 
the United States. 

By order of M^jor-General H. W. Hallbck. 

L. THOMAS, 
Adjutant- General . 


Exchange of Prisoners of War. 

[General Orders No. 207.] 

War Department, | 

Adjutant-General’s Office, v 
.Washington, July 8, 1868. ) 

I. The attention of all persons in the military service of the United States 
is called to Article 7 of the cartel agreed upon on the 22d of July, 1862, and 
published in General Orders No. 142, September 25, 1862. According to th# 
terms of this cartel, all captures must be reduced to actual possession, and all 
prisoners of war must be delivered at the places designated, there to be ex¬ 
changed, or paroled until exchange can be effected. The only exception allowed 
is the case of commanders of two opposing armies, who are authorized to ex- 
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change prisoners or to release them on parole at other points mutually agreed 
upon by sajd commanders. 

II. It is understood that captured officers and men have been paroled and 
released in the field by others than commanders of opposing armies, and that 
the sick and wounded in hospitals have been so paroled and released, in order , 
to avoid guarding and removing them, which in many cases would have been 
impossible. Such paroles are in violation of General Orders and the stipula¬ 
tions of the cartel, and are null and void. They are not regarded by the 
enemy, and will not be respected in the armies of the United States. Any 
officer or soldier who gives such parole will be returned to duty without ex¬ 
change, and, moreover, will be punished for disobedience of orders. It is the 
duty of the captor to guard his prisoners, and if, through necessity or choice, 
he fail to do this, it is the duty of the prisoner to return to the service of his 
government. He cannot avoid this duty by giving an authorized military 
parole. 

III. A military parole not to serve until exchanged must not be confounded 
with a parole of honor to do or not to do a particular thing not inconsistent with 
the duty of a soldier. Thus, a prisoner of war actually held by the enemy 
may, in order to obtain exemption from a close guard or confinement, pledge 
his parole of honor that he will make no attempt to escape. Such pledges are 
binding upon the individuals giving them; but they should seldom be given 
or received, for it is the duty of a prisoner to escape if able to do so. Any 
pledge or parole of honor extorted from a prisoner by ill usage or cruelty is 
not binding. 

IV. The obligations imposed by the general laws and usages of war upon 
the non-combatant inhabitants of a section of country passed over by an 
invading army, cease when the military occupation ceases; and any pledge or 
parole given by such persons, in regard to future service, is null and of no 
effect. 

By order of the Secretary of War. 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 

Assistant Adjutant-General. 

Recruits for the Regular Army. —General Orders No. 386 extend “ the 
time for enlisting recruits in the Regular Army, under the provisions of 
General Orders No. 190, of June 26, 1863, and No. 338, of October 16, 

1868, current series, to June 25, 1864, during which the extra bounty of $300 
will be paid.” • 

Furloughs to Enlisted Men.—B y General Orders No. 391, under date of 
December 9, 1863, “Commanders of Departments are authorized to grant 
furloughs to enlisted men in the General Hospitals within the limits of their 
command, upon the approval of the Medical Director or Chief Medical Officer. 

The number allowed to be absent at one time to be limited to 6 per cent., and 
the period not to exceed thirty (80) days, and to be graduated according to the 
distance of the applicant from nis home. The good conduct of the applicant 
to be made the rule of the Medical Officers in recommending furloughs.” 


Dismissals. 

For the Week ending December 6, 1863. 

Major W. W. Wilshire, 126th Illinois Volunteers. 

Captain F. Deicke, 52d Indiana Volunteers. 

Captain E. N. Wright, 21st New York Cavalry. 

Captain H. Cheney, 164th New York Volunteers. 

Captain John McQuhea, 17th Connecticut Volunteers. 

Captain James L. Townsend, 14th Connecticut Volunteers. 

Captain R. L. Thompson, 115th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Captain William H. Weaver, 12th Pennsylvania Reserves. 

Captain John W. Todd, Ordnance Department United States Army. 
Captain George W. Hill, 17th United States Infantry. 

8urgeon J. E. Quidor, United States Volunteers. 

Assistant Surgeon William D. Knapp, 19th Massachusetts Volunteers. 
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Assistant Surgeon Robert Parker, 4th California Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant John Brooks, 1st Virginia Battery. 

First Lieutenant Samuel C. Sloan, 83d Missouri Volunteers. 

. Lieutenant Wm. B. Manning, 32d Wisconsin Volunteers. 

Lieutenant Thomas C. Platt, 46th Ohio Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant O. H. Brown, 148th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant J. G. Brandt, 73d Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant George W. Hillary, 29th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
Lieutenant N. Murphy, 58th Illinois Volunteers. 

For the Week ending December 12, 1863. 

Colonel E. Livingston Price, 145th New York Volunteers. 

Colonel John Dils, 39th Kentucky Mounted Infantry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel R. L. Van Wagenen, 145th New York Volunteers. 

Major William M. Mabry, 111th Illinois Volunteers. 

Captain Edward G. Robinson, 1st battalion New York Sharpshooters. 
Captain W. L. James, Assistant Quartermaster of Volunteers. 

Captain R. C. Ambler, 10th Minnesota Volunteers. 

Captain Samuel H. Davis, 14th Connecticut Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Charles Whiteacre, 18th United States Infantry. 

First Lieutenant T. R. Kennedy, 9th Pennsylvania Volunteer Reserves. 
Lieutenant H. W. Shores, 82d New York Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant C. W. Howard, Battery D, 2d Missouri Artillery. 

For the Week ending December 19, 1863. 

Major William Van Wagenen, 156th New York Volunteers. 

Surgeon P. A. Quinan, 150th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Captain John J. Kaegi, 17th Missouri Volunteers, erroneously published 
December 16, 1863, as Captain John Keys, 17th Missouri Volunteers. 

Captain William D. Reitzel, 2d Pennsylvania Reserves. 

Captain George A. Yeager, 50th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Captain R. McConnell, 150th New York Volunteers. 

Captain M. W. Oliver, 145th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Captain W. A. Howe, 7th Ohio Volunteers. 

Captain Isaac D. Sailer, 15th United States Infantry, Assistant Commissary 
of Musters. 

Captain Daniel Henkle, 110th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Assistant Surgeon J. C. Ferguson, 7th Ohio Volunteers. 

Assistant Surgeon Charles Stein, 58th New York Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant William G. McConnell, 62d Illinois Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant Lemuel Fisher, 2d New Jersey Cavalry, erroneously pub¬ 
lished November 25, 1863, as Second Lieutenant Samuel Fisher, 2a New 
Jersey Cavalry. 

Second Lieutenant Frank Y. Commagere, 67th New York Volunteers. 

For the Week ending December 26, 1863. 

Captain John R. Page, 6th Cavalry, Missouri Militia. 

First Lieutenant George L. Mochel, 11th Missouri Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant John G. Chase, 1st Missouri Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant James M. Wiley, 88th Ohio Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant V. B. S. Reber, 2d Missouri Artillery. 

Second Lieutenant August Knittle, 174th New York Volunteers. 

Second Assistant Surgeon Albert S. Mitchell, 37th Massachusetts Volunteers. 

Dishonorably Discharged. 

Lieutenant-Colonel George Sangster, 47th New York Volunteers. 

Captain F. D. Ellis, 2d Veteran Cavalry, New York Volunteers. 

Captain George W. Ives, 2d North Carolina Colored Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant Robert E. Bayne, 40th New York Volunteers. 

Major John T. Ross, 11th Missouri Volunteers. 
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Exemption from Dismissal. 

The following-named officers, charged with offences heretofore published, 
are exempt from being dismissed the service of the United States, satisfactory 
defence having been made in their respective cases:— 

Captain T. H. Carpenter, 17th United States Infantry. 

Captain G. B. Cadwallader, Assistant Quartermaster of Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant William Statham, 4th Delaware Volunteers. 

Captain Michael O’Rorke, 164th New York Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant Thomas L. Stewart, 2d Pennsylvania Artillery. 

First Lieutenant John D. Cooper, 2d New Hampshire Volunteers. 

Colonel A. H. Tippin, 68th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Captain B. R. Perkins, 12th United States Infantry. 

First Lieutenant J. B. Parker, Aid-de-camp to Major-General Hancock. 

Dismissals Revoked. 

The orders of dismissal in the following cases have been revoked:— 

Surgeon James Fisher, United States Volunteers, and he is reinstated with 
pay from the date of dismissal. 

Captain B. J. T. Hanna, Assistant Quartermaster of Volunteers. 

Lieutenant L. King, 7th Ohio Volunteers, discharged on tender of resigna¬ 
tion. 

Second Lieutenant Moritz Pfaff, 6th Connecticut Volunteers, he having been 
previously discharged on account of resignation. 

Restored to Commission. 

The following officers, heretofore dismissed, are restored, provided the 
vacancies have not been filled by the Governors of their respective States:— 

Captain George L. Guthrie, 5th New York Volunteers, with pay from the 
date at which he rejoins his regiment for duty. 

Captain John Graham, 83d Pennsylvania Volunteers, with pay from the 
date at which he rejoins his regiment for duty. 

Lieutenant A. C. Brown, 10th Wisconsin Volunteers, with pay from the date 
at which he rejoins his regiment for duty. 

Captain R. E. Ellenback, 6th New York Cavalry, with pay from the date at 
which he rejoins his regiment for duty. 

First Lieutenant James S. Williams, 63d Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Captain John P. Seeman, 26th Wisconsin Volunteers, with pay from the date 
at which he rejoins his regiment for duty. 

Important Notices 

Officers Visitino Washington. —All officers, by General Orders No. 114, 
are prohibited from visiting Washington without special permission from the 
War Department. 

Examining Board. —A board to examine officers of the Regular Army who 
may be ordered before it, with a view to placing them on the retired list, is in 
session at Wilmington, Delaware; Major-General McDowell, President. 

The Beloer Court-Martial. —The Secretary of War, disapproving of the 
finding in this court-martial, has, by order of the President, dismissed Colonel 
Belger, Quartermaster, from the service. Secretary Stanton, in reviewing the 
action of the court, remarks, * ‘The facts found by the court show that a large 
amount of public business was transacted with A. C. Hall & Coblens, in which 
he allowed them rates far above the ruling cash prices of the market; that 
these transactions extended through a whole year; that Colonel Belger did 
not apply to the War Department for relief from his supposed embarrassing 
situation; that he made no effort to purchase from any other than these 
favored parties; that Government lost by his transactions at least $100,000; 
that the record of the trial shows no palliation, or justification, or excuse, for 
such conduct. Whereupon, by order of the President, he is dishonorably dis¬ 
missed the United States service.” 
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Personal Items. 

• Colonel A. Chetlain has been appointed Brigadier-General, on the recom¬ 
mendation of Major-General Grant. 

Colonel Wyndham, of the 1st New Jersey Cavalry, is writing a history of 
the achievements of the United States Cavalry during the war. The book will 
be written in French, and translated into English. 

Brigadier-General Orme has assumed command of the post at Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Brigadier-General Weitzel, commanding a division in the Department of the 
Gulf, arrived in New York by a late steamer from New Orleans. 

Major-General Joseph J. Reynolds has been ordered to the command of New 
Orleans, and Major-General Thomas, upon his departure, issued a general 
order in which he remarks that “in taking leave of Major-General Reynolds, 
the commanding general desires to tender him his thanks for the fidelity and 
ability which has characterized his discharge of the duties of Chief of Staff, 
as well as for the efficient aid and co-operation always rendered by him while 
they were associated together in the Fourteenth Army Corps,—the latter as 
corps, the former as division commander. He hopes that opportunity will 
be given General Reynolds to make his future career no less glorious than his 
past.” 

Major-General Peck has appointed Captain J. Waldon Denny, of the 25th 
Massachusetts, Chief Provost-Marshal of the District of North Carolina. 

General Hooker replies to the complimentary resolutions passed by the 
Legislature of Oregon, under date of Sept. 20, that “It is inadmissible in me 
to refer to my official connection with the Army of the Potomac. That can 
only be learned from my report when made publio through the prescribed 
channels. I can only add that I relinquished its command from the highest con¬ 
siderations of the public good, and with unshaken confidence of the Govern¬ 
ment and of the army in my ability to guide and direct its fortunes.” 

General McPherson has changed the 2d Missouri Artillery into a cavalry 
battalion to operate against the guerrillas on the Mississippi below Vicksburg. 

Captain Newhall, Acting Assistant Adjutant-General of General Gregg’s 
cavalry division, was drowned in December near the Rappahannock River, 
Virginia. Captain Newhall was one of the bravest and most valuable young 
officers in the service. 

The report of Major-General Rosecrans on the battle of Chicamauga is pub¬ 
lished, together with those of Major-Generals McCook, Crittenden, and 
Granger. 

Major-General Herron has been, appointed to the command of the District 
of the Frontier, an independent military department on the Rio Grande, 
established by Major-General Banks. Head-Quarters at Brownsville, Texas. 


Sl)£ Naoji. 



Dec. 2.—Rear-Admiral Stringhara, ordered to the command of the navy- 
yard, Boston. Commodore A. A. Harwood, detached from command of the 
navy-yard, Washington, on the 20th inst., and granted leave of absence. 
Commodore John B. Montgomery detached from command of Boston Navy- 
Yard on the 15th inst., and ordered to relieve, on the 81st inst., Commodore 
Harwood, in command of the navy-yard, Washington. 

Dec. 4.—Commodore S. W. Godon, ordered to report to Rear-Admiral Gre¬ 
gory for duty. 

Dec. 6.—Commodore Wm. C. Nicholson, ordered as a member of the Naval 
Board at Marine Barracks, Brooklyn, N. Y., vice Rear-Admiral Geo. W. Storer, 
relieved in consequence of sickness. 
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Dec. 4.—Captain Percival Drayton, ordered to report to Rear-Admiral Far- 
ragut as Fleet-Captain of the West Gulf Squadron. 

Dec. 12.—Captain Geo. F. Emmons, to report to Rear-Admiral Goldsborough 
for special duty. 

Dec. 16.—Captain Charles Green to command the Ohio (third rate). 

Dec. 8.—Commander Edward M. Yard, ordered to ordnance duty at New 
York. 

Dec. 7.—Commander J. C. Beaumont, detached from South Atlantic Squad¬ 
ron, and return. 

Dec. 12.—Commander J. W. A. Nicholson, detached from compaand of the 
Shamrock, and ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. 

Dec. 14.—Commander N. B. Harrison and Lieutenant-Commander Wm. M. 
Gamble, ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. 

Dec. 15.—Commander E. Lanier, detached from command of the Ohio, and 
ordered to command the Alleghany. 

Dec. 16.—Commander Thomas G. Corbin, detached from ordnance duty at 
Philadelphia, and to command the Augusta (third rate). 

Dec. 18.—Commander Foxhall A. Parker, detached from navy-yard, Wash¬ 
ington, on 23d inst., and to take command of the Potomac Flotilla on the 31st. 
Commander John B. Clitz, detached from command of the Juniata, and ordered 
to the command of the Osceola (third rate). 

Dec. 23.—Commander Wm. 11. Macomb to command the Shamrock (third 
rate). 

Dec. 28.—Commander James II. Spotts, detached from command of South 
Carolina, and to return North. 

Dec. 2.—Lieutenant-Commander Rush R. Wallace, ordered to the Shenan¬ 
doah (second rate), vice Lieutenant-Commander Jos. S. Skerrett, detached, and 
to command the Katahdin. Lieutenant-Commander Carl English, ordered to 
command the Osceola (third rate). Lieutenant-Commander P. C. Johnson, 
detached from the command of the Katahdin, and ordered North. 

Dec. 7.—Lieutenant-Commander James Parker, ordered to command the 
Seneca (fourth rate), vice Lieutenant-Commander Gibson, detached, and or¬ 
dered to command the Nipsic. 

Dec. 7.—Lieutenant-Commander J. M. Bradford, detached from command 
of Nipsic, and ordered as Fleet-Captain of South Atlantic Blockading Squadron. 

Dec. 9.—The following officers ordered to the Brooklyn (second rate): Lieu¬ 
tenant-Commander, E. P. Lull; Ensign, James Wallace; Acting Ensigns, 
Williamson Dunn, C. H. Pendleton, W. W. Hendrickson; Boatswain, Charles 
A. Bragdon; Gunner, Thomas S. Cassidy; Carpenter, R. G. Thomas; Sail- 
maker, D. C. Brayton; Paymaster, G. E. Thornton. 

Dec. 12.—Lieutenant-Commander Dawson Phenix, to command the Poca¬ 
hontas (third rate). 

Dec. 15.—Lieutenant-Commander Earl English, to command the Pontiac 
(third rate). 

Dec. 17.—Lieutenant-Commander D. B. Harmony, detached from special 
duty at New York, and to command the Tahoma (fourth rate), to relieve Lieu¬ 
tenant-Commander A. A. Semmes. 

Dec. 19.—Lieutenant-Commander John G. Walker, ordered to command the 
8aco (third rate). 

Dec. 22.—Lieutenant-Commander John G. Mitchell, detached from^ th'e 
command of the Commodore Jones, and wait orders. Lieutenant-Commander 
John H. Russell, ordered to temporary ordnance duty at Washington. Lieu¬ 
tenant-Commander M. P. Jones, ordered temporarily to Washington Navy- 
Yard. 

Dec. 80.—Lieutenant-Commander Robert F. R. Lewis, detached from special 
duty at Baltimore, and ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. 

Dec. 31.—Lieutenant-Commander A. F. Crosman, detached from special 
duty at New York, and ordered to the Wabash, to relieve Lieutenant Lloyd 
Phenix. Lieutenant-Commander R. W. Scott, ordered to report to Rear-Ad¬ 
miral Gregory for duty. 
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Dee. 8.—Lieutenant R. S. McCook, ordered to the Canonicus. Assistant 
Surgeon J. H. Tinkham, ordered to the Ohio. 

Dec. 9.—Lieutenant H. £. Mullan, ordered to the Naval Academy, vice Lieu¬ 
tenant Thomas L. Swan, detached, and ordered to the Brooklyn. 

Dee. 15.—Lieutenant W. S. Schley, ordered to the Wateree (third rate). 

Dec. 16.—Lieutenant Charles E. Hawley, detached from the North Carolina, 
and two weeks' leave. 

Dec. 18.—Lieutenant John Weidman, to the Osceola (third rate). Lieuten¬ 
ant Tecumseh Steece, ordered to the De Soto (second rate), vice Lieutenant- 
Commander Bradford, ordered to the Naval Academy. 

Dec. 19.—Lieutenant A. R. Yates, ordered to the U.S.S. Augusta (third rate). 
Lieutenant E. A, Walker, detached from the Maratanza, and ordered to the 
Chicopee. Lieutenant R. H. Lamson, detached from the command of the 
Nansemond, and ordered to the command of the Gettysburg. 

Dec. 26.—Lieutenant Charles L. Franklin, detached from the James Adger. 

Dec. 16.—Master J. S. Bohrer, detached from the Alleghany, and to special 
duty. 

Dec. 4.—Ensign Charles F. Blake, detached from South Atlantic Squadron, 
and ordered to final examination. 

Dec. 7.—Ensign La Rue P. Adams, ordered to the Hartford (second rate), 
to relieve Acting Ensign G. D. B. Glidden, ordered to the Seminole. 

Dec. 12.—Ensign 0. A. Batcheller, detached from the Sassaous, and ordered 
to the West Gulf Squadron; Acting Ensign Arthur H. Wright, ordered to the 
Ticonderoga. 

Dec. 81.—Acting Ensign Arthur H. Wright, detached from the Ticonderoga, 
and ordered to the Richmond. Ensign Benjamin F. Haskin, detached from 
the Ticonderoga, and ordered to the Tuscarora. Ensigns Charles H. Craven 
and Charles W. Tracey, ordered to the South Atlantic Blockading Squadron. 

Dec. 81.—Chaplain Geo. W. Dorrance, ordered to the Naval Asylum to relieve 
Chaplain Henry Wood. 

Dec. 8.—Assistant Surgeon E. C. Stedman, ordered to the navy-yard at 
Boston. Assistant Surgeon J. H. Macomber, detached from the Ohio and 
ordered to the Osceola. Assistant Paymaster Edward Bellows, ordered to the 
Osceola. Assistant Surgeon J. H. Hazleton, ordered to the Pacific Squadron, to 
relievo Assistant Surgeon Samuel B. Tuthill. Assistant Surgeon Edgar Holden, 
detached from the Sassacus and ordered to the Pacific Squadron, to relieve 
Assistant Surgeon G. S. Beardsley. 

Dec. 16.—Assistant Paymaster A. J. Pritchard, ordered to the Wyalusing 
(third rate). 

Dec. 17.—Assistant Surgeon Edgar Holden’s order to the Pacific Squadron 
revoked, and ordered to the U. S. S. Sassacus (third rate). 

Dec . 18.—Paymaster Charles W. Abbott, ordered to special duty at New York. 

Dec. 22.—Assistant Surgeon George T. Shipley, ordered to the Wateree. 

Dec. 28.—Assistant Surgeon E. S. Bogert, ordered to Naval Hospital, New 
York. Assistant Surgeon David Mack, Jr., detached from Naval Hospital, New 
York, and ordered to the West Gulf Blockading Squadron. Assistant Surgeon 
H. D. Burlingame, ordered to the North Carolina. Assistant Surgeon Heber 
Smith, detached from the North Carolina and ordered to the Brooklyn. Sur- 
geom A. Shriver, ordered to the Wachusett. Assistant Surgeon J. S. Knight, to 
Naval Asylum. 

Dec. 28.—Assistant Surgeon Henry M. Wells, to the Ohio. Assistant Surgeon 
W. B. Dick, to the Princeton. 

Dec. 29.—Paymaster Levi S. Stockwell, ordered to the Seminole to relieve 
Paymaster Thomas J. Caswell. 

Dec. 80.—Assistant Surgeon William Longshaw, Jr., detached from the Lehigh 
and ordered to the Minnesota. Assistant Surgeon W. T. Plant, detached from 
the Housatonic and ordered to the Lehigh. Passed Assistant Surgeon C. H. 
Burbank, detached from Chelsea Hospital and ordered to the Housatonic. 
Assistant Surgeon A. Matthewson, detaohed from the Minnesota and waiting 
orders. Assistant Surgeon William Commons, detached from the North Caro> 
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lina, and ordered to the Hartford. Assistant Surgeon Joseph Hugg, detached 
from the Hartford, and ordered to the North Carolina. Assistant Surgeon T. 
Woolverton, ordered to the Chelsea Hospital. Assistant Paymaster Edwin Put¬ 
man, ordered to the Portsmouth,to relieve Assistant Paymaster.Caspar Schenck. 

Dec. 81.—Assistant Paymaster Jesse R. Woodbury, ordered to the Sacra¬ 
mento, vice Assistant Paymaster. W. H. Weldon, resigned. 

Dec. 8.—Carpenter Josiah R. Carter, ordered to the Naval Station, Beaufort, 
N. C. 

Dec. 7.—Henry R. Philbrick, appointed a carpenter on board U. S. S. Con¬ 
stellation, at Spezia, Italy. 

Dec. 14.—Carpenter H. M. Lowry, detached from navy-yard, Washington, 
and to report to Rear-Admiral Gregory. 

Dec. 16.—Gunner E. J. Beacham, ordered to the Canandaigua (second rate), 
to relieve Gunner John Gaskins, ordered North. Carpenter Theo. D. Wilson, 
to report to Rear-Admiral Gregory. 

Dec. 16.—Boatswain John Bates, ordered to the Sacramento, to relieve 
Boatswain Charles Miller. 

Dec. 17.—Carpenter William Hyde, detached from navy-yard, Norfolk, and 
waiting orders. Carpenter John McFarlane, ordered to the navy-yard, Norfolk 
Boatswain William Long, ordered to the San Jacinto (second rate.) 

Dec. 6.—Chief Engineer M. Kellogg, ordered to the Brooklyn. 

Dec. 10.—Chief Engineer Alexander Grier, detached from the Dacotah, and 
ordered to the New Ironsides, to relieve Chief Engineer Harman Newell, ordered 
to the navy-yard, Philadelphia. Chief Engineer John B. Whipple, detached 
from navy-yard, Philadelphia, and to special duty, Providence, R. I. 

Dec. 11.—Chief Engineer W. W. Dung an, ordered to the Dacotah. 

Dec. 1.—First Assistant Engineer Thomas M. Dukehart, ordered to the Pon¬ 
tiac. 

Dec. 8.—First Assistant Engineer R. L. Lay, ordered to report to Rear- 
Admiral Gregory, for duty. 

Dec. 8.—First Assistant Engineer Henry B. Nones, ordered to the Asoutney. 

Dec. 11.—Second Assistant Engineer John A. Hunt, detached from the Tioon- 
deroga, and ordered to the Dacotah. 

Dec. 19.—Second Assistant Engineer Albert K. Fulton, detached from navy- 
yard, New York, and ordered to the Naval Station, Baltimore. 

Dec. 28.—Second Assistant Engineer Francis G. Smith, ordered to the Ascut- 
ney. 

Dec. 31.—Second Assistant Engineer M. H. Plunkett, detached from the 
Harriet Lane, and on sick leave. Second Assistant Engineers George W. Rogers 
and H. C. Mollvaine, detached from the Ticonderoga, and ordered to the Augusta. 
Second Assistant Engineer Charles F. Hollingsworth, ordered to the Winona. 

Dec. 2.—Third Assistant Engineer R. P. Edwards, ordered to the Proteus. 

Dec. 6.—Third Assistant Engineer H. Schuyler Ross, ordered to the Mendota. 
Third Assistant Engineer C. A. Uber, ordered to the Pontiac. 

Dec. 7.—Third Assistant Engineer H. S. Bradford and C. Andrade, ordered 
to the Pontiac. 

Dec. 8.—Third Assistant Engineer David Jones, ordered to the Mendota. 

Dec. 10.—Third Assistant Engineer F. C. Goodwin, ordered to the Bro<#lyn. 

Dep. 10.—Third Assistant Engineer II. Barstow, ordered to the Brooklyn. 
Third Assistant Engineer J. R. Oak ford, ordered to the Kansas. 

Dec. 11.—Third Assistant Engineers John A. Scott and Charles H. Green- 
leaf, detached from the Owasco, and ordered to the Galena. Third Assistant 
Engineer John C. Kafer, detached from the Ticonderoga, and wait orders. 

Dec. 12.—Third Assistant Engineer Charles F. Marsland, detached from the 
Lackawanna, and ordered North. 

Dec. 14.—Third Assistant Engineer John D. Toppin, ordered to the Brooklyn. 

Dec. 15.—Third Assistant Engineer Henry D. McEwen, ordered to the Wa- 
chusett. 
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Dec. 18.—Third Assistant Engineer George W. Stivers, detached from navy- 
yard, New York, and ordered to the Union. Third Assistant Engineer Joseph 
B. Upham, detached from the Agamenticus and ordered to the Chicopee. Third 
Assistant Engineer Orleans Longacre, ordered to the Wateree. 

Dec. 2t>.—Third Assistant Engineer Theophilus Cook, detached from the 
Hunchback, and ordered to the Onandaga, to relieve Third Assistant Engineer 
Alfred 8. Brower, ordered to special duty, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dec . 21.—The following officers detached from the Juniata (second ratel, and 
to wait orders:—Lieutenant-Commander James G. Maxwell; Lieutenant Albert 
Kautz; Surgeon Albert Schriver; Ensign A. S. Crowninshield; Ensign William 
W. Maclay; Paymaster Thomas C. Masten; First Assistant Engineer Henry W. 
Robie; Second Assistant Engineer Francis Cronin; Second Assistant Engineer 
William Pollard; Third Assistant Engineer Richard D. Dodge; Third Assistant 
Engineer Philip H. White; Third Assistant Engineer Albert G. Bonsall; Boat¬ 
swain John K. Bartlett. 

Dec. 21.—Captain Theodore P. Green, detached from the command of the 
Santiago de Cuba. Lieutenant B. P. Smith, detached from the Santiago de Cuba. 

Dec. 5.—Resignation of Midshipman D. C. Shaw accepted. Resignation of 
Midshipman William H. Preston accepted. 

Dec. 81.—Resignation of Assistant Surgeon F. Minot Weld accepted. 

Dec. 16.—Resignation of First Assistant Engineer Henry C. Victor accepted. 

Dec. 3.—Assistant Surgeon Michael Bradley dismissed the service. 

Dec. 6.—Midshipman Henry S. Bridge dismissed the service. 

Dec. 8.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant T. P. Ives, detached from Potomac 
Flotilla, and to ordnance duty. 

Dec. 9.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant J. D. Warren, detached from command 
of the Relief, and to command the Harvest Moon. 

Dec. 18.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant W. K. Cressy, detached from com¬ 
mand of the Gertrude. 

Dec. 28.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant W. W. Kennison, ordered to command 
the South Carolina. Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Charles F. W. Behm, to com¬ 
mand the Cornubia. 

Dec. 29.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant George Wiggin, to the West Gulf 
Squadron. 

Dec. 1.—Acting Master C. F. Langley, to report to Rear-Admiral Gregory. 

Dec. 2.—Acting Master Daniel S. Murphy, detached from the command of 
the Fear Not, and ordered North. Acting Mapter Wm. G. Nutting, to command 
the Samuel Rotan, to relieve Acting Volunteer Lieutenant W. W. Kennison. 
Acting Master E. B. Hussey, to the Osceola. 

Dec. 8.—Acting Master S. P. Crafts, detached from the Newbern, and to the 
Shockoken. Acting Master William Bates, to the Atlanta. 

Dec. 5.—Acting Master William Lee Hays, detached from command of the 
National Guard. 

Dec. 7 .—Acting Master R. 0. Patterson, detached from the James Adger, and 
to command the Memphis. 

D&. 9.—Acting Master Theis N. Meyer, detached from the Rhode Island. 
Acting Master R. T. Wyatt, detached from the Relief, and to the Harvest Moon. 

Dec. 10.—Acting Master C. P. Washburn, ordered to the Kansas. Acting 
Master John W. Dicks, detached from the Ohio, and to the Proteus. 

Dec. 14.—Acting Master P. J. Hargous, detached from the Roanoke, and to 
the Galena. 

Dec. 15.—Acting Master W. R. Hathaway, ordered to the Wyalusing. 

Dec. 17.—Acting Master Henry R. Billings, ordered to the Vincennes, to 
relieve Acting Master James T. Seaver. Acting Master J. 0. Barclay, detached 
from command of the Roebuck. Acting Master James H. Stimpson, detached 
from the Juniata and to the Wachusett. Acting Master N. S. Morgan, to the 
Tacony. 
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Dec . 18.—Acting Master S. H. Cornell, detached from the Minnesota, and 
sick leave. 

Dec. 19.—Acting Master Phineas Leach, ordered to the North Carolina, to 
relieve Acting Master R. F. Coffin, ordered to the Pocahontas. 

Dee. 21.—Acting Master Lyman Wells, ordered to command the New London, 
to relieve Acting Master H. L. Sturges. Acting Master Hepry Reaney, 
detached from the Courier. Acting Master J. P. Randall, detached from the 
Tahoma, and sick leave. 

Dee. 22.—Acting Master J. 0. Barclay, to command the Commodore Jones. 
Acting Master Curtis Redman, to the Peterhoff. Acting Master Henry K. 
Lapham, to navy-yard, Boston. 

Dee. 24.—Acting Master William L. Bowers, ordered to the Flag, to relieve 
Acting Master George W. Frost. Acting Master George Munday, to the Hart¬ 
ford. 

Dee. 26.—Acting Master George Taylor, to the Proteus, to relieve Acting 
Master John W. Dicks, ordered to command the Pink. 

Dee. 29.—Acting Master R. F. Coffin, detached from the Pocahontas and 
ordered to the Galena, to relieve Acting Master Hargous. 

Appointments. 

Acting Ensigns, and ordered to School-Ship Savannah for Instruction. 

Dec. 1.—John Hill, Henry G. C. Kruse. Dec. 2.—Edward K. Smith, A. C. 
Southworth, Loring H. Fossett, John D. Hardeman. Dec. 4.—Wm. Nyborg, A. 
0. Kruge, Richard Hepburn, Wm. F. Dolliver, John P. Perkins. Dec. 6.—Geo. 
Riley. Dec. 7.—David P. Page. Dec. 8.—Melville C. Keith, Julius Nelson. 
Dec. 9.—Henry Pease, Jr. Dec. 11.—Sanford S. Miner. Dec. 14.—Christian 
Linderman, Henry Taylor, C. H. Bickshafft. Dec. 16.—Wm. Knight. Dec. 16.— 
James A. Crossman, Richard C. Dowes. Dec. 24.—Robert Dinsmore, M. W. 
Weld. Dec. 28.—John L. Brown, M. J. Smith, Paul Ware, Charles M. Anthony, 
Simpson Jenney, Robert Henderson, Thomas McLeary. Dec. 29.—John Green- 
halgh, A. S. Laighton, C. W. Snow, Samuel Edgerly, William G. Upton, W. J. 
Kirkley, E. W. Snare, Henry Baker. 

Appointed Acting Ensigns. 

Dec. 1.—Hosea E. Tinkham, U.S. Steamer Kennebec, Robert H. Carey, U.S. 
Steamer W. G. Anderson; Joseph E. Marthan, U.S. Steamer Tennessee ; Joseph 
D. Ellis, U.S. Steamer Kennebec; Albert P. Sampson, U.S. Steamer W. G. 
Anderson; A. L. C. Bowie, U.S. Steamer Antona; Charles V. Rummell, U.S. 
Steamer Pinola; Maurice W. McEntee, U.S. Steamer Katahdin. Dec. 8.—Wm. 
Jenney, U.S. Steamer Relief. Dec. 4.—George E. Thomas, U.S. Steamer Una- 
dilla; F. Warren Towne, U.S. Steamer Lehigh ; William A. Smith, U.S. Steamer 
De Soto. Dec. 6.—William H. McLean, ordered to U.S. Steamer Commodore 
Perry. Dec. 8.—James Hunter, U.S. Steamer Michigan; David H. Daniell, or¬ 
dered to the U.S. Steamer Osceola; George C. Williams, U.S. Steamer New- 
bern. Dec. 9.—Wm. H. Jennings, U.S. Steamer Samuel Botan. Dec. 10.—E. R. 
Olcott, J. W. Grattan, North Atlantic Blockading Squadron; W. S. McNeilly, 
U.S. Steamer Massachusetts; George M. Prindle, U.S. Steamer Catskill. Dec . 
15.—Edward S. Lowe, U.S. Steamer Itasca; Edmund L. Bourne, report at Bos¬ 
ton; William J. Eldredge, U.S. Steamer Joseph S. Chambers; George Leonard, 
U.S. Steamer Katahdin; Edward W. Halcro, U.S. Steamer Genesee. Dec. Vi .— 
Marcellus Jackson, East Gulf Squadron. Dec. 21.—James H. Linscott* U.S. 
Steamer Chippewa. Dec. 28.—Joseph Havens, Potomac Flotilla. Dec. 29.—W. 
A. Ordway, U.S. Steamer Massachusetts; Jacob Cochran, South Atlantic Block¬ 
ading Squadron. 

Promoted for Good Service. 

Dec. 2.—Acting Ensign Richard Burke, of the U.S. Steamer Lehigh, to Acting 
Master. Dec. 3.—Acting Master R. B. Smith, commanding U.S. Steamer Nita, 
to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. Dec. 7.—Acting Ensign William Knapp, U.S. 
Steamer Commodore McDonough, to Acting Master. Dec . 9.—Acting Ensign 
W. W. Crowninshield promoted to Acting Master. Dec. 16.—Acting Master 
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Charles H. Rockwell promoted to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant; Acting Ensign 
J. P. Randall promoted to Acting Master. Dec. 17.—Acting Enaign R. M. Cor¬ 
nell, U.S. Steamer Unadilla, to Acting Master; Acting Ensign Henry P. Con¬ 
ner, U.S. Steamer Tioga, to Acting Master. Dec. 21.—Acting Ensign John C. 
Cox, U.S. Steamer Vermont, to Acting Master. Dee. 28.—Acting Ensign W. L. 
Bowers to Acting Master; Acting Ensign William B. Cobb to Acting Master. 
Dec. 26.—Acting Ensign Jas. S. Williams, U.S. Steamer Dale, to Acting Master. 

Dec. 1.—Anthony Smalley appointed Acting Ensign. Dee . 2.—Acting Ensign 
Charles Moore detached from James Adger, and one month leave. Dec. 5.— 
Acting Ensign E. R. Davidson detached from Pequot, and to the Queen. Dee. 8. 
—Acting Ensign Anthony Smalley ordered to the Pequot. Dec. 9.—Acting En¬ 
sign William Jenney detached from Relief,and to the Harvest Moon; Wm. Bailey 
appointed Acting Ensign, to report at navy-yard, Boston. Dec. 10.—Acting 
Ensign Andrew Jackson detached from Catskill, and to the Massachusetts; 
Acting Ensigns Anthony Davin and George Riley ordered to the Kansas; Act¬ 
ing Ensign William Pearce ordered to the Proteus; Acting Ensign Charles D. 
Thompson ordered to the Kansas. Dec. 14.—Acting Ensign Walter Sargent de¬ 
tached from the Relief, and to the Harvest Moon; Acting Ensign De Witt C. 
Kells to the Galena; Acting Ensign William Bailey to the Harvest Moon. Dec . 
15.—Acting Ensign Wm. H. Mayer detached from the Victoria, and to the Sas- 
sacus; Acting Ensign Farley Hopkins detached from the Sassacus, and to com¬ 
mand the Narcissus; Acting Ensign Sydney Hall ordered to the Vincennes to 
relieve Acting Ensign John B. Trott. Dec. 18.—Acting Ensign Wingate ordered 
to the Arthur to relieve Acting Master W. O. Lundt; Acting Ensign John Cul- 
laton, to the Galena. Dec. 19.—Acting Ensign James H. Porter to command 
Nansemond. Dec. 21.—Acting Ensign Jabez F. Chase to the Augusta. Dec. 
23.—Acting Ensign E. A. Roderick to the Potomac Flotilla. Dec. 24.—Acting 
Ensign Stephen Bolles to the Agawam; Acting Ensign Farley Hopkins to com¬ 
mand Heliotrope. 

Dec. 2.—Edwin H. Vose, appointed Acting Assistant Surgeon, and to the Ohio. 
Dec. 4.—J. H. Darling, appointed Acting Assistant Surgeon, and to the Ohio; 
J. H. Aldridge, appointed Acting Assistant Surgeon, and to navy-yard, Wash¬ 
ington. Dec. 7.—-John Blackman appointed Acting Assistant Surgeon, and to 
the Ohio. Dec. 9.—George 0. Allen, appointed Acting Assistant Surgeon, and 
to the Ohio. Dec. 11.—Isaac Poole, appointed Acting Assistant Surgeon, and 
to the Princeton. Dec. 12.—B. F. Bigelow, appointed Acting Assistant Surgeon, 
and to the Ohio. Dec. 15.—Philon C. Whidden, appointed Acting Assistant Sur¬ 
geon, and to the Ohio. Dec. 18.—Henry M. Chase, appointed Acting Assistant 
Surgeon, and ordered to navy-yard, Washington. Dec. 28.—E. J. O’Callaghan, 
appointed Acting Assistant Surgeon, and ordered to the Ohio. Dec. 24.—Chas. 
Little, appointed Acting Assistant Surgeon, and ordered to the North Carolina. 

Dec. 1.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Theodore S. Keith to the U.S. Steamer 
Peterhoff. Dec. 2.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Lucian H. Kendall, detached 
from the New London. Dec. 3.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Henry H. Smith, 
detached from the North Carolina, and to the Freeborn; Acting Assistant Sur¬ 
geon Charles W. Sartori, ordered to the Sassacus. Dec. 7.—Acting Assistant 
Surgeon Isaac T. Coats, ordered to the Atlanta. Dec. 8.—Acting Assistant 
Surgeon M. C. Drennan, detached from the Commodore Jones. Dec. 10.— 
Acting Assistant Surgeon A. Sumner Dean, detached from the Ohio, and to the 
Harvest Moon. Dec. 11.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Lorenzo Traver, ordered 
to the Proteus. Dec. 14.-*-Acting Assistant Surgeon Wm. H. Bates, detached 
from the Freeborn, and to the Memphis, to relieve Acting Assistant Surgeon 
L. Michel. Dec. 15.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Edward H. Vose to the North 
Atlantic Squadron. Dec. 17.—Acting Assistant Surgeon John H. Aldridge, 
from navy-yard, Washington, and to the East Gulf Squadron; Acting Assist¬ 
ant Surgeon John Blackmer, from the Ohio, and to the East Gulf Squadron; 
Acting Assistant Surgeon J. H. Darling, from the North Carolina, and to the 
East Gulf Squadron; Acting Assistant Surgeon Charles W. Sartori, from the 
Sassacus to the Wyalusing. Dec. 23.—Acting Assistant Surgeon J. T. Coates, 
from the Atlanta to the St. Lawrence, to relieve Acting Assistant Surgeon J. E. 
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Warner, ordered to the Atlanta; Acting Assistant Surgeon George 0. Allen, 
from the Ohio to the Mississippi Squadron; Acting Assistant Surgeon Geo. R. 
Mann, ordered to the Pocahontas. Dec. 28.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Henry 
M. Chase, ordered to the East Gulf Squadron. 

Dec. 24.—Benjamin H. Franklin and George Hudson, Jr., appointed Acting 
Assistant Paymasters. Dec. 26.—Edward T. Barker and Charles H. Hill ap¬ 
pointed Acting Assistant Paymasters. Dec. 2.—Acting Assistant Paymaster 
C. B. Bye, ordered to the Gemsbok, to relieve Acting Assistant Paymaster E. 
H. Roberts; Acting Assistant Paymaster H. S. Gregory, to the Mississippi 
Squadron; Acting Assistant Paymaster Geo. F. Bennis, to the Mississippi 
Squadron. Dec. 4.—Acting Assistant Paymaster David S. Bostwick, to the 
Atlanta; Acting Assistant Paymaster H. A. Mitchell, to the Mississippi Squad¬ 
ron. Dec. 6.—Acting Assistant Paymaster D. F. Power, to the Augusta DinB- 
morc. Dec. 10.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Lawson E. Rice, to the Harvest 
Moon. Dec. 11.—Acting Assistant Paymaster C. C. Adams, to the Proteus; 
Acting Assistant Paymaster Theron Merritt, to the Kansas. Dec. 14.—Acting 
Assistant Paymaster Orville B. Seagrave, to the Kennebec, to relieve Acting 
Assistant Paymaster C. L. Burnet; Acting Assistant Paymaster E. K. Gibson, 
detached from the Relief; Acting Assistant Paymaster Francis T. Gillett, to 
the Mississippi Squadron; Acting Assistant Paymaster F. R. Stow, detached 
from the Weehawken. Dec. 16.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Joseph Loomis, 
to the Wyandank, to relieve Acting Assistant Paymaster Wm. 0. Jube. Dec. 
18.—Acting Assistant Paymaster W. S. Hossford, to the Tacony. Dec. 21.— 
Acting Assistant Paymaster A. J. Wright, ordered to the Pocahontas. Dec. 22. 
—Acting Assistant Paymaster Henry St. John, ordered to the Restless, to re¬ 
lieve Acting Assistant Paymaster W. S. Cushman. 

Dec. 2.—Jeremiah C. Breslyn appointed Acting Gunner, and to the Osceola. 
Dec. 16.—Thomas Grail appointed Acting Gunner, and to the Wateree ; Thomas 
Carpenter appointed Acting Gunner, and to the Wyalusing. Dec. 16.—Wm. 
Lordan appointed Acting Gunner, and to the Flag. Dec. 21.—Acting Gunner 
Wm. A. Ferrier ordered to the Augusta. Dec. 22.—James Tier appointed 
Acting Carpenter, Potomac Flotilla. Dec. 26.—James Read appointed Acting 
Gunner, and ordered to the Wateree. 

Dec. 21.—The following officers detached from the Santiago de Cuba: Acting 
Masters Wm. McGloin and E. Lewis; Acting Ensign Raymond Rabadan; Act¬ 
ing Assistant Paymaster Clinton D. Harvey. 

Dec. 21.—Acting Ensign Horace T. Draper and Acting Gunner Wm. A. Fer¬ 
rier, detached from the Juniata. 

Dec. 24.—The following officers detached from the James Adger: Acting 
Master Geo. W. Coswell, Acting Assistant Surgeon Geo. W. Gale, Acting En¬ 
sign Charles F. Keith, Acting Gunner John H. Pennington, Acting Assistant 
Paymaster Richard G. Bunce. 


Resignations Accepted. 

Dec. 1.—Acting Assistant Paymaster H. S. Bradford; Acting Assistant 
Surgeon Samuel L. Bolton. Dec. 2.—Acting Master Caleb A. Curtis. Dec. 8. 
—Acting Ensign Samuel C. Jaques. Dec. 9.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Arthur 
Ricketson. Dec. 11.—Acting Ensign E. H. Dewey. Dec. 19.—Acting Assist¬ 
ant Paymaster Geo. C. Taylor. Dec. 81.—Acting Master Sumner Withington. 

Appointments Revoked. 

Dec. 1.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant H. S. Eytinge. Dec. 16.—Acting As¬ 
sistant Surgeon Hiram H. James. Dec. 28.—Acting Assistant Surgeon J. F. 
Frisbie. Dec. 29.—Acting Master Francis G. Prior. Dec. 80.—Acting Gunner 
William Lordan. 

Dismissed. 

Dec. 4.—Acting Assistant Paymaster W. W. T. Greenway. Dec. 6.—Acting 
Master Stephen D. Joy; Acting Ensign D. 8. Gross. Dec. 26.—Acting As- 
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sistant Surgeon Joseph Honnard. Dec. 28.—Acting Assistant Surgeon John 
H. Aldridge. 


Deaths in the Navy during the Year. 

Admiral —Andrew H. Foote. 

Commodore* —John W. Kelly, Henry W. Morris. 

Captain —Stephen B. Wilson. 

Commander* —William B. Renshaw, Jonathan M. Wainwright, Maxwell 
Woodhull, Abner Read, George W. Rodgers. 

Lieutenant Commander* —Edward Lea, William Gwin, Thomas McK. Bu¬ 
chanan, A. Boyd Cummings, Wilson McGunnegle, David A. McDermot, John 
E. Hart. 

Lieutenant* —Charles W. Zimmerman, John P. Hall. 

A**i*tant Surgeon* —Jacob M. Gotwold, Edward A. Pierson, David W. Ballan- 
tyne, Harry L. Plyington. 

A**i*tant Paymaster* —Frederick R. Curtis, Joseph T. Lisle. 

Chaplain —Mortimer R. Talbot. 

Professor —Joseph S. Hubbard. 

Chief Engineers —George Gideon, Robert W. McCleery. 

Midshipmen —Foxhall P. Smith, Richard H. Dana, Wm. K. Butler, Frederick 
B. Griswold. 

First Assistant Engineer —John Alexander. 

Second Assistant Engineer —Frederick Bull, Jr. 

Third Assistant Engineers —Patrick H. Barry, James McGregor, Wm. F. Law. 

Chtnners —Jacob Am6e, Richard F. Dunn, William Arnold, John G. Bills. 

Dooks and Yards. 

Charlestown, Mass., Navy-Yard. —The recently purchased prise steamer 
Ella and Annie, Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Commanding J. F. Nickols, 
returned to this yard about the middle of December, from the pursuit and 
capture of the steamer Chesapeake. 

The U.S. Steamer Cornubia, Captain Breck, arrived, Dec. 22, from Halifax, 
N. S. 

Brooklyn Navy-Yard. —The Winooska and Gettysburg are awaiting repairs. 
Dec. 19, the Courier arrived. Dec. 20, the Sebago sailed. The barque Saxon, 
formerly the Lucy Johnson, of New London, and captured by the Vanderbilt, 
arrived on the 23d in charge of Acting Master Keyser. U.S. Steam Frigate 
Niagara returned to the yard Jan. 4, to be disarmed. The extraordinary 
weight of metal on board sunk the vessel so low that she was almost useless. 
She has on board at present no less than twenty-two 11-inch guns, each weigh¬ 
ing fourteen tons, and ten or twelve 200-pound Parrott guns, almost as heavy. 
This immense armament, as may be supposed, was found to render th^ vessel 
almost unmanageable; and the Navy Department is at last constrained to 
alter it. Admiral Paulding has set some of his subordinates to work to 
prepare a proper battery for her; but there is a rumor that for the present 
she will be put in ordinary. 

Philadelphia Navy-Yard. —The U.S. Steamer Bermuda sailed from the 
Philadelphia Navy-Yard, Jan. 6, for the West Gulf Squadron. 

The iron-clad Tonawanda will have her armor placed upon her sides and 
decks while upon the stocks. The work is already commenced, and will be 
carried rapidly forward to completion. 

The gunboat Yantic will be launched in the course of a few days. A large 
man-of-war of 1800 tons will be commenced in the lower ship-house imme¬ 
diately after the launching of the Yantic. 

The iron-clad steamer Sangamon is on the drv-dock, undergoing repairs. 

The rebel ram Atlanta, captured by the Weehawken, has been repaired on 
the dry-dock, and her crew has been ordered aboard. 

The screw sloop Ticonderoga, 10 guns, arrived at the yard, having lost her 
emast. 
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THE ETHICS AND HUMANITIES OF WAR. 

It is a strange thought at this hour, when we are in the midst 
of our war of the Titans, and Europe is only resting on its arms 
a short breathing-space, to begin its strife anew, to look back 
at the last Peace Congress which met in Paris. 

There sate Victor Hugo, with many of the most earnest 
apostles of humanity: all saw visions and dreamed dreams of a 
millennium of rest for weary Europe,—of the shutting of the 
Janus’ gates after years of Napoleonic ideas, national debts, 
and holy alliances. Yet hardly had the echo of their eloquence 
died away, when the Vesuvius of France opened again, the mob 
tore down the throne of Louis Philippe, and anarchy was fol¬ 
lowed by the man whom a late hero-worshipper names “Emperor 
Evermore.” Again a short respite, and the Crimean strife 
broke forth ; next, the campaign of Italy; and soon the volcanic 
pulses throbbed across the sea, and upheaved our Western world. 
What an awaking from pleasant dreams! What a collision be¬ 
tween social theory and social fact! And who does not now see 
that Europe was not ready for a Peace Congress ? If Italy had 
remained with a Papacy gnawing at its vitals and a foreign 
Kaiser holding its states as fiefdoms,—if Austria is still to keep 
its ill-gotten prey of enslaved nationalities,—peace can only be 
the surrender of right to wrong, a false and, thank God, an im¬ 
possible peace. Is the hope of Christian civilization, then, a 
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dream ? No! but patience must bring experience, and expe¬ 
rience hope. 

We propose an essay on the ethics of war. It may seem to 
some a title almost akin to De Quincey’s on Murder as one of the 
Fine Arts. There has been a vast change in social opinion since 
the day when war was the creed of Christian Europe. It is 
due in part to the nobler sentiments of modern philanthropy, 
and in part to the discovery that war is a very costly luxury. 
We do not doubt the truth of this progress in social humanity. 
When St. Olaf was preaching in the North, the legend tells of 
a stout warrior who answered him, “I am neither Christian nor 
Pagan : I believe in my sword.’* That day is past forever. We 
believe in a nobler power than the sword. But we cannot ignore 
the fact that war exists; and it is, therefore, the part of a 
Christian and social morality to study its causes. Peace, it is 
well said, has its victories. War, we add, has its ethics and 
humanities. And we should 4 be glad if, in a fair judgment of 
the evil and the good, we may find somewhat to make us hope¬ 
ful that it may have its uses in the economy of a Christian civili¬ 
zation. 

We do not offer any wild or savage paradox. Our position is 
simply that war, while it is one of the saddest of calamities, is 
itself the effect of selfish passions already existing; that we are 
not to charge on it the evils it brings, more than on the sur¬ 
geon’s knife the humors it opens; that it is thus itself a step in 
social* cure, and will be needless only when the cure is effected. 
Our view touches the root of the question, and we will look at 
it briefly. Is war incompatible with Christianity ? We admit 
all that the purest reformer of the much-honored school of 
William Penn can say of the spirit of the gospel. It is a reli¬ 
gion of peace and good will. It is designed to create a social 
condition where mutual love shall be the bond of all. It is the 
basis of a true economy for the state as well as the man. 
Finally, it is the hope towards which we all look forward with 
weary longing as we read the bloody Domesday-book of Chris¬ 
tian nations. But we have now a question to ask. What is the 
peace which the religion of Jesus Christ proposes? It is a 
peace within the bosom of society, a peace that shall ensure the 
freedom of the slave, the maintenance of just law, the purify¬ 
ing of all selfish greed that severs castes in every state, and 
makes weak nations the prey of the stronger. The cessation of 
war, then, presupposes this as its condition. If there be no 
such social change, there must be a continuance of wrong; wrong 
must provoke resistance; and resistance must in many cases 
reach such a point that there can be no alternative save the sur¬ 
render of social right, or the sword. We have here the right 
view of war. War is not the cause of the calamities that ac¬ 
company it. The Paixhan gun and the iron-clad ship are but 
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the instruments which are wielded by human passions. But it 
may be urged that the evil is in all cases greater than the good. 
We cannot thirlk so. Is peace worth having at the price of 
slavery ? Is social existence a blessing with the loss of social 
honor and good law? And what is such a peace but war? 
What rest, if there be a pent-up sea of lava within the social 
volcano ? It may be true, as the geologist says of those fiery 
safety-valves, th$t war is the necessary and periodic law by 
which the seething elements of society relieve it from a general 
ruin. It is urged that, in the present state of civilization, all 
right social ends can be wrought by peaceful methods. We 
grant that this is true of many wars, and that, undoubtedly, 
Christian principle can do much. ' The pen is stronger than the 
bayonet. All honor to the Cobdens and Brights, who oppose 
needless strife. A war for a point of foolish jealousy, for com¬ 
mercial greed, for enlargement of national domain, is not justi¬ 
fiable ; and if we strike from the bloody roll such cases, we shall 
greatly diminish the list. But all these exceptions do not prove 
that war has no justification when it is demanded for the defence 
of national right and honor. 

If, then, we deny altogether the need of war, we must be 
ready to accept the full logic of the modern theorist who claims 
as the literal sense of Christianity the maxim of non-resistance , 
or affirms the absolute inviolability of human life. But it will be 
seen by the Christian moralist that to push such logic to its con¬ 
clusion is to commit suicide. It involves the sacrifice of the life 
of many to the life of one. It involves the sacrifice of what is 
nobler than life,—liberty, justice, social well-being; and without 
these a mere existence is worthless. Society therefore assumes 
this right over the individual, and, whatever our humanitarians 
may say, it can never renounce it. It must in cases of criminal 
legislation use such power with the deepest feeling of responsi¬ 
bility ; and we rejoice in all efforts, since the day of Beccaria, to 
soften the old barbarisms of the code ; but we can never yield to 
the drivelling sentiment that nowadays would abolish the death- 
penalty in every case. To give up this right of self-defence 
is the sublime abstraction of a theorist, not the principle of a 
Christian. Nay, the Quaker himself sometimes is placed in 
circumstances where the logic of nature is too strong for him, 
and the drab coat and soft hands can fling the pirate into the 
sea with a “Friend, thou hast no business here.” I may ad¬ 
mire Penn, standing with his smiling brow under the great elm 
amidst his friendly Lenni Lenapes; but society is not a primi¬ 
tive Pennsylvania; it is a world of very old and civilized sins. 
Lycurgus said to the citizen who wished him to set up a democ¬ 
racy in Sparta, “Set up a democracy first in your own family.” 
Your maxim is perfect, my philanthropic friend; but give us a 
perfect world to try it upon; and, meantime, let us preach and 
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practise, as St. Paul counselled, this living peaceably with all, 
“if it be possible, as much as in you lieth.” And if it be asked, 
Where, then, is the worth of the Christian maxim at all, I answer 
that the religion of Christ does not give its maxims to be a 
letter, but to teach a moral and social principle. Its spirit is 
to put away the evil and warring passions. To kill for selfish 
vengeance is murder; to kill for defence of life and honor is 
justice, in man or state. To fight for plunder or self-interest is 
crime; to fight for the cause of country is nobleness. If we 
have not learned this plain distinction, we have not begun the 
alphabet of a Christian ethics. 

We may find here, in the next place, our reasonable hope for 
the cure of war. We look for it in the gradual growth of a social 
civilization. And there is surely nothing in such a view incon¬ 
sistent with the strongest faith in the power of Christianity. We 
may well look with loathing on that hateful picture of mankind 
given by Hobbes as the state of nature,—“ a time of war, when 
every man is enemy to every man; no arts, no letters, no society; 
and, which is worst of all, continual fear and danger of violent 
death, and the life of man solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and 
short.” In such a coarse view of social morality, “notions of 
right and wrong, justice and injustice, have no place; but only 
that to be every man's that he can get, and for so long as he 
can keep it and the best government is one that can hold at 
bay such a pack of human wolves. Mr. Carlyle of late years 
seems to have adopted the same grim and sour philosophy. 
Might is Right; and there is no better hope for us. But we 
need not forget, while we have full trust in the moral ideas of 
the social conscience, that the world can only by degrees realize 
them. And here we leave the more abstract question of the 
right, and turn to history as our sure witness. When we look 
at the character of modern warfare, as compared with past ages, 
we may justly say that nothing can give a happier proof to 
the mind of the philanthropist of the progress of ideas. Com¬ 
pare the Achilles, the noblest type of the Greek hero, dragging 
the Trojan chief lashed by the heels to his chariot, with the 
soldierly courtesy of the modern general. A P&issier may 
smother his hundreds of Arabs in the cavern; but no Chris¬ 
tian poet will sing of the deed as worthy of laurels. Compare 
those Saxons of the heroic age who drank mead out of the 
skulls of their foes,—an amiable custom, quite out of date, unless 
it have been truly reported of some of the gentle chivalry of 
our Southern rebellion; compare those Crusading Christians 


* Is not this the singular original of Wordsworth’s Rob Roy?— 

“The good old rule, the simple plan, 

That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can.” 
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who hacked men to pieces as their pastime, and wore Moslem 
heads at the saddle-bow; compare the admitted usages of war 
even later than the time of a Wallenstein, when the besieged 
town was given up to the brute rage of the soldier, with the 
kindlier code of civilized nations. The coarsest dragoon would 
blush at the thought of barbarities once suffered in silence by 
the most humane leaders. England could find no words too 
harsh for us when we even blocked Charleston harbor, but 
branded it as a crime against civilization. There must be the 
short shrift and sharp discipline of the battle-field; there must 
be the ruse de guerre , simply because war is an abnormal thing, 
and necessity is law; but surely there is less of pure cruelty or 
indifference to life. If we look at the amount of bloodshed, the 
record of battle-fields will show that it is far less in our time 
than in the European wars of the last century. Armies are 
greater, and campaigns vaster; yet military science has now re¬ 
duced the strife to a series of marches and counter-marches, a 
colossal game of chess, with less of the desperate hand-to-hand 
fighting of knight with knight, pikeman with pikeman. In¬ 
fantry has proved more effective than the shock of cavalry. 
English warfare has given a singular illustration of a sentence 
of Tacitus in the Agricola, where, speaking of the Briton, he 
says, “in pedite robur.” Artillery has changed all methods. 
Nothing seems more dreadful than the perfection of a Colt’s 
revolver or a Parrott gun; but it is really a gift to humanity. 

It is bringing the day when the collision of armies will be 
absurd, because it will be suicide. The long thirty years’ wars 
that have desolated Europe will become impossible, because no 
nation will be able to bear the drainage of its treasury needed 
for such immense and costly instruments. A year or two at the 
Crimea or on the plains of Lombardy must exhaust the strength of 
the great Powers; and wise Parliaments will no longer include 
the suffering of a nation for half a century in Adam Smith’s 
chapter “Of the Expense of Supporting the Dignity of a Sove¬ 
reign.” Greeks will not always suffer when Agamemnon weeps. 
Surely these facts of political economy are part of the history 
of humanity also. We may see in them, although they come 
from merely material changes, and although no higher motive 
than interest prompts them, the finer issues of a Christian senti¬ 
ment. They prove that war itself keeps pace with ideas. It 
must vanish. 

But they prove also that it will vanish only as the social neces¬ 
sity vanishes out of which it springs. There is nothing clearer 
in history than that no nation has ever become great in liberty, 
in social order, in letters and arts,—even in the arts of peace,— » 
unless it have passed through such a phase of struggle, and 
that none can long maintain them unless it keep to some degree 
its military prowess. We may mourn over the fact; but why 
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not rather accept it in its noblest meanings? War is but the 
outward exponent of that ceaseless strife of good and evil which 
makes the moral history of men. The blessings of freedom, of 
law, of national unity, are not spontaneous growths which a 
people may receive as the idle South-Sea native plucks his 
bread-fruit and lies in the sun. They are won by manhood, 
and they are only kept because the character of the people has 
been made capable, in the long process of education, of the qua¬ 
lities that insure them. Every great people has such a heroic 
age. And surely we read the book of European civilization with 
narrow eyes if we pause only at the pages of its cruelty, its 
suffering, and forget the good that has been the repayment. If 
it have to tell of the inhumanity of a Tilly, of the crazy ambi¬ 
tion of a Charles of Sweden, of a dark Alva, of a scourge of 
God like Napoleon, it has to tell of the devotion of a Gustavus, 
the courtesy of a Sidney, the grandeur of an Arnold Winkel- 
ried. Charlemagne wept when he saw from his window the fleet 
of Frankish pirates, and said that his tears were not for himself, 
but for the havoc he foresaw; but Guizot can read with clearer 
sight the meaning of that Norse invasion. 

Take from the history of England her Wars of the Roses, her 
strife of the Reformation, and where were English liberty and 
Protestant liberty ? where the great fabric of constitutional law 
rising slowly from the first grant wrung out of the grasp of the 
Plantagenets, through years of self-willed Tudors and blind 
Stuarts,—still doomed to the trial of a civil war as bloody as 
our own, to the iron dictatorship of Cromwell, to the over-hasty 
experiment of another Charles and Jame4 before it could be 
builded in its solid proportions ? where were the statesmanship 
of a Cecil, and the manhood of a Hampden ? nay, where the rich 
drama of Shakspeare, the music of Spenser, and the wisdom of 
a Hooker ? The fine marble from which a Phidias carves his 
demigods has been moulded by the fires that ages ago shot up 
through the coarse strata from the heart of the globe. War is 
not merely the brute battle of wolves and tigers; it is the con¬ 
flict of ideas; it is the battle of right against wrong; and, with 
all its evils, we could never blot out its record without the loss 
of the greater half of all the heroism, the self-sacrifice, the 
genius, that make the past immortal. We are justly offended when 
Wordsworth, in his Thanksgiving Ode on the fall of Bonaparte, 
cries out, in insane gratitude to God, “ Carnage is thy daughter!” 
but when we hear him, in a nobler poem to Duty, call it “ stern 
daughter of the voice of God,” we feel the grandeur of the sen¬ 
timent. The social conscience does not delight in the carnage 
of the battle-field; it shudders at the human sacrifice; but it 
accepts it when duty commands, and obeys the law, that beareth 
not the sword in vain. 

We reach here the last point of our essay. It is our wish to 
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compare somewhat at length the habits which are the growth of 
peace and war in the character of a .people. The study is well 
worth our thought at the present time. We are becoming a 
military power, and the present is not only an instant necessity, 
but it must work an organic change in the mind and the pur¬ 
suits of our American world. Peace will in any event leave the 
imperative demand for an army and navy more on the scale of 
European Powers; and we can no longer remain a land of quiet 
tradesfolk. It is wise for us to know the good and the evil of 
such a change. Many look on it as wholly an evil, and see 
nothing before us save a future of utter degeneracy. But such 
a view seems to us untrue. Comines begins one of his chapters 
with, “ How the Burgundians mistook a field of thistles for a 
host of French lancers.” Our timid minds may find that their 
fears are of the like sort. We believe that there are dangers, 
but we cannot and ought not to forget that there are certain 
elements in our social growth which a military education only 
can supply. We allow all that can be said of the bad habits of 
war. War creates a distaste for the arts of peaceful industry. 
It weakens the natural ties of home, and the soldier amidst the 
temptations of the camp becomes too often a drunken vagabond. 
It creates a mob of reckless plunderers, who have learned to 
forage on the farms of harmless labor. These are great evils, 
and we must not underrate them. The best discipline of the 
general cannot quite prevent them; and the effect is most seen 
when the war is over and the disbanded legions return to their 
old pursuits. We all remember the pensioners of our Revolu¬ 
tion, whose gray heads we looked on with honor, yet with pity, 
when we saw them the broken-down vagrants of every town and 
village. But we must not name these perils as if the only ques¬ 
tion were between such a social condition and one entirely pure. 
There are unquestionably vices, that spring of necessity out of a 
state of unbroken peace, as harmful and as fatal. It may not 
be as easy for us to see them, because they are not as palpable 
on the social surface as the results of war; but they cannot be 
ignored. Bacon has condensed the argument in a word, when, 
in his Essay on Wars, he has said that in a state of peace, 
“ courages effeminate and manners corrupt.” It cannot be de¬ 
nied that there is with commercial peoples a ceaseless tendency 
to a loosing of the bonds of social discipline, to a softening of 
the manhood, and the growth of a mercenary spirit. We have 
not as a nation showed that the human nature, which philoso¬ 
phers tell us is largely found in man, differs in our Western world 
from other worlds and times. Our young America, with all its 
noble capacities, has been taking enormous strides in luxury and 
baseness together. The higher class has been steadily aping the 
extravagance of Europe without its refinement,—rich, fast, 
effeminate; and its lower type is seen in the Bowery boy, the 
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most disgusting of all popular formations,—smart, brutal, and 
lawless. It is true that these were no more than the faults of a 
generous but undisciplined youth. A wise De Tocqueville could 
see beneath the surface the elements of a ripe manhood: yet we 
sorely needed a schoolmaster. But there had been growing upon 
us by degrees a worse 6vil than this natural insolence of youth. 
The spirit of sordid gain had eaten out the nobleness of national 
character. It was not from love of country, or desire of na¬ 
tional unity, but from fear of disturbing trade, that our merchants 
were willing to surrender the affair^ of a continent into the 
hands of corrupt politicians. Legislation became mean and 
grovelling. It mattered not if the capital were defiled by the 
neighborhood of a slave-market; if the right of free discussion 
were put down by the bludgeon of honorable gentlemen; if the 
North were made a hunting-ground for the bloodhounds that fol¬ 
lowed the track of the fugitive slave. There was an ossifying 
of the social conscience even with good men. It is not easy for 
us to overstate the truth, when we remember that New York has 
been for years the port of the slave-trader; and such was the 
indifference of the public mind that the hanging of a gentlemanly 
slave captain, not long since, was quite a novelty of justice. We 
may say what we will of the inhumanity of civil war, but far 
too much of this fine humanity heard in certain quarters comes 
from this sordid spirit. This nation was fast becoming a scorn 
and reproach as a pretender. That “people’s curse,” launched 
at us by a noble English poet, was fastening on our hearts,— 
the curse of self-contradiction, the consciousness of shame that 
made us hang our heads when liberty was spoken of, or talk 
brave words with the feeling of their unreality. All these were 
the fruits of our peaceful civilization. We needed a pungent 
medicine in this lethargy of the social body; blisters and purges 
were not enough, the lancet must relieve these peccant humors 
and restore social health. War, evil as it is, was the only edu¬ 
cator powerful enough to give us the cure of our bad habits. 

We name, then, as the foremost of these elements of national 
education, discipline. Discipline is the law of all mental and 
moral growth; but war teaches it as a first necessity. It is there 
the visible organ of law. The well-ordered camp, the daily drill, 
the rigid penalty of transgression, cannot be neglected without 
loss of power in the battle-field. It is hard to cashier an officer 
for a slight misdemeanor; to shoot a sleeping sentinel; but it is 
worse to bear the defeat of an army. Even the little matters of 
dress and soldierly bearing have their essential uses. The trim 
private with his shining musket and pipe-clayed belt will feel 
more fully his responsibility than in a rusty uniform; and the 
touch of his hat to the officer is the symbol of duty. There is 
power in such military rule that must enter into character. It 
is easy to say that it makes men machines; but, apart from the 
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fact that there is in the army far less of the high-collared stiff¬ 
ness of old time, it is difficult to change the free-and-easy Ame¬ 
rican into a machine. It may be done with the stolid Russian, 
but not with us. Nay, we are told that our soldiers are better, 
because they are never mere guns and bayonets, but retain their 
individual intelligence. They want only the training. A living 
man with the accuracy of the machine is the very ideal of disci¬ 
pline. And this education will, we are assured, pass into our 
social character. It is a wholesome change for our young men 
of luxurious habits to leave for a while their lounge in the street, 
their tailors, and the solemn ritual of the dining-table, with its 
ten courses and closing glass of Curasoa, for the city of tents, 
where they must sleep hardly, and brave the storm without an 
umbrella, and themselves wash their few flannel shirts, and say 
over their rations of beef and black coffee, like the Persian over 
his figs, “Of how great pleasure have I been ignorant!” We 
do not regret the gifts of the dear ladies of the Sanitary Com¬ 
mission ; but, while their jellies and boxes of cake are very plea¬ 
sant, we venture to say that the service of the camp is a sanitary 
commission most invaluable to four-fiftlis of our dyspeptic youths, 
and that we are thereby to put off for a generation the slow 
poison of furnace-heated houses, and see again men “ with thews 
and sinews like our ancestors.” But this military discipline will 
do more. It is to check that almost irresistible tendency to a 
lawless freedom of speech and action found in every land where 
the demos rules. We do not doubt the genuine feeling of Ameri¬ 
can independence that underlies the excess; but it sadly needs 
training. We would not put our generous Morgan into the dray, 
but make of him a brave, well-trained war-horse. Insolence is 
too often the mark of our independence. The American youth 
believes that to wear his hat in any presence is, like the bold 
baron of old, to assert his equality with kings; to be surly, is to be 
exercising his future function as Senator or President. Nothing 
will so take this conceit out of him as the law of the camp. The 
cowardly and brutal mob of New York, whose bravery lay in 
murdering negroes, needed to know the power of a well-drilled 
soldiery and a well-directed cannon. War will leave its stamp 
on the habit of the citizen ; it will make him feel that his true 
freedom lies in order, in reverence for just authority. There 
may be in some minds a fear of change from over-freedom to the 
bayonetted rule of Austria. We might fear it if war was to last 
forever; but there is little danger with a democratic people. The 
danger lies the other way; that, without such training, a civil 
government will become little more than an organized police. 
But not only this; the character of the nation will learn disci¬ 
pline in every sphere of its action. We are a boastful people,— 
a people of vain and hasty experiment in trade, in social insti¬ 
tutions. War is a terrible destroyer of all shams. It deals in 
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sharp realities. The epauletted Bobadil is soon cashiered; the 
blunder of a pretentious general is visited with a speedy reward. 
Lamachus said to a captain who asked a second trial, “No room 
in war for a miscarriage.” We may in time of peace have our 
quacks in medicine and religion and trade; we can afford to live 
on an inflated credit, and once in seven years have a general ex¬ 
plosion ; but not so now. This necessity of the times has had 
already its admirable effect on the business world,—has done 
away promissory notes and brought us to the cash-basis of 
honesty. But it will, we believe, enter most fully into the very 
texture of the national mind. It will give us a severer education 
in science and art and legislation. It will change us into a 
people of solid aims and abiding habits. 

Another of the virtues which we must name under the ethics 
of war, is the sentiment of national loyalty that it creates. The 
idea of the soldier is the glory of his country; and with him it 
is no vague or secondary thought; it is the flag he fights for, 
—the visible badge of a reality. The nation is a corporate life: 
it thrills through all, from the general to the commonest ift the 
ranks; each is ennobled by it, each shares in the laurels of vic¬ 
tory or the shame of defeat. And woe to that people where this 
feeling is an empty word! We may laugh at the Frenchman 
who will fight for the glory of the grand nation; but under his 
dramatic enthusiasm there is the lifelike valor that has always 
made him invincible. And sadly as a people have we needed 
the awakening of it. Our patriotism since the Revolution has 
wanted a rallying-cry: year by year it has decayed, until the 
old Fourth-of-July fervor was ridiculous, and our sagacious poli¬ 
ticians believed that the Union must be bound together by rail¬ 
roads and commercial interests alone. Each State for itself and 
each man for himself, was our theory of government. Secession 
had long ago become the admitted feeling of the people, before 
the first gun was fired at Sumter. But war broke up forever 
that false and selfish individualism. It taught men that consti¬ 
tutional law, and even material interests, were powerless without 
faith in a national unity; and with that conviction the flame 
burst from millions of true-hearted men, who loved and would 
keep a mother-country. That loyalty is growing each month 
stronger and stronger. Each of these soldiers will come back a 
soldier and citizen of the whole nation, ready to defend it against 
factions in every shape. An insult to its flag will be a personal 
injury; a scar of battle, a medal of his legion of honor, will be 
to him the symbol of its glory. We may find, indeed, in such 
an army a dangerous element, where a Caesar could assault the 
liberties of Rome with his Praetorian cohorts, or a Cromwell 
turn out the Parliament; but where the army represents not a 
military imperator, but a nation; where it is composed not of 
mercenaries, but of citizens, one in all ties of love and interest 
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with the social body, its loyalty cannot be debauched. The army 
will return to its peaceful home when its duty is done; but 
the spirit which created and enkindles it will not soon die 
away; the feeling of union will purge away our party selfish¬ 
ness ; it will survive in the remembrance of all our sacrifices, 
and our children will keep at every cost the national life we 
have bought with our best blood. 

But we are disposed, again, to add to these ethical features that 
culture in the rules of courtesy and nice honor, which is the fruit 
of a military training. There have been days that none would 
wish to revive, when every gentleman walked with a small-sword 
dangling at his heels, and duels were the early-morning amuse¬ 
ment. Such habits belong to a time when law does not protect 
the civilian, and when revenge becomes “ a wild justice/’ But we 
must not confound with these swashbucklers and ruffling cava¬ 
liers of old days, or of our Southern States, that high-bred and 
finished character, the type of the true soldier. We believe 
that somewhat of this sense of personal responsibility for our 
Words and deeds in social life will be a gain to the civilian. 
There are hourly offences, committed where men can play the 
war of words with impunity; and there are too often more 
flagrant sins that law can never reach, which can only be met by 
the sternest rebuke of social sentiment. It is well to remember 
the reply of the old knight to Master Bridgenorth, when he 
refused to accept the cartel of Sir Peveril: “ In return for your 
uncivil advice, be pleased to accept of mine; namely, that as 
your religion prevents your giving a gentleman satisfaction, it 
ought to make you very cautious of offering him provocation.” 
The soldier is taught to feel “a stain like a wound.” Honor 
to him is reality. He must guard his words as well as deeds; 
he must give what he exacts; and therefore we find in this, more 
than in any class, the model of the gentleman,—calm, self-con¬ 
tained, careful of right speech, deferent to social etiquette, able 
to rely on his own trained courage. We often laugh at the 
womanly fancy for the feather and the epaulette; but we find here 
its true solution, in the feminine instinct that understands so 
well the symbolism of costume, that sees in the broad chest and 
manly bearing the image of a gallant heart. If, without gaining a 
testy valor, we can have this nobleness grafted into the stock of 
our virtue, we shall have taken a step in social manners. 

But we have a word to say, in closing, on a topic which we 
would handle with special care: we mean the influence of the 
military education on the Christian character. It is true, with¬ 
out a question, that there is much unfavorable to a religious 
growth in the habits of war. The camp has its vast temptations; 
and Christian teaching cannot be so effective as at home to reach 
the godless blasphemers who disgrace the army. But we can 
never agree with those who look on the calling of the soldier as 
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if it were by necessity unchristian. We claim it to be wholly 
untrue to experience that there are more instances of irreligious 
character or life to be found among military men than in any 
other secular pursuit. We claim, rather, that there are no nobler 
examples of a simple faith, a devout purity, than in the Army 
and the Navy; of men like a Gustavus, a Havelock, a Rose- 
crans, who have feared God, and wielded their swords in the 
feeling that they served their country and did their duty in 
defence of its law. If there are peculiar defects, there are 
peculiar qualities of the soldier’s religion, that seem akin to the 
manliest type of Christianity. He lives amidst the hourly reali¬ 
ties of danger and death. He feels more than other men the 
need of an Almighty strength. His piety is not so soft or emo¬ 
tional as that of others; it must partake of his iron character. 
Duty is his law. Wellington in the Queen’s chapel, punctual as 
a't the review, bowing his white head reverently at the name of 
the King of kings, is a teacher to many of the loose Christians 
of to-day. We have sometimes thought, could a modern non- 
resistance man have looked over St. Raul’s Epistles, he would 
have left out all his favorite images of the camp, the panoplia, 
as quite alien from the tone of the gospel; but we read in them 
more than a piece of rhetoric, a recognition of the virtues that 
make at once the good soldier in the field and the good soldier 
of Christ. A Christian faith has thus ennobled the battle-field. 
Washington fought better when he prayed in his tent the even¬ 
ing before the strife. It was this spirit, however fanatic, that 
edged the sword of the Puritan at Marston Moor; and had the 
same religious love for State and National Church lived in the 
dissolute cavaliers of Charles, the event might have been other¬ 
wise. This must be, and, thank God, is, the spirit of our cause. 
It will only gain the true victory if our generals are men who 
fear God, and believe in the cause of their country as a Christian 
consecration. 

We close our essay on the ethics of war in the hope that 
we have given some truth worthy of thought. We have said 
nothing untrue to the heart of Christianity or the social con¬ 
science. And if it be said that such morality will only serve to 
sharpen the warlike passions, we reply that we believe it will 
strengthen the love of country, the calm faith in law, and the 
hope of a true peace. Let that peace come, when God wills it, 
in the path of right and honor. Meanwhile, we are learning 
these national lessens, and we trust we shall see the reality of 
that noblest portrait, drawn by our noblest poet of the Happy 
Warrior,— 

“Who, doomed to go in company with Pain 
And Fear and Bloodshed,—melancholy train,— 

Turns his necessity to glorious gain: 

More skilful in self-knowledge, even more pure, 

As tempted more; more able to endure 
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As more exposed to suffering and distress, 
Thence also more alive to tenderness; 

But who, if he be called upon to face 

•Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 

Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 

Is happy as a lover, and attired 

With sudden brightness as a man inspired, 

And through the heat of conflict keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw. 

He who, though thus endued as with a sense 
And faculty for storm and turbulence, 

Is yet a soul whose master bias leans 
To homefelt pleasures and to gentle qcenes, 

Who, while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven’s applause. 
This is the Happy Warrior: this is he 
Whom every man in arms should wish to be.” 


MILITARY SURGERY, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

BY A HOSPITAL SURGEON. 

Nearly three years ago, when the news reached us that Fort 
Sumter was attacked, and that war was really upon us, I sup¬ 
pose there was hardly any one in any profession or business who 
did not feel somewhat of a shock, just as if he had unwittingly 
laid hold of a well-charged electric battery, or as if a miniature 
Vesuvius had suddenly opened in his back parlor. It was, at 
any rate, a new sensation; not exactly disagreeable, for there 
was the charm of novelty to make it attractive, but sufficiently 
startling to make us pause suddenly in our occupations, and 
speculate rather uneasily as to what each one of us might be 
called upon to be, to do, or to suffer, in the new emergency. 

Not less than any other was the son of iEsculapius in those 
dark days startled from his grave propriety, and puzzled to find 
out what also was expected from him. Most of us looked at 
military surgery and the work and duties of an army surgeon 
with admiration not unmingled with a little dread, and altogether 
with very indistinct ideas as to what those duties might really 
prove to be. We thought of Baron Larrey, with his square-cut 
grave face and tightly-buttoned coat covered with orders,—and 
military surgery looked very bright, and each of us was ready, 
at once to labor and suffer so that we might gain somewhat of his 
fame and renown. But on the other hand came visions of muddy 
roads, leaking tents, dreary advances and drearier retreats, and 
we thought that, after all, civil practice had yet some charms: our 
dispensary districts were not quite so far as the Potomac, and a 
passenger-car was, on the whole, rather a better conveyance 
than a sorry doctor’s horse, or even the luxury of an ambulance. 

Two years and a half of war have taught us a great deal in • 
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every point of view. We now know by experience what we read 
of formerly, and, though our army has been happily blessed 
with a remarkable exemption from disease, and has had probably 
the best-arranged hospital system the world has ever known, yet 
such curses of an army as hospital gangrene, hemorrhage, and 
scurvy, are well enough known to us now to render the teach¬ 
ings of our elders practical and useful, which before were hardly 
heeded or understood. 

A century and a quarter ago, a man who had to lose a leg or 
an arm was in a very pitiable strait; in still earlier times, loss 
of limb was almost synonymous with loss of life. Ambrose 
Par£, surgeon to Henry IV. of France, first used the ligature; 
before his time the red-hot iron, or compresses and bandages, 
were the only means available for checking the loss of blood. 
Even if the unfortunate patient did not bleed to death in the 
first instance, as the skin, muscles, and bone were all cut on the 
same level, there was no possibility of the wound ever healing; 
after a time the end of the bone, left projecting by the retraction 
of its surrounding soft parts, would die and drop off of itself. 

The knife Pard used was shaped somewhat like the sickle of 
modern agriculture. If we may trust the curious plates which 
illustrate his works (published in folio at Frankfort on the Main 
in 1594), he and his assistants always proceeded to an operation 
with their hats on. They wore peaked beards, and were clad in 
tightly-fitting jackets with a great many buttons, not unlike the 
jackets of our modern “Invalid Corps.’* The tourniquet was 
unknown then, so a strong fillet was wrapped two or three times 
around the limb as the best, though but an insufficient, guard 
against hemorrhage. The patient being then held (for anaesthe¬ 
tics had never been heard of), Par4 would proceed with his 
sickle-shaped knife to cut as best he might down to the bone, 
which he would then divide with a saw whose handle was ele¬ 
gantly and curiously carved into old men’s heads and other 
choice devices. The limb being thus off, the vessels were pulled 
out with a ferocious pair of toothed pincers (which a blacksmith 
would think clumsy in this age), and securely tied with that 
simple ligature the discovery of the use of which has given Par6 
a celebrity that no one at the present day can hope ev^r to at¬ 
tain. 

, Such was an amputation in the sixteenth century; and yet, I 
dare say, our predecessors in the Hippocratic art were as well 
satisfied with their operations and the results of their cases as 
any of us could be with his very neatest stump or most elegant 
resection. 

Military surgery, as distinguished from surgery in general, is 
of modern origin. The Greeks had no military surgeons; their 
warriors were their own doctors: thus Podalirius and Machaon, 
sons of iEsculapius, in the Trojan war united the soldier’s with 
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the surgeon’s art; and, to show the estimation in which the latter 
was held, Homer makes Idomeneus exclaim,— 

“A wise physician, skilled our wounds to heal, 

Is more than armies to the public weal.” 

Alexander the Great surrounded himself with physicians in 
his wars, but they ministered to him alone, and his soldiers had 
to treat their own wounds as best they might. The Romans 
had a very poor opinion of doctors; yet they acknowledged their 
use on the battle-field, and each legion had its surgeon (medicus 
vulnerarius). Such good service did they render to the armies 
of the republic that Augustus gave them the privilege of citizen¬ 
ship, exempted them from taxation, and treated them with dis¬ 
tinguished honor. 

The nations of Europe did not imitate Rome in its institution 
of military surgery, and in the Crusades and other wars of the 
Middle Ages there was no provision made for the systematic care 
of the wounded. A king would have his own physician; the 
barons had their clerks or chaplains, who had a rude empirical 
knowledge of certain remedies which they employed upon their 
patrons. The rest of the army depended on ignorant pretenders 
who followed the camps endeavoring to sell much-vaunted balms, 
and on certain of the camp-women who made a profession of 
sucking wounds. This practice, the suction of penetrating 
wounds, originated in Greece, and has been handed down almost 
to the present day. “Women of all ranks,” says Fournier, 
“ sucked the wounds of warriors,—some as a matter of business, 
and others from the devotion of their love; the girl would suck 
her lover’s wound.” 

Jean Pitard, born in the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
was the Medical Director of Louis IX.’s Crusade. He had with 
him as assistants a number of monks and chaplains, who united 
the healing art with the care of souls. Even St. Louis, how¬ 
ever, kept his surgeons for his own exclusive use; and Pitard 
and his successors, if they ministered to any but their immediate 
patrons, expected an additional fee for so doing, or did it as an 
act of charity which no one could demand and which no one 
had a right to expect. 

The invention of gunpowder, by introducing a new and fright¬ 
ful class of injuries, made the wounds of battle much more 
serious, and such as to demand much greater skill and care for 
their treatment, than in the days of lances and arrows. Yet it 
was not till the reign of Henry IV. of France that military 
surgery, properly so called, came into being. Even the illus¬ 
trious Ambrose Par6 had no military rank (Abernethy classes 
him among the barber-surgeons), but accompanied the armies 
merely as a private individual. Yet by the supereminence of 
his genius he was acknowledged the chief by all his companions. 
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Whoever was wounded wished for his aid. He did away with 
the use of boiling oil (which before his time was considered a 
suitable and appropriate application to gunshot wounds), and 
by his skill and judgment gained the high reputation which he 
still deservedly enjoys. 

“The reputation of Ambrose Par6,” says Fournier, “was so 
universal in the armies that the soldier knew no danger when 
this great surgeon was present. Metz was besieged; the 
wounded were perishing, deprived of all salutary aid. Par£ 
flies into the city to afford them the blessings of his art; the 
soldiers, knowing his arrival, cry, ‘We fear nothing now; our 
Ambrose is with us!’ The leaders in the beleaguered town re¬ 
ceived him as the most precious reinforcement that could be sent 
them, and, by their care, abundance reigned in his house while 
the besieged were enduring the most rude privations.’* 

Military surgery proper began with Henry IV. He first estab¬ 
lished military hospitals, which before that time had been unknown. 

This was at the siege of Amiens, in 1597; and so agreeable 
was it to his troops that they called that “the velvet campaign.” 

In the reign of Louis XIII. the medical department of the 
French army began to assume a form and organization, and was 
gradually improved till, under the first Napoleon, it reached 
its acme of perfection by the care of the illustrious Percy, and 
the yet more illustrious Larrey. 

The army surgeon, through all that period, was the only one 
who could expect to attain eminence. The elder Petit (the in¬ 
ventor of the tourniquet as it is now employed) made no less 
than eight campaigns, and his son four. In England, John 
Hunter, Hennen, and Guthrie, three of the brightest names in 
British surgery, were all military surgeons. 

Before the time of Percy, the medical corps of an army were 
always placed in the rear, at a considerable distance from the line 
of battle, where their attentions were necessarily confined to such 
of the wounded as could be brought to their station. Percy intro¬ 
duced the practice of certain of the surgeons going to the front 
with disciplined assistants, and thus giving their aid where it 
was most needed, and saving many lives that must otherwise 
have perished for want of timely succor. To Percy belongs the 
honor of* having instituted the first organized ambulance corps. 

A contemporary thus speaks of the achievements of military 
surgery under his direction in the army of the Rhine. “If the 
generals, the officers, and the soldiers of that army have ac¬ 
complished prodigies, the corps of ambulance surgeons ( chirur - 
gie ambulante) has not been less distinguished. This corps of 
surgeons, which is borne on wagons of the lightest construction, 
is the organization of the surgeon-in-chief, M. Percy: they 
could be seen everywhere, traversing with the greatest rapidity 
the field of battle, passing through the midst of the ranks in 
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their search for the wounded, and applying their dressings amid a 
shower of balls and bullets; they have shown a degree of zeal, 
skill, and intrepidity which has filled the whole world with 
wonder and admiration.” 

Those were the palmy days of French military surgery; and 
the monarch knew how to appreciate their services. “ My brave 
surgeons” he called them, and he extended to many of them 
that prize so valued by Frenchmen, the decoration of the Legion 
of Honor. 

Those two names—Percy and Larrey—stand out, in the his¬ 
tory of the time, pre-eminent among their contemporaries. 
Though high in rank, and distracted by many responsibilities, 
they never for an instant forgot that they were surgeons , and 
that surgery was their chosen profession and calling. Accord¬ 
ingly, we find them dressing wounds with their own hands, prac¬ 
tising and advising operations which their superior experience 
and judgment enabled them to pronounce safe and necessary, 
and, when an interval of peace permitted, sitting down to record 
their observations and deductions as a precious boon to all pos¬ 
terity. “ Je vais dans les loisirs d’une paix, h^las! trop incer- 
taine, preparer, si je puis, de nouveaux secours aux guerriers.” 
Such were the words of Percy, and such, it may be wished, was 
the disposition and endeavor of the army surgeons high in rank 
in our own service; but, alas, the higher point a surgeon reaches 
in the scale, and, consequently, the more skill and knowledge he 
is supposed to possess, the less is he practically concerned with 
the duties of his profession; and, in the majority of instances, 
the actual medical and surgical work of the army is done by 
young men fresh from the walls of the lecture-room, or by 
country practitioners who, perhaps, in the whole of their previous 
experience, have never performed three capital operations. 

Another thing which always has been and always will be to 
the prejudice of our army medical department, is the want of 
appropriate rank. We are, indeed, in a better position than in 
the days of good Queen Bess, when the British army surgeon 
ranked a little below the sergeant, and a little above the drum 
and fife; but it seems a strange anomaly that the medical officer 
who has the entire hygienic and curative responsibility of the 
Army of the Potomac snould be no higher in rank than a major. 
Of course, at the present time, many and probably most men go 
into the army from purely patriotic motives; but under ordinary 
circumstances very few enter the medical corps of the regular 
army except for the pay, which gives them at once a support; 
and few who have energy and ability but will leave it as soon 
as they can afford to do without it. There are, of course, bright 
exceptions to this statement, and I may be excused for mention¬ 
ing, as one of the most brilliant, the senior Medical Inspector 
of our army: the long and noble career of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Vol. l—■9 
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John M. Cuyler presents a record as full of distinction to himself 
as to the department which he honors. 

Suffering is unpleasant; but, if one must suffer, it is better to 
do so in a good cause: therefore I had rather have my leg blown 
off by a rebel shell, than crushed by a locomotive, or bitten off 
b y a crocodile. And I suppose if a man is to have a leg or arm 
cut off, he would rather it should be amputated secundum artem , 
and with all the refinements of modern surgery, than in the 
rude and unsophisticated manner in which our forefathers per¬ 
formed the same operation. 

Lawrence Heister, a great German surgeon who had served 
in Flanders, in his Institutes of Surgery, published at Amster¬ 
dam in 1739 (just one hundred and twenty-five years ago), has 
a plate of an amputation of the great toe, done with a chisel 
and mallet; and this he seems to think a very eligible mode of 
procedure. Very barbarous it seems to us now; but perhaps 
in a century more our operations may seem equally so to our 
great-grandchildren. 

There is a good deal of fashion in operations and modes of 
treatment, and what at one time is universally practised and 
advised is at another as universally reprobated. But a few 
years ago, “ Broussaisism” swept over the profession, and we 
thought inflammation of the stomach and bowels lay at the foun¬ 
dation of every disease. Now we regard Broussais and his theo¬ 
ries as mere historical curiosities. For many years, and until 
almost the present day, trephining, or trepanning, was one of 
the most frequent of capital operations, in the army especially; 
and many a surgeon, in France particularly, thought as little of 
tapping a man’s head as he would of tapping a wine-cask. This 
has all passed away, and the operation is now very rarely done, 
it being indeed an open question in the minds of many, whether 
its performance is ever justifiable. Desault treated injuries of 
the brain by large doses of tartar emetic; but I suppose he would 
find very few imitators among modern practitioners. 

Throughout the campaigns of the English in the Peninsula, 
profuse bleeding was the treatment for chest-wounds; and if the 
patient did not die of the wound, and was not killed by the 
treatment, he slowly (very slowly) recovered. “ Bleed,” cry the 
writers of the last century, “ although you know you will pay 
dearly for it in the after-progress of the case; still you must 
bleed.” When the man was first w r ounded, he was freely bled, 
often even to fainting. Did his skin become hot or his pulse 
frequent, he was bled again: almost every new symptom was 
the indication for another bleeding. The amount of blood drawn 
by our predecessors in the treatment of chest-wounds is frightful 
to contemplate. It may have been required by the character of 
the cases; probably it was: but the same treatment in similar 
cases at the present day would prove any thing but successful. 
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The faint efforts of nature to regain the vital standard were then 
too apt to be regarded as the outbursts of inflammation, and, as 
such, to be met only with renewed depletory measures: thus, in 
the quaint language of Marshall Hall, the surgeon not unfre¬ 
quent ly but “relieved the symptoms of reaction.” Perhaps the 
type of disease and sickness may change again some day, and 
then the tide will roll back again, and our successors will marvel 
how those old surgeons of the nineteenth century could have 
thought it proper to refrain from bleeding. 

When doctors disagree, as the saying goes, it is hard for any 
one to come to a satisfactory decision; and I fear the fact that 
doctors do disagree, is often regarded as a proof that there is 
very little trust to be placed in the faculty at all. 

But two men may treat the same disease with different reme¬ 
dies, and even in some cases with different views of its nature 
and pathology, and yet be equally intelligent, conscientious, 
skilful, and successful. And here let me say that it is every 
physician’s duty, in the first place, to be thoroughly informed 
in his profession, not only by reading and the study, from books, 
of the accumulated experience of centuries, but by the diligent 
and constant perusal of the great book Nature lays open in the 
study of disease by the bedside; and it is his duty, in the second 
place, to draw his own inferences, and to practise honestly and 
conscientiously in accordance with his own convictions, whether 
great names support him or no, and whether or no the fashion 
of the day goes with him or against him. To err is human, but 
to err through wilful ignorance is inexcusable. I would have 
that first aphorism of the father of medicine written up in every 
doctor’s office throughout the land, as a caution and an admoni¬ 
tion :—“ Life is short, and the art long; the occasion fleeting; 
experience fallacious, and judgment difficult.” Words of wis¬ 
dom, true in the days of Hippocrates, and only proved more 
true by every century that has rolled over the world since. 

Well said the ancient sage that experience is fallacious; for 
there is no absurdity so manifest, nor so contrary to all the laws 
of nature, but it has been able to array in its support an army 
of observations attested by men of eminence and respectability. 
Thus, that curious delusion, the sympathetic powder (which to 
cure a wound had only to be applied to the sword which inflicted 
it, or to the blood-stained garments of the sufferer), found no 
meaner advocate than that heroic and gallant gentleman, Sir 
Kenelm Digby; while in our own day, a wide-spread medical 
heresy and scientific absurdity, which, while positively ridiculous, 
is negatively injurious, has found supporters high in Church and 
State, and even among officers in the most important military 
commands. 

On the other hand, the greatest boons that medicine has ever 
conferred upon humanity have been met at first with the most 
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violent opposition, amounting in some cases almost to persecution. 
When Par£ introduced the ligature, which has probably saved 
more lives than all surgical operations put together, he was 
greeted with a perfect storm of ridicule and abuse, and finally, 
in self-defence, had to show that the idea was not strictly origi¬ 
nal, but might be traced in the writings of Hippocrates. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montague did a bold thing when she had 
her child inoculated (or grafted, as they called it then): yet when 
Jenner showed a means of protection much less dangerous in 
itself, and quite as absolute in its security, for a long time he 
stood almost alone in its advocacy; and even in our own land, 
so strong has been the popular preference for inoculation (which, 
while protecting the individual, endangers the community) over 
vaccination, that it has been found necessary in some States to 
forbid the former by legislative enactment. 

How much have the horrors of the battle-field and the hospital 
been diminished by the use of ether and chloroform! yet some 
great surgeons still look upon them with no little fear and sus¬ 
picion. It does, indeed, require a good deal of confidence in a 
surgeon’s skill and honesty, for a man to consent to place him¬ 
self so entirely out of his own control as he does by inhaling an 
anaesthetic. To go to sleep with the certainty that on awaking 
a limb will be gone, and, worse, with the possibility of never 
waking at all, calls for an amount of moral courage only less 
than that which would submit to an operation while conscious. 
I can conceive of nothing more shocking, either to a surgeon or 
to the bystanders, than a “ death on the table.” A man or a 
woman, if not in full health, at least in complete possession of 
the faculties, takes a few whiffs from a sponge or folded napkin, 
and passes without warning into another world. 

I remember a poor fellow, a rebel prisoner, who at the battle 
of Antietam was struck by a ball which passed through his 
thigh, injuring the bone, though not breaking it, and eventually 
causing necrosis, for which amputation had to be performed. 
When I told him of the sad necessity, he burst into tears, cry¬ 
ing, u Oh, doctor, for God’s sake save my life, for I am not fit to 
die!” 

It was an almost hopeless case: if the limb remained on, he 
would certainly last but a very short time, and if it was taken 
off the result was not likely to be very different. We gave him 
ether, and I proceeded with the operation as rapidly as possible. 
For some time it seemed as if the sleep of anaesthesia would be 
his last, and I confess that I felt no inconsiderable relief when 
finally he put out his hand, and smiled, and called me by name 
again. The operation was done in the afternoon, and before mid¬ 
night he was a corpse. 

It seems but a sorry remedy to lop off a hand or a foot; and 
the public at large are apt to call amputation the opprobrium of 
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surgery. But it is not so, for an amputation is necessarily con¬ 
servative. Life is better than limb; and too often mutilation is 
the only alternative to a rapid and painful death. In large civil 
hospitals, where every convenience is afforded, and every circum¬ 
stance favorable, a doubtful case may sometimes be treated on 
the expectant plan, delaying any operation until its necessity 
becomes unmistakable. But such cannot be the rule in military 
surgery: for one limb that may be needlessly sacrificed through 
haste, many lives will be lost by delay. Tetanus, pyemia, gan¬ 
grene, and, worse than all, hemorrhage, lie in wait for the sur¬ 
geon at every turn, like harpies to seize their victims, and shout 
back in derision,—too late ! 

A handsome young Englishman was shot through the fleshy 
part of the arm: he laughed at his wounds, and jestingly spoke 
of the scars he would show his companions. About the tenth 
day he had a hemorrhage; the same day he had another; two 
days later, a third; and, while I stood by his bedside, a fourth. I 
cut down in the track of the wound, as taught by Guthrie, and 
tied both ends of the bleeding vessel. In two days more my 
ligature had sloughed away, and the hemorrhage returned. He 
was now weak and pale; his brilliant color and lightsome gayety 
had vanished together. I wished to amputate at once, but my 
senior said, “ No; wait, and give him one more trial: if he bleeds 
again, cut off his arm.” He did bleed again the next night, and 
before the tourniquet which lay around his arm could be screwed 
up, had lost so much blood, that when I saw him he was past all 
help from amputation or any thing else. He lingered half un¬ 
conscious for over a day, and then quietly faded out of life. 

It is a great mistake to think army surgeons are too fond of 
the knife; there are many more who err through fear of the 
responsibility of an operation, than there are who fail on the 
other side. I have heard, indeed, of one instance where an 
officer whose limb was amputated, bled to death because the ope¬ 
rator was too drunk to take up the arteries; but such cases are 
happily very exceptional. 

American military surgery is yet in its infancy. Our Revolu¬ 
tionary war produced hardly any thing on the subject, and we 
have been such a peaceful nation ever since that civil surgery 
has far outstripped its warlike sister. There is an immense 
amount of facts and statistics accumulating during the present 
rebellion, which the coming man may develop into reliable land¬ 
marks for future guidance. But, more important, there is a large 
body of intelligent and careful observers throughout the loyal 
States, who find now a rich field of experience which they other¬ 
wise could never have enjoyed. 

And let us hope that when this wicked insurrection has been 
crushed, and the authority and supremacy of our government 

d our flag are again acknowledged throughout the land, the 
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Medical Department of the United States Army, established on 
a firm and liberal basis, with no danger of again sinking into the 
fossil condition of its past existence, keeping true to its motto, 
“Experientia et progressns," may find a Par£ and a Larrey, a 
Percy and a Petit, a Guthrie and a Hennen, to illustrate Ame¬ 
rican Surgery; so that future ages and nations may refer to the 
“ Great War for the Union” for their instruction, as we do to 
the Badajoz, the Waterloos, and the Inkermannsof an Old World 
for our facts, observations, and theories. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE STAFF. 

BY A STAFF-OFFICER. 

Organization is a word which most men keep in their dic¬ 
tionaries but not in their hearts. Few of us really believe in it 
as a thing that at all concerns ourselves, or for wnich we are in 
any greater degree responsible than for the gas and water that 
we use and pay others to furnish and answer for. Certainly no 
genuine American will in his heart admit, without reluctance, 
that it is impossible for him to undertake any given work, or to 
accomplish it successfully, without stopping to organize. As a 
nation we believe that all things are possible, unless contradic¬ 
tory in their terms. The well-known “Til try ” of the gallant 
Miller, in reply to the inquiry whether he could take a certain 
battery, has its foundation deep in the American heart. It 
breathes the underlying conviction I will. The conductor’s 
familiar “All right: go ahead!” strikes another note of the 
same chord. I remember the story of a pilot in the Southwest 
being asked whether he felt certain that he could navigate a 
narrow and intricate bayou, through which the water, choked 
with drift, poured like a mill-tail. “ Colonel,” said he, with 
his hand on the wheel, but continuing to look straight forward 
after the manner of pilots, “ I ain’t never seen this b’yo* before; 
but I know how to run a steamboat, and I’ve got good sense, 
and I reckon I kin do it!” Of course he did it; for does not 
fortune favor the bold as well as the brave ? 

This confident, perhaps reckless, spirit undoubtedly has its 
advantages in leading bold men to conquer difficulties that, 
appearing insurmountable, would never have been attempted by 
the more timid. Tovjours Vaudace , is a brave and good rule 
for actions that require boldness of conception and rapidity of 
execution, such as a forlorn-hope or the wonderful trapeze of 
the Hanlon brothers. But it is entirely misapplied, and leads 
to confusion and failure, in the case of long-sustained efforts, 
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continued events, or indeed in any of the practical business of 
life, which, being to-day much the same as it was yesterday and 
will be to-morrow, is the proper field for system and organ izar 
tion, rather than sudden dash. We have been apt to carry the 
lamez-aller, or happy-go-lucky, principle much too far. It is 
a good rule sometimes, but only when no other is available; and 
luck is never to be trusted to when better means are at hand. 
The followers of Mahomet are not the only fatalists who sit 
upon the bank and wait for the river to run by; but we, who 
know better, will vote for pontoons. 

Which of us has not served under General Micawber, who 
always waited for something to turn up ? Did we not sometimes 
reach the stream before the bridge was dreamed of? Were not 
our rations habitually devoured before any one thought of draw¬ 
ing more ? and was there not always a rush, and feverish excite¬ 
ment, and many oaths, and perhaps not a few hungry stomachs, 
before the new supply came? Wasn’t u the general ’ often 
sounded before daylight, when we couldn’t march till noon, 
because head-quarters did not think it worth while to calculate 
how long it would take how many troops, ordered to march 
before us, to get into the road ? But why multiply instances of 
a want of mental perspective that is written on the record of a 
score of defeats, of a hundred failures ? 

I believe in organization. In my creed, what is well organ¬ 
ized is half done; and whatever has to be done twice is worth 
organizing. In nothing is this necessity, recognized in every 
trade, more vitally necessary than in that most complicated of 
all machines, an army; and yet just here, following, perhaps 
misconceiving, the English example, we have trusted most to 
luck. 

In nothing has this disregard of organization been more 
strikingly displayed than in the staff; and in nothing could it 
have been more fatal. The pinching of daily inconvenience 
has indeed gradually compelled many reluctant reforms in this 
respect; but even yet the system is far from being uniform, and 
still farther from being complete. 

To illustrate this, and the necessity for reform, let us see 
what the staff of our army was before the war; what in its gra¬ 
dual changes it has been since; what it is now; and what expe¬ 
rience shows that it ought to be. 

The reduction to a peace establishment which immediately 
followed the Mexican War, left us with three regiments of 
cavalry, designated as the First and Second Dragoons, and the 
Mounted Rifles; four regiments of nominal artillery, serving for 
the most part as infantry; and eight regiments of infantry ; and 
for this force a staff consisting of one major-general, two briga¬ 
dier-generals, and the following officers of the staff depart¬ 
ments and corps, viz.:—the adjutant-general, with the rank of 
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colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, four majors, and eight captains, 
in the adjutant-general’s department: the judge-advocate, a 
major; two inspectors-general, colonels; the quartermaster- 
general, a brigadier-general, with two colonels, two lieutenant- 
colonels, four majors, and twenty-eight captains; in the quarter¬ 
master’s department, the commissary-general, a colonel, two 
commissaries with the rank of major, and eight with that of 
captain ; the surgeon-general, holding the grade of colonel, 
twenty-two surgeons, and seventy-two assistant surgeons; the 
paymaster-general, a colonel, two deputy paymasters-general, 
lieutenant-colonels, and twenty-five paymasters, majors; and 
the three staff corps of engineers, topographical engineers, 
and ordnance, having the proportion of officers for a twelve- 
company regiment, except that each had four majors, and the 
engineers an additional lieutenant-colonel. Each brigadier- 
general could select one aide-de-camp from the lieutenants of 
his command, and the major-general had two. 

During the administration of Mr. Pierce, but not without a 
hard struggle, two regiments of cavalry and two of infantry 
were added to the line of the army, and the staff was increased 
by one brigadier-general and by several minor officers. 

These forces were spread over the whole extent of the United 
States, occupying chiefly the principal defences of the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts, and engaged ill protecting the extended 
Indian frontier and the main emigrant-routes from the constant 
incursions of the lawless tribes. The division of the forces was 
at first into military geographical departments, known by 
numbers (I think there were ten in 18521; but in 1853 these 
were thrown into five large geographical departments, respect¬ 
ively designated as the Departments of the East, of the West, 
of Texas, of New Mexico, and of the Pacific. They were com¬ 
manded by the brigadier-generals, by officers of the line hold¬ 
ing that rank by brevet, and often by the senior colonels. As 
a general rule, there were no intermediate commanders between 
those of the garrisoned posts and those of the military depart¬ 
ments, though the emergencies of active Indian campaigns 
sometimes led to the temporary creation of military districts 
embracing the scene of operations, such as the district of the 
Platte in the Department of the West, and the district of 
Oregon in the Department of the Pacific. This distribution 
remained substantially unchanged until the present war broke 
out, being only varied, if my memory serves, by the temporary 
creation of the Departments of Florida and Oregon, reunited to 
the Departments of the East and of the Pacific after the Indian 
disturbances which led to the separation had been put down; 
and by the erection of Utah into a separate department, in con¬ 
sequence of the Mormon troubles. 

The staff of these departments consisted, in general, of an 
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assistant adjutant-general, a senior assistant quartermaster, a 
senior commissary, and a medical director, with one or two aides- 
de-camp taken from the line, according to the rank of the com¬ 
mander. One or more paymasters were generally assigned to each 
department, stationed at convenient points and making regular 
periodical tours for the payment of the troops at the different 
posts. The administrative control, which in the field is exercised 
by division commanders, belonged, by the Regulations, to the 
commanders of departments, and, in fact, they generally assumed 
direct and actual supervision over all the operations of the differ¬ 
ent branches of the staff, whether relating to administration or 
personnel. The limited extent and comparative immobility of 
their commands, and the universal familiarity of their subordi¬ 
nate officers with the system and their several duties and respon¬ 
sibilities under it, rendered this supervision practicable to a 
degree that would now hardly be believed. 

But it was so obvious that this staff must prove entirely insuf¬ 
ficient for the duties of command and administration in time of 
active service, that the organic act under which the first five 
hundred thousand volunteers were called out, after providing 
for the organization of the infantry into brigades of two or 
more regiments each, and again into divisions of two or more 
brigades, authorized the President to appoint for each brigade 
a brigadier-general, an assistant adjutant-general with the rank 
of captain, an assistant quartermaster and a commissary of 
subsistence with the same rank, and a surgeon with the assimi¬ 
lated rank of major; and for each division a major-general, 
and an assistant adjutant-general with the rank of major. The 
brigade was to have two aides-de-camp, the division three, 
selected as usual; that is, theoretically by the commanders from 
the troops under their command, though practically the range of 
selection was for a long time almost coextensive with the army. 
The number of general officers has since been limited, not to 
the necessities of service, but arbitrarily to the quite insufficient 
number of (I think) seventy major-generals and two hundred 
and seventy-five brigadier-generals. Curiously enough, although 
the Army Regulations had for years distinctly indicated that 
in the field in time of war the division is the administrative unit, 
no provision was at first made for performing the duties of admi¬ 
nistration at division head-quarters. This is, however, but one 
of the innumerable instances where principles long settled and 
well defined have been thrown into the broad field of experi¬ 
ment, only to prove, after many failures, that the old way was 
right. At first, a shambling experiment was made in brigade 
administration; but this, failing miserably, ended about the time 
the last of the first three-months volunteers were mustered out, 
and September, 1861, saw the general organization of divisions 
throughout the army. The deficient means of administrative 
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control were supplied in the worst of all modes,—by details from 
the officers provided for the brigades; and the division quarter¬ 
master, commissary, and surgeon very soon became established 
facts. 

Our deficiency at that time in the knowledge of the requisites 
of military administration was well shown in the act of August 4, 
1861, whereby the President was authorized to appoint for each 
major-general of the regular army, commanding an army in the 
field, an unlimited number of additional aides-de-camp, only 
limited as to rank by the provision that they should not be of a 
lower grade than captain nor of a higher one than colonel. For¬ 
tunately, the law creating this amorphous, anomalous, and un¬ 
limited corps was so much abused by the appointment of immense 
numbers of aides for all conceivable duties, including, singularly 
enough, that of command, that Congress repealed the authority 
at the very next session; not, however, until it had given birth 
to more than forty-six colonels, sixteen lieutenant-colonels, 
twenty-nine majors, and one hundred and one captains; that 
being the number remaining on the register of last April, after 
many “ casualties” of all kinds. An additional aide-de-camp 
was often a quartermaster, an assistant adjutant-general, or a 
provost-marshal, sometimes an engineer or a brigade commander, 
but seldom an aide-de-camp ! 

It was during this embryotic stage that the theory of “per¬ 
sonal staffs” first assumed such magnificent proportions. The 
staff belonged not to the brigade, the division, the army, but to 
General A or General B, for his sole use and pleasure. Plea¬ 
sure? Ah, no ! It travelled after him in all his movements, and 
tripped his legs in incautious moments. After the anxious 
doubt, “What am I to do with the cavalry?” that used to harass 
our early commanders, came the carking care, “What shall I 
do with this staff?” When the generals were relieved, their 
staffs, as it was the fashion to call them, went into inactivity 
with them, and stayed there, the troops faring as best they might 
under the circumstances. This great error was favored by the 
system that at first prevailed, and is even yet not quite extinct, 
of appointing staff officers for particular generals and solely on 
their nomination. But this abuse soon killed itself. It was 
decently interred by the well-known General Orders No. 212, 
of 1862, which clearly laid down the obvious rule that the staff, 
excepting the two or three so-called personal aides, belongs to 
the command, not to the commander, and cannot accompany 
him in his changes of station. Every exception that has since 
been allowed to this rule, without the strongest reasons, has 
been an unfortunate departure from a salutary and necessary 
principle. 

Whatever may be our opinion of his merits in other respects, 
to the first commander of the Army of the Potomac—that great 
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army which has suffered so much and so nobly, with reward so 
disproportionate to what its enduring valor and solidity have 
merited—certainly belongs the credit of having well organized it. 
That army, with little change, has become the type, and its or¬ 
ganization has been substantially repeated ii\all the others. The 
brigade of four or five regiments, the division of three brigades, 
the proportion of artillery, the artillery and cavalry reserves, 
and the formation of the staff, are, in the main, everywhere to¬ 
day as they existed in the Army of the Potomac in the winter of 
1861. The changes are those which the fermentation of actual 
service must naturally have produced in any new and compre¬ 
hensive scheme. 

The great result of this fermentation was the army corps. 
For months there had been fifteen divisions in the Army of the 
Potomac, besides several geographical commands amounting to 
divisions, and the central administration, new to its work, more¬ 
over, had to deal with more than twenty subordinate units. The 
human mind is incapable of fully comprehending and providing 
for, at one and the same time, twenty living and dependent units; 
and, were it otherwise, the earth turns on its axis too rapidly to 
admit of it. Organizing minds had long foreseen the necessity 
for army corps before we finally adopted the Napoleon cut-off. 
In March, 1862, the fifteen mobile divisions of the Army of the 
Potomac were, by order of the President, constituted into five 
corps d'arm€e y designated by numbers, as “Such Army Corps,” 
and each composed of three divisions. The First and Fifth 
Corps being detached in April, the other three corps were 
reduced in the following month to two divisions each, to 
make room for the Fifth and Sixth Provisional Army Corps, 
which afterwards became the Fifth and Sixth Corps. The 
Seventh Corps followed, consisting of General Dix’s command, 
at and near Fortress Monroe and Norfolk; and this was the first 
instance of a constructive army corps; by which is meant a 
sedentary corp.s neither organized nor intended for active opera¬ 
tions. In dividing General Pope’s short-lived “Army of Vir¬ 
ginia” into corps, the natural error was made of repeating the 
numbers of the Second and Third Corps: there was but one 
First. Napoleon, the inventor of the corps d'arm£e y numbered 
consecutively throughout the whole army, as we began to do in 
September, 1862. 

We had army corps for some months before any provision was 
made for the corps staff. In the mean while, this defect was sup¬ 
plied by a further enlargement of the pernicious system of details, 
already carried to a fearful extent. The act of Congress of 
July 17, 1862, authorized the President to organize army 
corps according to his discretion; to assign to the staff of each, 
from the officers of the regular or volunteer forces, an assistant 
adjutant-general, assistant inspector-general, assistant quarter- 
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master and commissary of subsistence, to have the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel; and to appoint for each corps, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, one aide-de-camp with 
the rank of major, and two with the rank of captain. These it 
was prescribed should constitute the entire staff of such army 
corps; a provision which, it is hardly necessary to observe, was a 
dead letter from the day of its enactment, probably on the con¬ 
venient principle that necessity knows no law. The senior 
artillery officer was to be chief of artillery and ordnance of the 
corps ; but this clause, also, was frequently disregarded. 

As no provision whatever was then or has yet been made for 
the obvious necessity that departments and armies should have 
staffs proportionate to those of the subordinate commands, the 
convenient device was resorted to of announcing the sedentary 
departments in orders, as army corps, appointing for them the 
authorized corps staff, and by assignments and details furnishing 
such other officers as might be necessary. Such was the case in 
the Middle Department, and the Departments of Virginia (be¬ 
fore mentioned), of North Carolina, of the South, and of the 
Gulf, originally announced as the Eighth, Seventh, Eighteenth, 
Tenth, and Nineteenth Army Corps, respectively. The corps 
staff, with some minor additions, suffices for a geographical de¬ 
partment containing less than an army corps, but is quite insuf¬ 
ficient for those which unite the properties of both; that is, 
which include the functions of occupation and of active offensive 
pperations: as, for example, was pre-eminently the case in the 
Gulf Department last summer,—offensive operations, with several 
divisions, being carried on by the department commander more 
than three hundred miles from his permanent base, New Orleans, 
the centre of an extensive system of garrisoned posts, as well as 
of a difficult civil government by military authority. 

At one time last fall, we had, including these departments, and 
the cavalry corps of the Armies of the Potomac and the Cumber¬ 
land, twenty-five army corps, since when we have lost three by 
consolidation (the Seventh, Twentieth, and Twenty-first), and 
gained one, the Corps d’Afrique, which, though it has not yet 
been announced as a corps, is one in point of fact. 

The mounted force, after shifting about like the sands of the 
sea, with every wind and every tide, at length crystallized into 
corps, and became cavalry. From that time it has dazzled our 
eyes with the brilliancy of its achievements, rather than by the 
sudden and magical transformations it was wont to undergo. 

The most important addition made to the staff during the war 
is certainly the chief of staff. It is too late now to inquire 
whether such an officer is an absolutely necessary part of our 
military economy: he is a part of it. Much might once have 
been said both for and against, but to-day is nearly three years 
too late for the discussion. Looking to the good of the service. 
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we have only to accept the fact, and render it homogeneous to 
the rest of our system. There is, hoWever, obviously no neces¬ 
sity for a chief of staff for a single army corps. The duties 
which in the French system are performed by the chef d'Hat 
major of a corps d'armSe , devolve, with us, upon the adjutant- 
general, the inspector-general, the engineer officer, where there 
is one, the quartermaster and the commissary; and where there 
is no engineer, it is for the reason that he would be without 
functions. Every good corps commander can and ought himself 
to exercise the necessary supervision over his staff. And yet 
there are but too many instances of the detail of general officers, 
and even of major-generals, for this duty. The appointment of 
chiefs of staff for departments has been free from these objec¬ 
tions, and has done good, more especially since it has been the 
practice to confer the detail upon officers of wide experience and 
superior administrative talents, who have made a study of ad¬ 
ministration. Among these, without appearing invidious, Major- 
General Humphreys and Brigadier-General Stone may be cited 
as conspicuous examples. 

The chief of staff has always been detailed by the department 
commander from among the general officers of his command. 

Nearly coincident with the introduction of the chief of staff 
was the first organization of the inspector-general’s department. 
Unnecessary in the earlier stages, before the system is at work 
in earnest, no sooner do the wheels begin to move with compara¬ 
tive regularity, than the inspector-general becomes to the mili¬ 
tary economy what the steam-gauge and the safety-valve are to 
the steam-engine,—at once an indicator and a corrector. 

The discussion of the duties of the staff, forming no part of 
our present object, is reserved for a future article. Having 
shown what the organization has been, and what it is with all 
its changes, it only remains to consider what improvements are 
necessary, or, though not absolutely necessary, likely to be at¬ 
tended to with advantage. The description of the organization 
of foreign services is here omitted, because, though such descrip¬ 
tion might be interesting to the student, it can only prove prac¬ 
tically useful to us as incidentally suggesting improvements not 
inconsistent with our own system. For the question is not to 
be asked in vacuo; it is not, “What system is the best?” but 
only how we can improve our own system. We may add a story 
or alter a roof, but we have no time to rebuild. 

The general-in-chief has already pointed out the necessity for 
two additional grades of general officers. The army would cer¬ 
tainly prefer that the highest should be a field-marshal, as in 
better taste, and liable to less confusion; but the legislature, 
if it takes any action at all, will probably give us generals and 
lieutenant- generals. There should be a general or field-marshal 
at the head of the army, and one to command each army of two 
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or more corps, making six in all; and we ought to have a lieuten¬ 
ant-general for each army corps, making at the present time 
twenty-two in all, or twenty-three, including the corps of colored 
troops on the Mississippi. If the pay of the generals or mar¬ 
shals were made the same as that now received by maj Dr-gene¬ 
rals commanding departments, we should, without injustice, 
save the double rations at present paid to the commanders of 
sedentary departments of a single corps or less, who would then 
be lieutenant-generals; and each of the twenty-three lieutenant- 
generals might receive the pay now allotted to each of seventy 
major-generals; and the major-generals, of whom there should 
be one for each division, a compensation intermediate between 
that which they now receive and the pay of brigadier-generals. 
The reduction thus effected should be made exactly sufficient to 
meet the increased expense of the new grades; and the reduc¬ 
tion, being slight in amount, would work no real injustice to the 
major-generals now in commission, whose pay is really based 
upon the command of a department or corps rather than upon 
that of a division, and of whom nearly all who are on duty pro¬ 
portioned to their rank would at once be promoted. 

The staff of a brigade should consist of an assistant adjutant- 
general, assistant quartermaster, and commissary of subsistence, 
each having the rank of captain . 

For a division, there should be an assistant adjutant-general, 
assistant inspector-general, assistant quartermaster, commissary 
of subsistence, and chief of artillery, each with the rank of 
major; a division-surgeon, so named, with the assimilated rank 
of major; and a judge-advocate, ordnance officer, and assistant 
provost-marshal, each with the rank of captain . 

For an army corps, there should be an assistant adjutant-gene¬ 
ral, assistant inspector-general, quartermaster, commissary, engi¬ 
neer officer, and chief of artillery, each with the rank of lieuten¬ 
ant-colonel; a medical director, so named, with the same assimi¬ 
lated rank ; and a judge-advocate, ordnance officer, and provost- 
marshal, each with the rank of major. 

A military department or army embracing two or more army 
corps should have an assistant adjutant-general, assistant in¬ 
spector-general, chief quartermaster, chief commissary, chief 
engineer, and chief of artillery, each with the rank of colonel; 
a medical director with the same assimilated rank; and a judge- 
advocate general, chief of ordnance, and provost-marshal gene¬ 
ral, each with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. There are five 
such departments or armies, viz.: those of the Potomac, of the 
Cumberland, of the Ohio, of the Tennessee, and of the Gulf; 
but two of these are again included below. 

A department or army of four or more army corps should 
have an assistant adjutant-general, assistant inspector-general, 
chief quartermaster, chief commissary, chief engineer, and chief 
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of artillery, each with the rank of brigadier-general; a medical 
director, with the same assimilated rank; and a judge-advocate 
general, chief of ordnance, and provost-marshal general, each 
with the rank of colonel . There are two such armies, viz.: those 
of the Potomac and the Cumberland. 

These officers should all be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate; should remain 
with the organizations to which they were assigned, until relieved 
or transferred by orders from the War Department, or in case 
of transfers within the same army by orders from its commander; 
and, on the disbandment of those organizations, should be trans¬ 
ferred to others, to fill actually existing vacancies, or be mustered 
out of service. 

Each department or army of two corps ought to have, by law, 
a brigadier-general as chief of its staff, detailed by the com¬ 
mander from the general officers under his command. For a 
department of four corps, the chief of staff ought to be a major- 
general, similarly selected. 

The aides-de-camp should be as follows:— 

For a brigade, two first or second lieutenants, detailed by the 
commander from his own brigade, and to stay with it. 

For a division, three first or second lieutenants, detailed by 
the commander from his own division, and to stay with it. 

For an army corps of two divisions, a major and two captains; 
and for each additional division, another captain. 

For an army or department of two corps, a lieutenant-colonel 
and two majors; for one of three corps, an additional major; 
and for one of four corps, the same, adding a colonel. 

The corps and department aides might be permitted to ac¬ 
company their generals when transferred to other commands of 
equal or greater extent, having vacancies, but by no means to 
go to less commands or into inactivity with him. 

The practical mind of the signal officer of the army has been 
so entirely given to perfecting the organization of his corps that 
it would be presumptuous, at this stage of the development of 
that new but absolutely indispensable arm of the service, to offer 
any suggestions on the subject, further than to say that, in normal 
circumstances, the signal officers of an army should never be in 
less proportion than one for each division, though they need not 
necessarily bo at division head-quarters. 

I am convinced that the interests of the service absolutely 
require that there should be a paymaster with each division, 
perhaps with each brigade. The law authorizes one for every 
brigade; but as they are habitually concentrated at central 
points, instead of being with the troops, it unavoidably follows 
that these are often paid at vast intervals. The importance 
of punctual payment at short and regular intervals, and its in¬ 
fluence on the morale and efficiency of the troops, cannot be 
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overestimated. Troops have been eight months without pay, for 
want, not of funds, but of officers to distribute it at the place 
where it was wanted; and this, as was evident, solely by reason 
of the system followed, in spite of the best exertions of the 
officers of the Pay Department. 

It is perhaps a question whether or not there should be a 
surgeon with each brigade; but there certainly should be one 
for each. 

If these suggestions should take the form of law, it would be 
well to designate the assistant adjutants-general and assistant 
inspectors-general as deputy adjutants-general and deputy in- 
spectors-general, and those of military departments as adjutants- 
general and inspectors-general, thus conveniently avoiding the 
constant repetition of the same title for different grades. As 
the heads of those departments would then be known as adju¬ 
tant-general of the army and inspector-general of the army, no 
confusion would arise from the change. A similar system of 
nomenclature could be applied to the other departments. 

To meet the requirements of important special service, the 
service of depots, and other inevitable demands, foreseen in the 
aggregate, but impossible to anticipate in detail, the President 
should be authorized at his discretion to appoint for each of the 
above grades and departments, excepting aides-de-camp, an ad¬ 
ditional number of officers, not exceeding in any case one-tenth 
of the whole number here proposed: that is to say, two lieu¬ 
tenant-generals, six or seven major-generals, about twenty bri¬ 
gadier-generals, and two lieutenant-colonels, six or seven majors, 
and about twenty captains, in each of the principal staff depart¬ 
ments. One good effect of these arrangements will be to force 
on duty or out of service all staff officers who are off duty or 
on inappropriate duty. 

All vacancies, except in the lowest grade, should be filled by 
promotion in the same branch of the staff. 

All additional aides-de-camp appointed to any of the positions 
herein provided for, or performing the duties thereof, should, 
ipso facto , vacate their commissions as additional aides. This 
reduces very considerably the number of new appointments, and 
partially rids us of an anomaly. 

It will be seen that the principal amendments proposed are,— 
1st, department staffs, so called, instead of make-shifts; 2d, 
division quartermasters and commissaries ; 3d, judge-advocates 
and provost-marshals for troops on a proper scale of rank; 4th, 
proper rank for the officers of engineers, ordnance, and artillery. 

It is not asserted that the present system will not answer; 
but merely that, with all its merits,—including that of being in 
actual operation,—it is in some respects inadequate, and can be 
improved. Nor is it contended that no other improvements can 
be made than those here suggested. But experience has already 
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abundantly shown that all these amendments are necessary to 
give increased strength and vigor to our administrative service, 
and to render the staff a complete machine, homogeneous in all 
its parts, working with the greatest economy of fuel, the least 
amount of friction, and the best results. 


ON THE MILITARY TOPOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. 

We propose in the present article to present our readers with 
a concise and very general view of the military topography of 
Europe; and this chiefly as a preparation for a similar view in 
reference to the United States of America and the neighboring 
regions. 

This design, it needs scarcely be stated, will necessarily require 
a statement of some important geographical facts. But we wish 
it to be distinctly understood that it is not geography, political 
or physical, which is to constitute our main subject; but topo¬ 
graphy, and topography only, as it is calculated to have an in¬ 
fluence, favorable or unfavorable, on military transactions. 

After a very few remarks concerning Europe as a whole, the 
different countries of which it consists will be considered in suc¬ 
cession, and an account be given of their boundaries, the cha¬ 
racter of their surfaces, their mountain and river systems, their 
soil, inhabitants, fortresses,—of every thing, in short, fitted to 
render them formidable, or the reverse, for offence or defence, 
against their neighbors. 

First, then, Europe is, in a greater degree than any other 
grand division of our glohe, penetrated by the waters of the 
ocean. Its seas and bays or gulfs, too, are numerous, and mostly 
navigable for vessels of a considerable size. The conformation 
of its coasts is thus promotive of an extensive commerce between 
the different nations which occupy it, and between these and the 
people of the other parts of the globe. But this advantage 
possessed by the Europeans, great as it is, has been partially, 
and sometimes even wholly, counterbalanced by the creation of 
large and expensive naval armaments to be wielded against one 
another in mutual warfare. 

As a general rule, though subject to many exceptions con¬ 
nected with the positions of mountain-chains, in Europe, as else¬ 
where, the elevation of the soil above the level of the ocean 
gradually increases as one recedes from the sea-shore; and, but 
for the existence of the mountains referred to, a cursory glance 
upon the map would enable us to represent upon it the line, if 
not the point, of greatest elevation of surface. 

VOL. I.—1) 
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The mountains, however, for the most part in chains or groups, 
are often situated near the coasts of a country, as, for instance, 
the Apennines, the southern extremity of the Alps, those of the 
Pyrenees, and the Cantabrian and Asturian mountains, in Eu¬ 
rope, the Ghauts in India, and the Andes in South America. We 
know of no geologist who has been so presumptuous as to specu¬ 
late on the causes of this anomalous distribution of the moun¬ 
tains, as we may be permitted to call it. For our present pur¬ 
pose, a statement of the fact will suffice. The geographical 
centre of Europe is situated on a vast plain, as it may be styled, 
pervading the north and east of it; and if a line be drawn due 
east and west through this centre, the mountainous region will 
be found to lie for the most part on its southern side. Indeed, 
the only exceptions of moment are the Dofrefeld Mountains be¬ 
tween Sweden and Norway, and those of Scotland and Wales. 
This peculiar conformation of the European soil has influenced 
essentially the warfare carried on by its inhabitants. 

Where there are mountains, there are rivers, which take their 
course, in the first place, perpendicular to them, bending after¬ 
wards to the one side or the other, according to the comparative 
depression or elevation of their opposite banks; and the height 
of the mountains where the rivers take their rise, as well as the 
magnitude of the streams that unite with them, coming from 
different quarters, will generally determine their lengths, widths, 
and depths. In reference to these three particulars, and also to 
the military character of the nations successively occupying the 
countries through which they flow, the two most important Euro¬ 
pean rivers are the Rhine and the Danube,—the former serving as 
an eligible base for warlike operations, and the latter marking out 
a desirable line of advance or retreat through an enemy's country. 
For the reasons just stated, it is not surprising that the banks of 
the two rivers in question should have been lined with fortresses 
which have acted a notable part in history. 

From these remarks on Europe in general, we proceed to give 
some account of the military topography of the countries com¬ 
posing it, beginning with the Spanish peninsula; and with this 
simply because it presents to us a convenient starting-point, 
situated as it is at one extremity of the division of the globe 
under examination. This tract of country is separated from 
France by the chain of the Pyrenean Mountains, which has a 
length of about two hundred and seventy English miles. It is 
bounded on other sides by the Atlantic Ocean, the Mediterra¬ 
nean Sea, and the Bay of Biscay. The entire coast-line is about 
two thousand three hundred miles long, of which about one 
thousand eight hundred belong to Spain, and the remaining five 
hundred to Portugal. The indentures of the coast, too, by gulfs 
and bays, are of very limited extent. There is nearly one mile 
of coast for every ninety-five square miles of surface: a propor- 
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tion, conformably to what has been already intimated, exceed¬ 
ingly disadvantageous in a contest with the more powerful 
maritime states. In one, for instance, with France, England, 
or the United States, Spain or Portugal would suffer exceed¬ 
ingly, without possessing any adequate means of retaliation. 
It is true that the coasts of Spain have been provided with a 
number of well-fortified harbors, such as Cadiz, Ferrol, Car- 
thagena, San Sebastian, Corufia, &c., in the three first men¬ 
tioned of which the Spanish navy, such as it still exists, may 
take refuge for protection. But it must be manifest that the 
existence of these harbors will scarcely require any modifica¬ 
tion of the remarks we have just made. Again, in estimating 
the superior advantages possessed by a predominant maritime 
power in operating against the coasts of an enemy, we must 
not only consider the extent of those coasts, but also the 
facility and the consequent rapidity with which a fleet con¬ 
veying a considerable land force can be transported from one 
point to even a remote one, and from this to another, attacking 
them all unexpectedly and in succession, and thus, as it were, 
multiplying its strength. The modern improvement of rail¬ 
ways, by furnishing the means of speedily concentrating on an 
emergency a considerable body of troops for the defence of 
the point attacked, would stand in good stead in resisting the 
invaders. So far, however, as the Spaniards and Portuguese 
are concerned, they have been until very lately almost entirely 
destitute of this means of action; and even their ordinary 
roads, where any exist, are among the worst in Europe. And I 
may refer here for examples of the use of railways in the 
movement and concentration of troops to the campaign of Italy, 
terminated by the battle of Solferino in 1859, and, in a still 
more striking degree, to the civil war now in progress in our 
own country. 

With respect to the character of the surface, and the moun¬ 
tain and river systems, so necessary to be understood in their 
bearings on the military topography of a country, we may men¬ 
tion that the interior of the Spanish peninsula, to the extent of 
nearly half its surface, forms a vast plateau or table-land, 
which has a mean elevation of two thousand three hundred feet. 
In Spain there are five distinct ranges of mountains, with basins 
between them, through which flow the principal rivers. These 
mountains, as we proceed from north to south, are—(1) the Pyre¬ 
nees, with their continuation, the Asturian Mountains, the highest 
peak of the former (Pic de N6thou, or Maladetta) reaching an 
elevation of eleven thousand one hundred and sixty-eight feet, 
and that of the latter (Pella de Peflaranda) an elevation of ten 
thousand feet. (2) The chain which separates the basins of the 
Douro and the Tagus, and comprehends the Sierras of Guadar- 
rama, Gredos, and Gata, the highest point in the Sierra de 
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Gredos being ten thousand five hundred feet. (3) The moun¬ 
tains of Toledo, which stretch from Cape Espichel in Portugal to 
the southwest of Aragon, and consist of the Sierras of Ossa, 
San Mames, Guadalupe, Toledo, Molina, and Albarracin; they 
separate the basins of the Tagus and the Guadiana, and the 
highest summit is five thousand one hundred and fifteen feet 
high (in the Sierra de Guadalupe). (4) Next follows the chain 
extending from Cape St. Vincent in Portugal to Cape St. Martin 
in Spain, embracing the Sierra Morena. Its highest peaks are 
those of Aracena in the last-mentioned sierra, and another in 
the Sierra de Monchique in Portugal, with which this is con¬ 
nected : the former of these reaching to a height of five thou¬ 
sand five hundred and fifty, and the latter of four thousand and 
eighty feet. The Sierra Morena separates the basins of the 
Guadiana and the Guadalquivir from those of the Xucar and 
Segura. (5) The Sierra Nevada, extending from Gibraltar to 
Cape Palos in Murcia, contains the Cerro de Mulhacen, which 
presents the loftiest peak in the whole peninsula, and also the 
Pic de Veleta, only less lofty than it. There are other moun¬ 
tains besides those that have been mentioned; short ridges 
having every direction, or irregular groups, so situated as to 
render the entire mountain-systems of Spain and Portugal more 
confused and entangled than the mountain-systems of any other 
country within our knowledge, and less fitted, therefore, to serve 
as a base for military strategy. 

The principal rivers of Spain have been named above; and, 
in a military point of view, the most important among them is 
undoubtedly the Ebro. In defending their country against an 
invasion from France, it affords to the Spaniards a second line* 
of defence after the passes of the Pyrenees, at their eastern 
or western extremities, shall have been forced. It takes its rise 
in the Sierra Reynosa, and, after flowing in a southeasterly di¬ 
rection a distance of three hundred miles, discharges itself into 
the Mediterranean Sea below Tortosa. This city and Saragossa 
are the most important places on its banks. It makes its way 
with considerable difficulty through the impediments it encoun¬ 
ters in its progress, has a comparatively small body of water, 
and is navigable only in very limited portions of its course, and 
then only by boats of little burden. These defects are in a mea¬ 
sure common to the Ebro and the other rivers of the peninsula, 
and are owing in part to the deficiency of water furnished to 
them from the parched and arid soil of the interior of Spain, 
and also to the obstructions in their beds consequent upon their 
hasty and irregular descent to the sea. It is so with the Douro, 
the Tagus, the Guadiana, and the Guadalquivir. The Douro, 
with a course of about four hundred and twenty miles, and the 
Tagus, with one quite as long, can scarcely be said to become 
navigable before entering into Portugal. The character, then, 
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of the Spanish rivers, with no other exception of moment, per¬ 
haps, than the Ebro, is such as to render them scarcely available 
for strategical purposes, or even for the conveyance of supplies 
of provisions or the mat&riel of war from one part of the king¬ 
dom to another. And we need not add that the comparatively 
barren soil of the central portions of the country, with the pro- 
portionably small number of its inhabitants, must contribute to 
the same results. 

With respect to the fortresses of the peninsula, we shall add 
to the list of those already enumerated, Badajos and Ciudad 
Rodrigo in Spain, and Elvas and Almeida in Portugal, near 
their common frontier, and the different fortresses destined to 
secure the country from invasion &t the two extremities of the 
Pyrenees; the intermediate points of that chain of mountains 
being regarded as sufficiently defended by the want of roads and 
the obstacles presented by the hand of nature. On the west, if 
not at the very foot of it, at distances not remote from it, we 
have, not to speak of minor forts, St. Sebastian and Pampeluna; 
and on the east, the most important are Figueras, Girona, Bar¬ 
celona, Tortosa, and Tarragona. 

It may be mentioned that the Spanish army \n 1861 and 
1862 consisted of 70,000 infantry, 13,000 cavalry, 3000 engi¬ 
neers, 14,000 artillery, and 40,000 reserves of infantry,—be¬ 
sides 11,200 men maintained in the island ef Porto Rico, 43,280 
in that of Cuba, and 13,000 in the Philippine Islands, and 
omitting 12,000 men employed in the customs ( douaniers ), 
10,500 gens d’armes, and 3000 militia of the Canaries. The 
naval force of the kingdom is stated to have amounted, in 1862, 
to 2 ships-of-the-line, 19 frigates, 5 sloops of war, 8 brigs, 27 
steam-vessels, &c., mounted with 1291 guns. The Portuguese 
army in the same year amounted to 25,000 men, exclusive of 
8000 more employed in the colonies; and the navy carried 389 
guns. 

The population of Spain, comprehending the Balearic and 
Canary Islands, amounted, in 1857, to 15,518,516; that of 
Portugal, according to the census of 1861, to 3,923,410,—its 
colonies containing about 2,500,000 more. 

As we have remarked on the badness of the roads and the 
deficiency of railways in the Spanish peninsula, as hampering 
essentially the power of defending the country from an invading 
enemy, it is due to the governments of both Spain and Portugal 
to state explicitly that, of very late years, a considerable degree 
of attention has been bestowed by them on this department of 
public improvement. In 1852, the number of miles of railway 
in operation in the former kingdom was only 76; in 1861, they 
had reached the number of 1751. 

Passing now beyond the Pyrenees from Spain, we arrive in 
France, which, is, in more respects than one, the most interest- 
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• ing country of Europe. With a compact territory, and a popu¬ 
lation amounting, by the census of 1861, to 37,382,225 inhabit¬ 
ants, speaking for the most part the same language, imbued 
with the same feelings, opinions, and prejudices, and moreover 
intelligent and active, it is not surprising that it should have 
acquired and is likely to maintain in the future, under whatever 
kind of government may prevail in it, a predominant influence 
in the affairs of Europe. It is bounded, from its most northern 
point on the German Ocean, by the sea, extending through the 
Straits of Dover, the British Channel, and the Bay of Biscay, 
to the Bidassoa River south of Bayonne, and again by the sea 
(the Mediterranean) from the eastern end of the Pyrenean 
Mountains to the foot of the Alps on the east of the city of 
Nice. From Italy it is separated by the Alps, from Switzerland 
by the chain of the Jura, and from Germany by the Rhine, be¬ 
tween a point a little north of Basel and the junction of the 
Lauter with this river. Thus far the boundaries enumerated are 
such as are usually denominated natural. The remaining bound¬ 
ary, from the mouth of the Lauter to the northernmost point 
of France in the German Ocean, is one purely political, and 
more liable, therefore, than any other to vary with the varying 
issues of the wars in which the country may have happened to 
be engaged. 

France has just such an extent of coast-line as, taken in 
connection with the resources at the disposal of its government, 
is calculated to render it the great naval power which it has 
become. In 1858, its navy consisted of 30 ships-of-the-line, 52 
frigates, 47 sloops of war (corvettes), and 86 smaller vessels, 
mounting in all 8106 guns; and numerous steamers besides, 30 
of which are recorded as line-of-battle ships, 31 as frigates, 33 
as corvettes, and 98 as smaller vessels, armed together with 4414 
guns. This naval armament, too, has been augmented since the 
period referred to; and, supported as it would be on an emer¬ 
gency by a formidable land force, it may be said with confidence 
that the coasts of France are safe from any attacks that may be 
made upon them by an enemy. Indeed, we are abundantly con¬ 
firmed in this conclusion by the experience of the past, almost 
every attempt of the kind having been promptly and disastrously 
repelled. The fortified harbors which serve for the protection 
and refitting of the French navy are chiefly Brest, at the 
western extremity of the empire, Toulon, at the south, on the 
Gulf of Lyons, Cherbourg, on the coast of Normandy in the 
British Channel, and Rochfort, on the Charentc, a few miles 
from its mouth in the Bay of Biscay. To these harbors, which 
are fortresses of the first order, may be added L’Orient and La 
Rochelle, on the west, ranking as fortresses of the second order. 

The French army amounted in 1858, a period of profound 
peace, to 384,043 men; in 1859, the year of the war with the 
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Austrians in Italy, 540,035; and on the 1st of January, 1860, 
to 626,482'men, distributed as follows:—In the different corps 
in the interior of the country, 398,559; in the army of Africa 
(Algeria), 83,782; in the army of Italy, 55,281; in the division 
occupying Rome, 7904; in the expedition to China, 5468; on 
furlough of six months or a shorter time, 64,471; and a reserve 
of 11,017. 

The mountain-system of France is much more regular and 
simple than that of Spain, and altogether more favorably 
arranged as a basis of defensive or offensive operations. In the 
first place, with the exception only of the short line of the 
Bidassoa on their western extremity, the Pyrenees constitute 
the boundary between the two countries. Their slope is much 
more gentle and accessible on the north than on the south side; 
on the north, also, they send off numerous spurs or offsets which 
cover parts of the French departments; and the descent in alti¬ 
tude is more gradual at the western than at the eastern end. The 
summit of the chain has a mean altitude of about 8000 feet; the 
principal summits being the Pic de N6thou (Maladetta), 11,168 
feet; Mont Perdu, 10,950 feet; the Vignemale, 10,820 feet; the 
Pic du Midi, 9540 feet; and the Canigou, 9137 feet. There 
are about fifty passes across the Pyrenees; of which the follow¬ 
ing only are fit for carriages:—(1) The Col de Pertus, between 
Perpignan and Jonquera; (2) Puymoriens, between the valley 
of Segre and that of the Arrifege; (3) The Porte de Confranc, 
between Saragossa and Pau; (4) The Porte de Roncevaux, be¬ 
tween Pampeluna and St. Jean; (5) The pass of the Bidassoa, 
between Yittoria and Bayonne. The other passes are so difficult 
of access as to have restricted the operations of any considerable 
bodies of troops to the extreme portions of the chain. It may 
be mentioned here that the First Napoleon had formed the design 
of continuing into Spain the road already existing between Agen 
upon the Garonne by Auch and Lannemezan to Ancizan on the 
Neste. Had it been executed, all the defensive positions of the 
Spaniards in Catalonia and Navarre would have been easily 
turned and rendered of comparatively no account in an invasion 
of their country on the side of France. There are three strong 
fortresses in the department of the Eastern Pyrenees (Pyr6n6es- 
Orientales), Perpignan, Bellegarde, and Mont Louis, and two 
others, Bayonne and St. Jean-Pied-de-Port* in that of the Low 
(Basses) Pyrenees. 

The mountains of the Cayennes, beginning at the gorge of 
Narouse near the Pyrenees, extend a distance of one hundred 
and twenty-five miles from southwest to northeast, under the 
names of the Black Mountains, the Espinous, Garrigues, and 
Lozfere. Their western declivity is gentle, and they project in 
that direction long spurs, especially between the Agout and the 
Tarn, and the Tarn and the Aveyron Rivers. They are, on the 
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contrary, exceedingly steep on their eastern side. They have a 
mean elevation of from 8281 to 3937 feet. The highest summit 
is Mount Loz&re, 4889 feet. They are intersected by many 
roads, which are situated sufficiently far in the interior of the 
country not to have required any fortifications to protect them. 

A number of other ridges and groups of mountains are con¬ 
nected more or less closely with the chain of the C^vennes, and 
penetrate or occupy much of the interior of the country. The 
elevations of some of their peaks are quite considerable: for ex¬ 
ample, the Mont d’Or or Puy de Sancy (6224 feet), the highest 
mountain in the interior of France, the Plomb du Cantal (6094 
feet), and the culminating point of Mount Bosat between the 
Dordogne and the Lot (4977 feet). The most important group 
of mountains in the interior are those of Auvergne; and these, 
as well as those of the Limousin and others, are traversed by 
many roads to facilitate the communication between remote 
districts. 

The Vosges constitute a distinct and continuous chain of 
mountains, deserving here of particular mention. They are 
situated parallel to the Rhine, and separate the basin of this 
river from that of the Moselle, and they extend from the Ballon 
d*Alsace (4124 feet high) to the Donon (3314 feet). Their 
highest point is the Ballon de Guebwiller (4695 feet). They 
are traversed by a number of good roads, and the passes are 
nearly all of them accessible: hence they can only be defended 
with difficulty. 

The Jura is a chain which comes next to be mentioned, com¬ 
mencing not far from the southern extremity of the Vosges, and 
constituting the natural boundary between France and Switzer¬ 
land. It consists in reality of six parallel ridges, increasing in 
elevation from west to east. The mean height of the eastern¬ 
most of these is about 3281 feet; and its culminating points are 
Mont Reculet (5633 feet), Mont Tendre (5545 feet), and Mont 
D61e (5515 feet). The westernmost ridge, with an elevation of 
from 1300 to 2000 feet only, gradually disappears in the plateau 
of the Safine. Although favorable for defensive warfare, the 
Jura is but an indifferent frontier. The neutrality of Switzer¬ 
land is, on the one hand, its best security from a French inva¬ 
sion, and, on the other, the most efficient protection of the 
eastern departments of France from the attack of an enemy on 
the side of the Swiss frontier. The fortified places of note 
which are situated nearest to Switzerland are Besan^on on the 
Safine, Lyons at the confluence of this river with the Rhone, 
and Befort in the department of the Upper Rhine. 

That part of the Alps which extends from the neighborhood 
of Geneva to the Mediterranean Sea, constitutes at present the 
dividing line between France and Italy. Mont Blanc in Savoy, 
just at the frontier of the kingdom of Italy, is now situated, 
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since the .annexation of Savoy to France, within the French ter¬ 
ritory; its elevation, as stated by the Italian engineers, being 
15,810 feet. Here commence the Graian Alps, which extend 
sixty-two miles from north to south, their culminating point 
being Mont Iseran (13,271 feet high), where the several valleys 
of the Doria, the Is&re, the Arc, the little Stora, and of tne 
Orca, originate. The principal passes in this portion of the 
Alps are the Little St. Bernard (7192 feet), leading from Mon¬ 
tiers, to Aosta, and Mount Cenis (6775 feet), between St. Jean 
de Maurienne on the Arc and Suza on the Doria-Riparia. A 
magnificent road was constructed over the last-mentioned pass 
by order of the First Napoleon. 

The Cottian Alps follow next in succession from north to 
south, a distance of about sixty-two miles, forming a bend whose 
convexity is towards France. Their loftiest peaks are Mont 
Tabor (10,407 feet), Mont Gen&vre (11,784 feet), and Mont 
Viso (12,582 feet). The Gorge of Mont Gen&vre (6476 feet) 
between Briangon and Suza is the principal route of the Alps; 
and another important pass is the Gorge of Abrils, between 
Mont Dauphin and Pignerol. 

The Maritime Alps come next in order. They begin at Mont 
Viso, and extend thence as far as the Gorge of Cadibon, a dis¬ 
tance of one hundred and twenty-five miles. The convexity of 
this range is turned towards France, and at its southernmost 
extremity leaves between it and the sea, as it stretches east¬ 
wards, an ever-diminishing space. Its culminating point is Mont 
Longet (10,345 feet). The elevation of these mountains, how¬ 
ever, becomes rapidly less as they approach the Mediterranean, 
and at the pass of Cadibon it is only 1608 feet, this being the 
greatest depression of the entire range of the Alps. The passes 
are (1) the Col d’Agnello (10,646 feet), which leads from Queyras 
on the Durance to Ch&teau-Dauphin on the Vraita. It was by this 
pass that Francis I. penetrated into Italy in 1515, and this 
passage has been pronounced to have been as remarkable and as 
perilous as that of Napoleon over the St. Bernard in 1800. 
(2) The Gorge of Argentine, over which is the road from Bar- 
celonnette to Demonte. (3) The Col de Tende (5889 feet), lead¬ 
ing from Tende on the*Roya to Coni on the Stura, which is the 
chief communication between Italy and the south of France. 
The three passes just mentioned include a multitude of defensi¬ 
ble positions that have been sites of battles in the wars of the 
French in Italy, particularly during 1794, 1796, and 1800. 
(4) The pass of Nava, on the route from Albenga on the Aroscia 
to Ormea on the Tanaro. And (5) the pass of Cadibon, from 
Savona to Carcara and Dego upon the Bormida. This is the 
passage by which Bonaparte turned the Alps in 1796. 

A considerable number of spurs or branches are connected 
with the whole range of the Alps we have been describing. 
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Some of them are noted for their length, extending to points not 
far from the Rhone, and, by means of the spurs which these in 
their turn send out in various directions, rendering the entire 
region between the Alps and that river an exceedingly moun¬ 
tainous one. The peaks of some of the mountains, too, of which 
we are speaking, are very elevated: Mount Olan, for example, 
to the northeast of the Val Godemard, rises to the height of 
13,819 feet, and Mont Pelvoux de Vallouise, to the southwest of 
Brian^on, to that of 15,446 feet. 

The rivers of France most deserving of mention are the fol¬ 
lowing r—(1) The Rhone, which comes from Switzerland, and on 
leaving Geneva proceeds in a tortuous course to the city of 
Lyons. It there receives the Sa6ne from the north, and con¬ 
tinues its course in a direction nearly south. Passing by Vienne, 
Valence, Avignon, and Beaucaire, to Arles, it separates into 
several branches, forming a delta, called the Isle of Cam argue, 
and discharges its waters soon after into the Gulf of Lyons. Its 
fall is considerable and rapid, and its navigation is, consequently, 
difficult and dangerous. Its principal affluents on the right are 
the Ain, Sa6ne, Ard&che, and Gard; and on the left, the Isere, 
Dr6me, and Durance. The basin of the Rhone, it may be added, 
is a very contracted one, with the Alps on one side of it and the 
C^vennes Mountains on the other. The Rhone is connected 
with the Loire by means of the Safine and the canal “du 
Centre,” with the Yonne and Seine by the canal of Burgundy, 
and with the Rhine by that of the Rhone and Rhine. (2) The 
Adour descends from Mount Tourmalet in the Pyrenees (6382 
feet), flows by Bagnferes, celebrated for its mineral waters, and 
Tarbes, the chief town in the department of the Upper Pyrenees. 
Proceeding thence in a semicircular curve, first in a northwest 
and afterwards in a southwest direction, it reaches Bayonne and 
enters the Bay of Biscay two and a half miles beyond this city. 
The Adour is navigable from St. Severs for a space of seventy 
miles. The harbor of Bayonne is obstructed by a moving sand¬ 
bank, which must be carefully sounded before either entering or 
going out of the river. This city is, however, one of great import¬ 
ance, being a fortress of the first rank, and constituting the 
centre of the defence of France on the side of the western Py¬ 
renees. The affluents of the Adour are of very secondary im¬ 
portance. (3) We come next to the Garonne. Its basin is 
formed by the eastern slope of the mountains of Bareges, the 
northern slope of the central Pyrenees, the western slope of the 
southern Ctevennes, and by the southern slope of the chain of 
hills between the Garonne and the Loire. Its general direction 
is from southeast to northwest; its length, two hundred and 
seventy-three miles; its greatest breadth, one hundred and sixty- 
two miles. This river has a course of three hundred and fifty 
miles, and is navigable for an extent of two hundred and sixty- 
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six miles. On its banks there are two very important cities, 
Bordeaux and Toulouse, the former containing, in 1861, 162,750 
inhabitants, and has been long celebrated for its extensive com¬ 
merce ; the latter containing at the same period (1861) 118,229 
inhabitants, and noted besides for being the point of convergence 
of the roads into France from Spain. By holding it, a French 
army would possess the important strategic advantage of pre¬ 
venting the junction of the two hostile armies which may have 
debouched respectively by way of Bayonne and Perpignan. And 
hence the great battle which was fought here in 1814 between 
Marshal Soult and the Duke of Wellington. It may be men¬ 
tioned that the Garonne, on leaving Toulouse, receives the canal 
of the South, or of Languedoc, which extends eastwards to the 
lagune of Thau on the Mediterranean, passing by Villefranche, 
Castelnaudary, Carcassonne, Beziers, and Agde, a distance of 
more than one hundred and forty miles. The principal affluent 
of the Garonne is the Dordogne. Its course is about two hun¬ 
dred and twenty-four miles, of which one hundred and fifty are 
navigable. It unites with the Garonne at Bourg, to form the 
Gironde and to proceed together with it to the sea. (4) Further 
north we meet with the Charente. This river has a course of 
two hundred miles, and is naturally navigable as far as Saintes, 
and artificially as far as AngoulSme. It is chiefly remarkable 
for having on its banks, five miles from its mouth, the celebrated 
naval port of Rochfort, previously mentioned. (5) The basin of 
the Loire is formed by the northern slope of the mountains of 
Auvergne, of the Limousin, and of Poitou,—by the western 
slope of the mountains of the Yivarais, the Lyonnais, the Beau- 
jolais, and the Charolais,—and by the southern slope of the 
heights extending between the Loire and the Seine. Its direc¬ 
tion is from southeast to northwest; its length is four hundred 
and forty-seven miles, and extreme breadth two hundred and 
forty-eight miles. The Loire takes its rise in the Gerbier de 
Jones (4711 feet high), passes near Le Puy (2050 feet), the chief 
town of the department of the Upper Loire, then washes Saint 
Rambert, where it becomes navigable, and passes by Roanne 
and by Digoin, whence proceeds the canal of the Centre, which 
connects the Loire and the Sadne, and whence proceeds also the 
lateral canal to the Loire, skirting this river as far as Briare. 
On the Loire are situated, besides, the towns of Nevers, Orleans, 
Blois, Tours, Saumur, and Nantes, the last being an important 
place of commerce, and containing, by the census of 1861, 
113,625 inhabitants. The course of the Loire is said to be five 
hundred and sixty miles in length; and it is navigable for a 
distance of four hundred and twenty-two miles from the sea. 
The Allier, the Cher, the Indre, the Vienne, the Mayenne, and 
the Sarthe, all of them affluents of the Loire, require no especial 
mention in this rapid sketch of the French rivers. (6) The basin 
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of the Seine and the slope of the British Channel will require 
but little remark. The river Seine rises in the heights of the 
C6te d’Or, near Chanceaux, at an elevation of 1463 feet, and 
passes by Chatillon, where the Congress of 1814 held its ses¬ 
sions, by Troyes, the ancient capital of Champagne, by Paris 
(1,696,141 inhabitants), Rouen (102,649), and Havre (74,336), 
to the British Channel. It has a course of four hundred and 
fourteen miles in length, for three hundred and fifty of which it 
is navigable ; its chief affluents are, on the left, the Yonne, Loing, 
Essonne, Eure, and Rille, and on the right, the Aube, Marne, and 
Oise. It communicates with the Loire by the canals of Loing, 
Orleans, and Briare. The Yonne unites it with the Sa6ne and the 
Rhine by the canals of Burgundy and those of the Rhone and 
Rhine; and the Oise connects it with the Somme, Scheld, and 
Sambre by the canals of Crozat, St. Quentin, and the Sambre. 
The most important affluent of the Seine on the right is the 
Marne. This descends from the plateau of Langres, and has a 
general direction parallel with the Seine, with which it unites at 
Charenton after a course of two hundred and thirty-six miles. 
It may be mentioned here that the valleys or basins of the Seine, 
Marne, and Yonne constituted the great field of conflict between 
Napoleon and the Allies in his brilliant campaign of 1814. 

S Of the streams which flow from France into the British 
annel, besides the Seine, we shall only note the Somme. It 
is comparatively a small river, rising at Fons-Somme, and pass¬ 
ing by St. Quentin, Ham, P^ronne, Amiens, and Abbeville. The 
last two are fortified places. The Somme is connected with the 
Oise by the canal of St. Quentin, and is skirted by the canal 
of Picardy, which joins the first-mentioned canal at St. Simon. 

The country on the north of France, especially the western 
portion of it, has, generally speaking, only a gentle slope 
towards the Rhine or the German Ocean. Of its rivers we shall 
say a word or two in speaking of Belgium and the adjacent parts 
of Germany; none of them, however, excepting it may be for 
very short distances, being frontier rivers. France has, then, 
on this side no natural, but only a political, boundary. To com¬ 
pensate for this disadvantage, many fortresses have been con¬ 
structed. These are most numerous between the river Meuse 
and the sea. Here, in the first line, are Givet, Maubeuge, Le 
Quesnoy, Valenciennes, Cond6, Lille, Bergues, and Dunkirk; in 
the second line, Rocroy, Avesnes, Landrecy, Cambray, Bouchain, 
Douai, Gravelines, B^thune, Aire, St. Omer, Ardres, and 
Calais; in the third line, Guise, Bapaume, and Boulogne; in the 
fourth line, Laon, La Ffere, P^ronne, Doulens, Hesdin, and Mon¬ 
treal ; in the fifth line, Vitry, Soissons, Amiens, and Abbeville; 
and lastly, in the sixth line, if we may use the expression, Paris. 
Between the Meuse and the Rhine, tnere are Bitche, Thionville, 
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Longwy, Montmddy, S&lan, M^ziferes, and Givet; and in the 
second line, Phalsbourg, Marsal, Metz, and Verdun. 

It is proper to mention here, also, the fortified places on the 
frontier of the Rhine, contributing as they do essentially to the 
defence of the country: they are New Brisach, Schelestadt, 
Strasburg, and Weissenburg. 

Among the fortresses in different parts of France which have 
been mentioned, one or two of the first rank, such as Grenoble 
and Briangon, have escaped notice, and so also Cette, Charenton, 
Montmddy, Embrun, &c., of secondary rank, not liable, from 
their situation, to be called into requisition for the national 
defence. 

The most important by far of all the fortified places at present 
of the French empire is undoubtedly Paris. In 1814, and again 
in 1815, it was taken by the allied armies, which were very nu¬ 
merous and powerful, and the city was but feebly fortified on its 
northern side, where the attack was made by the enemy in the 
first-mentioned year. The southern side had scarcely any de¬ 
fences to oppose to the Prussians, on the crossing of the Seine 
by the latter in the following year. Paris is now surrounded by 
a formidable chain of forts, that may be said to render it, when 
adequately garrisoned and supplied with provisions and the mu¬ 
nitions of war, impregnable by any force united Europe would 
be able to bring against it. 

If, then, in addition to the facts which have been stated above, 
we consider the vast control possessed by the French Govern¬ 
ment over the population and industry of the people, the number 
and excellency of the roads and railways by means of which 
their products as well as the troops of all descriptions can be 
conveyed from one point of the empire to another, we cannot 
fail to appreciate, in a very high degree indeed, its capacities 
for either offensive or defensive war. 


THE AFRICAN COLOUR-SERGEANT. 


i. 

Glares the volcano breath, 
Breaks the red sea of death, 
From Wagner’s yawning hold, 
On the besiegers bold. 

Twice vain the wild attack: 

Inch by inch, sadly, slow, 
Fights the torn remnant back, 
Face to the foe. 
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ii. 

Yet free the colours wave. 

Borne by yon Afric brave. 

In the fierce storm-wind higher: 
But, ah! one flashing fire:— 

He sinks! the banner falls 
From the faint, mangled limb, 
And droop to mocking walls 
Those star-folds dim! 

hi. 

Stay, stay the taunting laugh I 
See! now he lifts the staff, 
Clenched in his close-set teeth. 
Crawls from dead heaps beneath, 
Crowned with his starry robe, 
Till he the ranks has found: 

“ Comrades, the dear old flag 
Ne'er touched the ground." 


iv. 

0 deed so pure, so grand, 

Sydney might clasp thine hand! 
0 brother 1 black thy skin, 

But white the pearl within ! 
Man, who to lift thy race 
Worthy, thrice worthy art, 
Clasps thee, in warm embrace, 
A nation's heart I 


LATER RAMBLES OVER THE FIELD OF GETTYSBURG. 

[Concluded.] 

Following the crest of this ridge in a southward direction, we 
pass the residence of Dr. Krauth, one of the Professors in the 
Theological Seminary. It was near and in front of his house 
that we saw our line of battle formed, on July 1, when the 
First Corps went to meet the rebels. At first the doctor and 
his family intended to remain in their dwelling, although shot 
and shell fell thick and fast around them and some entered his 
house. Going to the cellar for safety, they soon found it to be 
little less dangerous there than above-stairs. Advised to leave 
by our men, who were bringing in their wounded and filling 
parlor, study, dining-room, and hall with them, and then by the 
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rebels when they gained possession of the hill, they went to the 
rear of the rebel lines as a place of safety, and returned after 
the battle to see their floors and carpets saturated with blood 
and their comfortable home iriade a scene of ruin. They were, 
however, not entirely singular in the injury which they sustained 
in their house and its furniture. Numerous other great sufferers 
might be named in the town and country. Some were obliged 
to flee for their lives, and lost all that they had, except the 
clothing that they wore at the time. It was sad to see houses 
entirely empty, with doors and walls shattered and torn, so as 
to render them unfit to dwell in until thoroughly repaired. 

Proceeding southward, we next pass the Theological Seminary, 
which was badly injured by the shot and shell which struck it 
and perforated its walls and burst into its rooms. This building 
was used, for the space of two months after the battle, as a 
hospital for both Union and rebel wounded. Here, in two 
adjacent rooms, lay for several weeks the rebel Generals Trimble 
and Kemper. Here also lay several other rebel officers, each 
receiving precisely the same attentions that our own wounded 
received, until their wounds were so far healed as to render their 
removal safe. The Theological Seminary of Gettysburg was a 
paradise compared with the Richmond prisons, in which so many 
of our officers and men have been permitted to suffer and to die 
for want of suitable food and care. We are proud of our noble 
government and of our fellow-citizens, of whom history will 
never be able to record that our disabled enemies were treated 
cruelly, or even with neglect. 

The dwelling of Rev. Dr. Schmucker, also a Professor in the 
Theological Seminary, stands but a short distance from the latter 
edifice. His house was injured even more than the buildings 
last named. This was owing to the fact that the enemy had 
placed several of their heavy guns in front of it, so that when 
ours on the Cemetery Hill replied to theirs, this building was 
directly in their range. Near the Seminary building also they 
had placed one of their most powerful guns, although it was at 
the time used as a hospital and contained many of our own 
wounded, thus creating a necessity for our men, in endeavoring 
to silence it, to run the risk of destroying the lives of their 
friends. This reminds us of what occurred in the town during 
the progress of the battle. A portion of Rhodes’s division lay 
in our street. They said to us, “You need apprehend no 
danger: we will do you no injury, and yotir army will not injure 
you. They will not shell the town, for then they woula be 
injuring their friends.** To this we replied, “ Our men will do 
any thing that may be done to drive you out: if shelling the 
town will do it, they will shell the town.** On the morning of 
Friday, a number of shells from Cemetery Hill came to pay 
their respects to the rebels in one end of the town, and soon, 
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whether previously designed or not, that part was nearly deserted 
by them, whilst they remained in that portion which was in the 
range of the hospitals. 

As we progress along the line of rebel works, our attention is 
arrested by the evidences we there find of the large number 
of cannon which they had in position. The batteries were 
placed at short intervals of several hundred yards from each 
other, and must have numbered upwards of two hundred guns in 
all. On the afternoons of the 2d and 3d of July, when 
the cannonading was most terrific, it appeared as if the whole 
line was belching forth fire and smoke, whilst the earth was 
made to quake with the concussion. And, in answer to theirs, 
we could see our guns sending their death-dealing missiles, the 
shells bursting over and around the spot where we had seen the 
enemy’s fire and the limbs and trunks falling torn and shivered. 
The fact is also noticeable, that, whilst the large number of our 
shells burst when sent on their dreadful errand, the reverse was 
true of theirs, especially of those manufactured in England and 
sent hither to help to establish the Southern Confederacy. There 
was a gracious providence in this; for had half the number 
exploded which the enemy threw, the slaughter of our men 
must have been greatly increased. It was a matter of terrible 
interest to witness from a distance the explosion of a shell: 
first there was the flash, then a little white cloud, then the 
report, and then the shower of fragments or enclosed balls 
falling amongst the men intended to be cut down. 

At the extreme right of the rebel lines, we notice a peculi¬ 
arity in their fortifications, and infer from it that they were 
specially intent upon accomplishing some important end there. 
This was nothing less than to turn our left flank. They had con¬ 
centrated a large force there under Hood, McLaws, and Ander¬ 
son, and used it with telling effect against General Sickles on the 
afternoon of Thursday, the 2d. At the same time they had 
constructed strong fortifications to defend themselves against an 
assault from our men. At the point where their line crossed 
the Emmettsburg road, they had constructed a semicircle with 
re-entering angles, so as to allow of cross-firing in all directions. 
This was the last point they yielded up; and near this, on Friday 
evening, the 3d, the battle of Gettysburg was ended. 

THE UNION LINES. 

Nearly due east from this point, at a distance of one mile 
and one-eighth, is a spur of Round Top, commonly known as 
Little Round Top. The ground lying between this hill and the 
rebel lines, and a slightly undulating plain extending a mile 
farther towards the north, was, on the afternoon of the 2d, the 
theatre of that terrible encounter which took place between 
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Anderson’s and McLaws’s divisions of Longstreet’s corps on the 
part of the rebels, and the Third Corps under General Sickles, 
supported on the right by a portion of the Second Corps under 
General Hancock, and later in the afternoon on the left bv the 
Fifth Corps under General Sykes, and a portion of the Sixth 
Corps under General Sedgwick, on our part. Over the inter¬ 
mediate space, with alternate success, the battle raged with ter¬ 
rific fury for two hours, from half-past four to half-past six p.m. 
Rose’s farm, especially a wheat-field, and Sherfy’s peach-orchard, 
were points of desperate and bloody contest. The wheat-field 
was strewn with rebel dead, and one grave near Rose’s garden 
alone contains four hundred of them. All over the ground also 
lay many of our brave and noble men who fell under the sure 
aim of rebel rifles. On Wednesday night and Thursday 
morning the rebels had taken up their position on the Seminary 
Ridge opposite our left centre, whilst Sickles lay along the Em- 
mettsburg road and nearly half a mile in advance of the direct 
line extending from our left centre to Round Top. This exposed 
his corps to the attack of the enemy, who advanced their infantry 
and artillery so rapidly upon him as to drive him back. A 
citizen residing on the Emmettsburg road, and whose house was 
situated in the midst of the fight and was struck ten times, 
twice by solid shot and eight times by shells, narrates many in¬ 
teresting particulars which he witnessed. He states that the 
rebels began by a rapid advance towards the Emmettsburg 
road, making a sudden rush from point to point with their artil¬ 
lery, until they had advanced about two hundred yards in front 
of his house, when our guns stationed in Zeigler’s woods and 
farther southward on Hancock’s line opened a concentrated fire 
upon them, and in ten minutes every thing living was gone. The 
artillery horses and most of the gunners were killed, and those 
who could run fled in terror. They abandoned six pieces of ar¬ 
tillery near his house. General Barksdale rode through the 
garden, and in a harsh and authoritative manner cried to his 
men, “Advance! advance!” which they did until they had 
reached a narrow row of bushes about four hundred yards in 
front of the house, where he fell mortally wounded. It seems 
he was intent on breaking our lines where, from the nature of 
the ground, which was low and wet, they were weakest. He 
had nearly reached Hancock’s left when he fell. This occur¬ 
rence arrested the further progress of his men, and caused them 
to fall back. But the enemy were still confident of success. 
They had massed a body of men on their extreme right under 
General Hood, with the intention of carrying our flank at Round 
Top. Sykes’s Fifth Corps had just arrived after a long march 
from Hanover, a distance of sixteen miles, and Barnes’s division 
placed on the top and left of Little Round Top, when their in¬ 
tention was discovered. To meet this, Barnes detached his 3d 
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Brigade, consisting of the 16th Michigan, 44th New York, 20th 
Maine, and 83d Pennsylvania, and commanded by the brave and 
lamented General Vincent. They were placed between the two 
Round Tops, and withstood Hood’s entire division for two hours. 
At each assault they repulsed the enemy with fearful loss. 
Nearly three hundred of their dead and one thousand of their 
wounded covered the ground in front of these four regiments. 
In the midst of the conflict their gallant commander, General 
Vincent, fell. Exhausted by severe exertion, the thinned 
columns of the enemy lay down behind the rocks for rest and 
shelter. Soon another brigade was sent forward to take their 
place, but were repulsed by Colonel Chamberlain in a desperate 

after this, the northwestern slope of Little Round Top 
became the scene of a most magnificent and decisive chaige. 
Immediately after the arrival of General Crawford with the 
Pennsylvania Reserves, he was ordered to post them to the right 
of the cross-road leading from the Taneytown to the Emmetts- 
burg road, and hold them there in reserve. In a very short time 
they were ordered thence to the left of the road and on the north¬ 
ern flank of Little Round Top. They had scarcely reached 
their new position when our men in front gave way, and came 
rushing through his lines to the rear, and the enemy in solid 
column came over the wheat-field and through the woods to the 
front of the hill. At this critical moment, General Crawford, at 
the head of one brigade and part of another, formed in two 
lines, seizing the colors of the leading regiment, rode in front 
of his men, and ordered an immediate advance upon the enemy. 
They moved forward in solid mass, sending two well-directed 
volleys into the ranks of the enemy, and, raising a terrific shout, 
rushed upon them, driving them back across a stone wall, through 
the woods and wheat-field, to a ridge beyond. 

Having retaken part of the ground that had been lost, he was 
informed by Colonel Fisher, commanding the 3d Brigade of his 
men, whom he had sent to the support of a brigade of Barnes’s 
division, which was occupying Little Round Top, that Round 
Top was not held by our men, and requesting that he might 
have permission to occupy it, at the same time' stating that 
Colonel Rice, of Barnes’s division, desired to co-operate. Per¬ 
mission was given, Colonel Chamberlain being in the advance, 
and the rebels were driven from Round Top without any fight¬ 
ing or the loss of a man on our part. This closed the fight on 
our left on the 2d of July. 

Whilst the highest praise is due to that portion of Barnes’s 
division which so long and so manfully stood up against the 
pressure of Hood’s massive columns and so often hurled them 
back with fearful slaughter, it is not invidious to state that had 
it not been for that successful charge of Crawford on Thursday 


charge. 

Soon 
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evening, Little Round Top and the Round Top would not 
have been ours, and thus the key of our position would have 
fallen into the hands of the enemy, whose skirmishers had 
already come to the foot of the rocks. On Friday evening, 
General Crawford’s command, by order of General Sykes, again 
advanced upon the enemy, driving Hood’s division completely 
back to the woods on the ridge which formed their line of de¬ 
fences, distant nearly a mile. The ground we had lost was thus 
retaken, an immense number of arms regained, one Napoleon 
gun, three caissons, the battle-flag of the 15th Georgia Regiment, 
and over five hundred prisoners, captured. 

In consequence of the fearful struggles which took place near 
and in front of* the Little Round Top, and the decisive im¬ 
pression here made upon the enemy, it has from the first been 
looked upon as a point of deepest interest, and visitors to the 
battle-field have not failed to go to see it. Thousands have 
stood upon its almost sacred summit, and, whilst they admired 
the beauty and extent of the landscape, the green fields and the 
wooded ridges that lay stretched out in the forefront, and the 
long line of blue mountains that skirted the distant sky, pre¬ 
senting a scene of rare loveliness, they did not wonder that a 
point which, by guns properly mounted, was capable of com¬ 
manding so extended a range of country, should be so eagerly 
desired and contended for by both armies. In our hands, it was 
the bulwark of our left; in theirs, they might from its summit 
have swept our entire line from thence to our centre. Hence 
their desperate determination to wrest it from us, and hence the 
obstinacy with which it was maintained. Each visitor listens 
with almost breathless interest to the story of the heroic deeds 
performed there by our brave soldiers. And it would be plea¬ 
sant, as it would be just, if space allowed and we knew precisely 
what part each one performed, to specify the numerous 
praiseworthy acts which every corps, division, company, oflicer, 
and private soldier, as well those who escaped unhurt and 
are yet serving their country, as those who fell wounded or dead 
in the sacred cause of order and good government, performed 
in the terrific scenes of that memorable day. But, whilst many 
who contributed most to the glorious victory of that evening 
must forever remain unknown to the world, those whose names 
are known will be held in lasting remembrance. The good 
and brave General Vincent fell between the two Round Tops; 
General Weed was mortally wounded by a bullet on Little 
Round Top; Lieutenant Hazlitt, who had charge of a battery 
on the summit of that hill, went to the aid of General Weed, 
and whilst bending over him, listening to his last words, was in¬ 
stantly killed by a bullet, and fell into the arms of General 
Weed as he expired, thus losing his life whilst performing this 
act of kindness to a dying friend. In the charge of Crawford’s 
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men on Thursday, the noble Taylor, colonel of the Bucktails, 
was killed. In the earlier part of the afternoon, General Zook, 
of the 1st division of Hancock's men, was killed, and General 
Sickles was so badly wounded as to render the amputation of 
his leg necessary. These facts are constantly recounted to the 
numerous visitors who frequent this scene of carnage and death. 

Proceeding northward along our lines, we soon reach the 
scene of the great struggle of Friday afternoon, July 3, in 
which Hancock’s position was attacked by Pickett’s division of 
Longstreet’s corps, with the view of breaking our left centre. 
This part of the battle-field is viewed with the greatest interest, 
as it was the point at which the enemy made his last great effort 
to gain that “glorious victory” which he had promised his 
subordinate officers and his men on that day. It was a desperate 
attempt,—a dying struggle. By it he had hoped to recover the 
lost fortunes of that day and the preceding. The rebel line of 
infantry, beginning with Pettigrew, of Heth’s division, on the 
left, and extending to Willcox and Wright, of Anderson’s divi¬ 
sion, on their right, must have been not less than a mile in length; 
and, by advancing and bringing up the right and most distant 
portions more rapidly than the left, the different portions would 
concentrate upon our line at nearly the same time, and be able 
most effectually to support each other. The portion of our line 
upon which the rebel forces were concentrated was not more 
than one-fourth of a mile in length, consisting of the Second 
Corps and a portion of the First of Doubleday. As our eye runs 
over these grounds, we can yet call vividly to mind the appear¬ 
ance of this fan-shaped mass, as we saw it on the day of battle, 
moving over towards our line, with the intention of penetrating 
it, like a wedge, and reaching our rear. The history of the day 
informs us how our men, lying on their faces whilst exposed, for 
two hours, to the fiercest cannonading of the war from more than 
one hundred guns of the enemy, no one daring to rise and take the 
wounded to the rear, suddenly rose to their feet and received the 
enemy’s charge. In approaching Stannard’s Vermont brigade, 
they diverged towards his right, and by a flank movement he took 
nearly all of them prisoners. The same was done with a second 
portion: so that nearly all of Pickett’s division were captured by 
Webbof Gibbon’s division of Hancock’s corps, and Stannard’s Ver¬ 
monters. Stannard’s command was placed near a clump of trees 
south of Hancock’s, and there received the rebels handsomely into 
their ranks and handed them back to the rear. 

Passing along this part of the line soon after the battle, we were 
struck with the evidences of the ferocity of the charge: horses 
lying in great numbers in the vicinity of the batteries, knapsacks, 
canteens, and other infantry accoutrements gathered in piles and 
scattered by thousands; caissons exploded and shells in profu¬ 
sion; and the numerous graves of Union soldiers, and trenches 
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filled with the rebel dead. But of the glorious results of this 
daring and foolhardy charge of the enemy, the noble manner in 
which a portion of the First Corps participated with the Second 
in the bloody conflict, the country is already sufficiently informed, 
and for this, devout gratitude to God has been rendered by hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of joyful hearts. 

meade’s head-quarters. 

At a short distance in the rear of Hancock’s position, under 
cover of the hill, and situated on the Taneytown road, is to be 
seen a small one-story wooden house. This was General Meade’s 
head-quarters on Thursday, and on Friday until in the after¬ 
noon. In a short time after the cannonading immediately pre¬ 
ceding Pickett’s charge began, so many of the enemy’s shells 
struck that house, the adjacent stables, and the surrounding 
grounds, that as many as eighteen dead horses were to be seen 
lying there on the next day. Some persons have supposed 
that the enemy had a knowledge of the fact that that spot was 
thus appropriated, and that they therefore concentrated their 
fire upon it. But it is far more probable that the fact that so 
many shot and shell struck that point was purely accidental; for 
it was situated in the rear, and on ground below the batteries 
which drew the enemy’s fire. So dangerous a position was, 
however, not long to be maintained, and General Meade and 
staff abandoned it for safer quarters, near the Baltimore Turn¬ 
pike. A most graphic description of the fury of that shower of 
shot and shell was given by Mr. Wilkinson, of the “New York 
Times,” at the time of the battle. 

Going eastward from the extreme right of the position occu¬ 
pied by Hancock, we pass through a small rocky grove, and 
soon reach the Taneytown road, lined on both sides with stone 
walls, one of which was used as breastworks by Schurz’s division 
of the Eleventh Corps. Immediately upon passing the east¬ 
ern wall, we enter upon the grounds consecrated as a National 
Cemetery. This is a tribute of a grateful people to those who 
fell in the bloody battle of Gettysburg. A more beautiful and 
appropriate locality could nowhere be found. The view which 
is thence afforded of the surrounding country, of the green fields, 
of the varying landscape, and of the distant hills which raise 
their modest summits to meet the bending sky, is perfectly en¬ 
chanting. Turn which way you will, the eye is feasted with 
beauty. In winter, the mountain which lies in the northwestern 
horizon is said, by one who has an observant eye and who has 
travelled extensively in Western Europe, greatly to resemble the 
distant Alps, with their ice-bound gorges and snow-covered sum¬ 
mits. And it is a most suitable spot for such a purpose, because 
it is nearly in the centre of that field on which our brave soldiers 
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laid down their precious lives, and commands at once a view of 
its whole area. At a distance of one mile and a half to the 
northwest, lies the scene of the fearful conflict of the first day, 
and from which our hard-pressed and wearied troops retired to 
this spot as a place of refuge, to await the arrival of the rest of 
our army. The Seminary and adjacent houses into which so 
many of our wounded were carried, and the College used for two 
months as a hospital for the rebel wounded, of whom it contained 
as many as seven hundred at one time, are all in full view. At a 
short distance to the north, in a broad valley, lies the village of 
Gettysburg. To the south and southeast are to be seen Culp’s 
and Wolf Hills; towards the south and southwest the two 
“ Round Topsand all around, at the distance of miles, the 
landscape rising to meet the sky, as if emblematic of the glories 
of that day when these earthly forms, now resting in hope, shall 
rise and mount the skies, to hear of war no more. 

On the northeastern brow of Cemetery Hill are yet to be 
seen those mounds of earth, behind which were stationed, on 
those memorable days, those heavy guns which were designed to 
protect our centre, and to dismount and take which the rebels 
put forth such gigantic, persevering, and desperate efforts. Sub¬ 
ject as they were to the fire of a vast circle of batteries, it is 
surprising that they escaped with so little damage; in fact, it is 
a wonder that a living man remained to work and guard them. 
But there they stood, amidst the flying missiles of destruction, 
affording, as long as their sound was heard, a sure evidence that 
our centre was yet safe and our cause hopeful; whilst, at the 
same time, we knew that they were dealing out death and de¬ 
struction to the enemy, overturning guns and caissons, cutting 
down horse and rider, and thinning the ranks of the defiant foe. 
It is a matter of no little surprise that but few of the monu¬ 
ments in the citizens’ cemetery, so beautiful before the battle, 
sustained any serious injury from our guns and those of the 
enemy. Many of them had been thrown down; but it has been 
said that this was done designedly by our men to prevent greater 
injury to them. 

At the southern foot of Cemetery Hill, at the right-hand side 
of the Baltimore Turnpike, under a cluster of locust-trees, were 
the head-quarters of General Howard; and a fourth of a mile 
east of this, among the rocks and trees, were those of General 
Wadsworth, of the first division of the First Corps. 

CULP’S HILL AND SPANGLER’S SPRING. 

To Culp’s Hill and Spangler’s Spring, however, every visitor 
turns his steps with earnest interest. The fight in their vicinity 
was extraordinary in its character, both for obstinacy and the 
great loss of life, especially on the part of the rebels. In tho 
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forest below the line of severest contest, lie the rebel dead, 
buried in long ditches, with such inscriptions as this written on 
adjacent trees: “ Here lie 45 Rebels,” and such like; whilst in a 
cleared spot in the rear of our line, quite a cemetery was formed 
for our men who had fallen in that vicinity, with appropriate 
designations at the heads of the graves. The latter have been 
raised and decently interred amongst the number of the two thou¬ 
sand “ honored dead” whose mortal remains have been deposited 
in the great National Cemetery. In the localities just referred 
to, yet remain the unmistakable evidences of the fearfulness of 
the conflict. A long line of breastworks, constructed mostly of 
timber, and planned by the best engineering skill, was built in 
an incredibly short space of time. These works, for the most 
part, yet remain as they were at the close of the battle; and it 
is earnestly hoped that they may continue untouched, as a me¬ 
mento of the battle, and as objects of grateful wonder, until time 
itself shall cause them to decay. The shattered tree-tops and 
the scarred timber, of which much is dying in consequence of 
the extent of the injury sustained, should all remain as mute 
teachers to the people of the land of the terrible earnestness of 
our men in resisting the progress of the enemy on Thursday 
evening, the 2d, and in driving them back again over these 
works on the following morning. All who have visited these 
grounds have stood and looked with amazement as they have 
seen the numerous marks of the storm of lead and iron which 
swept through this forest. They have picked up by hundreds 
and thousands the flattened Minie balls which were found lying 
profusely scattered over the ground where the rebels fought. It 
is a singular fact, which may perhaps be regarded as the strongest 
evidence of the earnestness with which our men fought, that 
these balls, as well as the broken and scarred timber, are nearly 
all on the rebel side of the line and facing our works, whilst 
there are comparatively few such evidences remaining on our 
side. The scarring must, therefore, have been mostly done by 
our rifles. On the contrary, no one can deny that the rebels 
were just as earnest in gaining this hill and breaking our right 
flank as our men were in maintaining it, when their officers were 
willing to accomplish it at the risk of losing so many men. The 
severity of their loss was shown by the numbers they left dead 
in front of our breastworks. All those who visited that locality 
immediately after the battle have testified that they were lying 
so thick as to cover each other. A well-educated and intelligent 
rebel whom we afterwards met was free to confess to the 
severity of their loss. He stated that General Stuart’s brigade 
of Johnston’s division, composed mostly of Marylanders, was 
pitted against Kane’s brigade of Geary’s division of the Twelfth 
Corps, near Spangler’s Spring. In their charge upon our 
breastworks they lost one thousand five hundred out of two thou- 
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sand two hundred men. A North Carolina regiment broke at 
the first fire. The 1st Maryland (rebel) charged upon the 5th 
Ohio and lost four hundred men. The charge was undertaken, 
although General Stuart earnestly protested against it. Our 
informant, who was in front of the rock behind which the 
general had his head-quarters, overheard him when he sent his 
protest. Stuart’s brigade was for a while opposed to Lock¬ 
wood’s, and thus the two 1st Maryland regiments, Union and 
rebel, confronted each other. Afterwards such a disposition 
was made of the forces as to bring Stuart’s in front of Kane’s 
brigade. 

No reflecting person can pass over this battle-field without 
being filled with sad thoughts concerning the vast amount of 
property destroyed, of treasure and materials wasted, and espe¬ 
cially the large number of valuable human lives destroyed. 
As we pass from grave to grave, we are forced to say within 
ourselves, Here lies one who was not only useful and dear to 
his friends, but an honor to his country. Why have so many 
hearts been filled with sorrow, so many homes made desolate, 
and the land filled with mourning ? Why have men who have 
formerly been friends been suddenly turned into foes, and those 
who would before have saved each other from flood or fire, met 
each other in deadly conflict ? Whatever may be said in regard 
to other cases, in this it must be said that it was causeless. 
The rebellion which originated this war was, without doubt, 
engendered and nourished by the worst of human passions, 
and it has demanded for its gratification that the whole land 
should be deluged with blood. But, whilst this war has tended 
to a very great extent to embitter men against each other, 
and to nourish the evil passions of the human heart, it has 
also given occasion to the exercise of the finer feelings of our 
nature and to the highest forms of Christian benevolence. 
Many men and women who would have fainted at the sight of 
blood, and who would have started back at the groans of the 
suffering, have suddenly found themselves in the bloody field, 
or in the hospital amongst the wounded and dying. Private 
houses almost without number have been thrown open to receive 
those whose wounds required attention, and their inmates, un¬ 
tiring in their labors, have freely given almost every thing 
they possessed that might be of service to the suffering. Some, 
as well women as men, have found themselves urged as by 
some strange impulse, and regardless of personal danger, amidst 
the unusual music of Minie balls, in the battle-field, giving water 
to the thirsty, and moistening the brow of the fevered, and as 
their present reward have heard the dying utterances: “Angel 
hands ! God bless you!” None did more than should have been 
done; but many did their duty nobly. 
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THREE MONTHS AROUND CHARLESTON BAR; OR THE GREAT 
SIEGE AS WE SAW IT. 

BY ROBERT STEWART DAVIS. 

It is the middle of June, 1863. We stand upon the Govern¬ 
ment pier at Port Royal, South Carolina, watching under 
a burning sun for the coming of the United States steamer 
Arago from New York. There is every evidence of military 
life around us. Looking up the pier, we see, clustered almost 
upon the beach of Hilton Head Island, the little village Port 
Royal, with its long, low buildings all sporting canvas roofing, 
which glitters in the sunlight like a canopy of pearls—but it 
is not. 

The pier is crowded with quartermaster, commissary, and 
ordnance stores; vessels are being loaded and discharged; 
steamers are arriving and departing, this from Fort Pulaski, 
that for Folly Island; tugs are screeching through steam-whis¬ 
tles as large as themselves; teams, with “ U.S.” on them in big 
black letters, are waiting for their “ turn,” or rattling down 
empty to the base of operations, or dragging their slow lengths 
along under heavy loads of hay, army bread, and empty shell; 
details of soldiers work easily in the broiling heat, or listlessly 
sit upon box and barrel, waiting for a breeze to spring up; con¬ 
trabands, bare-headed, their wool glistening with oil, and the 
whites of their eyes rolling with a comical humor, are indulging 
in free-labor, interspersing their work with sly shuffles ana 
weird plantation-melodies; officers are shouting orders, and 
quartermasters riding hither and thither; the harbor is covered 
with vessels,—every thing from a ship to a sloop is lazily riding 
at anchor on the scarce-heaving bosom of the tide; men-of-war 
are not wanting, but, like sullen sea-dogs, slumber in the midst 
of so much life, always ready, however, for action; above them 
all towers the “ Wabash,” the gallant steam-frigate which made 
yonder fort guarding the harbor-entrance too hot for the rebels 
some eighteen months ago, and General Drayton fled without 
regrets from Admiral Dupont; beyond is Beaufort River, and 
near its mouth lie seething in the sun the monitors, repairing 
after their April combat with Sumter; we cannot see the village 
of Beaufort, some six miles up this winding river, so we will 
content ourselves with distant views of Port Royal, St. Helena, 
and Paris Islands, as they stretch along the horizon with their 
white beaches, clustering palmettos, and plantation-houses peep¬ 
ing out from orange ana magnolia groves. 

This is an interesting view; but it would be more so if the 
sun were not so hot and the sand-flies hovered less thickly 
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around your face trickling with perspiration. But look! the 
soldiers, stevedores, and contrabands have ceased their work, 
and are gazing seaward. “ There she is !” exclaims an old salt, 
“square-rigged forward and schooner-rigged aft.” Yes; it is 
the Arago, three days from New York, and bringing to us news 
from a far country. Hope it is a victory of the Army of the 
Potomac! She is yet beyond the bar, and steaming towards 
the channel-entrance. The men on the signal-station have long 
since descried her, and signalled to Fort Pulaski and Beaufort, 
“ The Arago is in sight.” 

“ She carries a flag at her fore,” cries an officer, who, seated 
upon a lofty pile of hay, gazes intently with his marine-glass 
upon the coming vessel. “A flag at her fore? a general is 
on board; somebody is to be relieved,” sagely remarks a vete¬ 
ran soldier at our elbow. u Anoder ginral,” says a contraband. 
“ Gwine take Charleson sure, now.” As the vessel slowly 
steams along the channel and passes the buoys which dot her 
proper course, we forget the sand-flies, the heat, the ever-pre¬ 
sent fleas, the thoughts of home and victories, while we wonder 
who the general can be so unexpectedly appearing in the harbor. 
We are not long thus wondering. The foot of the pier is sud¬ 
denly cleared of all encumbrances; the half-discharged vessels 
are towed away, and drop anchor at a respectful distance; civi¬ 
lians, soldiers, and contrabands cluster upon every conceivable 
spot for a good view; the paddle-wheels of the approaching 
steamer move more slowly; lines are thrown from her deck; 
the bow, breast, and stern lines are made fast; proudly she 
moves into her berth, the gang-plank is thrown out, and the 
Arago is with us once again. The mail is carried on shore,— 
thirty pouches. What an army of educated men we have ! 
Officers, always the preferred race in a military department, 
rush on board to greet returning friends and get all the news, 
as well as all the papers, while we privates and civilians ask the 
strangers who peer over the bulwarks, “ What general have you 
on board ?” 

Ah! there goes the new general. A young man, thirty-three, 
perhaps, medium height, stoutly built, dark-bearded and pierc¬ 
ing-eyed. How leisurely he walks up the pier, as if he had 
been here a twelvemonth ! A blouse, Kossuth hat, single star, 
and a few staff-officers. The greatness of this general does not 
consist, at least, in finery or the flourish of trumpets. But, 
nevertheless, he is a great general, and, as he winds his way 
towards head-quarters, some irreverent civilian exclaims, “ Who 
would have thought that was General Gillmore ?—the man who 
reduced Fort Pulaski when fossilized warriors had laughed at 
his plans.” Yes, this is the hero of Tybee Island, who startled 
Colonel Olmstead, the rebel commandant, by building powerful 
1 itteries under the very guns of Pulaski, and breaching it 
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with rifled cannon a mile distant. He has come down here, so 
rumor says, to make the same experiment upon Sumter, and 
prove that there are yet greater heights for nations to attain in 
the science of artillery, and especially in the reduction of forti¬ 
fications. 

Gillmore has been with us but an hour; yet it is generally 
understood that he has relieved Hunter and assumed command 
of the department. When any thing is “generally understood” 
in a department like this, where we have had so little news for 
the last two months, it must be true: therefore we were not 
surprised on the morrow as we read an official order assuming 
command, signed by Q. A. Gillmore, in a large hand, with a 
stroke as bold as a lion’s. 

“ But where is General Gillmore?” asks every one, as he tramps 
through the burning sand, ankle-deep, for a glimpse at the new 
general. “ The Mary Benton went out early this morning with 
a flag at her fore: must have gone up to Folly Island,” re¬ 
plied the officer of the guard. Off so soon to his field of future 
operations ? Soldiers begin to look martial, civilians to guess, 
correspondents to prophesy, and contrabands nod their heads 
suspiciously. 

Yes, Gillmore means work . Wish we could say as much for 
all our generals. Even before he came here, he had determined 
upon his plan of operations. 

What will be the route to Charleston selected by the young 
general ?—Pocotaligo, or James Island ? Neither: both of them 
have been tried and failed. Moreover, Beauregard is prepared 
for any advance by these routes. Will Gillmore make an over¬ 
land expedition against the threatened city ? Not at all. In 
his “mind’s eye, Horatio,” is the slow and sure progress of a 
siege, and not the uncertain advance of a small army. 

Folly Island is chosen as his base of operations. This island 
is six miles long by half a mile in width, and is separated from 
Morris Island, immediately north of it, by Lighthouse Inlet, an 
elbow of the sea about a quarter of a mile in width. General 
Hunter’s forces, last April, took possession of this island, and 
it has since been under the command of Brigadier-General 
Yogdes. No fortifications have been erected except upon its 
southern extremity, commanding the entrance to Stono Inlet; 
and, in addition to building a lookout one hundred and fifty feet 
in height, about a mile from the northern end of the island, 
nothing has been done by our forces worthy of mention. The 
rebels are in force upon Morris Island.. Their pickets and 
ours talk familiarly across the inlet, and exchange tobacco and 
papers for coffee, by means of mimic boats made of boards and 
drift-wood. Yessels with precious freight! may no officer of 
the picket-guard, with eagle-eye, spy you outward-bound on 
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perilous passage, or adverse wind and tide bear you from expect¬ 
ant consignees into the foaming breakers on the distant bar! 

Such is the condition of affairs on Folly Island which greets 
General Gillmore upon his first visit. In one day the scene 
changes : horses, wagons, shovels, gabions, fascines, and cannon 
begin to leave Port Royal for Folly Island; and Gillmore him¬ 
self is seldom seen at Port Royal. 

But the forts have fired their parting salutes to General 
Hunter, and the Arago, freighted with plethoric sutlers, dis¬ 
charged soldiers, and homesick civilians, has borne him north¬ 
ward : therefore, if we wish to be with the “ general command¬ 
ing,” we must leave our snug quarters, and, trusting our precious 
lives to a Government transport, take passage for Folly Island. 
At Folly Island, then, we find ourselves safely landed,—no 
thanks to the parties who sold that miserable steamer to the 
Government. But we have come up here to note the progress 
of the fourth expedition against Charleston: therefore we will 
forgive the faithless contractors, and hope that the rebels will 
give us even as good a chance for escape from evil. 

Folly Island! a fit retreat for a misanthrope. Fleas, bred 
by thousands in the scorching sand, hop upon you at every 
step; snakes of all sizes and tastes glide before your eyes; 
alligators suspiciously doze in marshes or on the banks of 
creeks; wood-ticks anxiously watch their opportunity to drop 
upon you from every tree and bury themselves in your flesh; 
sand-flies hover about your face; mosquitos, with fangs like 
a tailor’s bill, bleed you night and day,—as also the sutlers; 
centipedes and sand-crabs hide themselves in your tent and 
blanket; and, surrounded by all these irritants, you exclaim, 
“ Mercy! I came here, not to fight the worst forms of ani¬ 
mated nature, but the rebels.” 

The tide is out, and along the hard beach we walk towards 
the northern end of the island. We walk, I say, because we 
cannot ride in the army-wagons, though they, empty, rattle 
by us on their way. General Vogdes has forbidden any one 
to ride in these wagons. We hail a driver, plead with him 
for a ride, though it be but a mile; he stubbornly refuses; 
we tell him that we are men of standing and character, at 
home at least,—we are covered with perspiration, and the sun 
beats through our palmettos as if they were the tissue-fabric 
of a school-girl’s head-dress : no sign of remorse sits upon the 
brow of the easily riding teamster,—no tear of sympathy 
stands in his eye or trickles down his bronzed cheek like a 
stream of w T ater on a “ brown-stone front:” he is inexorable. 
Crack goes his whip, the horses make a spasmodic attempt 
at a gallop, and, as the empty wagon lumbers onward, the 
teamster cries, “ You know I can’t; Vogdes has ordered it.” 

Wondering who this General Yogdes is, we leave the beach, 
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and, passing yonder palmetto-hammock, reach the Campbell 
House, his head-quarters. There he is, sitting upon the porch, 
and reading, as is his wont, some military treatise. Quick- 
spoken, voice inclined to harshness, full-bearded, bronzed face, 
small, keen eye, hair slightly gray, forehead well developed, 
excitable in manner, excessively strict in discipline,—this is 
General Vogdes. He has been in command of this island 
since the April expedition, and is probably one of the best- 
informed generals in the service. 

From him, after proving ourselves highly respectable indi¬ 
viduals in search of information not contraband, we procure 
“passes’* to go to the front. Leaving the Campbell House, 
—which, by the way, is the only house on the island, and was 
formerly owned by a secessionist of that name,—a walk of 
three miles, through sand, thickets, and woods, brings us to 
the “Lookout.” It is a tower built of pine-tree trunks, rising 
above and porperly fastened to each other to the distance of 
one hundred and forty-five feet. From its top we can see, 
not only the country for miles around, but we can look into 
Charleston and over all its forts and sea-coast defenses. Yon¬ 
der, off the bar, stretches the blockading squadron, with steam 
up and cable ready to slip whenever a blockade-runner shall 
heave in sight. Just inside the bar lies the “ New Ironsides.” 
She has held this menacing position since April last. A little 
over a mile ahead of us is the northern end of this island; you 
see it skirted by a line of trees and brushwood. Now look 
across Lighthouse Inlet. That is Morris Island on the lower 
end of which you see eight immense circular sand-hills extend¬ 
ing parallel with the beach about a mile upward. Those hills 
are certainly natural fortifications; and upon each of them the 
rebels have mounted a gun traversing two-thirds of the circle, 
so that they are able to reply to an attack either from the sea 
or from Folly Island. 

General Gillmore has determined to capture those batteries 
and gain a foothold on Morris Island. How will he do it ? It 
will be done by strategy of the highest order and genius. He 
has already planned the erection of two lines of siege-batteries 
behind yonder skirt of woods. “But,” you say, “how can he 
build batteries under the very guns of the rebels on Morris 
Island without their discovering it ?” Ah! that is the very stra¬ 
tegy of which we have been speaking; and if such a work shall 
be accomplished, we think you will acknowledge that Gillmore 
possesses strategic powers of greater value than any which have 
yet been developed by this war. 

Look ! the work has already been commenced. A secret road 
has been cut in the night through the woods leading from the 
rear to the front, where the batteries are to be built. Upon 
this road has been laid brushwood to a depth of two feet, and 
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the brushwood covered with dirt, so that there shall be no rum¬ 
bling of army-wagons and cannon-trucks as they go over it; 
night is our ready ally, and every thing is done as silently as 
possible; trees without roots thicken the brushwood in front of 
the sand-ridges behind which are the battery lines; five hundred 
men work like beavers in the darkness, none speaking above a 
whisper, while one hundred men in the day ply their spades be¬ 
neath the shade of friendly trees ; no strangers but the twinkling 
stars see the materials for the batteries hauled up to the front 
in wagons with leather washers and axles well greased; the 
horses of the loaded teams are led, so that they may be silently 
taken to the place of deposit; the rebels picket the mast of a 
blockade-runner which lies stranded off the mouth of Lighthouse 
Inlet, but they are unable to discover any unusual movements 
on the part of the “Yankees,” and, while our men are building 
battery after battery, poor rebel* looks over from Morris Island, 
and—suspects nothing. 

How nobly have our men worked ! It is but seventeen days 
since the first spadeful of dirt was thrown up, yet the batteries 
are completed, and from their concealment forty-seven guns and 
mortars frown at the rebel batteries on Morris Island. They are 
regular siege-batteries, built in two lines, the first of which is by 
far the longer. Their line of fire forms, with the line of fire of 
the rebel batteries on Morris Island, an angle of thirty degrees. 
The first line is twelve hundred yards from the rebel batteries; 
the second, twenty-two hundred. They are casemated and 
reveted with gabions, fascines, and. sand-bags. The first line 
has eight batteries and eight magazines, besides a bomb-proof, 
splinter-proofs, and surgeries. The second line has two batte¬ 
ries, two magazines, and the same complements as the other. 
Thus there are, in both lines, ten batteries. 

Is it not strategy to build such batteries under the very eyes 
and ears of the enemy ? How unconscious of impending danger 
the enemy are! General Ripley is in command of the jebel 
forces on Morris Island, and the day after the completion of 
these batteries, he reviews, from yonder sand-hill, Folly Island 
with his field-glass. What is his opinion ? Listen, while he 
turns to his aids and says, “ The Yankees have no batteries on 
Folly Island: to-morrow at daybreak take three hundred men, 
cross the inlet, and drive their pickets down the island.” Poor 
Ripley! could he penetrate with his vision these friendly woods, 
what would he say to forty-seven guns and mortars in such close 
proximity to his head-quarters ? 

But while we have been watching the erection of these bat¬ 
teries, other events, of equal importance, have been transpiring 
upon this island. To the southward as far as Stono River stretch 
the long lines of artillery and infantry camps; the army of the 
Department of the South has been silently gathering here for 
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the grand combat. It is not a large army, to be sure; but Gillmore 
will not ask for reinforcements until he establishes a claim to 
them,—another proof of a good general. 

Let us leave the Lookout and revisit the Campbell House; we 
shall find Gillmore there in consultation with his officers: be¬ 
sides, we wish you to see three generals upon whom he mainly 
relies for the execution of his plans. There they are, talking 
together upon the Veranda. That young man with sandy 
moustache, closely-cut hair, well-knit frame, large, restless eye, 
and genial countenance, is Brigadier-General Strong: he was 
with General Butler in New Orleans, and is the prototype of 
our idea of the old hero. A tall man, middle-aged, reserved in 
manner and conversation, yet quick in all his movements, is now 
listening attentively to the story of a spy who has just been 
captured within our lines: that is Brigadier-General Terry, an 
officer of great executive ability, to whom Gillmore can well 
intrust any part of the proposed expedition. Brigadier-General 
Seymour stands near him: he was an artillery officer in Fort 
Sumter under Major Anderson. It is fitting that he should have 
a part in the present attempt to repossess it. He is a dashing 
officer, full of fire and courage. 

To-morrow, the 10th of July, is the day appointed for the 
opening of the grand assault. The magazines of the batteries 
have been filled, and every thing on land is ready for action, 
while off the bar is the monitor fleet, which has come up from 
Port Royal fully repaired and in good order for a trial of its 
virtues. Admiral Dahlgren has succeeded Dupont in command 
of this fleet, and several of the monitors have changed their 
April commanders for others,—no less brave, if not as expe¬ 
rienced. General Gillmore has ordered the plan of attack as 
follows. The batteries are to open upon Morris Island and fire 
as rapidly as possible; the iron-clad fleet is at the same time to 
take position, in the main ship-channel off Morris Island, and 
enfilade the rebel batteries; General Strong’s brigade are to go 
up Folly River in launches, and, secreting themselves behind the 
woods which skirt Lighthouse Inlet on the left, await the oppor¬ 
tunity to land on Morris Island and carry the batteries by 
assault. While Morris Island is thus the real point of attack, 
General Terry with his division is ordered to proceed up Stono 
River in transports, and, landing upon James Island, to make a 
feint against Charleston in that direction. 

Such are the orders issued, and the troops prepare to carry 
them into execution. How thrilling, yet how solemn, is the scene 
around us! The last day of preparation has ended, and the 
twilight shades, deepening, cast a strange gloom over the busy 
camps where men prepare for the death-struggle of the morrow. 
Nothing interrupts the quiet of the evening hour save the boom¬ 
ing of artillery in the direction of James Island, on our left, 
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which proves that General Terry’s forces are already executing 
their movement. In our camps are the scenes of the night 
before battle: the soldier cleans his gun, makes sure of its 
soundness, and packs in his cartridge-box ammunition for the 
coming death-woj*k. This , we thought, is the prose of war; the 
last supper of hard-tack and coffee, the loud laughing and sing¬ 
ing of some, the quiet conduct and meditation of others, the 
writing of letters to loved ones at home, the speculations on the 
battle’s issue, the thoughts of wounds and death which even the 
veteran cannot drive from his mind, and the Sabbath-stillness 
of the camps as the shrill bugle echoes through the woods, “ Put 
out the lights, put out the lights,” make us feel sad as we think 
of the brave men so soon to fall. But the men sleep, and the 
moon, slow-rising, casts her gentle rays upon the silent tent of 
the warrior, or sparkles upon the sea-waves where ride the iron¬ 
clads, skirting like grim sentinels the distant horizon. 

The morning comes, and the gray dawn has scarcely streaked 
the sky, yet the troops are under arms and await impatiently the 
signal-gun which will announce the opening of our batteries. 
General Gillmore has long since taken his position in the look¬ 
out, from which he can watch every movement. General Vogdes 
is in command of the batteries, and General Seymour has a 
general supervision of all the troops. 

What are the rebels on Morris Island doing? Sleeping; un¬ 
conscious that within a mile of them the Yankee Gillmore has 
forty-seven guns and mortars soon to open their death-dealing 
fire. They have thought that this demonstration against Charles¬ 
ton would be made by the old route, James Island, and, accord¬ 
ingly, have depleted Morris Island of their artillery-men and 
infantry to meet the advance of General Terry. 

But look to the left! Forty launches, containing General 
Strong’s storming-column, are creeping up Folly River so noise¬ 
lessly, with their muffled oar-locks, that you cannot hear them, 
though only a quarter of a mile distant; the iron-clad fleet has 
crossed the bar and taken up its position in the main ship-channel 
off Morris Island; two hundred axemen suddenly spring from 
behind our batteries and fell the trees which hide them from 
rebel view; embrasure after embrasure is laid bare; the rebel 
pickets on Morris Island are paralyzed at the sight. Forty-seven 
guns and mortars even under their eyes, and they not know it! 
how they must have cursed the “mudsills” ! 

The signal-gun has been fired, and now our batteries shake 
the island with their rapid fire, and the monitors join in the 
fearful chorus. In vain the rebels attempt to serve their guns; 
the men are panic-stricken, and our bursting shells, tearing 
through their batteries, envelop them in sand. Neither is Gene¬ 
ral Strong wanting. Slowly from their place of concealment 
come the barges; they are greeted with a volley from the rebel 
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rifle-pits upon the left; but all attempts to prevent their landing 
are in vain. Already Strong, in his anxiety to be the first on 
Morris Island, has jumped into the water over his head, and now, 
completely soaked, he sits upon the sacred soil and empties the 
water from his boots while his brigade is landing and forming in 
column. The enemy are driven from the rifle-pits, and Strong, 
with boots in one hand and sword in the other, turns to his com¬ 
mand, cries, “ Come on, boys! I will lead you,” and dashes for¬ 
ward ; our batteries and monitors cease firing; the troops, with 
flags flying and at charge-bayonets, run at full speed for the 
rebel batteries; the first battery is reached and taken ; our flag 
waves from its summit, and now the men rush with wild cheers 
onward, planting the Stars and Stripes successively upon every 
battery on the lower end of Morris Island. Glorious sight! to 
see this insulted flag again defiantly wave in full view of Charles¬ 
ton. Sumter is no longer silent, but as our men are driving the 
rebels in full flight up the beach, she opens upon the victorious 
troops a slow fire from her barbette guns. But she is impotent 
to check the grand advance; Generals Gillmore and Seymour 
are already upon Morris Island, witnessing from a captured bat¬ 
tery the defeat of the enemy; artillery, troops, and ammunition 
are sent across the inlet from Folly Island; the sun has scarce 
reached his meridian, yet the rebels have been driven to within 
eight hundred yards of Fort Wagner, and General Gillmore, 
thanks to his genius and the bravery of our troops, is in posses¬ 
sion of three-fourths of Morris Island. Thus ends the first 
day’s action, and, since Wagner has proved an obstacle to fur¬ 
ther progress, our troops content themselves with throwing up 
temporary defensive works, in order that they may not lose in 
the coming night the advantage gained by such a close approach 
to Wagner. 

There have been many instances of individual bravery and 
daring to-day. Did you see General Seymour ride boldly past 
our sharpshooters, and, reining in his horse, calmly sit within 
range of the enemy’s riflemen in front of Wagner and examine 
that fort? “Crack” go their rifles; the bullets whistle over 
and around him; he raises himself in his saddle, and, doffing 
his cap, makes three very polite bows to the Wagner rebels, and 
contemptuously walks his horse back into our lines. 

Have you an eye for the ridiculous ? Look at the sailors in 
the deserted rebel camps. They manned the boat-howitzers 
accompanying General Strong’s brigade, and, having accom¬ 
plished their part of the expedition, are in search of fun and 
plunder. One of them catches a mule, and, having improvised a 
bridle by attaching a long rope to the mule’s mouth, he takes 
his seat upon the animal’s rump. While Jack is vainly endea¬ 
voring, despite the mule’s kicking and rearing, to retain his 
equilibrium, his superior officer sees him, and says, u Jack, why 
Vol. I.—12 
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don’t you ride amidships? You will get along better.” Jack 
draws himself up with all dignity, and, saluting the officer, 
replies, “Well, this is the first craft I ever commanded, and I 
think it’s a pity if I can’t ride on the quarter-deck /” 

Here come some prisoners down the beach, taken in to-day’s 
action. Let us talk with them; they are a curious set of fellows. # 
Hear them cheer the “old flag.” They may be sincere in this, 
—more likely not. Lieutenant-Colonel Hall, the Provost-Marshal 
General, is talking with one of them, an Irishman belonging to 
the regular South Carolina Artillery. 

“Pat,” said the marshal, “you are a rebel.” 

“Devil a bit of it,” replied Pat; “I’m a Union man, that’s 
what I am,—a Union man.” 

“Pat, which would you rather have, a parole or exchange?” 

“ I nather want parool or axchange; but I want to go to Bostin; 
fur I’m a Union man.” 

While our Folly Island forces have been thus successful, 
General Terry’s division have also met the enemy in force on 
James Island, and successfully repulsed an attack made upon them 
by a large body of rebels near Secessionville. Having succeeded 
in fully accomplishing his part of the expedition, he will with¬ 
draw his forces under cover of night, and before morning they 
will join their victorious comrades on Morris Island. This en¬ 
gagement on James Island was the maiden fight of the first 
Northern colored regiment, the 54th Massachusetts. Nobly did 
they acquit themselves. Meeting, as our advance pickets, the 
brunt of the enemy’s onset, they fought like heroes. Some of 
these gallant men refused to surrender, and were cut down at 
their posts, willingly yielding up life to show their devotion to 
the cause for which they fought. Such was the gallantry and 
bravery of this regiment, vindicating beyond a doubt the colored 
man of the North as a man of patriotism and courage. 

After the rebels had retreated, a sergeant belonging to this 
regiment, and very stunted, was seen bringing into our lines a 
rebel soldier. The rebel was one of those tall specimens of 
chivalry who seemed to have been originally intended for astro¬ 
nomical observations, while his captor was a stunted negro who 
could with ease have walked between the legs of his prize. It 
was a ludicrous sight; the little negro with expanding eyes, large 
mouth, ivory-glistening, lugging his own gun and that of his 
prisoner, and beside him was a long-haired, sunken-jawed, sallow¬ 
faced specimen of Southern vegetation, humbly following his 
enterprising colored brother. He may have been a conservative, 
who thought that “the negro wouldn’t fight!” 

To-morrow morning General Strong will try to carry Fort 
Wagner by assault; his brigade are in the front and ready for 
the trial. But the night creeps on apace; “taps” have been 
sounded, and the men, wearied with the fierce conflict of the 
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day, have covered themselves with their blankets and laid down 
in the sand to sleep. You wonder how one can sleep thus under 
the fire-flashing guns of Sumter. This, friend, is war. These 
men two years ago would have been startled from their slumbers 
by the bark of a house-dog; but now even the howling shell 
bursting over their camps disturbs not the heavy sleep of the 
wearied veterans. May their dreams be of glory and promotion! 
This is our wish as we lay aside the note-book and blow out the 
light around which hover insects courting death,—fit emblems of 
the Confederacy! 


CAVALRY SONG. 

BY GEO. H. BOILER. 

Draw your girths tight, boys: 

This morning we ride, 

With God and the right, boys, 

To sanction our side, 

Where the balls patter. 

Where the shot shatter, 

Where the shells scatter 
Red death far and wide. 

Pause not to think, boys, 

Of maidens in tears: 

Only this drink, boys, 

Let’s toss to our dears: 

Then 0 for the battle, 

The mad charging battle, 

The cannon’s fierce rattle, 

The victors’ wild cheers! 

Look to your arms, boys, 

Your friends tried and true: 
How the blood warms, boys! 

The foe is in view! 

Forward! break cover! 

Ride through them! ride over 
Them! baptize the clover 
With blood as with dew. 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


“Thb History of West Point,” by Captain E. C. Boynton, deserves imme¬ 
diate and cordial acknowledgments. 

Of all the spots of historic interest that cluster thick on the eastern slope 
of our broad continent, and over which the memories of three-quarters of a 
century yet linger in fond association, none more forcibly recalls to the intel¬ 
ligent tourist the patriotic xeal, the untiring devotion, the conscientious dis¬ 
charge of duty, that animated the undaunted souls of our fathers, than those 
that meet his eye upon every side as he ascends the Rhine of America. From 
the isle of Manhattan to where the Mohawk empties its seething waters into 
the parent flood, up past the Tappan Zee and the site of “Wolfert’s Roost,” 
and through the granitic gates of the Highlands, every reach of flowing river, 
every height crowned with clustering cedars, every field waving with golden 
cereals, every nook and glade, every peak and pasture, has its legend and its 
history. But, possessing beyond all others all the varied attractions of grand 
and imposing natural scenery, and glorious and ennobling Revolutionary asso¬ 
ciations, is the spot rendered sacred by the footsteps of Washington, and whose 
very hill-tops shuddered at the treason of Arnold. 

Seated on a plateau overlooking the broad and noble Hudson, embosomed 
in an amphitheatre of mountains that look down as serenely upon our peace¬ 
ful commerce as of yore they did on frowning battlements and contending 
armies, West Point is to our people one of the Meccas of the heart. Sepa¬ 
rated but a few miles from the scene where plotted treason, on the eve of its 
successful consummation, was baffled by incorruptible loyalty; having been 
the home of most of the prominent leaders of our great Revolution, including 
the hero of Poland, and him who was “ first in the hearts of his countrymen,” 
and, since the conclusion of that most important struggle in the annals of 
Liberty, having been made the nursery of our army, and as a military school 
been fostered by the government until from its small beginnings it has become 
one of the most prominent of military institutions, ranking second to none of 
those that for centuries have been nurtured and cherished by the mightiest 
potentates of other nations, West Point demands from the student more than 
a passing notice, and from the patriot more than a casual thought. 

The work before us is designed by its author to fill up a great hiatus in onr 
military annals. The importance of West Point, in a strategical point of view, 
during the Revolution; and the origin, progress, and success of the Military 
Academy, present a wide field to the diligent inquirer. That the task has 
been faithfully and intelligently performed, the volume itself will conclusively 
answer. It carries us back to the time of the original grant by Royal Letters 
Patent in 1728, and traces its growth in importance to the present day through 
all the vicissitudes of fortune and war and policy; it points to the erection of 
its earliest field-work in 1778, and the manufacture and use of the great chain 
that locked the entrance to the Highlands against the passage of the British 
fleet; as an interesting episode in its early history, and with which it was 
intimately connected, it gives from authentic documents, long since the food 
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of moths and antiquarians, a succinct memoir of the ill-fated Andr6, who, to use 
his own words, “buoy’d above the terror of death by the consciousness of a 
life devoted to honorable pursuits,” met his terrible fate “like a brave man,” 
lamented even by his foes. It records the earliest attempt at instituting a 
military Bchool in 1776 by the Continental Congress, which, however, grew into 
form and substance by degrees, through many years of disheartening experience, 
until Congress, by its acts of 1802 and 1812, constituted the Military Academy. 
It conducts us through the life of the institution, arguing with terseness and 
logic its constitutionality, defending its educational principles, and explaining 
the necessity for its preservation. It gives us the life of the embryo officer, 
from his first appearance as a raw “plebe,” redolent with the sweet comforts 
of home, through the successive stages of his education that test his mental 
calibre and physical pith, up to the moment when, flushed with victory, he 
receives the reward of his four years of hard duty well performed. It takes 
us by the hand, and shows us all the objects of interest, illustrating his skilful 
delineations by means of engravings that appear on its pages; now ascending 
the observatory, where nightly watchers seek for undiscovered worlds amid 
the twinkling stars, now entering the chapel, whose walls are draped with 
battle-stained flags, and studded with memorial tablets bearing the names of 
war-worn heroes. 

We have only space for reference to the description given of the celebration, 
in 1782, of the birth of the Dauphin of France. It was meet that some sen-? 
sible recognition of the great event should be made. The youthful La Fayette 
had long since won his spurs in the fiery furnace of the Revolution, and, but a 
few months before, the lilies of France had glistened in the victorious assault 
of the intrenchments of Yorktown. 

The birth of the Dauphin was announced to the army in orders by General 
Washington, then at his head-quarters in Newburgh. Being desirous of giving 
a general occasion of testifying the satisfaction which pervaded the breast of 
every American officer and soldier on learning of an event so highly interest¬ 
ing to a monarch and nation who had given such distinguishing proofs of their 
attachment, he was “pleased to order a feu de foie.” On the day appointed, 
this was preceded by a dance and dinner held under a grand colonnade erected 
on the plain of West Point. The structure, which was two hundred and twenty' 
feet long and eighty feet wide, employed one thousand men ten days in its 
erection. The covering of the roof consisted of boughs or branches of trees 
curiously interwoven, and the whole was supported by one hundred and eighteen 
pillars made of the trunks of trees. 

“On the inside, every pillar was encircled with muskets and bayonets, bound 
round in a fanciful and handsome manner; and the whole interior was deco¬ 
rated with evergreens, festoons of flowers, garlands, emblematical devices, 
fleur-de-lis, and other ornaments significant of the existing alliance. This 
superb structure, in symmetry of proportion, neatness of workmanship, and 
elegance of arrangement, has seldom perhaps been surpassed on any tempo¬ 
rary occasion: it affected the spectators with admiration and pleasure. * * * 
The whole army was paraded on the contiguous hills on both sides of the river, 
forming a circle of several miles in open view of the public edifice. * * * 

“The arbor in the evening was illuminated by a vast number of lights, 
which, being arranged in regular and tasteful order, exhibited a scene vying 
in brilliancy with the starry firmament. The officers having rejoined their 
regiments, thirteen cannon were again fired as a prelude to a general feu de 
Joie , which immediately succeeded throughout the whole line of the army on 
the surrounding hills, and, being three times repeated, the mountains resounded 
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and echoed like tremendous peals of thunder, and the flashing from thou¬ 
sands of fire-arms in the darkness of evening could be compared only to the 
most vivid flashes of lightning from the clouds: The feu de joie was imme¬ 
diately followed by three shouts of acclamation and benediction for the Dau¬ 
phin by the united voices of the whole army on all sides. The celebration 
was concluded by the exhibition of fire-works, consisting of rockets, wheels, 
fountains, trees, bee-hives, balloons, stars, and fleur-de-lis, admirably con¬ 
structed, and played off at twenty minutes past eleven o'clock. 

M His Excellency General Washington was unusually cheerfal. He attended 
the ball in the evening, and with a dignified and graceful air, having Mrs. 
Knox for his partner, carried down a dance of twenty couple in the arbor on 
the green grass.” 

When it is stated that the oldest inhabitant at the Military Academy was 
totally ignorant of the celebration just described, it must be conceded that the 
mere exhuming of so interesting a document in the history of West Point and 
the social life of Washington, renders the labors and researches of the author 
deserving the liberal appreciation of every American. 

We commend this volume to our readers with perfect confidence, believing 
that they will be more than amply repaid by its careful perusal. We ourselves 
have lingered with pleasure over its pages, and predict for the work great 
success, as one of the most valuable and interesting additions that has of late 
years been made to our historical literature. 8vo, 408 pp., with index. 

From Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, we receive, in all the clear 
and tasteful beauty of the Riverside Press, a volume of selections from the 
sermons and larger works of Jxbbmt Taylor, with an antecedent sketch of the 
life of that most eminent of English divines. The essay on marriage is quaint 
and philosophical; but he who would read a libel on womankind will find it 
in the story of “The Ephesian Matron.” This is one of the pleasantest of 
volumes for camp or parlor, giving the very cream of Taylor’s classical rich¬ 
ness and beautiful fancy. 12mo, 806 pp. 

From the same house we have an interesting volume, entitled “The United 
States Sanitary Commission: A Sketch of its Purposes and its Work.” Al¬ 
though not written by an officer of the Commission, or at its request, the book 
is the history of the experience of one of its earliest and long-attached ser¬ 
vants, and gives a more connected account than any we have seen of the 
practical workings, in all our armies, of that admirable institution. The 
volume was farther designed to aid, by its sale, the Boston Fair for the Com¬ 
mission, so that we understand those who buy it to be at once aiding and 
learning the history of the great eleemosynary movement. 12mo, 800 pp. 

The historical student cannot be sufficiently thankful to Mr. Charles Meri- 
vale, B.D., of Cambridge, England, for his admirable “ History of the Romans 
nnder the Empire.” The second volume has just reached us, from the enter¬ 
prising and elegant press of Messrs. D. Appleton A Co., of New York. It is 
printed from the fourth London edition, and is as perfect an issue at a mode¬ 
rate priee as the English work at an exorbitant rate. Having in the first 
volume given a learned but lucid preliminary sketoh of Roman history, and 
brought Caesar upon the stage; in the second we have the work of C»sar and 
Pompey, the dictatorship of Caesar, which was a power really greater than that 
of an emperor, and ranked him justly as the first of the duodectm Ctuaret. A 
visit from Cwsar to the villa of Cicero at Puteoli, when the dictator invited 
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himself—a fashion in those days—to dine with the orator, gives a vivid Roman 
picture of the period. Caesar's escort consisted of only two thousand men, 
who were entertained on the lawn while the magnates were feasting within. 
The assassination of Cmsar is told in a new and most interesting manner. 

Mr. Merivale has carefully consulted and produced in his margin all the 
authorities for such a history; and the result is an eminently true, well-digested, 
and lifelike history. His predecessors, Englishmen who have written of 
classic periods, such as Gibbon, Thirlwall, Mitford, and Macaulay, have tinc¬ 
tured their labors with their own party politics. If Mr. Merivale avoids, or 
can avoid, this error in his future volumes, where the temptation will be 
greatest, his History promises to be one of the noblest efforts of English talent 
and scholarship in this department of study. Two vols. 12mo. 

The sixth volume of the “Rebellion Record,” edited by Frank Moore, and 
published by Putnam, of New York, has just been laid on our table by Mr. 
Simons, the Philadelphia agent. Divided into “Diary,” “Documents,” and 
“Poetry and Incidents,” this work is invaluable for reference to the great events 
of the war, whether to the simple facts or elucidatory papers. The present 
volume ranges from October 10, 1862, to June 1, 1863, an exciting and event¬ 
ful period in the great rebellion, containing many great battles, and more than 
one important crisis in our affairs. The illustrations, which are lifelike,—in¬ 
deed, this is true of the portraits in all the volumes,—are pictures, taken from 
excellent photographs, of Generals Grant, Meade, Sill, Weitxel, Sedgwick, 
Howard, Barnard, Butterfield, and Berry; and Admirals D. D. Porter, Farra- 
gut, and C. H. Davis, of the navy. Besides these, we have the heads of the 
rebel Generals Ewell and J. E. Johnston, which, as we remember them, are 
truthful presentments of these famous evil-doers. Of all the portraits of 
Grant we have seen, the one in this volume is most like him. The volume is, 
like its predecessors, a royal octavo, and contains 770 pages. 

Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, of Philadelphia, have issued, in paper 
covers, but in good type, the speeches of Webster and Hayne in the United 
States Senate on Mr. Foote’s resolution of January, 1830, and, at the end of 
these, Daniel Webster’s speech in the Senate in 1850, on the Slavery Compromise. 
Webster was a prophet, but worked manfully to destroy the fulfilment of his 
own sad predictions, or rather his fears. It is interesting to observe with what 
accuracy he portrayed the horrors of secession and disunion. 

“The Company Clerk,” by Captain August Y. Kautz, Colonel of the Second 
Ohio Cavalry,' is a little duodecimo of 137 pages, which is really invaluable to 
the volunteer service, and which, indeed, should be in every company in the 
army. It shows “how and when to make out all the returns, reports, rolls, 
and other papers, and what to do with them.” The manner of keeping com¬ 
pany books, records, and accounts, is fully given. The paper forms are, of 
course, taken from the Regulations; but what is difficult to find there is here col¬ 
lated in the most useful manner. Lippincott, of Philadelphia, is the publisher. 

“Round the Block: an American Novel, with Hlustrations,” is the title of a 
new work of fiction, published by D. Appleton & Co. " The story begins with 
a description of “the block,” its houses and their tenants,—all in New York 
City. Three old bachelors, Overtop, Maltboy, and Marcus Wilkeson, deter¬ 
mine to seek society in the block; and the story is in reality the adventures 
of these American Brown, Jones, and Robinson,—for they are very similar, ex- 
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cept their Gothamite dress. It is by no means devoid of interest, and is in 
parts exceedingly well written. The author is very fond of Pickwick, as is 
manifest from the fact that his characters are evidently suggested by those of 
Dickens; they savor of Cockney extraction. Wilkeson is Pickwick, Maltboy 
is Tupman, and Overtop is Winkle and Snodgrass,—“two single gentlemen 
rolled into one.” Who is Mrs. Slapman, with her poetry and private theatricals, 
but Mrs. Leo Hunter? while her jealous husband has the smack of Pott of the 
“Eatonsville Independent.” But despite these resemblances—perhaps to a 
certain extent because of them—the book is quite interesting, and in parts ex¬ 
citing. It is a well-bound octavo, of 468 pages. 

We are indebted to the kindness of Mr. George Livermore for a copy of his 
“Historical Research respecting the Opinions of the Founders of the Republic 
on Negroes as Slaves, as Citizens, and as Soldiers.” Originally a paper read 
before the Massachusetts Historical Society, it has been expanded into a 
volume of two hundred and fifteen pages, and largely circulated under the 
auspices of the New England Loyal Publication Society. Mr. Livermore is 
profound as a historic student, systematic and careful in his use of materials, 
and very lucid in his modes of expression. What he has to say of the negro 
as a citizen and a slave, he says at once like a scholar and a man who knows 
the great world. But our chief interest is in that part of the work which 
treats of the negro as a soldier. While we have always been willing to rest 
projects on their own merits, we know the argumentum ad verecundiam to be of 
great weight with the masses; and therefore we are glad to have proofs that 
what we are now doing our fathers did, and that no one dreamed, in former 
days, of attaching blame to the act. Negroes were used as soldiers and 
sailors, both in the Revolutionary War and in that of 1812, and with entire suc¬ 
cess. We are inclined to place all objections to their present use in the same 
manner in one of three categories (a trilemma),—ignorance, prejudice, or dis¬ 
loyalty. Let the objectors take their choice. We cannot pretend to review 
Mr. Livermore’s volume, but we invite general attention to the numerous and 
detailed opinions of our former great men, to the array of new facts and the 
exhumings of old legislation on this subject. We are going to have colored 
troops, and in plenty. It is well to settle ourselves firmly upon the rationale 
of an inevitable and, we believe, invaluable institution. 

From Messrs. T. B. Peterson and Brothers, of Philadelphia, we acknowledge 
the reception of a new edition, in paper covers, of Crolt’s eloquent and ad¬ 
mirable fiction, “Salathiel, the Wandering Jew.” 

From the same house we have also received Thackeray’s “Irish Sketch 
Book,” illustrated with thirty-eight engravings from original designs drawn 
by the author on the spot. Tho work originally appeared in 1843, in two 
volumes, and aided in forming the author’s reputation as a clever, comic, and 
versatile writer. The biographer of Thackeray in Appleton’s “American En¬ 
cyclopaedia” very justly states that this work contains some of Thackeray’s 
“happiest touches both of pen and pencil.” 8vo, 189 pp., paper covers. 

Peterson has also printed, in a duodecimo of sixty-seven pages, an account of 
the life, death, and burial of Archbishop Hughes, taken mainly from the clever 
and detailed newspaper reports. It is embellished with a portrait. 

We also receive from him a small paper edition of the life and services of 
General Grant, which is of special interest just now. 
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From Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., of New York, we receive a very handsome 
octavo volume, printed in the best style of the typographic art by the River¬ 
side Press, and entitled “Life of Edward Livingston, by Charles Havens Hunt. 
With an Introduction by George Bancroft.” Mr. Hunt was requested by the 
editors of the “New American Encyclopaedia” to prepare a notice of Edward 
Livingston for that work, which he did. He became enthusiastic as he inves¬ 
tigated his interesting subject, and has expanded the brief notice into an ex¬ 
tended tloge in the volume before us. 

Mr. Livingston played a prominent part in American affairs from 1794, when 
he was elected a Representative in Congress from New York city and district, 
up to the time of his death in 1836. As Mayer of New York in 1801, he ex¬ 
hibited great benevolence and intrepidity during the prevalence of the yellow 
fever there; but he is chiefly and very favorably known as the author of a 
code of criminal law and procedure which has not only been of great practical 
utility at home, but has influenced the legislation of many of the South Ameri¬ 
can States. In 1831 he was United States Secretary of State, and in 1833 he 
was appointed Minister to France. Mr. Hunt has accomplished his labor of 
love admirably; and in all respects the volume is a valuable addition to our 
libraries. It is embellished with an engraved bust of his distinguished 
subject, and a portrait of Andrew Jackson, presented to Mr. Livingston when 
he was aide-de-camp to the general at New Orleans in 1815. 8vo, 448 pp. 

We cannot, in the use of ordinary language, express ourselves too favorably 
of the “American Literary Gazette and Publishers’ Circular,” published in Phi¬ 
ladelphia semi-monthly by Mr. Georoe W. Childs. The letters from Paris are 
the freshest and fullest exponent of Continental letters in a serial form we 
have ever seen. The obituary notice of Mr. Thackeray in the number of Janu¬ 
ary 15 is admirable and philosophical. The notices of new books are clear, 
discriminating, and just, while the lists of books published and being pub¬ 
lished are invaluable to the literary man. We happen to know that we are 
not alone in the verdict that the “Publishers’ Circular” is an entire success, 
and that it has become a necessity to authors, publishers, and readers. 

From Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., of New York, we receive the “Life 
and Correspondence of Theodore Parker, by John Weiss ; in two volumes.” 
Theodore Parker is variously known to the world, as an erudite scholar, as a 
thinker, as a neologist in his religious views, which latter he has set forth in 
his sermons and addresses to the “Twenty-Eighth Congregational Society” of 
Boston, of which he was the minister. A consistent abolitionist, his letters 
are full of the slavery question in all its phases; an innovator in religion, he 
attained to the eminence of having “followers,” who read the gospel with his 
eyes and accepted all his interpretations; a hard-working, conscientious, 
energetic man, he wore himself out, and died in Florence on the 10th of May, 
1860, declaring, almost at the moment of his departure, “There are two Theo¬ 
dore Parkers now: one is dying here, and the other I have planted in America. 
He will live there, and finish my work.” Differing totally, as we do, from Theo¬ 
dore Parker in his estimate of life and men, we concede his power, his honesty 
of conviction, his honorable ambition, and his tenacity of purpose. Mr. Weiss 
writes his life as a hero-worshipper, with an eager enthusiasm which makes 
his book eminently readable. Two engravings of Mr. Parker embellish the 
volumes, besides numerous spirited wood-cuts illustrative of his surroundings 
and belongings. The volumes are handsome octavos, each containing about 
five hundred pages. 
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We have been favored with a glance at the proof-sheets of “The National 
Almanac and Annual Record for 1864,” published in Philadelphia by Geobgb 
W. Childs. The first volume, 1863, had a large circulation, and was an 
acknowledged success. The present issue is far more complete than that, and 
is, indeed, a decided improvement upon it. The astronomical tables in the 
calendar are prepared by one of the ablest computers in the country. Full 
and systematic statistical information is given concerning the Government of 
the United States and each of the States. There is a complete chronicle of the 
events of the War for the year 1863, and a thorough delineation is given of the 
condition of foreign nations. A multum in parvo , a world of knowledge in a 
nutshell. 12mo, 500 pp. 


EDITOR’S SPECIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The winter inaction which seems to be a necessary condition of our 
armies in Virginia, gives us but little to record of interest concerning 
them since our last issue. The enemy makes an occasional spasmodic 
start, as Stuart was reported to have done towards Leesburg on the 14th 
of January, and compels a few thousand of our cavalry to look him up; 
but he has really threatened nothing serious, limiting himself to a mild 
species of raid, and gobbling up a few unwary outposts. While these 
are going on, he expends his true energies and men in reinforcing 
Longstreet in East Tennessee. This we are now sure he has done: to 
what purpose, we shall see hereafter. 

Meantime, we are busied about the reorganization of the Army of the 
Potomac. Report says it is to be consolidated and reformed into three 
great corps, at the head of which we are to have the most notable 
fighting generals, for a grand, dashing, impetuous movement in the 
spring. General Hancock, famous for his valor on every field from 
Williamsburg to Gettysburg, and yet suffering from an unclosed wound 
received on the latter field, is ordered to Harrisburg to recruit his corps 
to fifty thousand men. His proclamation is a clear clarion-note, which 
we are sure will be responded to. With this fact is coupled the rumor 
that a certain general is to be allowed a carte blanche , with fifty thousand 
men, to take Richmond in his own way. This, of course, is random talk; 
but the new organizations, and this recruiting on a grand scale, indicate 
that there may be more ways than one of taking Richmond, and that 
the sticklers for the Manassas route, equally with the champions of the 
Peninsular movement, are to compromise and perhaps join hands with 
West Virginia troops, in a double or triple movement upon the devoted 
city. It is a way well worth trying, and we believe it will be completely 
successful. Without believing that they are about to evacuate Rich¬ 
mond, as at this moment reported, we do believe that they will not face 
the music of such a converging advance. 

We are just now in a crisis of weakness and preparation, and, under 
cover of winter clouds and cold and mud, we are likely to get bravely 
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through it without molestation from the enemy. A few weeks, and all 
will be changed. Volunteers will be pouring in, returning veterans 
will fill the ranks with new life and vigor, the new draft will add what 
is wanting in numbers, and by the time the season warrants, we have 
a promise of a noble condition for advance and battle wherever the 
enemy presents himself. 

Of those who are in the field in Virginia, on the whole, we have com¬ 
fortable accounts. The men are hutted; festivities are not infrequent. 
Many of the officers have their wives with them ; there are dinners and 
speeches and music; and, with all, general good health. The small-pox, 
which has been prevailing in Washington and Alexandria, has not 
reached the army. Every thing looks well. Plenty of anvil-work now, 
and trip-hammer blows in the spring, promise a speedy end to the Re¬ 
bellion. On the other hand, the accounts come thickly that the rebel 
army is greatly demoralized; and so numerous are the desertions, that 
many believe the time not far distant when it will be totally disbanded 
in Virginia. 

Apropos of tho Army of the Potomac, we are glad to see, and on no 
account would fail to republish, the letter of General Sedgwick de¬ 
nouncing the charge made against General French of drunkenness, as 
entirely false:— 


Head-Quarters Sixth Army Corps, ) 
Brandy Station, Jan. 12, 1864. / 

My dear General :—I have seen in the columns of the New York “Tribune” 
an article in relation to the operations in the late advance to Mine Run, which 
is grossly uigust not only to you, but to the general commanding the Army of 
the Potomac. I do not recall the exact terms of the article in question, but it 
charged in substance that you were too much under the influence of liquor, 
during the battle of Locust Grove, to understand the position of affairs; and 
it purported to be based on a conversation had with Major-General Meade. 
While I am fully confident that no such conversation could have occurred, I 
nevertheless feel bound to place in your possession my emphatic testimony as 
to the utter falsity of the charge. I had ample opportunities of observing you 
during that engagement. I had been directed to support your advance, and 
joined you in person at the commencement of the action, and was with you 
for some time after its close. During all this time I saw nothing in your 
manner, or management of affairs, to give ground for the suspicion that you 
were in the slightest degree under the influence of liquor. On the contrary, the 
dispositions made by you of your own troops, and of such of mine as were 
placed at your disposal, and your own personal bearing during the action, 
were such as to enable me to speak with absolute certainty on the subject of 
the accusation to which I have referred, and to pronounce it wantonly false in 
every particular. I am, very truly, 

John Sedgwick, Major- General. 

Major-General French, commanding Third Corps. 

Any nameless enemy can make a charge; any malignant person can 
encloud a reputation for a moment; but such a letter is a complete 
antidote. 

Sedgwick is a thorough gentleman and a thorough soldier, and his 
woi d, thus made public, sets the charge at rest forever. Let General 
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French, who has done glorious service in times past, be fairly dealt with. 
We desire no more; and, we are sure, that is all he asks. 

General Meade, who had not left his post for a very long period, 
ran on to Philadelphia to see his family, where, although he declined a 
public reception, he was duly honored by serenades and addresses. A 
sharp but temporary illness has kept him at home a few days longer 
than he intended; but he will soon be in the field again, devoting his 
valuable services and energies to his country. 

Our next point of interest is in General Butler’s command. Nothing 
has yet been done touching the exchange of prisoners; but we live in 
hope. The day must soon come when our noble defenders, who have 
been treated worse than felons in rebel prisons,—for felons are not 
starved,—will be at lil>erty to strike a fiercer blow in remembrance of 
their wrongs. Meanwhile, Butler is not idle, by any means. Hearing that 
Richmond was evacuated, and that the rebel Government had moved 
its archives and portable public property to South Carolina, he ordered 
General Wistar by telegraph to go up and see. Wistar immediately 
conducted a strong reconnoissance to within twenty-seven miles of 
Richmond, and found that the truce-boat told a fib,—that the rebel 
capital was still occupied by a despairing cabinet, a disaffected army, 
and a starving population. 

On the 26th of January, Butler sent General Graham with three 
armed transports to make a landing on the James River, seven miles 
below Fort Powhatan, where he captured twenty-two of the enemy, 
seven of the signal corps, and ninety-nine negroes, destroying also a 
considerable amount of stores, without the loss of a man. Butler has a 
steam-engine in him, as the secessionists and the gas company of Nor¬ 
folk know. He is not disposed to play war, and “ sink points at the 
first blood drawn.” 

And while thus Richmond has cognizance of foes above and below, 
what is the condition of things there? All accounts agree in the ex¬ 
treme destitution of the inhabitants. From the concessions wrung out 
of the Richmond press, to the accounts of Jim, the reputed body-servant 
of Jefferson Davis, who is now in Washington, we hear of starvation 
without hope of better days. What a blessing it would be to the rebels 
for us to take Richmond! It is, therefore, not only prompted by pa¬ 
triotism, but by philanthropy. Listen to a Richmond journal:— 

“Ten thousand women and children, Charleston sufferers, are on the verge 
of starvation. These women are engaged in the Arsenal, Ordnance, and Quar¬ 
termaster’s Departments, and other avocations, all trying to do what they can 
to aid our cause, and, at the same time, earn a support for themselves; but the 
high price and great scarcity of provisions puts it out of their power to do so.” 

What will Governor Smith do to feed his militia if the Virginia Legis¬ 
lature calls them out, as he desires? 

To the latest rumor—received on the 1st of February—that the rebels 
would lay down their arms if the Amnesty were extended to the leaders, 
we attach no importance. It is doubtless a ruse de guerre , to lull us into 
a fatal security; if, indeed, there be any truth in the proposition at all. 

The Amnesty goes on its way rejoicing,—that is, we mean not only 
giving joy to repentant rebels, but cracking its small jokes as it passes 
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along. One of these is funny enough even for our serious page. 
Foster, deeming it proper to distribute the amnesty as best he could 
among Longstreet's men, succeeded in his design, and was not a little 
astonished to receive a letter from the rebel general expostulating with 
him for communicating thus with his men. He was the proper organ 
of communication, he said, if Foster had any thing to say to his officers 
or men. Whereupon, courteously endeavoring to explain to Longstreet 
the propriety of his course, he willingly waived the argument, and, 
sending twenty copies of the circular, requested that Longstreet would 
himself communicate it to his troops. Some men are hard to please. 
We do not believe Longstreet was satisfied even with his own arrange¬ 
ments. 

The news from North Carolina is of growing interest. The people 
are thoroughly tired of Jeff. Davis, and a correspondent of the Boston 
“ Traveller” states that a call had been issued for a State Convention 
for the purpose of seceding from the Southern Confederacy. We never 
believed in secession before, but we hail this sort as the only sensible 
thing which ever bore the name. Of course the “ Confederacy” can 
have nothing to say. The right of secession is sacred; and when North 
Carolina has become a separate “ nation,” she will of course have the 
right to enter whatever alliance she pleases. What says Shakspeare to 
the original secessionists ?— 

“ They but teach 

Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor.” 

Governor Vance wants to come back to the Union, and an army 
marched to Raleigh would be not a conquering but a liberating army. 
The time is not yet, but will soon come, when Union men in all parts 
will be redeemed and disenthralled, by men who bear weapons in their 
hands, indeed, but good will and brotherly kindness in their hearts. 

Wilmington, thank Heaven, so long the paradise of blockade-runners, 
is now becoming an oppidum obsessum and portus clausus under the good 
management of Admiral Lee. Davis will have to look out for a new 
port by which to escape when the grand stampede begins: when he 
evacuates Richmond, the momentum will be so great that we doubt 
whether he will stop at Columbia; and then, if there is no port open, he 
must surrender, or—as we have had rumors—cut his own throat. When 
the army which fights under his nominal orders is destroyed, it will be 
only a question of mode with Jefferson Davis, who deserves greater 
punishment at the hands of the Government than any rebel in the 
“ Confederacy.” 

From Chattanooga we have good accounts as to the complete opening 
of communications. Two trains run daily from Nashville to Chatta¬ 
nooga,—one hundred and fifty-one miles in nineteen hours. Of the 
difficulties of transportation our readers will form a correct idea from 
the following statements of the Cincinnati “ Commercial” of January 
14:— 

‘‘Only those thoroughly informed of the vast amount of labor required to 
get the road in order, will appreciate the victory that has been won by our 
soldiers and meohanics. Now the heavy force that has been employed in build- 
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ing the bridge over the Tennessee River and Falling Waters, ean be used to 
put the road in perfect order from Nashville to Bridgeport. This road has 
heretofore been in a wretched condition. 

44 The track has been constantly giving way, and the trains have been badly 
damaged by accidents. The utmost energy should now be displayed to make 
this road first-class, and equip it so that not only can our army at Chattanooga 
be thoroughly supplied, but provisions and ammunition, pork, bread, salt, car¬ 
tridges, clothing,—the necessaries of life for a great army,—accumulated for 
next summer’s campaign. The road should swarm with laborers from end to 
end, until this is accomplished. With a good road, the furloughed soldiers can 
be sent home promptly, and the trains returned ponderous with military indis- 
pensables. It is no less important to General Grant, than the reorganisation 
and reinforcement of his army, that the railroad should be eAcient. It will 
be vain to gather the manly strength of the nation at Chattanooga, if we can¬ 
not send to that point that which is needed to provide the men for the present 
and give them a depot of supplies for the future. Indeed, there are more men 
now at the other end of the railroad than can be conveniently cared for. 
Therefore, we regard the construction of the road to Chattanooga as a signifi¬ 
cant victory. It means as much, in the direction of overcoming the rebellion, 
as if we had gained another battle in East Tennessee or Northern Georgia. In 
the mean time, every exertion being made to increase the capacity of the rail¬ 
road, the authorities should watch the Tennessee River warily and make ready 
for a flood in that stream. 

4 * There will be, if we are not peculiarly unfortunate, a period when boats, 
large and well laden, can pass the shoals. If the authorities are vigilant, they 
will make the most of this inestimable opportunity. They may, by using a 
large fleet of transports and convoying them bo as to make a voyage safe, 
place, at a dash, supplies at Chattanooga that will insure the safety and effi¬ 
ciency of our army beyond all railroad contingencies. ” 

General Grant himself, at the moment of writing, is at Chattanooga; 
but he has been moving about in a most energetic manner, in order to 
gather together the data for solving the great problem now in his hands. 
His six days' journey from Knoxville to Louisville through Cumberland 
Gap was not without personal hardship and danger. He took that 
route that he might see for himself the nature of the country, and the 
probability of supplying General Foster by that route. He passed 
through Barboursville, Big Hill, Richmond, and Lexington; and his 
descent of the Gap and the Big Hill are represented as particularly 
perilous. 

Space fails us to give extended consideration to General Rosecrans's 
report of Chickamauga, published since our last issue. It is clearly and 
ably written, giving in its several divisions—1. A description of the very 
difficult country in which he operated ; 2. The preliminary operations 
of his army ; 3. The concentration of the army; 4. The battle of Sep¬ 
tember 19; 5. The battle of the 20th ; 6. The management of the artil¬ 
lery. At the close he exhausts his ingenuity in finding fitting and dis¬ 
tinct terms of praise for his subordinates. These eulogiums will be read 
with curious interest by those who know them all, and particularly 
when we remember the changes that have taken place since the battle 
was fought. He says:— 

44 To Mi^jor-General Thomas, the true soldier, the prudent and undaunted 
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commander, the modest and incorruptible patriot, the thanks and gratitude of 
the country are due for his conduct at the battle of Chickamauga. 

“ Major-General Granger, by his promptitude, arrived and carried his troops 
into action in time to save the day. He deserves the highest praise. 

“ Major-General McCook, for the care of his command, prompt and willing 
execution of orders, to the best of his ability, deserves this testimonial of my 
approbation. 

“ I bear testimony, likewise, to the high-hearted, noble Major-General Crit¬ 
tenden. Prompt in the moving and reporting the position of his troops, 
always fearless in the field of battle, I return my thanks for the promptness 
and military good sense with which he sent his division toward the noise of 
battle on the 19th.” 

We make no comment,—leaving that to our readers. 

The battle of Chickamauga is still, and must for a long time be, a 
subject of controversy. Violent champions of either or any side are 
not only wrong, but foolish. We must have far more material, many 
more stories, much secre^service must be exposed, before the historian 
can make up his conclusion ; and, having been long pained by the vio¬ 
lent and strong expression of weak and loose opinions on such subjects, 
we shall not undertake to make an award of judgment in the present 
case. The matter is complicated by the remembrance that two of Hose- 
crans’s corps commanders—Crittenden and McCook—were relieved from 
duty after the action, and the general commanding was also superseded, 
and by the fact that General T. J. Wood has issued a counter report, 
claiming to show that Rosecrans's strictures upon his generalship are 
unjust or untrue. Time will show the right. 

From Charleston the news is very meagre. We have waited and 
waited, in the hope that something definite will be done, but, as yet, see 
no signs of it. Gillmore thunders away for a while at Charleston, and 
keeps the garrison of Sumter burrowing like moles in the bomb-proofs. 
The iron-clads lie off, and, like the war-horse of Job, smell the battle 
from afar. The obstructions, report says, between Sumter and Moultrie, 
are washed away, and the way clear to some distance inward. Why not 
run up and give them another trial ? As for taking Charleston by land, 
we have not yet begun to invest it. If the rebels have troops to spare, 
nothing prevents them from reinforcing Beauregard. Nothing but the 
naval tactics that took New Orleans can take Charleston. It may be 
burned; but we shall be no nearer then. During the week ending Jan¬ 
uary 15, a great number of shells were thrown into the city, doing, it is 
supposed, great damage. But, by rebel accounts up to January 23, the 
firing had almost entirely ceased, and there was no change of position in 
our fleet, or indication of movement. The expedition noticed in our last 
number as having sailed to parts unknown, under General Seymour, was 
stopped almost at the moment of departure ; and perfect quiet, with no 
hint of what is to come next, prevails in Charleston harbor at the moment 
we write. Gillmore’s head-quarters are removed to Hilton Head until 
the spring. One correspondent counted three rebel rams moving about 
the harbor; and this, at least, is suggestive that the rebels have not wasted 
the time our inactivity has allowed them, and that iron may meet iron 
before long, as in the days of the Merrimac and the first Monitor. 
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The last rumor, as we go to press, is that Gillmore is coming north* 
ward, and that offensive operations are, for a time, to cease. 

Upon Knoxville our present interest centres. The scene has changed 
with the rapidity of a dioramic view. One day Longstreet is in great 
danger of being cutoff; the next he strengthens himself; another view, 
and he is advancing, assuming the initiative in his desperate attempt to 
hold and repossess East Tennessee. Cavalry skirmishes have already 
become the order of the day. On the 24th of January—Sunday—there 
was a sharp fight, in which we had the worst of it until Colonel 
McCook’s gallant and desperate charge turned the scale; and, under 
cover of it, our forces fell back to Strawberry Plains, six miles from 
Knoxville. The tide of war turned in the direction of Seviersville, a 
village, the court-house seat of Sevier county, about twenty miles south¬ 
east of Knoxville. To intercept the enemy there, the cavalry crossed 
the Holston and moved upon that village, and General Gordon Granger’s 
corps was put in motion for the same place. We may expect stirring 
news. Longstreet is largely reinforced, and will, it is believed, attack. 
Foster has the intrenchments of Knoxville armed and manned, and 
claims to be able to repulse him. We hope and believe it. We were 
informed a short time since that Foster had been relieved. Doubtless 
the nature of the emergency renders him necessary there, and he will 
be retained. 

The important fact that the rebel General Johnston has fallen back 
from Dalton, an important strategic point, to the neighborhood of 
Kingston, forty miles south, must not be overlooked. It bears directly 
upon the movements in East Tennessee. He- seems to imply thereby 
that Grant cannot move upon him while his attention is centred upon 
Knoxville; that ho will aid Longstreet by diversions and reinforce¬ 
ments ; that there may be other threats from Florence upon Athens 
and Columbia in Tennessee; in short, that the vicinity of Chattanooga 
has lost its military interest for the present, and that the grand stroke 
is to be made at and near Knoxville. One lesson is clear and urgent,— 
strengthen the armies. Move heaven and earth for troops, and hurry 
them to the scene of final action, as it may now be made. 

Desperate circumstances demand desperate efforts; and these the 
rebels are going to make. We are still on an exterior line. They radiate 
outward from Virginia and East Tennessee. They have two hundred 
thousand men in the field, and, with clarion-voice and armed means at 
hand to enforce their harsh measures, have called out their landsturm ,— 
every man who can bear arms. Many may desert from their ranks; 
others not yet in service may take refuge in our lines; but, with ruin 
staring them in the face, let us rest assured that their ranks will be 
swelled, even at the point of the bayonet, and their “ one effort more” 
will be a desperate one. But let us remember that, while this effort is 
their last preceding an entire destruction, our “ one effort more” is the 
harbinger of triumph. To this end, let us “ stiffen the sinews, summon 
up the blood,” and make this leap-year memorable, as was the festival 
fourth year of the old Olympiad, by trophies of a glorious success. That 
the enemy is aware of the nature of the struggle, learn from the follow¬ 
ing declarations of the Richmond “Sentinel— 

“To the timid, the new-born year lowers gloomily; to the prudent, there 
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appears cause for anxious solicitude; while even heroism itself sees that the 
tug of war, the crisis of the struggle, is upon us, and that we must prepare 
ourselves for the tremendous shock. * * * 

“Our enemies will commence the next campaign with some advantages of 
position which they did not have in the beginning of 1863. They will begin 
at Chattanooga, instead of Nashville; at Vicksburg, instead of Memphis. 
They come flushed also with wild hopes, and they are animated with increased 
arrogance. 

“It will be incumbent upon us during the current year to call out all our 
resources and put forth all our strength. We must make the most vigorous 
battle of which toe are capable. Every thing is at stake,—property, honor, liberty, 
life itself, — and a giant danger presses. ‘The Philistines be upon thee, 
Samson F * * * 

“We must unite, heartily and cordially. If we do, our success is assured. 
If we do not, we shall inevitably go down. We shall die the most inglorious 
death that can befall a people,—die of a want of public virtue, die of giving 
ear to factionists and demagogues and breeders of dissension.” 

These are words of wisdom, the more to be heeded since they come 
from hostile lips. To meet their desperation, we need unwonted energy; 
to grasp the prize which is almost within reach,—one vigorous leap. 

From General Banks’s department the news is interesting, but not 
exciting. The commanding general has issued an order for the State 
election which shall restore Louisiana to the Union, and has wisely 
chosen the birthday of Washington as reproductive of old patriotic me¬ 
mories. On that day the Governor and State officers are to be elected, 
and installed on the 4th of March. On the first Monday in April, dele¬ 
gates are to be elected to a convention for the revision of the State 
Constitution. All this is with the certainty that more than one-tenth 
of the population desire the change, and on the basis of the President's 
Amnesty Proclamation. Our readers may be curious to see how that 
proclamation is circulated and used. 

“The President has had several thousand copies of his proclamation 
of December 8, declaring an amnesty to all rebels of the rank of colonel 
and under, providing they take a prescribed oath, printed in large type 
in the shape of a hand-bill; and at the end of the proclamation is the 
following:— 

“The book wherein to record the taking of the above oath by such per¬ 
sons as may apply, is in the custody of-, at-, who is authorized 

to administer the said oath to such persons of that vicinity, and is re¬ 
quired to give every person requesting it a certificate in form below, and 
which certificate shall be, until some other mode of proof shall be au¬ 
thoritatively provided, sufficient evidence of the facts certified to entitle 
tjie holder to the benefits as provided in said proclamation. 

“ Certificate. —* I do hereby certify that on-day of-, 186—, at 

-, the oath presented by President of United States in his Proclama¬ 
tion, December eighth, eighteen hundred and sixty-three, was duly 
taken, subscribed, and made matter of record, by- .' 99 

This hand-bill is to be posted through all the rebel territory occupied 
by us. Thousands on thousands will take the oath. 

Among the loyal men of Louisiana the only objection to the plan of 
General Batiks is stated thus: the convention to frame a Constitution 
should have been called first, and then the elections should take plaoe 
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under the new Constitution. A specious objection ; but a quibble, after 
all. We shall have them all,—officers, convention, Constitution; and 
all will harmonize, whichever precedes the others. 

General Dana, now commanding in Texas, has acted very promptly 
and handsomely in a case of some delicacy. General Serna, the Mexi¬ 
can commander at Matamoras, has attempted to raise a forced loan 
there, including foreigners as well as Mexicans, and, among these, four 
Americans. General Dana wrote at once, declaring that no such extor¬ 
tion would be permitted upon American citizens, and demanding 
prompt restitution of the money. Serna is discreet, whether he be 
valorous or not. lie sent back the money. 

General Burnside, who has been hailed in all quarters as the “de¬ 
liverer of East Tennessee,” is authorized to recruit his corps to fifty 
thousand men, for special and most important service. 

Johnson’s Island is still a source of some anxiety to the Government. 
The rebel prisoners are audacious, and talk of a speedy release by aid 
from Canada. To take measures for their security, General Terry, of 
the Sixth Corps, has been sent there with his brigade. 

There is little new from General Kelley’s command. Whenever things 
are too quiet, then some newsmonger amuses himself by getting up a 
raid which has never come off. General Kelley is not the man to be 
either frightened or deceived by the cry of “ Wolf!” 

But they did make a raid on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and 
burned the bridges over Patterson’s Creek and North Branch; but 
Averill got after them and routed them, releasing our prisoners. 

The Convention of Arkansas is in session, and its action in engrossing 
the free Constitution will be ratified by far more than the loyal tenth 
required by the Amnesty Proclamation. 

The draft now proclaimed by President Lincoln, to take place on the 
10th of March, includes the remnant of the three hundred thousand 
not provided for by voluntary enlistments, and two hundred thousand 
additional. At present it is understood that it is to be in the first class, 
that is, of those under thirty-five; but if we comprehend the conscrip¬ 
tion-bill before Congress, that will throw open the other class also, and 
include all under forty-jive. 

That peace hath its horrors , no less than war, we need but glance at 
the awful catastrophe at Santiago de Chile , in which the list of killed and 
wounded would satisfy the hungriest Moloch that gloats over human vic¬ 
tims. Not content with the fiery eruptions of Andean volcanoes which 
God sometimes sends, here they were burned by thousands at the 
behest of man’s carelessness and folly. On the 8th of December, while 
celebrating the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin, in a wooden- 
roofed church, with twenty thousand lights, of which five thousand 
were camphene lamps, the transparency took fire, the vast screaming 
multitude hemmed each other in, the roof fell, and more than a thou¬ 
sand beings, most of them women, and many of them lovely girls, were 
tortured and stifled to death in this human hell: five hundred unrecog¬ 
nized bodies were dragged from the smouldering ruins. Let us make 
no comment; but “ let us all to meditation.” 

General Grant is to be a Lieutenant-General. Washington held the 
rank in 1798, when the French Directory threatened war. General 
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Scott received it by brevet in 1855, as a reward for his long, varied, and 
brilliant services. And now the hero of Belmont, Fort Donelson, Shiloh, 
Vicksburg, and Chattanooga, is honored by the same reward, which is, 
however, in no way greater than his merits. Let us pray Mr. Lincoln 
and the War Department not to transplant him to Washington to digest 
plans, but to leave him in the field, where, he has shown, his principal 
power lies. 

We have just received a circular, issued at West Point, proposing the 
erection there of a “Battle Monument, upon which shall be inscribed 
the names of all officers of the regular army who, during the present 
war, shall have been killed or died of wounds received in the field.” 

* We recommend the project most heartily to our readers. The fol¬ 
lowing is suggested as a standard of subscription according to rank:— 


Major-General. 

..$27 

Brigadier-General.. 

... 18 

Colonel. 

... 13 


Lieutenant-Colonel...$ll 
Major. 10 


Captain...$8 

Lieutenant. 7 


Prof. A. E. Church, of West Point, is the Treasurer, to whom sub¬ 
scriptions should be sent. The project is endorsed by letters from 
Generals McClellan, Wool, Grant, Thomas, Buell, Meade, Hooker, 
Meigs, and numerous others. Our columns shall be always open to the 
furtherance of so noble a purpose. 

In the October number of the “United Service Journal” (English) 
is an article commenting with scorn and sneers upon our Northern for¬ 
tifications. We promised ourselves an answer to it in an early number 
from a competent pen ; but the officer to whom we applied informs us 
that it is not worth noticing, and so we rest satisfied to let it fall by its 
own weight. It contains, however, some suggestions—fault-finding 
statements generally do—which are worthy of our observation. 

The application of iron to forts and ships is engaging the earnest at¬ 
tention of English officers. In the June number of the “Royal United 
Service Institution” there are no less than three articles bearing upon 
this general subject:—“On the Future of Naval Attack and Defence,” 
“The Application of Iron to Forts and Ships,” and “Iron-Clad Sea¬ 
going Shield Ships.” But the inventors and theorists differ essentially 
in their notions, and in their discussions they contradict each other 
with many “a retort courteous.” 

In other numbers of the same journal, strangely enough, Colonel 
Adair is publishing his lectures on the “Lines of London: Defences by 
Works and Manoeuvre in the Field.” These are illustrated with clear 
maps. 

Is not Mr. Bull forgetting some of his prudence in telling foreign 
nations, in these troublous times, how London is to be defended ? We 
shall be informed as to the weak points in her armor of proof, if ever 
it should become necessary to attempt an annexation of England. But, 
pleasantry apart, England, so long dependent upon her insular position, 
is waking up to the necessity of interior defences; and we may learn a 
valuable, though indirect, lesson from Colonel Adair’s lectures. 

We have had little cause to praise the English of late; but, to show 
that there are people in England who appreciate America, read the fol¬ 
lowing extract from the contribution of an English lady to “ Fraser's 
Magazine:”— 
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“If any time I needed to find a gentleman who should aid me in my little 
difficulties of travel, or show me a kindness with that consideration of a 
woman which is the true tone of manly courtesy, then I should desire to find 
a North American gentleman. They are simply the most kind and courteous 
of any people.” 

Should any American lady be called upon to return the compliment, 
could she? We mean, of course, taking the travelling family of Mr. 
Bull “by and large," as the sailors say. 

The constant reader of Shakspeare finds occasionally some capital 
advice which the great dramatist did not design for these times, except 
that he spoke “ for all time.” Thus, when King Richard says to 
Stanley,— 

M Look to your wife: if the convey 
Lettcre to Richmond, you shall answer it; w 

he puts a word into the mouth of authority at this day; for letters have 
been curiously conveyed to Richmond, and some one ought to be held 
accountable in each case, since our characteristic gallantry, so justly 
eulogized by the English lady, has caused us to be too kind to fair of¬ 
fenders. “Handsome is," <fcc. is a practical adage. 

The Philadelphia “ Evening Bulletin" gives us the following valuable 
statistics of cotton, taken from the New Orleans “ Price Current— 

“The receipts of cotton from September 1, 1863, to December 4, 1868, have 
been 41,455 bales. This is an insignificant amount, as compared with seasons 
before the Rebellion; but in 1862, at the same date, the receipts were only 
1788 bales, and in 1861 only 1789 bales. However, cotton now brings 72 
cents a pound at New Orleans: so that the 41,445 bales are worth as much as 
several hundred thousand bales were in peace times. The latest mail from 
New Orleans reports an arrival of a steamboat from a plantation above Vicks¬ 
burg with 1317 bales. This single cargo is a fortune to its owner at present 
prices. The cotton-trade up the Mississippi is quite active, in spite of the guer¬ 
rillas that infest the banks of the river. General Banks’s great success in 
Texas will soon release a large quantity of cotton from that State, and addi¬ 
tional supplies may also be expected from the plantations on Arkansas and 
Red Rivers." 


FOREIGN AND INTERNATIONAL. 

When we cast our eyes across the Atlantic, they rest, from force of 
habit, first upon England, and then, without long delay, upon France. 
From the former country we gather little worthy of record. She 
holds her peace,—behaves better, we are happy to say, than at first,— 
watches France,—and rejoices, two months earlier than the course of 
nature generally warrants, over the birth of a little Wales. The Egyp¬ 
tian priests told Alexander that the fluid in his veins was not blood, but 
Olympian ichor: the flatterers at Windsor will find as much enchant¬ 
ment as Owen Glendower did in this seven-months birth. Poor little 
fellow! He is born in troublous times, and would be happier pros¬ 
pectively in a cottage, than issuing from royal loins at Frogmore or 
Marlborough House. England, who so lately rejected Napoleon’s pro¬ 
posal for a Congress, now, alarmed at the chances of a universal Euro¬ 
pean war, has, it is said, herself proposed a Congress to settle Conti¬ 
nental questions, and Napoleon has acceded fo the request. 
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In France the plot thickens, indeed, to the extent of becoming quit* 
cloudy. The Opposition waxes very bold. The Marquis de Boissy, in 
his remarks upon international expenditures, refers to the Mexican ex¬ 
pedition as the “cosmopolitan Quixotism of the French army.” How 
very French! The Prince de Morny and M. de Cassagnac, friends of 
the Emperor (the former is his, reputed half-brother), yet dare to be 
friends of their country, and condemn this meddling with Mexico. 
Larrabure, the chairman of the Finance Committee, is urgent, in his 
report, that this Mexican expedition should be settled or given up. His 
questions are pertinent and searching. We are not foolish enough to 
predict the result; but we feel sure Napoleon is a little tired of his suc¬ 
cesses in Mexico. Toujours pcrdrix is rather disgusting when you have 
to go so far for the birds and then find them without the proper flavor. 
Under these circumstances alone, Louis Napoleon might wax truculent; 
but he has far better cause than this. A plot to assassinate him has 
come to light, the perpetrators of course being Italians. One of them, 
Greco, turns state’s evidence, and not only informs against the other 
three who are in custody, but implicates Mazzini; whereupon Mazzini 
comes out with a card in London, denying the soft impeachment, in 
which denial he is endorsed and supported by the London “Times” and 
“Morning Star.” What will Napoleon do? Upon which of the “Id6es 
Napoleoniennes” will he now depend? Or will he, like Mahomet, get 
a new leaf from Heaven, or elsewhere, in the new emergency ? A coup 
d'etat , arrogating a little more power, seems to be his projected rdle. By 
this he could sweep away not only the assassins, but the Opposition 
also, very clean, with the new broom. It is a propos of some such pur¬ 
pose that he declared to the Pope’s Ablegate:— 

“ Providence has seen fit, in its justice, to increase duties in proportion td 
dignities: I, also, ask myself frequently if good fortune does not possess as 
many tribulations as evil fortune. But in both cases faith is our guide and 
our support,—religious faith and political faith ; that is to say, confidence in 
God, and consciousness of a mission to accomplish.” 

His confidence in God is his own affair, with which we need not 
meddle: all the better for him if he has it. But who gave him a mis¬ 
sion to accomplish ? Our confidence in an all-wise Providence suggests 
that his mission, if he have one, came from the other direction. As we 
write, the intelligence comes, to corroborate our view, that once more 
he is thinking of intervention in our affairs. 

Denmark is in a worse quandary than her debatable duchy Holstein. 
The German troops, to the number of one hundred thousand, are in 
the field. They gather boldness with numbers. The cry now is, Shall 
Schleswig and Holstein, German States in language, customs, and prin¬ 
ciples, be tacked to a petty Scandinavian State? Unless England and 
Sweden come to her assistance in a new Thirty Years’ War, the Danish 
monarchy is in danger; for when Schleswig and Holstein secede, there 
is not much left to swear by. Some time before the death of the old 
king, Lord Palmerston is reported to have said, “ I see a torch in Poland; 
but it does not frighten me; it will burn out without setting Europe on 
fire: the match of Schleswig-Holstein is by far more dangerous.” And, 
from present appearances, he was right. The minor German States 
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have not given up the grand idea of Fatherland as entirely visionary. 
They side with the duchies. Austria and Prussia, who want to preserve 
their power, feign to be on the side of the German element, while in 
reality they are not, but would like to assure the duchies to Denmark. 
In what a time we live! Justice is relative; it is refined selfishness 
without an element of pure humanity. Let them fight it out; but if 
the duchies want to be German, we bid them and their adherents good 
speed in the war. Sweden will enter it, not because it is right, but 
because she is Scandinavian : and England, because the crown prince 
married Alexandra, and, a fortiori, because Alexandra has a little baby, 
half English, half Scandinavian, with a little sprinkling of High Dutch. 
The effort of Austria and Prussia will be to cause the Federal diet to 
recognize the new king Christian as Duke of Schleswig-Holstein, if he 
will guarantee the union of the duchies and continue them as members 
of the German Diet. To this the minor States say, no! 

From Mexico, since our last issue, the news is not cheering. The 
French army, superior to the Mexican in discipline, supplied also with 
all the modern inventions in gunnery, and, aided by Imperialist Mexi¬ 
cans, carries the day in pitched battles, and the Mexicans therefore con¬ 
tent themselves at present with harassing them, destroying their com¬ 
munications, and playing upon them the same game the Spanish did in 
the days when Joseph Bonaparte was nominal king of Spain. 

The issue of the battle of Morelia, fought on the 17th of December, 
was disastrous to the Mexicans. They were entirely routed after a two 
hours' fight, and Juarez escaped in a diligence. Mexico is at present 
prostrate. She cannot arouse from her lethargy: there are stronger 
hopes of salvation for her in the European imbroglio, and the opposi¬ 
tion in the French Chamber, than in any thing she can do. She is a 
“ sick man,” who will owe a comfortable valetudinarianism to her weak¬ 
ness and her geographical position. We are hugely disappointed at her 
not owing it to her sharp sword and muscular right arm. 

Among the contingencies more than merely possible, is, that the* 
French troops will soon be face to face with our own on the Rio Grande; 
that Louis Napoleon may find cause, or make it, for intervention ; and 
that the French may have a taste of our quality, after all. We are not 
their inferiors in discipline; we have all the improvements in gunnery, 
and several other little matters beside, and might put a stop to their 
uninvited ramblings over this Western continent. Stranger things have 
happened. In the mean time, the attitude of our Government towards 
this French movement—cool, watchful, uncomplaining—is entitled to 
our admiration. “Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 
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W* are compelled to omit in this issue several important orders from the 
War Department in order that we may present without curtailment the list of 
promotions and appointments. 

Oontinnance of Bounties. 

[General Orders No. 20.] 

War Department, 
Adjutant-General’s Office, 
Washington, Jan. 14, 1864. 

The following Joint Resolution by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States is published for the information of the army, and all 
concerned:— 

Be it resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled , That the bounties heretofore paid, under 
Regulations and Orders from the War Department, to men enlisting in the regular 
or volunteer forces of the United States for three years or during the war, 
shall continue to be paid from the 6th day of January, 1864, until the 1st day 
of March next, any thing in the act approved December 23, 1863, to the contrary 
notwithstanding. This resolution to be in force from and after its passage. 

Approved, January 13, 1864. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


Promotions in the Begnlar Servipe. 

To the Senate of the United States: 

I nominate the persons named in the accompanying communication for ap¬ 
pointment in the Army of the United States, as proposed by the Secretary of 
War. Abraham Lincoln. 

Washington, Dec. 81, 1863. 


GENERAL OFFICERS. 

Major-General Ulysses S. Grant, of Volunteers, to be Major-General, July 4, 
1868. 

Major-General George G. Meade, of Volunteers, to be Brigadier-General, 
July 3, 1863. 

Major-General William T. Sherman, of Volunteers, to be Brigadier-General, 
July 4, 1863. 

Major-General James B. McPherson, of Volunteers, to be BrigadiertGeneral, 
August 1, 1863. 

Major-General George H. Thomas, of Volunteers, to be Brigadier-General, 
Oct. 27, 1863. 
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adjutant-general’s department. 

Captain Samuel F. Chalfin, 5th Artillery, to be Assistant Adjutant-General, 
with rank of Major, June 17, 1863. 

quartermaster’s department. 

Captain John C. MoFerran, Assistant Quartermaster, to be Quartermaster, 
with rank of Major, July 17, 1863. 

Captain Henry W. Janes, Assistant Quartermaster of Volunteers, to be Quar¬ 
termaster, with rank of Captain, Oct. 30, 1863. 

Captain Austin C. Woolfolk, Assistant Quartermaster of Volunteers, to be 
Assistant Quartermaster, with rank of Captain, Dec. 5, 1863. 

medical department. 

Medical Inspector Joseph K. Barnes, to be Medical Inspeotor-General, with 
rank of Colonel, Aug. 10, 1863. 

Surgeon John Wilson, of Volunteers, to be Medical Inspector, with rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Aug. 10, 1863. 

Surgeon John L. LeConte, of Volunteers, to be Medical Inspector, with rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel, Aug. 29, 1863. 

Assistant Surgeon James M. Ghiselin, to be Surgeon, June 14, 1863. 
Assistant Surgeon Charles T. Alexander, to be Surgeon, Feb. 9, 1863. 
Assistant Surgeon Bennett A. Clements, to be Surgeon, Feb. 27, 1863. 
Assistant Surgeon Lewis Taylor, to be Surgeon, August 14, 1863. 

To be Assistant Surgeons. 

Harvey E. Brown, New York, April 18, 1863. 

James T. Calhoun, New Jersey, April 13, 1863. 

Edward J. Darken, Connecticut, April 13, 1863. 

William E. Whitehead, New Jersey, April 18, 1868. 

William F. Norris, Pennsylvania, June 13, 1863. 

Edward Cowles, Vermont, June 18, 1863. 

Michael Hillary, New York, June 13, 1863. 

CORPS or ENGINEERS. 

Lieutenant-Colonel James D. Graham, to be Colonel, June 1, 1868. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Richard Delafield, to be Colonel, June 1, 1868. 

Major Daniel P. Woodbury, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, June 1, 1863. 

Major James H. Simpson, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, June 1, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Orlando M. Hoe, of Topographical Engineers, to be Captain, 
March 3, 1863. 

Cadet John R. Meigs, to be First Lieutenant, June 11, 1863. 

Cadet Peter S. Michie, to be First Lieutenant, June 11, 1863. 

Cadet James D. Rabb, to be First Lieutenant, June 11, 1868. 

Cadet William J. Twining, to be First Lieutenant, June 11, 1863. 

Cadet William R. King, to be First Lieutenant, June 11, 1863. 

Cadet William H. II. Benyaurd, to be First Lieutenant, June 11, 1863. 

Cadet Charles W. Howell, to be First Lieutenant, June 11, 1863. 

Cadet Asa H. Holgate, to be First Lieutenant, June 11, 1863. 

ordnance department. 

Lieutenant-Colonel George D. Ramsey, to be Colonel, June 1, 1863. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wm. Maynadier, to be Colonel, June 1, 1863. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Wm. A. Thornton, to be Colonel, Sept. 15, 1853. 

Major Robert H. K. Whitley, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, June 1, 1868. 

Major Peter V. Hagner, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, June 1, 1863. 

Major Robert A. Wainwright, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, Sept. 15, 1863. 

F1R8T REGIMENT OF CAVALRY. 

First Lieutenant Isaao R. Dunkelberger, to be Captain, June 9, 1868. 

First Lieutenant Edwin V. Sumner, to be Captain, Sept. 23, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Henry Ogilvie, to be First Lieutenant, June 9, 1868. 
Seoond Lieutenant William Dean, to be First Lieutenant, June 9, 1868. 
Second Lieutenant Reuben F. Barnard, to be First Lieutenant, Sept. 11,1E&8. 
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Second Lieutenant William T. Pennock, to be First Lieutenant, Sept. 28, 
1868. 


To be Second Lieutenants. 


First Sergeant Thomas Burns, of Co. I, April 1, 1863. 
Sergeant Robert J. Ward, of the general service, June 1, 1863. 
First Sergeant Camille C. C. Carr, of Co. F, Oct. 31, 1863. 


SECOND REGIMENT OF CAVALRY. 

Major Innis N. Palmer, of the 5th Cavalry, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, Sept. 
28, 1863. 

First Lieutenant David S. Gordon, to be Captain, April 25, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Robert S. Smith, to be Captain, April 27, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Charles McK. Loeser, to be Captain, June 9, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Frederick W. Schaurte, to be First Lieutenant, April 27, 
1868. 

Second Lieutenant Robert Lennox, to be First Lieutenant, April 27, 1868. 
Second Lieutenant Edward J. Spaulding, to be First Lieutenant, June 9, 
1868. 

Second Lieutenant Michael Lawless, to be First Lieutenant, June 9, 1863. 

To be Second Lieutenants. 

Private George De V. Selden, April 6, 1863. (Since died of wounds received 
in battle.) 

Cadet Charles H. Lester, June 11, 1863. 

Ordnance Sergeant James Cahill, August 10, 1863. 

First Sergeant Charles McMaster, of Co. I, 4th Cavalry, August 10, 1868. 
Sergeant James Egan, of Co. E, 4th Cavalry, August 10, 1863. 

First Sergeant Patrick W. Horrigan, of Co. B, October 31, 1863. 


THIRD REGIMENT OF CAVALRY. 

Captain Joseph H. McArthur, of the 5th Cavalry, to be Major, Sept. 25, 
1868. 

Captain Kenner Garrard, of the 5th Cavalry, to be Major, Nov. 11, 1868. 
First Lieutenant Le Roy 8. Elbert, to be Captain, March 11, 1863. (Since 
dead.) 

First Lieutenant Andrew J. Alexander, to be Captain, Sept. 13, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Elisha W. Tarlton, to be Captain, Oct. 27, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant John E. Phelps, to be First Lieutenant, Oct. 27, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Frederick J. James, to be First Lieutenant, Oct. 27,1868. 

To be Second Lieutenants. 

Sergeant-Major Alexander Sutorius, April 22, 1863. 

Private William J. Cain, of the 2d Artillery, April 23, 1863. 

Sergeant-Major George Harrington, Oct. 81, 1863. 

FOURTH REGIMENT OF CAVALRY. 

Captain John P. Hatch, of the 3d Cavalry, to be Major, Oct. 27, 1868. 

To be Second Lieutenants. 

First Sergeant Wirt Davis, of Co. L, April 22, 1863. 

Sergeant Francis C. Wood, of Co. K, May 12, 1863. (Since died of wounds 
received in battle.) 

Commissary Sergeant Sebastian Gunther, Aug. 10, 1863. 

First Sergeant James Callahan, of Co. D, Aug. 10, 1863. 

Corporal William Bayard, of Co. G, Oct. 31, 1863. 

FIFTH REGIMENT OF CAVALRY. 

Lieutenant-Colonel William H. Emory, 6th Cavalry, to be Colonel, Oct. 27, 
1868. 

Captain David H. Hastings, 1st Cavalry, to be Major, Sept. 28, 1863. (Since 
retired.) 

First Lieutenant Julius W. Mason, to be Captain, Dec. 6, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Edward H. Leib, to be Captain, April 13, 1863. 
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First Lieutenant Joseph P. Ash, to be Captain, Sept. 26, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Leicester Walker, to be Captain, Not. 2, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Henry Baker, to be First Lieutenant, April 13, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant James Hastings, to be First Lieutenant, Sept. 25, 1868. 
Second Lieutenant Robert Sweetman, to be First Lieutenant, Sept. 26, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant James T. Baden, to be First Lieutenant, Not. 2, 1863. 

To be Second Lieutenants. 

First Sergeant Joseph P. Henley, of Co. G, April 22, 1863. 

Prirate Robert P. Wilson, of the 12th Infantry, June 1, 1863. 

Cadet Kenelin Robbins, June 11, 1863. 

First Sergeant Richard Fitzgerald, Cavalry Recruiting Sendee, Oct. 81, 1863. 
Prirate Alfred B. Taylor, of Co. K, Oct. 31, 1863. 

SIXTH REGIMENT OF CAVALRY. 

Major Samuel D. Sturgcs, 4th Cavalry, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, Oct. 27, 
1863. 

Captain Robert M. Morris, 3d Cavalry, to be Major, March 11, 1863. 

Captain Samuel H. Starr, 3d Cavalry, to be Major, April 25, 1868. 

Second Lieutenant Christian Balder, to be First Lieutenant, Dec. 28, 1868. 
(Since dead.) 

To be Second Lieutenant. 

First Sergeant Joseph Bould, of Co. A, June 1, 1863. 

FIRST REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Israel Vogdes, 5th Artillery, to be Colonel, Aug. 1, 1862. 
Major W'ra. F. Barry, 5th Artillery, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, Aug. 1, 1868. 
Captain James B. Ricketts, to be Major, June 1, 1863. 

Captain John M. Brannan, to be Major, Aug. 1, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Cornelius Hook, Jr., to be Captain, June 1, 1868. (Since 
retired). 

First Lieutenant Samuel S. Elder, to be Captain Aug. 1, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Lorenzo Thomas, Jr., to be Cnftain, Nov. 4, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Theophilus B. Von Michalowsky, to be First Lieutenant, 
May 28, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Redmond Tully, to be First Lieutenant, June 1, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Edwin L. Garvin, to be First Lieutenant, July 4, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Horace L. Pike, to be First Lieutenant, Aug. 1, 1868. 
Second Lieutenant Philip D. Mason, to be First Lieutenant, Sept. 1, 1868. 
Second Lieutenant Tully McCrea, to be First Lieutenant, Not. 4, 1868. 

To be Second Lieutenants. 

Cadet Thomas Ward, June 11, 1863. 

Cadet Jacob H. Counselman, June 11, 1863. 

Cadet George D. Ramsey, Jr., June 11, 1863. 

Sergeant Edward W. West, of the 14th U. S. Infantry, Oct. 3, 1868. 

First Sergeant Michael Leahy, of Co. C, Oct. 31, 1863. 

First Sergeant John D. Wilson, of Co. H, Oct. 31, 1868. 

SECOND REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY. 

Major Lewis G. Arnold, 1st Artillery, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, Aug. 1,1868. 
Captain Harvey A. Allen, to be Major, Aug. 1, 1863. 

First Lieutenant George D. Hartsuff, to be Captain, May 23, 1868. 

First Lieutenant Thomas M. Vincent, to be Captain, July 25. 1868. 

First Lieutenant Henry C. Symonds, to be Captain, Aug. 1, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Henry A. Smalley, to be Captain, Aug. 1, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Oliver D. Greene, to be Captain, Oct. 1, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Thomas Grey, to be Captain. Nov. 4, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant James S. Dudley, to be First Lieutenant, May 28, 1868. 
Second Lieutenant Theodore Bradley, to be First Lieutenant, July 25, 1868. 
Second Lieutenant William Borrowe, to be First Lieutenant, Aug. 1, 1868. 
Second Lieutenant William P. Graves, to be First Lieutenant, Aug. 1, 1863. 
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Second Lieutenant Joseph C. Breckonridge, to be First Lieutenant, Aug. 1, 
1868. 

Second Lieutenant James E. Wilson, to be First Lieutenant, Oct. 1, 1868. 
Second Lieutenant John 11. Calef, to be First Lieutenant, Nov. 4, 1863. 
Brevet Second Lieutenant John McGilvrey, 4th Artillery, to be Second Lieu¬ 
tenant, April 27, 1863. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant William Egan, 6th Artillery, to be Second Lieu¬ 
tenant, April 27, 1863. 

To be Second Lieutenant9. 

Cadet Henry C. Dodge, June 11, 1863. 

Sergeant John H. Smith, of Co. L, Aug. 10, 1863. 

First Sergeant Gustav Dey, of Co. F, Oct. 31, 1863. 

First Sergeant John Fitzgerald^ of Co. M, 4th Artillery, Oct. 31, 1863. 

THIRD REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas W. Sherman, 6th Artillery, to be Colonel, June 
1, 1863. 

Major Henry J. Hunt, 5th Artillery, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, Aug. 1, 1863. 
Captain Augustus A. Gibson, 2d Artillery, to be Major, July 25, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant William C. Cuyler, to be First Lieutenant, April 17, 1863. 
Second. Lieutenant Louis H. Fine, to be First Lieutenant, June 25, 1863. 
Brevet Second Lieutenant James Chester, 1st Artillery, to be Second Lieu¬ 
tenant, April 17, 1863. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant Robert James, 4th Artillery, to be Second Lieu¬ 
tenant, April 21, 1863. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant Robert Floyd, 4th Artillery, to be Second Lieu¬ 
tenant, April 27, 1863. 

To be Second Lieutenants. 

Ordnance Sergeant Richard Wilson, Aug. 10, 1863. 

Sergeant James Smith, of Co. L, Oct. 31, 1863. 

FOURTH REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Horace Brooks, 2d Artillery, to be Colonel, Aug. 1, 1863. 
Major Henry S. Burton, 2d Artillery, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, Jply 25, 
1863. 

Major Joseph Roberts, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, Aug. 11, 1863. 

Captain Albion P. Howe, to be Major, Aug. 11, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Thomas R. Tannat, to be Captain, Aug. 11, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Henry A. Huntington, to be First Lieutenant, May 3,1863 
Second Lieutenant John M. Stephenson, to be First Lieutenant, July 1, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant James Stewart, to be First Lieutenant, July 3, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Henry B. Beecher, to be First Lieutenant. Aug. 11, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Edward Field, to be First Lieutenant, Aug. 11, 1863. 
Brevet Second Lieutenant Terrence Reilly, 2d Artillery, to be Second Lieu¬ 
tenant, March 19, 1863. 

To be Second Lieutenants. 

Cadet John G. Butler, June 11, 1863. 

Ordnance Sergeant Nicholas Redmond, Aug. 10, 1863. 

First Sergeant John Mitchell, of Co. B, Aug. 10, 1863. 

First Sergeant Frederick Fuger, of Co. A, Oct. 81, 1863. 

First Sergeant Claus Stelges, of Co. D, Oct. 31, 1863. 

Private Howard B. Cushing, Nov. 30, 1863. 

FIFTH REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY. 

Lieutenant-Colonel George Nauman, 1st Artillery, to be Colonel, Aug. 1,1863. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Henry S. Burton, 4th Artillery, to be Colonel, Aug. 11, 
1863. 

Major Israel Vodges, 1st Artillery, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, June 1, 1868. 
Major Bennett H. Hill, 2d Artillery, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, Aug. 1, 1868. 
Captain Wm. Hays, 2d Artillery, to be Major, Aug. 1, 1863. 
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Captain Geo. W. Getty, to be Major, Aug. 1, 1868. 

First Lieutenant Francis L. Guenther, to be Captain, July 2, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Norman J. Hall, to be Captain, Aug. 1, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Howard M. Burnham, to be First Lieutenant, April 27, 
1868. 

Second Lieutenant James Gillis9, to be First Lieutenant, April 27, 1868. 
Seoond Lieutenant Lloyd M. Harrison, to be First Lieutenant, June 16,1868. 
Second Lieutenant Edmund D. Spooner, to be First Lieutenant, July 2,1868. 
Second Lieutenant William E. Van Reed, to be First Lieutenant, Aug. 1, 
1868. 

Second Lieutenant Charles C. McConnell, to be First Lieutenant, Aug. 1, 
1868. 

Second Lieutenant Horatio B. Reed, to be first Lieutenant, Sept. 19, 1868. 
Brevet Second Lieutenant Richard Metcalf, to be Second Lieutenant, April 
27, 1868. 

Brevet Second Lieutenant James E. Wilson, 1st Artillery, to be 8econd Lieu¬ 
tenant, April 29, 1863. 

To be Second Lieutenants. 

Cadet Robert Catlin, June 1, 1868. 

First Sergeant Benjamin F. Nash, of Co. F, Aug. 10, 1868. 

First Sergeant Lemuel Smith, of Co. I, Oct. 31, 1868. 

First Sergeant Thomas Burns, of Co. L, Oct. 81, 1868. 

FIRST REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 

Captain Anderson D. Nelson, 10th Infantry, to be Major, March 18, 1868. 
First Lieutenant Wm. H. Sterling, to be Captain, July 2, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Charles H. Fletcher, to be Captain, Aug. 1, 1868. 

Second Lieutenant William N. Tisdall, to be First Lieutenant, July 2, 1868. 
Second Lieutenant Albert Sabin, to be First Lieutenant, Aug. 1, 1868. (Since 
dead.) 

Second Lieutenant Edgar M. Cullen, to be First Lieutenant, Sept. 29, 1863 
To be Second Lieutenants. 

First Sergeant John Hamilton, of Co. A, May 12, 1863. 

Sergeant Daniel F. Callinan, of Co. B, Aug. 10, 1863. 

First Sergeant Samuel B. Wallace, of Co. B, Aug. 10, 1868. 

Sergeant-Major Thomas Dry, Oct. 31, 1863. 

SECOND REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 

First Lieutenant James W. Long, to be Captain, Feb. 9, 1863 
First Lieutenant Wm. F. Drum, to be Captain, May 1, 1868. 

Second Lieutenant William Falck, to be First Lieutenant, Feb. 9, 1868. 
Second Lieutenant Francis E. Lacy, to be First Lieutenant, May 1, 1868. 
Second Lieutenant Thomas Byrne, to be First Lieutenant, June 9, 1868. 
Second Lieutenant Daniel W. Burke, to be First Lieutenant, July 2, 1868. 

To be Second Lieutenants. 

Ordnance Sergeant Thomas Drury, Aug. 10, 1863. 

Ordnance Sergeant William W. Mitchell, Oct. 31, 1868. 

THIRD REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 

Major Fred. Steele, 11th Infantry, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, Aug. 26, 1863 
Captain Cuvier Grover, 10th Infantry, to be Major, Aug. 81, 1868. 

First Lieutenant Andrew Sheridan, to be Captain, Feb. 9, 1863. 

First Lieutenant William H. Penrose, to be Captain, Sept. 11, 1868. 

First Lieutenant Joseph A. McCook, to be Captain, Oct. 3, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Dangerfield Parker, to be Captain, Oct. 20, 1868. 

Second Lieutenant Charles B. Atchison, to be First Lieutenant, Feb. 9, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant John Whitney, to be First Lieutenant, Feb. 11, 1868. 
Second Lieutenant Isaac A. Helm, to be First Lieutenant, Sept. 11, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant James A. Snyder, to be First Lieutenant, Oct. 3, 1868. 
Second Lieutenant George K. Pomroy, to be First Lieutenant, Oct. 20,1868. 
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To be Second Lieutenantt. 

First Sergeant William Mitchell, of Co. D, 2d Infantry, April 26, 1868. 
Private John A. Winebrener, of the Ordnance Department, Nov. 24, 1868. 

FOURTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 

Captain Fred. T. Dent, 9th Infantry, to be Major, March 9, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Abner R. Benedict, to be Captain, June 8, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Thomas A. Martin, to be Captain, July 14, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Avery B. Cain, to be Captain, Oct. 19, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Henry W. Patterson, to be First Lieutenant, Dec. 28, 
1863. 

Second Lieutenant Samuel J. Crowley, to be First Lieutenant, June 8, 1868. 
Second Lieutenant George Williams, to be First Lieutenant, July 14, 1868. 
Second Lieutenant John Miller, to be First Lieutenant, Oct. 19, 1868. 

To be Second Lieutenant. 

Sergeant-Major Thomas F. Quinn, Oct. 81, 1863. 

FIFTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 

Lieutenant-Colonel John F. Reynolds, 14th Infantry, to be Colonel, June 1, 
1863. (Since dead.) 

Lieutenant-Colonel Daniel Butterfield, 12th Infantry, to be Colonel, July 1, 
1863. 

M%jor Abner Doubleday, 17th Infantry, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, Oct. 16, 
1863. 

Captain Thomas C. English, 9th Infantry, to be Major, Aug. 27, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Simon Snyder, to be Captain, July 1, 1863. 

First Lieutenant John T. Price, to be Captain, August 26, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Samuel L. Barr, to be First Lieutenant, April 30, 1868. 
Second Lieutenant Nelson Thomasson, to be First Lieutenant, July 1, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Charles Newbold, to be First Lieutenant, Aug. 26, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Hugh Johnson, to be First Lieutenant, Oct. 21, 1863. 

To be Second Lieutenantt . 

Sergeant-Major Edward Walsh, August 10, 1863. 

Quartermaster-Sergeant Charles Porter, Oct. 81, 1863. 

SIXTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Edward A. King, 19th Infantry, to be Colonel, Aug. 1, 
1863. 

Major Franklin F. Flint, 16th Infantry, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, Nov. 4, 
1868. 

First Lieutenant Daniel D. Lynn, to be Captain, July 14, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Hamilton S. Hawkins, to be Captain, Oct. 20, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Clarence M. Bailey, to be First Lieutenant, July 14,1863. 
Second Lieutenant Chas. M. Pyne, to be First Lieutenant, Aug. 8, 1868. 
Second Lieutenant George B. Drake, to be First Lieutenant, Oct. 20, 1868. 
Second Lieutenant Abram W. Bickley, to be First Lieutenant, Oct. 20, 1863 

SEVENTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 

Captain Henry M. Black, of the 9th Infantry, to be Major, July 25, 1868. 
First Lieutenant John W. Magruder, to be Captain, July 4, 1863. (Since 
retired.) 

First Lieutenant Samuel A. Russell, to be Captain, Aug. 28, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Charles C. Rawn, to be Captain, Nov. 4, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant John Jackson, to be First Lieutenant, May 2, 1868. 
Second Lieutenant Richard R. Crawford, to be First Lieutenant, July 2, 
1863. 

Second Lieutenant George McGown, to be First Lieutenant, July 4, 1868. 
Second Lieutenant Edwin R. Ames, to be First Lieutenant, Aug. 28, 1868. 
Second Lieutenant Edwin C. Woodruff, to be First Lieutenant, Sept. 10, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Richard Combs, to be First Lieutenant, Nov. 4, 1868. 
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To be Second Lieutenants. 

Sergeant-Major Frederick E. Grossman, April 22, 1868. 

Cadet James M. Sanno, June 11, 1863. 

Private Constant Williams, June 29, 1863. 

Ordnance-Sergeant Daniel Robinson, Aug. 10, 1863. 

EIGHTH REGIMENT OP INFANTRY. 

Lieutenant-Colonel James D. Greene, 17th Infantry, to be Colonel, Oct. 20, 
1863. 

First Lieutenant Alfred T. Smith, to be Captain, Oct. 16, 1868. * 

Second Lieutenant Otis Fisher, to be First Lieutenant, Oct. 16, 1868. 

To be Second Lieutenants. 

Sergeant-Major Joseph K. Wilson, May 7, 1863. 

Quartermaster-Sergeant Bishop Aldrich, Oct. 31, 1863. 

NINTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 

First Lieutenant Wm. H. Jordan, to be Captain, Dec. 31, 1862. 

First Lieutenant John D. Davin, to be Captain, March 9, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Chas. 0. Wood, to be Captain, May 30, 1863. 

First Lieutenant David W. Biddle, to be Captain, July 26, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Frederick Mears, to be Captain, Aug. 27, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Edwin Pollock, to be First Lieutenant, Dec. 31, 1862. 
Second Lieutenant Samuel Munson, to be First Lieutenant^ Dec. 31, 1862. 
Second Lieutenant Samuel G. Penney, to be First Lieutenant, Dec. 81, 1862. 
Second Lieutenant Edward D. White, to be First Lieutenant, March 9,1863 
Second Lieutenant John E. Yard, to be First Lieutenant, May 30, 1868. 
Second Lieutenant George W. Walker, to be First Lieutenant, July 25, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant John H. Boyce, to be First Lieutenant, Aug. 27, 1863. 

To be Second Lieutenants. 

Sergeant John H. Boyce, 11th Infantry, April 22, 1863. 

Ordnance-Sergeant Timothy Connelly, June 1, 1863. 

Hospital Steward Michael J. Fitzgerald, June 1, 1863. 

Private C. Lamson Smith, 6th Artillery, June 11, 1863. 

Private John H. Harpie, Sept. 28, 1863. 

TENTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 

First Lieutenant Edward G. Bush, to be Captain, March 13, 1863. 

First Lieutenant William G. Jones, to be Captain, June 2, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Robert H. Hall, to be Captain, Aug. 81, 1863. 

First Lieutenant George W. Vanderbilt, to be Captain, Sept. 19, 1863. 

First Lieutenant George S. Lauman, to be Captain, Nov. 4, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant William I. Fisher, to be First Lieutenant, March 4. 1868. 
(Since dead.) 

Second Lieutenant William L. Kellogg, to be First Lieutenant, March 13, 
1863. 

Second Lieutenant Edwin E. Sellers, to be First Lieutenant, June 1, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Claude S. Robertson, to be First Lieutenant, June 12, 
1863. 

Second Lieutenant Uniacke C. Mackay, to be First Lieutenant, July 2, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Jesse A. P. Hampson, to be First Lieutenant, Aug. 81, 
1863. 

Second Lieutenant George Hamilton, to be First Lieutenant, Sept. 19, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Richard Skinner, to be First Lieutenant, Nov. 4, 1868. 

To be Second Lieutenants. 

First Sergeant Adolph Luning, Co. C, June 1, 1863. 

Cadet James R. Reid, June 11, 1863. 

First Sergeant John L. Smyth, Co. K, Aug. 10, 1863. 

Sergeant John P. Macey, general service, Aug. 10, 1863. 
Quartermaster-Sergeant Theodore Schwau, October 31, 1868. 
Sergeant-Major William Stanley, Oct. 31, 1863. 
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ELEVENTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 

Major John T. Sprague, 1st Infantry, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, March 13, 
1863. 

Captain Daniel Huston, Jr., 1st Infantry, to be Major, Aug. 1, 1863. 

Captain Thomas H. Neill, 5th Infantry, to be Major, Aug. 26, 1863. 

First Lieutenant John C. Bates, to be Captain, May 1, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Guido N. Lieber, to be Captain, July 2, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Edward S. Huntington, to be First Lieutenant, May 1,1863. 
Second Lieutenant Francis A. Field, to be First Lieutenant, June 20, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Edward A. Guthrie, to be First Lieutenant, July 2, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Abram A. Harbach, to be First Lieutenant, July 2, 1863. 
(Killed in battle.) 

Second Lieutenant Richard Robbins, to be First Lieutenant, July 25, 1863. 
(Died of wounds.) 

Second Lieutenant Wright Staples, to be First Lieutenant, Nov. 4, 1863. 

To be Second Lieutenant. 

Corporal Richard Robbins, Co. D, 1st Battalion, June 27, 1863. 

TWELFTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 

Major Christopher C. Augur, 13th Infantry, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, July 
1, 1863. 

Captain Dickinson Woodruff, 9th Infantry, to be Major, May 30, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Walter S. Franklin, to be Captain, Feb. 6, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Henry C. Morgan, to be Captain, June 16, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Benjamin R. Perkins, to be Captain, July 17, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Henry E. Smith, to be Captain, Sept. 9, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Thomas D. Urmston, to be First Lieutenant, Feb. 6, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Richard II. Pond, to be First Lieutenant, Feb. 7, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant George Lamonion, to be First Lieutenant, Feb. 17, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant August Teieman, to be First Lieutenant, April 10, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Madison Earle, to be First Lieutenant, April 27, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Emerson H. Liscum, to be First Lieutenant, May 4, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Silas A. Miller, to be First Lieutenant, June 3, 1863. 
(Since dead.) 

Second Lieutenant W. W. Pattison, to bo First Lieutenant, July 2, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Jean P. Wagner, to be First Lieutenant, July 17, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant James Jackson, to be First Lieutenant, Sept. 9, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Thomas Alston, to be First Lieutenant, Oct. 28, 1863. 

To be Second Lieutenants. 

First Sergeant James Jackson, Co. C, 2d Battalion, April 22, 1863. 

First Sergeant Thomas L. Alston, Co. C, 2d Battalion, June 1, 1863. 

First Sergeant. Anton Meyer, Co. E, 14th Infantry, Aug. 10, 1863. 

Sergeant James E. Putnam, Co. F, 2d Battalion, Aug. 10, 1863. 

Corporal James H. May, Co. A, 11th Infantry, Aug. 10, 1863. 

First Sergeant August Eggenmcyer, Co. H, 2d Battalion, Oct. 31, 1863. 

First Sergeant Jacob L. Stough, Co. I), 1st Battalion, Oct. 31, 1863. 

THIRTEENTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 

Lieutenant-Colonel John P. Sanderson, 16th Infantry, to be Colonel, July 4, 
1863. 

Captain Henry R. Selden, 6th Infantry, to be Major, July 1, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Joseph L. Horr, to be First Lieutenant, May 20, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Henry L. Bedk, to be First Lieutenant, June 28, 1863. 
&cond Lieutenant Stevens T. Norvell, to be First Lieutenant, July 12, 1863. 

To be Second Lieutenants. 

Sergeant Charles S. Newlin, April 22, 1863. 

Quartermaster-Sergeant John A. Gates, 1st Battalion, April 22, 1868. 

First Sergeant Roman B. Humphrey, Co. A, 1st Battalion, June 1, 1863. 
Sergeant Robert Nelson, Co. B, 1st Battalion, Aug. 10, 1863. 

Sergeant James W. Paschal, Aug. 10, 1863. 
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First Sergeant Wm. H. Keeling, Co. H, 1st Battalion, Oct. 81, 1868. 
Sergeant-Major Richard Roman, 1st Battalion, Oct. 81, 1868. 

FOURTEENTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 

Major John H. King, 16th Infantry, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, June 1, 1863. 
Captain Lewis C. Hunt, 4th Infantry, to be Major, June 8, 1868. 

Captain Levi C. Bootes, 6th Infantry, to be Major, Oct. 20, 1868. 

First Lieutenant James F. Millar, to be Captain, Sept. 17, 1868. 

First Lieutenant John McClintock, to be Captain, April 80, 1868. 

First Lieutenant Philip Schuyler, Jr., to be Captain, July 11, 1863. 

First Lieutenant t)avid Krause, to be Captain, July 13, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Alonzo J. Bellows, to be First Lieutenant, Sept. 17, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Frank W. Perry, to be First Lieutenant, Feb. 7, 1868. 
Second Lieutenant George L. Choisy, to be First Lieutenant, April 80, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Patrick H. Moroney, to be First Lieutenant, July 11, 
1863. 

Second Lieutenant Thomas S. Doebler, to be First Lieutenant, July 31, 1868. 

FIFTEENTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 

Major Samuel K. Dawson, 19th Infantry, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, July 4, 
1863. 

Captain Albert Tracy, 16th Infantry, to be Major, June 1, 1868. 

First Lieutenant Edward W. Smith, to be Captain, Feb. 17, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Samuel R. Honey, to be First Lieutenant, Feb. 17, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Wm. H. Heilman, to be First Lieutenant, Oct. 3, 1863. 

To be Second Lieutenants. 

Sergeant Theodore Kendall, of the U. S. Engineers, May 13, 1863. 

First Sergeant Samuel Burness, of Co. B, 2d Battalion, June 2, 1863. 

First Sergeant John Williams, Co. C, 1st Battalion, June 1, 1863. 

Sergeant Alfred Hedberg, July 21, 1863. 

First Sergeant James P. Brown, Co. E, 1st Battalion, Aug. 10, 1863. 
Sergeant-Major Orson C. Knapp, 2d Battalion, August 10, 1863. 

SIXTEENTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 

Captain Louis H. Marshall, 10th Infantry, to be Major, Nov. 4, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Wm. J. Stewart, to be Captain, May 6, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Louis M. Hosea, to be Captain, Oct. 19, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Samuel E. St. Onge, to be First Lieutenant, Nov. 9,1868. 
Second Lieutenant Patrick W. Houlihan, to be First Lieutenant, Dec. 28, 
1862. 

Second Lieutenant Charles A. M. Estes, to be First Lieutenant, Jan. 13,1863. 
Second Lieutenant Wm. G. Wedemeyer, to be First Lieutenant, Feb. 14,1863. 
Second Lieutenant Wm. Mills, to be First Lieutenant, Feb. 19, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant F. H. Torbett, to be First Lieutenant, May 6, 1868. 
Second Lieutenant J. H. Hearn, to be First Lieutenant, Aug. 31, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant John K. Shiffier, to be First Lieutenant, Oct. 19, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant M. Mahan, to be First Lieutenant, Oct. 21, 1863. 

To be Second Lieutenants. 

Sergeant-Major John K. Shiffier, 1st Battalion, June 1, 1868. 

First Sergeant Martin Mahan, Co. D, 2d Battalion, June 1, 1863. 

Sergeant John F. Mackey, June 1, 1863. 

Sergeant-Major Walter Clifford, 1st Battalion, Aug. 10, 1863. 

First Sergeant Peter J. Coenzler, Co. B, 2d Battalion, Aug. 10, 1863. 

First Sergeant Charles W. Hotsenpiller, Co. A, 2d Battalion, Aug. 10, 1863. 

SEVENTEENTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 

Major G. Sykes, 14th Infantry, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, Oct. 20, 1868. 
Captain T. G. Pitcher, 8th Infantry, to be Major, Oct. 16, 1863. 

First Lieutenant J. D. Carney, to be Captain, May 1, 1863. 

First Lieutenant T. H. Carpenter, to be Captain, May 4, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Edward Collins, to be Captain, May 6, 1863. 
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Second Lieutenant E. S. Abbott, to be First Lieutenant, April 27, 1868. 
(Since dead.) 

Second Lieutenant James H. Bradford, to be First Lieutenant, May 1, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant James J. Emerson, to be First Lieutenant, May 4, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant George Lancaster, to be First Lieutenant, May 14, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Frank E. Stimpson, to be First Lieutenant, May 25,1863. 
Second Lieutenant Richard W. Hargrave, to be First Lieutenant, July 2, 
1863. 

Second Lieutenant Wm. Ewing, to be First Lieutenant, July 2, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant John W. Carter, to be First Lieutenant, Sept. 23, 1863. 

To be Second Lieutenants. 

First Sergeant Frank E. Stimpson, Co. B, 2d Battalion, March 27, 1863. 
Sergeant Richard W. Hargrave, Co. A, 2d Battalion, April 22, 1863. 
Quartermaster-Sergeant Wm. Ewing, 2d Battalion, May 12, 1863. 
Quartermaster-Sergeant John W. Carter, 1st Battalion, Aug. 10, 1863. 

J. Carbery Lay, of District of Columbia, Oct. 30, 1863. 

First Sergeant John T. Dowling, Co. E, 1st Battalion, 13th Infantry, Oct. 
31, 1863. 

First Sergeant James A. Hopkins, Co. F, 1st Battalion, 13th Infantry, Oct. 
31, 1863. 

Sergeant Henry F. Rice, Co. F, 2d Battalion, Oct. 31, 1863. 

EIGHTEENTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 

First Lieutenant Anson Mills, to be Captain, April 27, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Andrew S. Burt, to be Captain, May 30, 1863 
First Lieutenant Morgan L. Ogden, to be Captain, Aug. 12, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Thomas T. Brand, to be Captain, Sept. 11, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant John T. Adair, to be First Lieutenant, March 22, 1868. 
Second Lieutenant Henry G. Litchfield, to be First Lieutenant, April 27, 
1863. 

Second Lieutenant Alfred Townsend, to be First Lieutenant, May 30, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Wilbur F. Arnold, to be First Lieutenant, June 30, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Reuben F. Little, to be First Lieutenant, Aug. 12, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant John S. Lind, to be First Lieutenant, Sept. 11, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant E. N. Wilcox, to be First Lieutenant, Sept. 20, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Samuel C. Williamson, to be First Lieutenant, Oct. 10, 
1863. 

NINETEENTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 

Major De Lancy Jones, 11th Infantry, to be Lieutenant-Colonel, Aug. 1, 
1863. 

Captain Joseph H. Potter, 7th Infantry, to be Major, July 4, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Thos. Cummings, to be Captain, Feb. 9, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Robert W. Barnard, to be Captain, July 16, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Alfred Curtis, to be First Lieutenant, Feb. 9, 1863. 
Second Lieutenant Charles F. Miller, to be First Lieutenant, July 16, 1863 
(Since dead.) 

Second Lieutenant George W. Johnson, to be First Lieutenant, Sept. 20, 
1863. 

Second Lieutenant Arthur B. Carpenter, to be First Lieutenant, Sept. 22, 
1863. 


Nominations for Promotion in Volunteer Service. 

The President has sent to the Senate the following list of nominations for 
promotion and appointment in the Volunteer Army of the United States:— 

Captain Quincey A. Gillmore, of the Corps of Engineers, to be a Brigadier- 
General, April 11, 1862, for distinguished skill, ability, and gallantry displayed 
in the reduction of Fort Pulaski, Savannah harbor, Georgia. 

TO BE MAJOR-GENERALS. 

Brigadier-General John Newton, U. S. Volunteers, March 30, 1868. 

Vol. I.—14 
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Brigadier-General Gouverneur K. Warren, U. S. Volunteers, May 3, 1863. 
Brigadier-General Andrew A. Humphreys, U. S. Volunteers, July 3, 1863. 

TO BE BRIOADIER-GENERAL8. 

Colonel Joseph D. Carr, 2d New York Volunteers, September 7, 1862. 

Henry H. Sibley, of Minnesota, September 29, 1862. 

Joseph J. Bartlett, of New York, October 4, 1862. 

Colonel Joshua T. Owen, 69th Pennsylvania Volunteers, Nov. 29, 1862. 
Colonel Patrick E. Connor, 3d California Volunteers, March 30, 1868. 
Captain John P. Hawkins, Commissary of Subsistence, U. S. A., April 30, 
1863, to command colored troops. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Gabriel R. Paul, 6th Infantry, April 18, 1863. 

Colonel Edward A. Wild, 35th Massachusetts Volunteers, April 24, 1868, to 
command colored troops. 

Colonel Edward Ferrero, formerly 51st New York Volunteers, May 6, 1868. 
First Lieutenant Adelbert Ames, 5th Regiment Artillery, May 20, 1863. 
Colonel William Birney, 2d U. S. colored troops, May 22, 1863, to command 
colored troops. 

Colonel Daniel H. Rucker, Additional Aide-de-Camp, May 23, 1863. 

Colonel Robert Allen, Additional Aide-de-Camp, May 23, 1863. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Rufus Ingalls, Additional Aide-de-Camp, May 23, 1863. 
Captain Gustavus A. De Russy, 4th Artillery, May 23, 1863. 

Colonel Alexander Shaler, 65th New York Volunteers, May 26, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Edmund Kirby, 1st Artillery, May 28, 1863. (Since dead.) 
Colonel Benjamin H. Grierson, 6th Illinois Cavalry, June 3, 1863. 

Captain Stephen H. Weed, 5th Artillery, June 6, 1863. (Since dead.) 
Colonel Robert S. Foster, 13th Indiana Volunteers, June 12, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Judson Kilpatrick, 1st Artillery, June 13, 1863. 

Captain Alexander S. Webb, lltli Infantry, June 23, 1863. 

Colonel Alfred N. Duffie, 1st Rhode Island Cavalry, June 23, 1863. 

Colonel Walter C. Whitaker, 6th Kentucky Volunteers, June 25, 1863. 
Colonel Edward P. Chapin, 16th New York Volunteers, June 27, 1863. (Since 
dead.) 

Captain Wesley Merritt, 2d Cavalry, June 29, 1863. 

First Lieutenant George A. Custer, 5th Cavalry, June 29, 1863. 

Captain E. J. Farnsworth, 8th New York Cavalry, June 29, 1863. (Since 
dead.) 

Colonel Strong Vincent, 83d Pennsylvania Volunteers, July 3, 1863. (Since 
dead.) 

Lieutenant-Colonel William D. W T hipple, Additional Aide-de-Camp, July 17, 
1863. 

Colonel John C. Starkweather, 1st Wisconsin Volunteers, July 17, 1863. 
Captain Kenner Garrard, 5th Cavalry, July 23, 1863. 

Captain Charles A. Woods, 9th Infantry, August 4, 1863. 

Colonel John B. Sanborn, 4th Minnesota Volunteers, August 4, 1863. 

Colonel Giles Smith, 8th Massachusetts Volunteers, August 4, 1863. 

Colonel Samuel A. Rice, 33d Iowa Volunteers, August 4, 1863. 

Colonel Jasper A, Maltby, 45th Illinois Volunteers, August 4, 1863. 

Captain Alexander Chambers, 18th Infantry, August 11, 1863. 

Colonel Thomas K. Smith, 54th Ohio Volunteers, August 11, 1863. 

Colonel Walter Q. Gresham, 63d Indiana Volunteers, August 11, 1863. 
Colonel Manning M. Force, 20th Ohio Volunteers, August 11, 1863. 

Colonel Robert A. Cameron, 34th Indiana Volunteers, August 11, 1863. 
Colonel John M. Corse, 6th Iowa Volunteers, August 11, 1863. 

Major J. A. Rawlins, Assistant Adjutant-General of Volunteers, August 11, 
1863. 

Captain A. C. Gillem, Assistant Quartermaster U. S. A., August 17, 1863. 
Colonel James C. Rice, 44th New York Volunteers, August 17, 1863. 

Colonel John W. Turner, Additional Aide-de-Camp, September 7, 1863. 
Colonel Henry L. Eustis, 10th Massachusetts Volunteers, September 12,1863. 
Colonel Henry E. Davies, 2d New York Cavalry, September 16, 1863. 
Andrew J. Hamilton, of Texas, September 18, 1863. 

Colonel Henry W. Birge, 13th Connecticut Volunteers, September 19, 1863. 
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Captain William P. Sanders, 6th Cavalry, October 18, 1863. (Since dead.) 

Colonel Stephen Miller, 7th Minnesota Volunteers, October 26, 1863. 

Colonel James H. Ledlie, 3d New York Artillery, October 27, 1863. 

Colonel Isaac F. Shepard, 3d Massachusetts Volunteers, October 27, 1863, to 
command colored troops. 

First Lieutenant James H. Wilson, Corps of Engineers, August 30, 1863. 

Colonel William A. Pyle, 33d Massachusetts Volunteers, December 26, 1863, 
to command colored troops. 

Colonel A. L. Chetlain, 12th Illinois, December 18, 1863, to command colored 
troops. 

NOMINATIONS FOR SPECIAL GALLANTRY. 

TO BE BRIGADIER-GENERAL8. 

Colonel C. G. Harker, 65th Ohio Volunteers, September 20, 1863. 

Colonel John F. Miller, 29th Indiana Volunteers, January 5, 1864. 

Colonel C. C. Andrews, 3d Minnesota Volunteers, January 5, 1864. 

Colonel Guitar Kaeramerling, 9th Ohio Volunteers, January 5, 1864. 

Colonel John W. Fuller, 27th Ohio Volunteers, January 5, 1864. 

Colonel Regis de Trobriand, 55th New York Volunteers, January 6, 1864. 

TO BE AIDES-DE-CAMP, WITH THE RANK OF MAJOR. 

First Lieutenant Lot S. Willard, 11th Illinois Cavalry, April 18, 1863, for 
Major-General McPherson. 

Captain H. E. Tremaine, 23d New York, April 25, 1863, for Major-General 
Sickles. 

Charles A. Whittier, Massachusetts, April 25, 1863, for Major-General Sedg¬ 
wick. 

Charles H. Howard, Maine, April 25, 1863, for Major-General Howard. 

First Lieutenant Eugene W. Guindon, 2d New Jersey, May 7,1863, for Major- 
General Slocum. 

John F. Anderson, Massachusetts, June 3, 1863, for Major-General Forest. 

First Lieutenant William G. Mitchell, 49th Pennsylvania, June 26, 1863, for 
Major-General Hancock. 

Captain James C. McCoy, Aide-de-Carap, July 3, 1863, for Major-General 
Sherman. 

Captain Thomas B. Brooks, New York Volunteer Engineers, August 17, 1863, 
for Major-General Gillmore. 

Captain Granville E. Johnson, Aide-de-Carap, August 14, 1863, for Major- 
General Heintzclman. 

Captain Samuel S. Seward, Additional Aide-dc-Camp, August 28, 1863, for 
Major-General Ord. 

First Lieutenant Thomas G. Beaham, 2d Iowa Cavalry, November 6, 1868, 
for Major-General Granger. 

Peter Haggerty, Massachusetts, November 9,1863, for Major-General Butler. 

TO BE AIDES-DE-CAMP, WITH THE RANK OF CAPTAIN. 

Alfred F. Puffer, New York, October 1, 1868, for Major-General Butler. 

First Lieutenant David H. Gile, 4th Illinois Cavalry, April 18,1863, for M^jor- 
General McPherson. 

First Lieutenant George H. Steele, 41st Illinois, April 18, 1863, for M^jor- 
General McPherson. 

Lieutenant Addison G. Mason, 6th Pennsylvania, April 25, 1863, for Major- 
General Meade. 

Captain Richard F. Halsted, 42d New York, April 25, 1863, for Major-Gene¬ 
ral Sedgwick. 

First Lieutenant Harry M. Stinson, of-, April 25, 1863, for Major-Gene¬ 

ral Howard. 

First Lieutenant William W. Moseley, 149th New York, May 7, 1863, for 
Major-General Slocum. 

Second Lieutenant W. G. Tracy, 122d New York, May 7, 1863, for Major- 
General Slocum. 

First Lieutenant Eugene B. Beaumont, 4th U.S. Cavalry, May 13, 1663, for 
Major-General Sedgwick. 
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Second Lieutenant George Meade, 6th Pennsylvania Cavalry, May 22, 1863, 
for Major-General Meade. 

Alexander Moore, New York, May 30, 1863, for Major-General Sickles. 

J. Schuyler Crosby, New York, June 3, 1863, for Major-General Banks. 

Captain George E. Gourand, 3d New York Cavalry, June 3, 1863, for Major- 
General Foster. 

First Lieutenant Isaac B. Parker, 49th Pennsylvania, June 26, 1863, for 
Major-General Hancock. 

First Lieutenant William D. W. Miller, 66th New York, June 26, 1863, for 
Major-General Hancock. 

First Lieutenant Henry M. Bragg, 130th New York, August 17, 1863, for 
Major-General Gillmore. 

Captain Charles P. Horton, Assistant Adjutant-General of Volunteers, Au¬ 
gust 24, 1863, for Major-General Heintzelman. 

First Lieutenant Hugh G. Brown, loth Iowa, August 23, 1863, for Major- 
General Ord. 

Alexander B. Sharpe, Pennsylvania, August 28, 1863, for Major-General 
Ord. 

First Lieutenant Joseph C. Audentied, 6th U.S. Cavalry, October 28, 1863, 
for Major-General Sherman. 

William L. Avery, Ohio, November 6, 1863, for Major-General Granger. 

Captain Jeremiah G. Taylor, 71st Ohio, November 6, 1863, for Major-General 
Granger. 

First Lieutenant David K. Cross, 5th New Hampshire, November 6,1868, for 
Major-General Howard. 

Charles G. Hutton, New York, October 30, 1863, for Major-General Burnside. 

Haswell C. Clarke, Massachusetts, November 9, 1863, for Major-General 
Butler. 

First Lieutenant James H. Wright, 62d Indiana, November 17, 1863, for 
Major-General Hurlbut. 

ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. 

TO BE ASSISTANT ADJUTANT-0ENERAL8, WITH RANK OF MAJOR. 

Frank J. White, New York, March 16, 1863. 

Harvey Baldwin, Jr., of New York, March 24, 1863. 

Captain John Hancock, Assistant Adjutant-General of Volunteers, March 2, 
1863. 

First Lieutenant William Russell, Jr., 18th New York Volunteers, April 16, 
1863. 

First Lieutenant William D. Green, 10th Illinois Volunteers, April 21, 1863. 

Captain Robert R. Townes, Assistant Adjutant-General Volunteers, April 23, 
1863. 

Major Charles Hamlin, 1st Maine Artillery, April 27, 1863. 

Lucius V. Beirce, of Ohio, May 6, 1863. 

Captain John Levering, Assistant Quartermaster of Volunteers, May 7, 1863. 

Lieutenant James 0. Pierce, 29th Wisconsin Volunteers, May 8, 1863. 

Captain William H. Sinclair, Assistant Adjutant-General of Volunteers, May 
8, 1863. 

Captain William H. Morgan, Assistant Adjutant-General of Volunteers, May 
3, 1863. ' 

Captain James A. Lowrie, Assistant Adjutant-General of Volunteers, May 18, 
1863. 

Alexander S. Diven, of New York, May 14, 1868. 

Captain John O. Cravens, Assistant Adjutant-General of Volunteers, May 15, 
1863. 

Captain Thomas J. Anderson, Assistant Adjutant-General of Volunteers, 
May 25, 1868. 

William L. Marshall, of Maryland, May 27, 1863. 

Charles A. Dana, of New York, June 1, 1863. 

George L. Stearns, of Massachusetts, June 13, 1868. 

First Lieutenant Carrington H. Raymond, 7th New Jersey Volunteers, June 
23, 1863. 
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Captain Roswell M. Sawyer, Assistant Adjutant-General of Volunteers, July 
4, 1863. 

Captain Charles W. Foster, Assistant Adjutant-General of Volunteers, August 
24, 1863. 

Captain Wickham Hoffman, Assistant Adjutant-General of Volunteers, Au¬ 
gust 26, 1863. 

Captain Jacob R. Muhlman, Assistant Adjutant-General of Volunteers, Sep¬ 
tember 4, 1863. 

Captain Gales P. Thurston, 1st Ohio Volunteers, September 4, 1863. 

Captain Fitzhugh Birney, Assistant Adjutant-General of Volunteers, Septem¬ 
ber 15, 1863. 

Captain William H. Clarke, Assistant Adjutant-General of Volunteers, Sep¬ 
tember 15, 1863. 

Captain Edward C. Baird, Assistant Adjutant-General of Volunteers, Sep¬ 
tember 18, 1863. 

Joseph M. Bell, of Massachusetts, November 7, 1863. 

Captain Robert S. Davis, Aide-de-Camp, November 9, 1863. 

TO BE ASSISTANT ADJUTANT-GENERALS, WITH THE RANK OF CAPTAIN. 

Thomas C. Mentyard, of Illinois, March 30, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Henry F. Brown, 3d U. S. Artillery, April 3, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Henry Stone, 1st Wisconsin Volunteers, April 4, 1863. 
Samuel B. Ferguson, Indiana, April 17, 1863. 

Captain Gordon Lofland, 30th Ohio Volunteers, April 23, 1863. 

John Crowell, Jr., Ohio, May 1, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Frederick Whitehead, 7th Missouri Volunteers, May 1,1863. 
First Lieutenant Cyrus E. Dickey, 11th Illinois Volunteers, May 1, 1863. 
First Lieutenant C. Canle, Jr., 11th Iowa Volunteers, May 1, 1863. 

Captain Joseph H. Linsey, 11th Indiana Volunteers, May 5, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Buford Wilson, 120th Illinois Volunteers, May 5, 1863. 
Captain Channing Clapp, 1st Massachusetts Cavalry, May 8, 1863. 
Lieutenant George P. Corts, 63d Pennsylvania Volunteers, May 3, 1863. 
Freeman Norvell, Michigan, May 8, 1863. 

Captain John F. S. Gray, 20th New York Volunteers, May 13, 1863. 

First Lieutenant John Hough, 27th Illinois Volunteers, May 16, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Charles A. Leonard, 6th New York Artillery, May 16, 1863. 
Private Clement G. Laurant, 4th U. S. Cavalry, May 15, 1863. 

Captain Charles II. Banes, 72d Pennsylvania Volunteers, May 15, 1863. 
Lieutenant Joseph F. Bennett, 1st California Volunteers, May 15, 1863. 
Lieutenant William II. C. Clapp, 42d Ohio Volunteers, May 15, 1863. 
Lieutenant Charles H. Whittlesey, 1st Connecticut Artillery, May 15, 1863. 
First Lieutenant Chas. II. Hurd, 32d Massachusetts Volunteers, May 22,1863. 
Captain Wilberforce Nevin, 79th Pennsylvania Volunteers, May 22, 1863. 
Lieutenant John Williams, 11th Kansas Volunteers, May 22, 1863. 
Lieutenant Henry C. Tinney, 40th Indiana Volunteers, May 22, 1863. 
Lieutenant Samuel E. Pittman, 1st Michigan Volunteers, May 22, 1863. 
Captain Oscar O. Miller, 19th Ohio Volunteers, May 22, 1863. 

Captain Louis Seibert, 1st New York Rides, May 22, 1863. 

Lieutenant William S. Whitten, 1st Nebraska Volunteers, May 25, 1868. 

Ely S. Parker, New York, May 25, 1863. 

Lieutenant Hudson Burr, 94th Illinois Volunteers, May 25, 1863. 

Lieutenant Charles E. Pease,-, May 25, 1863. 

Captain J. H. Pell, 1st Minnesota Volunteers, May 25, 1863. 

Captain Augustus C. Paul, 23d Kentucky Volunteers, June 1, 1863. 

First Lieutenant James T. Wilson, 3d Ohio Volunteers, June 1, 1863. 

First Lieutenant S. L. McHenry, 85th Pennsylvania Volunteers, June 1, 1863. 
William Goodloe, Kentucky, June 1, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Lewis H. Everts, 52d Illinois Volunteers, June 1, 1863. 
Thomas Thompson, Rhode Island, June 2, 1863. 

Arnold H. Rank, Massachusetts, June 3, 1863. 

Samuel Wright, Pennsylvania, June 4, 1863. 

Private Thomas H. Bradley, Co. F, 2d Missouri Cavalry, June 6, 1863. 
Robert Le Roy, New York, June 8, 1863. 
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Lieutenant William R. Howe, 14th Pennsylvania Cavalry, June 12, 1868. 
Lieutenant Oscar P. Hervey, 21st Indiana Artillery, June 12, 1868. 

Charles A. Booth, New York, June 20, 1863. 

Lieutenant Archis C. Fisk, 23d Ohio Volunteers, June 23, 1863 
Lieutenant John C. Douglas, 28th Ohio Volunteers, June 23, 1863. 

Private John H. Munroe, Co. H, 11th Iowa Volunteers, June 18, 1868. 
Lieutenant William Ruger, 13th Wisconsin Volunteers, June 23, 1863. 
Lieutenant John M. Brown, 20th Maine Volunteers, June 23, 1863. 
Lieutenant Stephen R. Reynolds, 99th New York Volunteers, June 23,1863. 
Captain William Pratt, 24th Massachusetts Volunteers, June 26, 1863. 
Lieutenant Edward T. Parkinson, 17th Maine Volunteers, July 7, 1868. 
George H. Franklin, Pennsylvania, July 10, 1863. 

. Captain Micajah G. Lewis, 3d Connecticut Volunteers, July 21, 1863. 
Lieutenant Joel E. .Hoffman, 6th Kentucky Cavalry, July 21, 1863. 
Lieutenant Samuel L. Woodward, 6th Illinois Cavalry, July 23, 1863. 
William W. Harral, Connecticut, July 21, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Joseph H. Metcalf, 14th Maine Volunteers, Sept. 4, 1863. 
Captain Septimus Carncross, Aide-de-Camp, September 4, 1863. 

Lieutenant Henry L. Johnson, 6th Connecticut Volunteers, Sept. 4, 1863. 

Lieutenant Charles T. Greene,-, September 4, 1863. 

Captain L. G. Estes, 1st Maine Cavalry, September 4, 1863. 

Jacob L. Green, Michigan, September 4, 1863. 

First Lieutenant R. P. Crawford, 67th Pennsylvania Volunteers, September 
4, 1863. 

James H. Steger, Maine, September 4, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Albert Woodbury, 2d Battery Minnesota Volunteers, Sep¬ 
tember 4, 1863. 

First Lieutenant Andrew J. Davis, 17th Ohio Volunteers, September 4, 1868. 
Sergeant Samuel L. Taggart, Co. K, 3d Iowa Volunteers, September 4, 1868. 
Lieutenant Robert S. Seabury, 71st Pennsylvania Volunteers, Sept. 12,1868. 
First Lieutenant Will Rumsey, 1st New York Artillery, September 12, 1863. 
Robert Moran, Tennessee, September 14, 1868. 

Charles A. Gould, Massachusetts, September 14, 1863. 

First Lieutenant A. F. Rockwell, New York Chasseurs, September 16, 1868. 
Captain Phineas A. Davis, 7th Massachusetts Battery, September 16, 1868. 
William H. Weigel, Maryland, September 17, 1863. 

Lieutenant Henry C. Whippel, 2d Michigan Cavalry, September 19, 1863. 
Rowland Cox, 14th Pennsylvania Volunteers, September 19, 1863. 

Samuel R. Beardsley, 24th New York Volunteers, September 28, 1863. 
Captain Charles H. Kibler, 76th Ohio Volunteers, September 28, 1863. 

First Lieutenant James Walker, 20th Connecticut Volunteers, Sept. 29, 1868. 
Edward Robinson, Jr., New York, September 30, 1863. 

Private George K. Leot, Chicago Mercantile Battery, October 3, 1863. 
Captain Henry P. Cooke, 2d New Jersey, October 7, 1863. 

First Lieutenant J. Warren Miller, 46th Illinois, October 9, 1863. 

William A. La Motte, Delaware, November 9, 1863. 

Lieutenant Frederick L. Tremain, 8th New York Artillery, Nov. 11,1863. 
First Lieutenant Horace H. Thomas, 8th East Tennessee, November 2, 1863. 
Lieutenant George V. Massey, 1st Delaware Cavalry, November 13, 1868. 
Lieutenant J. W. Barnes, 118th Illinois, November 26, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Robert H. Ramsay, 45th Pennsylvania Militia, Dec. 6,1868. 
Lieutenant John S. Butler, Adjutant 13th Kentucky, December 6, 1863. 

JUDGE-ADVOCATE’S DEPARTMENT. 

TO BE JUDGE-ADVOCATE8, WITH THE RANK OF MAJOR. 

Captain John Mendenhall, 4th U. S. Artillery, March 17, 1863, for the Fourth 
Army Corps. 

Captain Joseph L. Stackpole, Commissary of Subsistence of Volunteers, 
July 11, 1863, for the Army in North Carolina. 

Henry L. Burnett, Ohio, August 10, 1863, for Army in the Department of 
the Ohio. 
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Captain Edward R. Platt, 2d Regiment U. S. Artillery, November 2, 1868, 
for the Army of the Potomac. 

Captain Addison A. Hosmer, 1st Massachusetts Heavy Artillery, November 
24, 1863, for the Eleventh Army Corps. 

John A. Bingham, Ohio, for the Department of the Susquehanna. 

TO BE SURGEONS. 

Thomas F. Parley, of Florida, October 23, 1861. 

Benjamin B. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, March 26, 1863. 

Henry Janes, of Vermont, March 26, 1863. 

Bernard J. Vanderkief, of New York, March 26, 1863. 

Edward B. Dalton, of New York, March 26, 1863. 

William S. Thompson, of Pennsylvania, March 26, 1863. 

John W. Eoye, of Massachusetts, March 26, 1863. 

Samuel D. Turney, of Ohio, March 26, 1863. 

George L. Sutton, of New York, April 13, 1863. 

Andrew F. Sheldon, of New York, April 13, 1863. 

Peter H. Cleary, of New York, April 13, 1863. 

Robert R. Taylor, of Iowa, April 13, 1863. 

Caleb W. Hornor, of Pennsylvania, April 13, 1863. 

Edward J. Whitney, of New York, April 13, 1863. 

S. D. Carpenter, of New York, April 13, 1863. 

Robert S. Kenderdine, of Pennsylvania, April 13, 1863. 

John E. McDonald, of New York, April 13, 1863. 

Cyrus N. Chamberlain, of Massachusetts, April 13, 1863. 

William A. Conover, of New Jersey, May 8, 1863. 

Frederick A. Keffer, of Pennsylvania, May 3, 1863. 

Lewis D. Harlow, of Pennsylvania, May 8, 1863. 

Elmore Y. Chase, of Ohio, May 27, 1863. 

Conrad C. Dumrcicher, of Illinois, May 27, 1863. 

David B. Sturgeon, of Pennsylvania, May 17, 1863. 

Henry B. Schlofflin, of the District of Columbia, May 27, 1868. 

James W. Pettinos, of Pennsylvania, May 27, 1863. 

John Bradley, of Pennsylvania, June 13, 1863. 

Alexander M. Speer, of Pennsylvania, June 18, 1863. 

Robert Reyburn, of Pennsylvania, June 13, 1863. 

S. E. Fuller, of Connecticut, June 13, 1863. 

George F. French, of New Hampshire, June 13, 18C3. 

Patrick A. O’Connell, of Massachusetts, June 13, 1863. 

John W. Dawton, of Massachusetts, June 29, 1863. 

Lieutenant John W. Mintzer, of Pennsylvania, June 29, 1863. 

Joseph B. Morrison, of Pennsylvania, June 29, 1863. 

Abraham M. Wilder, of Massachusetts, June 29, 1863. 

Philip Harvey, of Iowa, June 29, 1863. 

James B. Bellangee, of New Jersey, June 29, 1863. 

John L. Teed, of Illinois, June 29, 1863. 

Louis W. Read, of Pennsylvania, June 23, 1863. 

Jacob J. De Lamater, of Pennsylvania, July 9, 1863. 

Adam C. Swartzwelder, of Ohio, July 9, 1863. 

William Thelkeld, of Kentucky, July 9, 1863. 

Frank Meacham, of Massachusetts, July 9, 1868. 

George W. Hogeboom, of Kansas, July 9, 1863. 

John H. Bayne, of Maryland, July 28, 1863. 

Charles E. Swascy, of New Hampshire, August 16, 1863. 

Lewis J. Rice, of Pennsylvania, August 16, 1863. 

James H. Peabody, of the District of Columbia, August 16, 1868. 

William R. De Witt, of Pennsylvania, August 16, 1863. 

Henry W. Ducachet, of Pennsylvania, August 16, 1863. 

William Watson, of Iowa, September 2, 1863. 

Richard D. Lynde, of New York, September 2, 1863. 

William Grinstead, of Missouri, September 2, 1863. 

James H. Curry, of Maryland, September 2, 1863. 

Nathan P. Rice, of New York, September 2, 1863. 
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Silas A. Holman, of Massachusetts, September 9, 1868. 
Charles S. Wood, of New York, September 9, 1803. 
Samuel Kneeland, of Massachusetts, September 9, 1868. 
Michael K. Hogan, of New York, September 9, 1863. 
Enoch Pearce, of Ohio, September 9, 1803. 

Abel C. Benedict, of Connecticut, September 16, 1863. 
Edward F. Bates, of Michigan, October 8, 1803. 

John Trenor, Jr., of New York, October 13, 1863. 

Jabez Perkins, of Michigan, October 27, 1803. 

Francis Greene, of New York, November 10, 1868. 
Frederick Lloyd, of Iowa, November 14, 1863. 

Robert Fletcher, of Ohio, November 20, 1863. 

Augustus C. Van Duyn, of New York, December 4, 1868. 
Lincoln R. Stobe, of Massachusetts, December 3, 1863. 
William C. Bennett, of Connecticut, December 4, 1863. 
Edward P. Morong, of Maryland, December 4, 1863. 

Otis M. Humphrey, of Massachusetts, December 4, 1868. 
James H. Thompson, of Maine, December 4, 1863. 

TO BE ASSISTANT 81’BOSONS. 

Henry T. Legler, of New York, March 27, 1863. 

William Carroll, of Pennsylvania, May 14, 1863. 

William 0. McDonald, of New York, May 14, 1863. 
William A. Banks, of Maine, May 14, 186J'. 

Charles A. Kipp, of New Jersey, May 14, ! 863. 

George McC. Miller, of Delaware, July 6, 1863. 
Washington B. Trull, of Massachusetts, July 6, 1863. 
George B. Parker, of New York, August 7, 1863. 

Frank Reynolds, of New Y'ork, August 7, 1863. 

Solomon S. Schultz, of Pennsylvania, August 7, 1863. 
John H. Doughty, of Connecticut, August 7, 1863. 

J. A. White, of Massachusetts, August 7, 1863. 

Frederick Lloyd, of Iowa, August 15, 1863. 

James K. Rogers, of Pennsylvania, August 15, 1863. 
George S. Courtwright, of Ohio, August 15, 1863. 

William S. Ely, of New York, September 2, 1863. 

Henry C. Roberts, of Pennsylvania, September 2, 1863. 
Henry S. W. Burritt, of Connecticut, September 2, 1863. 
Gerhard Saal, of Ohio, September 9, 1863. 

Waldo C. Daniels, of Ohio, September 9, 1863. 

John C. Norton, of Illinois, September 9, 1863. * 

Robert McGowan, of Tennessee, September 9, 1863. 
Rudolph Tanszky, of New York, September 24, 1863. 
George S. Rose, of Canada West, September 24, 1863. 
Roger W. Pease, of New York, October 2, 1863. 

Norman S. Barnes, of New York, October 9, 1863. 

James M. Leepe, of New York, October 9, 1863. 

George A. Mursick, of New York, October 9, 1863. 
Nathan F. Marsh, of Pennsylvania, October 13, 1868. 

H. Eversman, of Illinois, October 13, 1863. 

James M. Study, of Indiana, October 13, 1863. 

Charles B. White, of Louisiana, October 24, 1863. 

Edwin D. Buckman, of Pennsylvania, October 24, 1863. 
Charles F. Brisbane, of New York, October 24, 1863. 

John F. Huber, of Pennsylvania, November 7, 1863. 
Henry M. Kirke, of Ohio, November 7, 1863. 

Charles H. B. Hood, of Ohio, November 7, 1863. 

A. M. Sigmund, of Pennsylvania, November 11, 1863. 
Joel Leaverns, of Massachusetts, December 4, 1863. 
Theodore Artand, of Maryland, December 4, 1868. 
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TO BE HOSPITAL CHAPLAIN8. 

James Gubby, of New Jersey, April 1, 1863. 

Henry Stevens, of West Virginia, April 13, 1863. 

S. M. Beatty, of Ohio, April 17, 1863. 

John M. Green, of Maryland, April 22, 1863. 

Rodney Gage, of Massachusetts, April 22, 1863. 

John A. Spooner, of Maryland, April 22, 1863. 

Simeon P. Ives, of Illinois, April 22, 1863. 

James B. Crane, of Pennsylvania, April 22, 1863. 

Thomas H. W. Monroe, of District of Columbia, April 22, 1863. 

Jacob Frankel, of Pennsylvania, April 22, 1863. 

Peter McGrane, of Pennsylvania, April 22, 1863. 

Edward McGlynn, of New York, April 22, 1863. 

Griffith Owen, of Maryland, April 22, 1863. 

D’Crump Ormsby, of New York, April 22, 1863. 

D. D. McKee, of Indiana, April 22, 1863. 

John W. Arthur, of Delaware, April 22, 1863. 

William C. Smith, of Alabama, April 22, 1863. 

William K. Talbot, of Kentucky, April 22, 1863. 

Almon Gregory, of Indiana, April 22, 1863. 

William L. Mather, of Massachusetts, April 22, 1863. 

William Earnshaw, of Pennsylvania, April 22, 1863. 

Franklin W. Olmstead, of Vermont, April 25, 1863. 

William M. Daily, of Indiana, May 9, 1863. 

William C. Hubbard, of New York, May 11, 1863. 

Joseph A. Stephan, of Indiana, May 18, 1863. 

Thomas Willett, of New York, May 20, 1863. 

Norman W. Camp, of New Jersey, May 29, 1863. 

William H. Paddock, of Pennsylvania, June 19, 1863. 

Charles W. Heisley, of New Jersey, August 1, 1863. 

J. Agnew Crawford, of Pennsylvania, August 6, 1863. 

Robert Day, of New York, August 13, 1863. 

Mordecai J. W. Ambrose, of Kentucky, September 23, 1863. 

William J. Potter, of Massachusetts, September 30, 1863. 

Patrick F. McCarthy, of District of Columbia, October 2, 1863. 

J. A. Heyden, of Tennessee, October 6, 1863. 

Manuel J. Gonsalves, of Pennsylvania, October 17, 1863. 

Alexander Shiras, of Pennsylvania, October 19, 1863. 

Philip McKim, of Missouri, October 19, 1863. 

James Schofield, of Iowa, October 19, 1863. 

Chauncey W. Fitch, of Indiana, October 26, 1863. 

John Vahey, of Illinois, November 2, 1863. 

D. D. Antwerp, of North Carolina, November 19, 1863. 

James H. Brown, of Pennsylvania, November 12, 1863. 

William Wilson, of Ohio, November 17, 1863. 

Alfred Nevin, of Pennsylvania, November 19, 1863. 

Herman Eggers, of Tennessee, December 2, 1863. 

Personal Items. 

Major-General U. S. Grant arrived at Louisville, Kentucky, from a tour of 
inspection via Knoxville, Tennessee, on the lltli of January. 

Major-General George G. Meade is still detained at his residence in Phila¬ 
delphia by severe indisposition. 

Major-General Sedgwick, commanding the Sixth Corps, Army of the Poto¬ 
mac, is in command of the army during General Meade’s illness. 

Major-General Blunt is on a visit to Washington, for the purpose of consult¬ 
ing with the Indian Bureau regarding Indian affairs in the Southwest. 

Major-General Burnside was in Boston on the 20th ult., and reviewed the 
veteran 2d Regiment Massachusetts Volunteers. General Burnside is recruit¬ 
ing his corps, the celebrated Ninth, to fifty thousand men, for special service. 

Major-General Lovell H. Rousseau announces the following additions to his 
staff:—Major T. 0. Bigney, 13th Wisconsin Volunteers, Provost-Marshal; 
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Captain E. D. Baker, U. S. Army, A. Q. M.; Lieutenant H. C. Blackman, 8th 
Kansas Volunteers, Judge-Advocate; Lieutenant H. W. Barr, 8d Tennessee 
Cavalry, Assistant Provost-Marshal. 

Brigadier-General Brown, commanding at Norfolk, Virginia, is to be assigned 
duty in the Army of the Potomac. 

Brigadier-General Birge, of the Department of the Gulf, has arrived at New 
York on a brief leave of absence. 

Brigadier-General 0. S. Ferry has assumed command of Philadelphia, in 
the absence of Major-General George Cadwalader, who is detailed as a member 
of the Court of Inquiry at Nashville, Tennessee. 

Brigadier-General H. D. Terry is in command of a "brigade at Sandusky, 
Ohio. 

Brigadier-General Nathan Kimball, of Indiana, is ordered to the command 
at Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Brigadier-General Harrow, of Indiana, is transferred from the Army of the 
Potomac to the Army of the Cumberland. 


Sllje Naug. 

Ordered. 

Jan. 9.—Commander T. H. Patterson, ordered to special duty at Washing¬ 
ton. 

Jan. 18.—Commander J. W. A. Nicholson, detached from the South Atlantic 
Blockading Squadron, and ordered to the command of the Manhattan. 

Jan. 16.—Commander Geo. L. Selden, ordered to the Naval Station, Balti¬ 
more, Md. 

Jan. 16.—Commander N. C. Bryant, ordered to report at the navy-yard, 
New York, for such duty as may be assigned him. 

Jan. 4.—Lieutenant-Commander R. F. R. Lewis, ordered to the South Atlan¬ 
tic Blockading Squadron. 

Jan. 6.—Lieutenant-Commander John G. Walker, ordered to command the 
U. S. S. Saco. 

Jan. 7.—Lieutenant-Commander 0. C. Badger, detached from the South At¬ 
lantic Blockading Squadron. 

Jan. 11.—Lieutenant-Commander John Irwin, detached from ordnance duty 
at Philadelphia, and ordered to the West Gulf Blockading Squadron. Lieu¬ 
tenant-Commander J. E. Dellaven, detached from the command of the Sebago, 
and ordered to return North. 

Jan. 16.—Lieutenant-Commander James G. Maxwell, ordered to the West 
Gulf Blockading Squadron. Lieutenant-Commander John G. Mitchell, ordered 
to report to Rear-Admiral Gregory for temporary duty. 

Jan. 4.—Lieutenant Charles E. Hawley, ordered to temporary ordnance duty 
at New York. 

Jan. 9.—Lieutenant Albert Kautz, ordered to the Nereus. 

Jan. 7.—Acting Ensign Roland C. Irvin, detached from the Ticonderoga, and 
ordered to the Niagara. Acting Ensign F. P. Harrington, detached from the 
Ticonderoga, and ordered to the Niagara. 

Jan. 14.—Acting Ensign Frederick Pearson, ordered to the Brooklyn. 

Jan. 8.—Midshipman H. R. Bigelow, ordered to the navy-yard, Boston. 

Jan. 4.—Assistant Surgeon S. D. Flagg, detached from Naval Laboratory, 
New York. 

Jan. 7.—Assistant Surgeon John T. Luck, ordered to the Pacific Squadron, 
to relieve Assistant Surgeon G. S. Beardsley. Assistant Surgeon George R. 
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Brush, detached from the Potomac, and ordered North. Assistant Surgeon W. 
C. Lyman, ordered to the Naval Hospital, New York. Assistant Surgeon Frede¬ 
rick E. Potter, ordered to the Receiving-Ship Ohio. 

Jan. 9.—Assistant Surgeon Louis Zenzen, detached from the Chippewa, and 
ordered North. Assistant Surgeon J. H. Gunning, detached from the Tahoma, 
and ordered North. 

Jan. 13.—Assistant Surgeon Luther M. Lyon, detached from the Pinola, and 
ordered North. 

Jan. 16.—Assistant Surgeon S. R. Foreman, detached from the Circassian, 
and ordered to the Admiral. 

Jan. 14.—Paymaster Rufus Parks, ordered to the Supply Steamer Admiral. 

Jan. 6.—Chief Engineer Jno. W. Moore, ordered to superintend Government 
machinery building at the Atlantic Works, New York. 

Jan. 14.—First Assistant Engineer Henry W. Robie, ordered to the Tacony. 

Jan. 11.—Second Assistant Engineer John H. Hunt, detached from the Ti- 
conderoga, and ordered to the Dacotah. 

Jan. 12.—Second Assistant Engineer A. Sockett, ordered to the Ascutney. 

Jan. 16.—Second Assistant Engineer Joseph Morgan, detached (sick) from 
the Metacomet; Second Assistant Engineer Francis Cronin, ordered to the 
Chicopee. 

Jan. 2.—Third Assistant Engineer D. M. Egbert, ordered to the Ascutney. 

Jan. 6.—Third Assistant Engineer Howard D. Potts, detached from the 
Tioga, and ordered to Boston as assistant to Chief Engineer Wood. 

Jan. 7.—Third Assistant Engineer James Wylie, detached from the navy- 
yard, New York, and ordered to the Pequot. 

Jan. 11.—Third Assistant Engineer John C. Kafer, ordered to the Mackinaw. 

Jan. 12.—Third Assistant Engineer Oscar C. Lewis, ordered to the Ascutney. 

Jan. 14.—Third Assistant Engineer Wm. A. Windsor, ordered to the navy- 
yard, New York, as assistant to Chief Engineer DeLuce. 

Jan. 16.—Third Assistant Engineer Albert J. Bonsall, ordered to the Chick- 
opee. Third Assistant Engineer Richard D. Dodge, ordered to the Pequot. 

Jan. 6.—Boatswain P. J. Miller, detached from the Marion, and wait orders. 

Jan. 8.—Boatswain Edward Kenney, detached from the Constitution, and 
wait orders. 

Jan. 14.—Gunner Wm. Cope, detached from the navy-yard, Philadelphia, 
and wait orders. Gunner Cornelius Dugan, ordered to the navy-yard, Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Jan. 15.—Carpenter Geo. E. Anderson, ordered to the Sacramento. Gunner 
Geo. Fouse, detached from the Macedonian, and ordered to the Nereus. 

Resignations Accepted, 

Jan. 6.—Assistant Surgeon E. S. Olcott. Jan. 7—Midshipman A. B. Cole; 
Midshipman H. C. Lain. 

Dismissed. 

Jan. 7.—Ensign H. T, Grafton. Jan. 15.—Midshipman Frederick Haines. 

Jan. 2.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Thomas J. Woodward, detached from 
the command of the Commodore Perry, and ordered to command the Atlanta. 

Jan. 5.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant W. K. Cressy, ordered to command 
the Malvern. 

Jan. 7.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant William B. Eaton, detached from the 
command of the Circassian, and ordered to command the Admiral. 

Jan. 2 .—Acting Master 0. B. Warren, ordered to command the Bark Hough- 
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ton, to relieve Acting Master Newell Graham, ordered to return North. Acting 
Master A. McFarland, detached (sick) from the Sciota. Acting Master J. C. 
Hamlin, detached from the Nereus, and ordered to the command of the Cactus. 

Jan. 4.—Acting Master Geo. Martin, detached from the Philadelphia, and 
ordered North. 

Jan. 6.—Acting Master William B. Cobb, detached from the Vandalia, and 
ordered to the Malvern. Acting Master William McGloin, ordered to the Che¬ 
nango. 

Jan. (i.—Acting Master George W. Frost, ordered to the Massasoit. Acting 
Master Jacob Kimball, detached from the Maratanza. 

Jan. ‘J.—Acting Master Charles W. Lee, detached from the command of the 
Victoria. Acting Master J. A. Hannum, ordered to the navy-yard, Boston. 

Jan. 11.—Acting Master Henry Churchill, detached from the Circassian, and 
ordered to the Admiral. Acting Master George Ferris, detached from the 
Circassian. Acting Master Charles Potter, detached from the command of the 
Rachel .Seaman, to take effect on the arrival of that vessel at Hampton Roads. 

Jan. 12.—Acting Master E. S. Turner, detached from the Commodore Read. 

Jan. 13.—Acting Master W. H. Bullis, detached from the navy-yard, Boston, 
and ordered to the U. S. S. Somerset. 

Jan. 13.—Acting Master Thies M. Meyer, ordered to the Admiral. 

The following have been appointed Acting Ensigns, and ordered to report to 
Rear-Admiral Paulding for instruction, on board the School Ship Savannah: 

Jan. 2.—Albert F. Dill, and Thomas A. Witham. Jan. 5.—Thomas J. Rol¬ 
lins. Jan. 11.—William H. Potter. Jan. 12.—Archibald B. Ostrander. Jan. 
12.—E. G. Blanchard. Jan. 15.—Augustus C. Savage. 

The following Acting Master’s Mates have been promoted to Acting Ensigns: 

Jan. 12.—J. A. Montague, of the U. S. S. Two Sisters; John D. Ellis, 
South Atlantic Blockading Squadron. Jan. 13.—Jeremiah C. Wentworth, of 
the U. S. S. Daffodil. 

Jan. 2.—Acting Ensign John Boyle, detached from the Grand Gulf, and or¬ 
dered to the command of the Althea. 

Jan. 4.—Acting Ensign Geo. B. Mott, detached from the Mississippi Squadron, 
and ordered to the Chenango. 

Jan. 5.—Acting Ensign F. G. Adams, ordered to the Chenango. Acting En¬ 
sign Charles F. Keith, ordered to the Malvern. 

Jan. 0.—Acting Ensign Jeff. A. Slamm, detached from the Circassian, and 
ordered to the Massasoit. Acting Ensigns John A. French, and Geo. W. Cor¬ 
ner, detached from the Calypso, and ordered to the Maratanza. 

Jan. 7.—Acting Ensign E. H. Watkcys, ordered to the North Carolina. 

Jan. 9.—Acting Ensign Walter D. Maddock, detached from the Release, and 
ordered to the command of the Rose. . 

Jan. 11.—Acting Ensign Horace T. Draper, ordered to the Magnolia. 

Jan. 13.—Acting Ensign Henry Oakley, detached from the Circassian, and 
ordered to the Admiral. Acting Ensign Robert Pendleberry, and Raymond 
Rabadan, ordered to the Admiral. 

Jan. 2.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Charles Little, detached from the North 
Carolina, and ordered to the Winona. 

Jan. 4.—David P. Goodhue, appointed Acting Assistant Surgeon, and ordered 
to the Ohio. Edwin M. Goodwin, appointed Acting Assistant Surgeon, and 
ordered to the North Carolina. Acting Assistant Surgeon Wm. G. Bruce, de¬ 
tached £sick) from the Niphon. 

Jan. i .—Acting Assistant Surgeon E. S. Smith, detached from the Nanse- 
mond, and ordered to the Potomac. 

Jan. 8.—Acting Assistant Surgeon E. J. 0. Callaghan, detached from the 
Ohio, and ordered to the Malvern. Acting Assistant Surgeon David P. Good- 
hue, detached from the Ohio, and ordered to the Chenango. Acting Assistant 
burgeon Rufus P. Sawyer, detached from the Ohio, and ordered to the Massa- 

it. Acting Assistant Surgeon Geo. F. Winslow, detached from the Morse. 

•Jan. 9.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Samuel P. Boyer, detached from the Fer- 
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nandina, and granted permission to report at Philadelphia, for examination as 
Assistant Surgeon U. 8. N. Geo. H. Butler, appointed Acting Assistant Sur¬ 
geon, and ordered to the Kineo. Acting Assistant Surgeon Charles Sturte- 
vant, detached from the Calypso, and ordered to the Tahoma. Acting Assist¬ 
ant Surgeon Geo. P. Wright, detached from the Kineo, and ordered to the 
Chippewa. 

Jan. 11.—Daniel C. Burleigh, appointed Acting Assistant Surgeon. 

Jan. 12.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Geo. P. Wright’B orders to the Chip¬ 
pewa revoked. 

Jan. 13.—Acting Assistant Surgeon W. G. Bruce, ordered to the Mississippi 
Squadron. Acting Assistant Surgeon A. Y. Hanson, detached from the Dela¬ 
ware, aud ordered to the Pinola. 

Jan. 16.—Hiram H. James, appointed Acting Assistant Surgeon, and ordered 
to the Mississippi Squadron. 

Jan. 16.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Rufus 0. Mason, ordered to the Chip¬ 
pewa. Acting Assistant Surgeon Passmore Treadwell, detached from the Mis¬ 
sissippi Squadron,, with permission to appear at Philadelphia for examination 
as Assistant Surgeon U. S. N. Acting Assistant Surgeon Edward M. Goodwin, 
detached from the North Carolina, and ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 

Jan. 6.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Jno. W. Van Cleve, Jr., ordered to the 
Mississippi Squadron. Archibald McVay, appointed Acting Assistant Pay¬ 
master. 

Jan. 6.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Bailey Hascall, ordered to the Che¬ 
nango. 

Jan. 7.—Acting Assistant Paymaster W. R. Winslow, ordered to the Massa- 
soit. Acting Assistant Paymaster A. B. Poor, ordered to the Malvern. Act¬ 
ing Assistant Paymaster Geo. Hudson, Jr., ordered to the Nansemond, to re¬ 
lieve Acting Assistant Paymaster R. H. Gillette. 

Jan. 9.—Acting Assistant Paymaster J. W. Sands, ordered to the Valley 
City, to relieve Acting Assistant Paymaster T. W. Wkittemore. Acting Assist¬ 
ant Paymaster 0. B. Seagrave, ordered to the Flag, to relieve Acting Assistant 
Paymaster Lynford Lardner. 

Jan. 11.—James T. Wildman, appointed Acting Assistant Paymaster. 

Jan. 14.—Acting Assistant Paymaster E. T. Barker, ordered to the Kenne¬ 
bec. Acting Assistant Paymaster Geo. H. Andrews, detached from the Mo¬ 
hawk. Acting Assistant Paymaster 0. F. Browning, ordered to the Mercedita, 
to relieve Acting Assistant Paymaster J. S. Mallary. 

Jan. 16.—Acting Assistant Paymaster B. H. Franklin,ordered to the Sciota. 

Jan. 16.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Jos. H. Pynchon, ordered to the Oc- 
torara. Acting Assistant Paymaster Geo. R. Watkins, ordered to temporary 
duty on board the Receiving-Ship Alleghany. 

Jan. 5.—Herman Peters, appointed Acting Gunner, and ordered to the Che¬ 
nango. 

Jan. 6.—Wm. Lordan, appointed Acting Gunner, and ordered to the Mas- 
sasoit. 

The following have been appointed Acting Master's Mates, and ordered to 
report at New York, for instruction in gunnery:— Jan. 2.—H. P. Arbecam; 
Francis H. Brown; Seth H. Bryant; Norman F. Jenks; James R. Grove; Sew¬ 
ard F. Graves; Frederick A. Gross, Jr.; Wm. Earl; Isaac F. Atkins; W r m. F. 
Chatfield. Jan. 4.—Joshua Cook, Jr. Jan. 7.—Elbridge G. Caswell; Frede¬ 
rick W. Cotton. Jan. 11.—J. N. Peabody; Edward A. Morse ; Jno. R. P. At¬ 
kins; Robert Price; Alfred M. Beck. Jan. 12.—Wm. G. Fearing; Bradford 
E. Treat; C. C. Wilbur; A. A. Very. Jan. 13.—Jno. E. Plander; Jno. F. 
Van Nest; Charles F. Fisher. Jan. 14.—J. H. Russell; J. S. Dench; I. A. 
Pierce ; C. H. Foster. Jan. 16.—Frederick J. Dill; H. G. Holmes. 

Jan. 9.—Jno. H. Locke, appointed Acting Master's Mate for duty at the Naval 
Battery, 8eavey’s Island. 

Jan. 11.—John S. Carpenter and Henry Lynch, appointed Acting Master’s 
Mate, and ordered to the Supply. Benj. 0. Carpenter, appointed Acting Mas¬ 
ter’s Mate, and ordered to the Wabash. 
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Jan. 12.—Wm. C. Howard, appointed Acting Master's Mate U. S. S. Canan¬ 
daigua. 

Jan. 13.—Jno. N. Davis, appointed Acting Master’s Mate, Potomac Flotilla. 

J. F. Silva, appointed Acting Master s Mate, U. S. S. Hendrick Hudson. 

Jan. 14.—James Miller, appointed Acting Master’s Mate, U. S. S. Clover. 
Wm. Farley, appointed Acting Master’s Mate, U. S. S. Marblehead. 

Jan. 2.—Acting Master’s Mate John Conner, detached from the Genesee, and 
granted sick leave. Acting Master s Mate Carlton A. Trundy, detached from 
the Cowslip, and ordered to command the Narcissus. 

Jan. 4.—Acting Master’s Mate Allen K. Noyes, detached from the Midnight, 
and ordered to the Massachusetts/ Acting Master's Mate J. A. Cook, detached 
from the Tioga, and ordered to the Sacramento. Acting Master s Mate John 
Utter, detached from the Owasco, and ordered to report at Boston. Acting 
Master’s Mate George Couch, ordered to the Midnight. 

Jan. 5.—Acting Master’s Mate W. F. Horton, ordered to the Malvern. Act¬ 
ing Master’s Mate D. B. McKenzie, ordered to the Chenango. Acting Master’s 
Mate W. W. Reed, ordered to the Ceres. 

Jan. 6.—Acting Master s Mate J. F. Hughes, detached from the Vandalia, 
and ordered to the Massasoit; Acting Master s Mate W. H. Algier, detached 
from the Calypso, and ordered to the Maratanza; Acting Master’s Mate A. 

K. Brown, detached from the Valley City, and ordered to the Nansemond; 
Acting Master’s Mate John Utter, ordered to the Massasoit. 

Jan. 8.—Acting Master’s Mate Wm. G. Tompkins, ordered to the Wateree. 
Jan. 9.—Acting Master's Mate Henry Wyman, detached from the Van¬ 
derbilt. 

Jan. 11.—Acting Master’s Mate E. N. K. Place, detached from the Os¬ 
ceola, and ordered to the Sacramento. 

Jan. 12.—Acting Master’s Mate Henry Wyman, ordered to the Metacomet. 
Jan. 13.—Acting Master’s Mates J. N. Pease and T. J. Pray, ordered to the 
Admiral. 


Appointed Acting Firtt Assistant Engineers. 

Jan. 5.—Charles G. Conklin, ordered to the Canonicus. Jan. 8.—Frank M. 
Farrar, ordered to the Admiral. G. W. Shank, ordered to the Grand Gulf. 

Appointed Acting Second Assistant Engineers. 

Jan. 2.—John Jordan, ordered to the U. S. S. Neptune. Jan. 6.—John W. 
Harnett, ordered to the Malvern. John L. Bowers, ordered to the Commodore 
Perry. Jan. 8.—Wm. J. Barrington, ordered to the Winona. John Powers, 
ordered to the Pink. Oratus S. French, ordered to the Admiral. Jan. 9.— 
Ansel P. Besse, ordered to the Merrimac. Jan. 11.—Geo. S. Tyler, ordered to 
the Ticonderoga. Jan. 13.—Charles Allenbrand, ordered to the Malvern. Jan. 
14.—Wm. R. Nutz, ordered to the Rose. Jan. 16.—Samuel V. Stillings, or¬ 
dered to the Grand Gulf. 

Appointed Acting Third Assistant Engineers. 

Jan. 2.—Daniel M. Spangler, to the Massachusetts; Wm. Dougherty, or¬ 
dered to the Massachusetts ; Andrew J. Homan, ordered to the Augusta. Jan. 4. 
—Leonard Pratt, ordered to the Sacramento ; Wm. Collier, ordered to the Ossi- 
pee. Jan. 5.—Edward EweL, ordered to the Iroquois; John R. Sherwood, 
ordered to the Ceres; Geo. H. Lawrence, ordered to the Malvern; Levi Coit, 
ordered to the Heliotrope; John McKenney, ordered to the Heliotrope; Wm. 
Raynor, ordered to the Nereus ; Lawrence Hartt, ordered to the Neptune; 
Robert Reilly, ordered to the Michigan ; Alfred H. Perry, ordered to the Mal¬ 
vern ; Edwin Bond, ordered to the Malvern; Wm. S. Brown, ordered to the 
Canonicus. Jan. 6.—Anthony Gale, ordered to the Stettin; Geo. A. Dean or¬ 
dered to the Ceres; Wm. A. Russell, ordered to the Iroquois. Jan. 8.—Lewis 
Rush, ordered to the Admiral; James D. Vanzandt, ordered to the Admiral. 
Jan. 9.—Samuel S. Pettingill, ordered to the Pink ; Edward R. Hubbard, or¬ 
dered to the Buckthorn. Jan. 11.—James Baron, ordered to the Pink; Alfred 
Osgood, ordered to the Buckthorn ; John E. Edwards, ordered to the Hunch- 
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back. Jan. 12.—Charles E. Black, ordered to the Narcissus; Granville C. 
Willey, ordered to the Rose. Jan. 13.—Alpheus Nichols, ordered to the Rose. 
Jan. 14.—Wm. Henry Waite, ordered to the Galatea. Jan. 16.—Charles M. 
Slocum, ordered to the Tritonia; Alvin Lawrence, ordered to the Glaucus. 

Jan. 6.—Acting First Assistant Engineer D. F. Gerrish, ordered to the Cor- 
nubia. 

Jan. 14.—Acting First Assistant Engineer Wm. Tipton, detached from the 
Circassian, and ordered to the Sacramento. 

Jan. 15.—Acting First Assistant Engineer D. A. Lockwood, detached from 
the Sacramento. 

Jan. 5.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Frederick Snyder, detached from 
the Nansemond, and ordered to the Gettysburg. 

Jan. 8.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer J. Catlin, detached from the 
Bermuda. 

Jan. 9.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Robert Copeland, ordered to the 
Buckthorn. 

Jan. 11.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer George S. Tyler, ordered to the 
Admiral. 

Jan. 12.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer James Ramsey, ordered to the 
Niphon. Acting Second Assistant Engineer Campbell McEwen, detached from 
the Grand Gulf, and ordered to the Flag. 

Jan. 15.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer J. J. Ashmen, ordered to the 
Malvern. 

Jan. 16.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer W. T. Worrell, ordered to the 
Massasoit. 

Jan. 9.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Charles Hickey, detached from the 
Commodore Perry, and ordered to the Iroquois. Acting Third Assistant En¬ 
gineer John Brooks, ordered to the Tritonia. 

Jan. 11.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Albert B. Kenney, detached from 
the Kineo, and ordered to the Shockokon. Acting Third Assistant Engineer 
David Holtz, detached from the Shockokon, and ordered to the Kineo. 

Jan. 13.—Acting'Third Assistant Engineer E. D. Merritt, ordered to the 
Heliotrope. Acting Third Assistant Engineer Andrew McTurk, ordered to the 
Cactus. 

Jan. 14.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer John Mognon, detached from the 
Circassian, and ordered to the Sacramento. Acting Third Assistant Engineer 
Robert T. Ewing, ordered to the Proteus. 

Jan. 15.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Charles Wines, detached from 
the Sacramento. 

Promoted for Good Conduct, Ac. 

Jan. 4.—Acting Ensign Alexander McIntosh, to Acting Master. 

Jan. 6.—Acting Master Henry Brown, commanding Mortar Schooner Griffith; 
Acting Master Abraham Christian, commanding Mortar Schooner Sarah Bruen; 
and Acting Master D. C. Woods, commanding Mortar Schooner Sea Foam, pro¬ 
moted to Acting Volunteer Lieutenants, for gallant conduct at Port Hudson. 

Jan. 6.—Acting Ensign H. W. Grinnell, to Acting Master, for good conduct 
in charge of navy howitzers at the capture of Aranzas, Texas. 

Jan. 12.—Acting Ensign N. M. Dyer, commanding U. S. S. Eugenie, pro¬ 
moted to Acting Master. 

Jan. 14.—Acting Ensign Geo. F. Winslow, promoted to Acting Master, for 
gallant conduct on board the Marblehead in action in Stono River, S. C. Acting 
Ensign Thomas Moore, of the U. S. S. Pawnee, promoted to Acting Master. 

Jan. 15.—Acting Ensign A. L. Emerson, of the U. S. S. Passaic, promoted 
to Acting Master. 

Resignations Aocepted. 

Jan . 6.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Joseph F. Plant. 

Jan. 12.—Acting Ensign Charles A. Homans. Acting Assistant Surgeon J. 
Solis Cohen. 
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Jan. 15.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer E. F. Maxfield. 

Jan. 11.—Acting Master’s Mate James A. Cook. 

Jan. 14.—Acting Master’s Mate John H. Shone. 

Jan. 16.—Acting Assistant Paymaster W. H. Higbee. 

Appointments Revoked. 

Jan. 7.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Jno. W. Harnett. 

Jan. 13.—Acting Master Alex. Waugh. 

Jan. 16.—Acting Master’s Mate Francis W. Beck. 

Dismissed. 

Jan. 5.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer James Clarke. 

Jan. 6.—Acting First Assistant Engineer Robert Moore. 

Jan. 13.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant D. P. Upton, to take effect from August 
15, 1863; Acting Master Geo. W. Ward, to take effect from October 11, 1868. 

Mississippi Squadron. 

Appointed Acting Ensigns. 

Jan. 13.—Robert W. Brown. 

Jan. 14.—James W. Richards. 

Appointed Acting Master's Mates. 

Jan. 2.—Wm. H. Smith; Edward C. Nye; Jno. A. Whitesides; W. W. Rumsey. 
Jan. 11.—Jas. A. McCreary; Geo. B. Hall; J. L. McClung, 

Jan. 12.—P. H. Sullivan. 

Jan. 13.—John Davis; Z. T. Tibballs; D. H. Zeiglcr; Ben, F. Craig; J. W. 
Wickwise; Wm. H. Dobell; Bcnj. R.’Barker; Henry Hunst&ble. 

Appointed Acting First Assistant Engineers. 

Jan. 8.—James W. Edgar. 

Jan. 12.—Israel Marsh. 

Appointed Acting Second Assistant Engineers. 

Jan. 5.—James Vanzandt. 

Jan. 8.—Sami. S. Patterson, and Edward Costello. 

Jan. 11.—Geo. W. Shellenberger, and Jno. C. Barr. 

Jan. 12.—Cyrus B. Adams. 

Appointed Acting Third Assistant Engineers. 

Jan. 7.—Henry Moxley. 

Jan. 8.—Wm. Jayne. 

Jan. 11.—Edward W. Park. 

Jan. 12.—Bayard Martin, appointed Acting Carpenter. 

Jan. 18.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Edward A. Austin, dismiss*!. 
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MISSOURI. 

Perhaps no one State in the Union has occupied a more sig¬ 
nificant position or wielded a more powerful influence during 
the present rebellion than has Missouri. Situated geographic¬ 
ally in the very centre,—the keystone, so to speak, of the arch,— 
it was of vital importance that she should be held fast in her po¬ 
sition. Then, too, her vast domain, so diversified in its character, 
boundless in its resources, presensing at once a sure reward to 
the agriculturist, the miner, and the manufacturer, rendered her 
a prize to be eagerly sought for by the Southern traitors and as 
earnestly defended by the Government and its supporters. Her 
population was perhaps more heterogeneous than that of any 
other State, and of that earnest, self-reliant kind which has opened 
out the broad plains of the West and reclaimed its forests to 
civilization. The theatre of the first struggle of the slave power 
to j*ain the ascendency in this country, and situated on the di¬ 
viding line between slavery and freedom, it was hut natural that, in 
a contest between the pro-slavery propagandists and the Govern¬ 
ment devoted to freedom, Missouri should bear a most important 
part, and have more than her full share of the suffering and 
sorrow that such calamities bring. 

The early struggle on the question of slayery, consequent upon 
her admission into the Union, had, of course, left her in an un- 
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settled state on that subject, and the fire still burned, sometimes 
brightly and fiercely, and again waning low and almost slumber¬ 
ing ; but the friends of freedom were gradually increasing, while 
those of slavery, if they did not decrease, were at least at a stand¬ 
still : so that at the Presidential election in 1860 the Republicans 
were able to poll a very respectable vote. The anxiety of those 
interested in slavery was thus increased to such a pitch that 
they were ready to identify themselves with any cause, however 
wicked, which promised to save their crumbling institution; and 
they early allied themselves with Jefferson Davis and his fol¬ 
lowers. Unfortunately for the noble State and the brave men 
who stood firm in their loyalty to the national Government, the 
State Government was in the hands of traitors. A traitor Gov¬ 
ernor was in power, and when the Southern States began to fall 
off, one by one, he immediately secured the calling of a conven¬ 
tion for the purpose of hurling the State into the vortex of seces¬ 
sion. An election was held throughout the State for delegates 
to this convention, and the people, true to their country, sent a 
majority of unconditional Union men to represent them. It may 
be safely asserted that no more respectable deliberative body 
was ever assembled than the Convention of the State of Missouri 
which met at Jefferson City in 1861, and adjourned to St. Louis, 
where it held its sittings, which resulted in a firm announcement 
of their determination, fixed and unalterable, to stand by the 
Union. 

This same convention met subsequently and deposed the Gov¬ 
ernor, Claib. Jackson, dissolved the traitorous Legislature and 
annulled several of its iniquitous acts, and established a provi¬ 
sional State Government, at whose head they placed Hamilton R. 
Gamble as Chief Executive of the State. And again in July 
of 1863 the same convention met, and passed an act of emancipa¬ 
tion of slaves, which, if it was not altogether satisfactory to all 
parties and came not up to the entire wishes of the friends of 
freedom, was at once creditable to their heads and hearts. 

Preparatory to the ordinance of secession, which he confidently 
expected the convention to pass, Governor Jackson got the Legis¬ 
lature to pass a military bill for the organization of the State 
militia, and immediately set about raising a force with which he 
hoped to set the national Government at defiance. Allured by 
the fallacy of State neutrality, which he promised to maintain, 
many who were loyally disposed were induced to enter this 
organization, and were thus irretrievably hitched to the car of 
treason. The political organization known as the “ Minute-Men,” 
and representing the Breckinridge party in St. Louis and else¬ 
where, had been secretly armed and organized into companies; en¬ 
campments for the ostensible purpose of instruction, but really 
as rendezvous and depots for the accumulation of munitions and 
supplies, were ordered and established. Meanwhile, the Union 
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men were not passive: they were early aware of the imminent 
danger which threatened them, and, under the leadership of such 
men as Lyon, Blair, Schofield, Harding, and others, began secret 
organizations to counteract the evil influence of the traitors in 
the State. After the fall of Sumter, when the President called 
for seventy-five thousand volunteers, there were already organ¬ 
ized in St. Louis, and at other points in the State of Missouri, 
over ten thousand Union men. These organizations were imme¬ 
diately mustered into the United States service for three months. 
It should be here stated that the Governor, in response to the 
President’s call for troops, had refused to furnish any for Mis¬ 
souri, in a most insulting manner. 

The St. Louis Arsenal at this time contained some seventy-five 
thousand stands of small arms, a few pieces of artillery, and quan¬ 
tities of ammunition. It was commanded by Captain Lyon, and 
garrisoned by one company of regulars, increased afterwards by 
the volunteers organized by Lyon. The enemy had established 
their camp, called Camp Jackson, just west of the city, in a 
beautiful grove; and here they were busy organizing troops and 
accumulating supplies, some of which were brought from Baton 
Rouge Arsenal, which had then been robbed, the guns being 
distributed throughout the West. It was contemplated at an 
early day to attempt to take the St. Louis Arsenal; but Lyon, 
with a far-seeing sagacity, forestalled them by marching upon 
their camp and taking the force there, some seventeen hundred, 
prisoners, together with all their arms, &c. &c. 

This was the first blow struck at the Great Rebellion. Here¬ 
tofore it had always been aggressive. It was fitting that the first 
check should be given it in Missouri. Camp Jackson was taken 
on the 10th day of May, 1861. 

Governor Jackson, now alarmed about his power and position, his 
plans having been foiled so completely, pretended a great desire 
to avoid further trouble, and sought an interview with the military 
authorities. General Lyon had had the command taken from 
him, and it was intrusted to General Harney, who concluded a 
sort of truce with the State authorities, and they returned to the 
capital only to resume their machinations against the Govern¬ 
ment. Subsequently the command was again conferred upon 
Lyon, who, fully alive to the necessities of the occasion, started 
for Jefferson City with a small force, to secure, if possible, the 
State Government; but the birds had flown. He followed to 
Booneville, where Jackson and Sterling Price, former President 
of the loyal convention, had collected a force of new militia. 
After a short but sharp conflict, Lyon routed them, and then 
quickly pursued them into the southwestern part of the State. 
Here he was compelled to stop, for lack of necessary supplies. 
Alas! the Government was not sensible of the immense issues at 
stake here, or was too much engrossed with the troubles nearer 
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Washington to give attention to so distant an interest. The war 
in the West might have been ended here. Weeks were consumed 
awaiting the required supplies and reinforcements, which nevtr 
came; the enemy recovered strength, and, with large additions 
to his force, turned upon Lyon. The result is known. He and 
his brave men fought as heroes fight, and he laid down his life 
there, in bitterness and disappointment at the want of a success 
he might have achieved had he been properly supplied and re¬ 
inforced. 

General Fr&nont had in the mean while been assigned to com¬ 
mand the whole West, and on his arrival at St. Louis began 
preparations for a grand campaign on a most extensive scale. 
Price, immediately following the fall of Lyon and the unfortu¬ 
nate relinquishment of Southwest Missouri consequent thereupon, 
penetrated the State as far as Lexington, on the Missouri River, 
and captured the garrison at that place, under Colonel Mulligan, 
together with the stores and munitions. The defence of Lexing¬ 
ton was remarkable for the obstinacy and bravery of the gallant 
men who held it,—only some fifteen hundred men holding about 
fifteen thousand of the enemy at bay for three days, and repuls¬ 
ing several vigorous assaults. They finally yielded to superior 
numbers. 

Price immediately retreated leisurely towards Arkansas, pur¬ 
sued by Fremont as far as Springfield, Mo., where that general 
was deprived of his command, which for a short time devolved 
upon Major-General D. Hunter, who moved the army back toward 
St. Louis. 

It was during General Fremont’s administration that a most 
unfortunate division sprung up in the Union party, then largely 
in the ascendant. This division has increased to the present 
time, and has only been fruitful of disaster. 

Major-General Halleck was sent to command in the West in 
November, 1861. His department included part of Kentucky 
and Tennessee, Illinois, Missouri, and the Western Territories, 
and was styled the Department of the Mississippi. He set him¬ 
self vigorously and energetically to work to reorganize the whole 
Department, and, after a series of brilliant successes, restored 
comparative quiet to the mind of the country, then greatly 
distracted by repeated reverses. But a new era had opened upon 
Missouri. So many of the regular troops had been removed 
from that State for operations in Mississippi and Arkansas, that 
a few daring rebel leaders, emboldened by the absence of the 
troops, began to organize and concentrate guerrilla bands for the 
purpose of preying upon the unarmed citizens. 

General Schofield had been assigned to command the district of 
Missouri, and with especial reference to the organization of a 
militia force which the President had authorized the Governor 
to raise for the defence of Missouri. Foreseeing the impend- 
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ing danger to be apprehended from the guerrilla bands, he ordered 
the enrolment of the whole arms-bearing population,—the loyal 
men to be organized and armed for service, and the disloyal to be 
merely enrolled that they might be known. This had the effect 
to drive all of the truly brave disloyalists into the rebel ranks, 
and threatened for a time to prove very disastrous; but time 
manifested the wisdom of the policy, and relieved the minds of 
its opponents of all misapprehension. Few, except those directly 
acquainted with Missouri and its affairs, are aware of the import¬ 
ant service rendered to the Union cause by what is there known 
as the “ Enrolled Missouri Militia.” Called upon in every emer¬ 
gency, they responded nobly and with heroic alacrity, and bore 
the brunt of many a hard-contested field. The limits of this 
paper do not admit of a detailed account of their achievements. 

After the capture of Corinth, Mississippi, General Halleck was 
ordered to Washington as General-in-Chief, and the State of 
Missouri remained under the sole guardianship of General Scho¬ 
field. The guerrillas were pretty well exterminated during the 
summer of 1862, and comparative quiet prevailed in that dis¬ 
tracted community. But the enemy in the trans-Mississippi 
district were determined to make at least one desperate effort 
to recover the long-coveted prize. They were so accustomed to 
the Army in Eastern Arkansas operating a defensive policy 
alone, that they determined upon aggressive movements from 
Northwestern Arkansas. Hindman was rapidly concentrating a 
large force there, and his advance had even penetrated the south¬ 
western portion of Missouri. General Schofield, to oppose this 
movement, organized a small force at Springfield, Missouri. The 
Kansas Army, under General Blunt, was placed under his com¬ 
mand also, and he took the field in person. Almost about the 
same time, a new department was created, composed of Missouri, 
Kansas, Arkansas, the Indian Territory, and the Western Terri¬ 
tories, Colorado and Nebraska, and Major-General Curtis assigned 
to command. 

The campaign in the Southwest resulted in driving the enemy 
beyond the Boston Mountains, and General Schofield was ordered 
to fall back. General Blunt was left with a division of troops 
to protect the southwestern border, and the other two divisions 
were ordered to the eastward. General Schofield’s health fail¬ 
ing him, he relinquished his command temporarily. 

The enemy, tempted by the exposed position of General Blunt, 
moved to attack him before he could be succored; but General 
Herron, then commanding the other portion of the Army of the 
Frontier, moved by forced marches to his assistance, and in the 
battle at Prairie Grove the enemy were Compelled to abandon 
the field with severe loss. 

No important changes occurred during that year, nor until the 
succeeding spring. The enemy attempted several raids oT some 
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importance, but were frustrated in all. Our troops at Helena 
were suffered to remain in repose, and, until the Arkansas River 
was secured as a base, no permanent peace could be had for Mis¬ 
souri. 

In May, 1863, General Curtis was relieved from command of 
the department, and General Schofield assigned in his place. 

He greatly assisted General Grant in the capture of Vicksburg 
by sending him large reinforcements. On the fall of that strong¬ 
hold, the troops were returned, with special reference to the 
capture of Little Rock and securing the Arkansas River as a 
base of operations, thus removing the seat of actual hostilities 
far beyond the confines of Missouri. Little Rock fell on the 
10th of September, and a day of promise broke for Missouri; 
but the rebels, loath to abandon their long-cherished object, deter¬ 
mined a raid for the mere purpose of plunder. They could have 
no other hope. Quantrell, the noted guerrilla leader and outlaw, 
had a short time before committed his horrid deed of iniquity 
by sacking Lawrence, in Kansas, and murdering the unarmed 
citizens. He joined Shelby, from Marmaduke’s division of Price’s 
army; and they succeeded in reaching the town of Booneville 
on the Missouri River, before our troops could intercept them. 
But at that place they were overtaken and followed to Marshall, 
where they made a stand and were routed, with the loss of all their 
artillery, and several killed and wounded. Thence they fled as 
best they could, rapidly pursued by our troops, who frequently 
came up with them and always were successful in routing them. 
The principal guerrilla leaders of Missouri joined these forces 
and left the State with them, thus ridding it of their detestable 
presence; and to-day Missouri enjoys a season of peace, security, 
and prosperity unknown to her since the beginning of the rebel¬ 
lion. 

It was not the purpose of this paper to touch upon any of the 
political complications which have vexed and embarrassed the 
solution of this great problem in Missouri. We have purposely 
omitted to mention them; and yet perhaps they have had quite as 
much to do with the destiny of this great State, and would prove 
of equal interest to many of our readers, as the military opera¬ 
tions which we have endeavored to follow up. 

A population so heterogeneous as that of Missouri must neces<- 
sarily have been greatly divided on all subjects, and with these 
divisions there has been a degree of bitterness, and perhaps mis¬ 
taken zeal, that has been peculiar to this State alone. 

We draw the veil over these things, pointing to her desolated 
fields, her ravished homes, and depopulated cities and towns, as 
evidences of the sad effects of civil strife; and, on the other hand, 
we would call to mind the heroism displayed by her brave soldiers, 
not only on the blood-stained and memorable battle-fields which 
make her soil illustrious, but on every ground where they have 
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fought for the reclamation of the Great West and its might y 
artery, as evidence of the unswerving loyalty and integrity of 
purpose of her people. 

Henceforward her position, as a free State of the Union, is 
unalterably fixed, and her fertile fields and inexhaustible mineral 
deposits invite the farmer and the mechanic of every description. 


THE MILITARY ORGANIZATION OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
SWITZERLAND. 

For nearly three years past the United States have been in¬ 
volved in a mighty war, caused by the rebellion of the Southern 
States, waged by them for the purpose of breaking up our once 
glorious Union, and establishing upon the ruins of this grand 
edifice of national liberty, two or more separate republics, or 
monarchies it may be, with institutions entirely repugnant, not 
to the great Northern people of this Union alone, but likewise 
to all European nations, who for many years have been looking 
forward to this continent, where liberty had so firmly established 
itself, and from which benignant rays of its light were expected 
to spread over all the nations of the earth. 

After many successes and many reverses of our brave armies 
in this gigantic struggle, we may congratulate ourselves that our 
righteous cause is prospering, that the enemy is driven back 
step by step towards the centre of their dominion, and that, 
wherever the armies of the Union are advancing, men are rally¬ 
ing around them,—men whose hearts are gladdened by the pros¬ 
pect of once more beholding the banner of liberty, and of being 
again able to profess those cherished principles which, if before 
avowed, would have cost them property and life. 

But it will still require all our energies to bring this war to a 
speedy end. In order to accomplish this, the vacancies in our 
regiments must be filled up without delay. How this may best 
be done is a question of great importance, which our legislators 
are earnestly endeavoring to resolve. 

Whether to raise the required number by a vigorous conscrip¬ 
tion or by encouraging volunteering; whether, if the first 
method should be adopted, the substitute system is to be aban¬ 
doned, or, if the second should prevail, whether volunteers 
should be offered exorbitant bounties, or, finally, whether to pro¬ 
claim every citizen liable to military service, are parts of the 
great question at issue. 

In reflecting upon these three different ways of filling up the 
vacancies in the ranks of our armies, no one will deny that the 
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eonscription-law is the least agreeable to the people, especially 
when inaugurated at a time when the nation had already made 
great sacrifices. We have no doubt they would have more will¬ 
ingly submitted to this system if it had been introduced some 
time before the commencement of this war, so that the nation 
had had ample time to make itself entirely acquainted with its 
principles, and to become accustomed to its workings. 

On the other hand, the mode of raising armies by volunteer¬ 
ing is one which has been cherished by the nation ever since 
by its aid it accomplished its most glorious achievements,—the 
independence of the Republic from the yoke of a despot whose 
dominions were remote from our continent, and whose ignorance 
was so great that he hardly knew where the country whose in¬ 
habitants he was desirous of enslaving, was located on the earth’s 
surface. 

This same system and its efficiency were further proved in the 
glorious War of 1812, and in the Mexican War, not quite seven¬ 
teen years ago: both these wars added new laurels to our vol¬ 
unteer armies. But, notwithstanding all these proofs of the 
efficiency of this system for the time-being, the present war has 
now attained such proportions that, although our patriotism may 
be still as great as at the beginning, we are involuntarily forced 
to admit that a system yet so dear to our hearts may fail here¬ 
after to fill the ranks of our army when most needed. 

After the rebellion is suppressed, and until the bonds of our 
Union are firmly united again, we shall, in all probability, be 
compelled to maintain for some time a great army for garrison 
duties in the most important places of the Southern States, and 
European convulsions, which, at one time or another, may involve 
us in another great war, require equal preparations. 

Considering all this, it is our duty to reflect by what means 
we can make the military system of the country so effective that, 
whatever combinations may arise in the future, we may be pre¬ 
pared for any emergency. 

To accomplish this, we should have a national system by 
which we shall be enabled to raise armies at any time and in 
such numbers as the exigencies demand, whether for defensive 
or offensive warfare; and, moreover, to be ready at a moment’s 
warning to bring into the field not only half a million of men , 
but half a million of well-disciplined soldiers , commanded by 
well-instructed officers. 

To this end we design to make the public acquainted with the 
main features of a military organization based upon just and 
purely democratic principles, and which, more than any other 
European army organization, is commended to our consideration. 
It is one which will furnish us with suggestions for altering our 
volunteer system, or advise us how to introduce an entirely new 
one, as the case may be. 
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I propose to give a brief description of the national military 
system of the Swiss Confederation . 

Our pride need not be touched by the idea that at a time we 
are forced to wage a war of such dimensions as the world has 
never seen before, and when our armies, mostly composed of 
volunteers, have achieved such wonders of bravery and heroism, 
a proposition should be brought forward proposing to change a 
system which in three wars, from 1776 to 1847, has worked so well. 
Let us only reflect calmly upon the exigencies of the country at 
the present time, and let us weigh candidly and without bias the 
relative merits and demerits of the two systems. 

In 1855-6, when the Crimean War was at its height, a mili¬ 
tary commission, composed of three distinguished officers of the 
United States service, was, by order of the Secretary of War, 
sent to Europe for the purpose of investigating and reporting 
upon the military systems of the Great Powers. In order to 
do this most effectually and economically with regard to time, 
they were ordered to proceed to the seat of war, and witness the 
siege of Sebastopol. 

Unfortunately for this purpose, the fortress had already suc¬ 
cumbed, and was in possession of the allies, when the commis¬ 
sion arrived. 

The report on the army organizations of the three principal 
contending Powers, and of those of Prussia and Austria, as well as 
some second-rate states, is written with great ability and with 
some detail, and furnishes us with a good view of those systems, 
and of the improvements in the manufacture of small arms 
which have taken place since the great Napoleonic wars. We 
have also an exposition of the several systems of fortifications, 
and the changes in that art among the great military Powers of 
Europe. 

But it seems to us unfortunate that the order from the Secre¬ 
tary of War did not direct the commission to visit the republic 
of Switzerland to make themselves also acquainted with that 
system. Not that great modern improvements in arms in ad¬ 
vance of other nations were to be expected, nor a peculiar sys¬ 
tem of fortification to be studied,—the Swiss, with the excep¬ 
tion of some important fortresses for the purpose of defending 
the entrances to their mountain-defiles, have no need of them: 
their whole country, on account of its mountainous character, 
is an entire stronghold in itself,—but rather they might have 
observed the peculiarity of that system which differs so entirely 
from that of all the surrounding monarchical states, the govern¬ 
ment being republican like ours, and being in great danger of 
being attacked by one or many of the despotic Powers which 
have no small interest in seeing this freedom-loving people sub¬ 
jugated. These views ought to have commended it to the con¬ 
sideration of our government and our military men. 
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Our country was at that time at peace with every nation, and 
pursuing steadily its healthy development of immense national 
resources; and the nation had no idea—with, perhaps, the ex¬ 
ception of those treason-plotting politicians who afterwards 
became the leaders of this rebellion—that with the lapse of but 
five and a half years we should be involved in an intestine war 
the like of which the world had never seen before. 

The most important features of the Swiss military system are 
as follows:— 

There is no standing army; everybody being liable to mili¬ 
tary duty; no exemption, not even for members of the legis¬ 
lative body when not in session; no substitute system. Persons 
entirely disabled and unfit for the army or for doing services as 
nurses, waiters, etc., in hospitals or in any other capacity in 
establishments connected with the army, are assessed to a cer¬ 
tain percentage of their property or income, and this assess¬ 
ment is by no means a small one. 

The Confederacy consists of twenty-two cantons (states). No 
canton, without the permission of the federal authority, is al¬ 
lowed to maintain more than three hundred men under arms. 

All bodies of troops in the service of the Federation are 
obliged exclusively to use the federal colors. The effect of this 
is to improve the feelings of unity and brotherhood amongst the 
contingents of the several cantons, which, according to their 
languages, belong to three different nations, viz.: Germans, 
French, and Italians, but as it concerns their love of freedom 
and country are a united people. 

Every able-bodied youth, having attained his twentieth year, 
will be enrolled at the precinct he resides in, and placed on the 
muster-roll of his canton, and, after having been drilled for four 
weeks successively, will enter the Elite, to which every canton 
has to furnish three per cent, of its entire population. When 
being placed on the muster-roll, the recruit has the right to 
choose for himself the arm he wants to serve in, provided the 
number to be furnished to this arm by the canton—which is 
apportioned according to its population—is not transcended. 

At the end of the four weeks’ drill, every soldier going home 
takes his accoutrements and arms with him, and he will be held 
responsible for them, as well as for the condition in which they 
may be kept. If any thing at the next annual muster is want¬ 
ing or in disorder, he will be charged with its value, and if he 
do not pay, the authorities of the precinct and canton he resides 
in will be held responsible. 

This way of intrusting accoutrements and arms for safe-keep¬ 
ing into the hands of the soldier has the undoubted advantage of 
causing a certain amount of attachment to them in the individual, 
and facilitating a quick rallying of the soldiers, ready for ser¬ 
vice, at their places of consignment. It also dispenses with too 
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great a number of armories, which are, at an unexpected invasion 
of an enemy, liable to be captured and destroyed. 

Many of our readers may perhaps raise objections to this way 
of leaving accoutrements and weapons in the hands of soldiers who 
may misuse them, or who, when the war-bugle sounds, may arrive 
with tattered accoutrements and broken arms. Experience has, 
however, shown that no such dangers are to be anticipated. The 
soldiers in general feel too much pride in having the arms in¬ 
trusted to them, and in looking at them will always be reminded 
that they are constantly in the service of their country, and it 
will impress upon them a certain love of order, so indispensable 
for an accomplished soldier. With rare exceptions, it has proved 
to be of benefit to the soldier and of no material disadvantage 
to the good preservation of the arms given to their care. 

According to Article XIX. of the Swiss Constitution, the 
Federal army is composed of contingents furnished by the can¬ 
tons, and subdivided as follows :— 

a. The Elite (three per cent, of the population of each can¬ 
ton). 

b. The Reserve, which numbers one-half the Elite, and is 
composed of all those which could not enter the Elite, being the 
excess of three per cent., and of all citizens between the ages of 
thirty-five and forty years. 

c. The Landwehr (militia), citizens not enrolled in either the 
Elite or Reserve, and being between twenty and forty-five years 
of age ; and, finally, 

d. The Landsturm, embracing every person, no matter how 
old, if but capable of bearing arms. 

The two last classes, however, are only called into service 
when the country is supposed to be in imminent danger, for the 
purpose of defending their hearthstones. 

Every two years, a certain number of troops, say from four to 
ten thousand, will be concentrated for active field service. The 
commander of this corps receives a plan for a sham campaign, 
and according to it all manoeuvres will be executed, and a written 
report, with maps of the location and disposition of troops, for¬ 
warded to the commander of the federal army. 

Annually the alternate half of the Elite and Reserve is con¬ 
centrated for a review course , which for infantry will last from 
eight to fourteen days, and for the other arms respectively from 
one to two months. 

The alternate half of the Landwehr is annually called out for 
two or three days* drill. 

When a call for troops to assemble has been given, two days 
will be allowed to the Elite and Reserve to report themselves at 
the cantonal head-quarters for muster, and after being mustered 
a further period of eight or ten days is allowed for them to repair 
home to arrange every thing in their private and family affairs. 
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At the expiration of this time, they have to report at the federal 
head-quarters. 

The first and second contingent (Elite and Reserve) consists 
of— 

Infantry.—104 battalions, each of 6 companies. 

22 half battalions, each of 8 companies. 

24 detached companies, all at the normal strength of 117 men per 
company. 

Sharpshooters, or riflemen.—71 companies, of 100 men each. 

Cavalry.—35 companies of dragoons, of 77 men each, and from 7 to 9 compa¬ 
nies of guides or scouts, at 32 men per company. 

Artillery.—0 field batteries of 12-pounders, with 138 men per battery. 

29 “ “ 6 to 8-pounders, with 175 men per battery. 

8 “ 44 24-pound howitzers, with 176 men per battery; 

and 4 mortar-howitzer batteries, of 115 men per battery. 

8 rocket-batteries, of 70 men per battery. 

11£ companies of siege-ordnance, of 80 men per company. 

12 park companies with muskets, 60 men per company, for the pro¬ 
tection of park-trains; and a park-train of 6 companies, with 
106 horses: total field pieces, 202, with 48 scaffolds and a large 
reserve of light and heavy ordnance. 

Engineer Corps.— a. Sappers, 12 companies, of 100 men each. 

b. Pontoneers, 6 companies, of 100 men each. 

The total available force of Switzerland for the year 1861 
may he stated as follows:— 


Elite, 1st contingent.81,257 men. 

Reserve, 2d contingent. 43,284 44 

Landwehr, 8d contingent.61,284 44 


Total.....185,825 44 


Or about 7 per cent, of the entire population; the Landsturm 
added, the whole force will reach in round numbers to 400,000 
men, or about 15 per cent, of its population. 

At the end of December, 1862, according to official reports, 
the strength of the army was thus:— 


Elite. 

Reserve.... 

Eng. 

.1,240 

. 933 

Art 

7,734 

4,758 

Cav. 

1,768 

1,179 

Riflemen. 

6,425 

3,281 

Inf. 

66,118 

82,630 

Total. 

82,280 

42,781 

Landwehr 

n 

2,173 

(organized militia), 
(not organized). 

12,492 

2,947 

8,706 

98,743 

125,061 
....69,899 
.... 2,321 


Total strength. 





. 187,281 


The number of recruits for the several corps amounting, in 1862, to 14,628. 

In looking once more over the above figures, our attention is 
arrested by the comparatively small number of cavalry and the 
large corps of riflemen. This is owing to the peculiar topogra¬ 
phy of the country. Being throughout of a mountainous cha¬ 
racter, cavalry must necessarily lose in importance, as there is 
but a very limited field for their use; and, on the other hand, 
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riflemen, armed with rifles of long range (called stutzcr), must 
be of great utility in a broken country like this. 

The number of artillery likewise, for the same reason, is not 
in proportion to the whole force; their ordnance is principally 
of a light calibre, so as to make it easily transportable in these 
mountain regions. 

Notwithstanding this, the Swiss pay just as much attention to 
the efficiency of these arms as is due to their general importance; 
and they are by no means behind in their efficiency as compared 
with,the armies of the other nations. 

The cost of maintaining such an army is not a very great 
one, even for Switzerland, whose resources are by no means 
large. Soldiers, as well as commissioned officers, receive pay 
only when in service, which is, as seen above, but for a few weeks 
in every year. 

One feature of this system of army organization is, however, 
of still greater importance, and entirely different from any one 
in use with other nations; this is the educational course—theo¬ 
retical as well as practical—given to soldiers and to those who 
aspire to become officers. 

The training for soldiers—theoretical as well as practical— 
begins in the common schools: the boys at the cantonal schools 
are uniformed, receive arms of small size, and are drilled and 
instructed in the manual by military instructors. From time 
to time a corps of them is collected, to the number of from 
four to six thousand, for corps manoeuvres. A colonel of the 
Federal army commands the whole force, and the chiefs of the 
different arms are taken from the commissioned officers of the 
respective corps. The several schools, under command of officers 
selected from amongst them, will assemble by regular marches 
at the place of rendezvous, and also return in the same manner 
after the review to their homes. 

Besides the several military cantonal schools, the Federal 
government maintains eighteen common schools for the instruc¬ 
tion of the army, and a military academy at Thun for those who 
study to become commissioned officers. 

From official reports we find that, in 1860, the cantonal schools 
instructed 109,468 militia-men, of which number, however, the 
majority attended only the review course from one to four weeks. 

Any militia-men wanting to attend the instructions of one of 
the Federal schools, must have passed already through a course 
at the cantonal schools. The time of instruction in them varies, 
according to the greater importance of the arm, from four to six 
weeks. The number of attendants for the several arms were, in 
1860, 20,452. 

In 1862, the times allowed for instruction at the Federal 
schools were as follows:— 
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Aspirants for commissions in the Infantry.6 weeks. 

“ “ “ Sappers...8 “ 

Target-practice for officers......8 “ 

Quartermaster and Commissaries^.8 “ 

Sanitary Corps..8 to 4 weeks 


Applicants for admission at the academy at Thun have to pass 
a rigid examination in the several branches of sciences, before 
a board of examiners. The studies at Thun are purely of a 
military character; the applicant has also to furnish evidence 
that he has attended instructions at the Federal primary schools. 

Every youth, having passed his twentieth year and fulfilled 
these requirements, may claim to be admitted, provided he can 
support himself; or, in some exceptional cases where he is not 
able to do so, and where his parents have claims upon the grati¬ 
tude of the country, he will be provided for by his canton. 

Every one will admit that with such a system any individual 
has a right to look forward to a commission in the army; it will 
mainly rest upon his personal exertions to attain such, no matter 
whether he is the descendant of a family with a long pedigree, 
the son of the most wealthy manufacturer of the country, or a 
dependant on the subsidies of his canton. 

Instructions at the academy embrace all the branches of mili¬ 
tary science, and the studies are divided into two classes, and 
last for two months in each year. 

At the conclusion of the second month in the first class, the 
Sieve , taking his books with him, will go home to pursue his 
studies and rehearse for himself what he has learned at the aca¬ 
demy, until the time arrives for the beginning of instructions in 
the second class. Having finished his studies in the second class, 
he is brought before an examining board constituted of commis¬ 
sioned officers of the several arms, and if found competent is 
placed on a reserved list of commissioned officers, with the rank 
of brevet third lieutenant. If found of not sufficient attainments, 
he will be permitted to enter on a second course of studies in the 
academy, but if rejected by the examining board the second 
time, will lose all chances of becoming a commissioned officer 
of the army. 

A vacancy in the corps of army officers occurring, a candidate 
from the reserved list, according to the date of his commission, 
is promoted to a third lieutenancy. 

All officers on the reserved list, when in service, receive the 
pay of third lieutenant; but, not to withdraw too many indivi¬ 
duals from the ranks, they are obliged to do duty as non-com¬ 
missioned officers, and as such have to share the quarters and 
rations with the rank and file. 

The Secretary of War fills the commissions for army officers 
from the number of successful candidates issued from the aca¬ 
demy at Thun; and no pressure of family connection, no kind 
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of nepotism, can be brought to bear upon the Secretary for fill¬ 
ing a commission otherwise. 

Neither has the President or any member of Congress of the 
Confederacy a right to propose, in time of peace, any one for such 
a commission who has not studied at the academy. The conse¬ 
quence is that, as a general rule, only such youth will make ap¬ 
plication for admission to the academy as feel an inclination for 
the profession and will willingly subject themselves to the stipu¬ 
lated requirements. And as, with the exception of but a few 
hundred oflicers wanted for the routine business of the different 
bureaus, and the fifty-two permanent instructors for the military 
schools, no one receives phy except when in actual service, a 
place as commissioned officer in the Swiss army is not considered 
nor sought for as a fat office. 

Promotion amongst the officers is according to both seniority 
and merit. The commander and chief-of-staff of the army, the 
latter acting in the absence of the former, are elected by joint 
ballot of the Senate and House of Representatives from the 
senior officers of the army. General Dufour, a very distin¬ 
guished officer, has been for many years the commander-in-chief. 
The army has no more generals, but only colonels acting as 
commanders of the several corps and divisions. 

The chiefs of engineers and artillery are selected by the com- 
mander-in-chief from the officers of the respective corps. 

The Federal staff corps consist of— 


43 officers 

of Engineers. 

64 “ 

“ Artillery. 

68 “ 

“ Commissary. 

44 “ 

“ Judiciary. 

64 “ 

“ Clerical. 

110 “ 

“ Health (staff-surg’ns, 


apothecaries, ambulance-surgeons, and 
a corps of 189 regular instructed 
nurses); and 

b. A veterinary corps, composed of 18 
surgeons and many horse-shoers; and 
e. A Signal corps. 


The commander’s personal staff embraces 137 officers of all 
arms. 


VOLUNTEERING AND CONSCRIPTION* 

We have sedulously deceived ourselves as to the magnitude 
and duration of the struggle in which we are engaged; and to 
this error may in great part be attributed our mistakes in the 
conduct of the war. Deluded with the idea that the rebellion 
was constantly near its end, we have habitually resorted to tem¬ 
porary expedients, when a permanent system was indispensable, 
and, as our illusions have one by one been dispelled, we have 

* Without venturing a conclusion on the important questions here treated, 
we are glad to publish thoughtful opinions which may lead our experiments to 
practical issue.—E d. 
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eagerly given our faith to new ones. Drawing bills upon the 
future at ninety days, we have been called upon to renew our 
engagements with most inconvenient frequency and at heavy 
cost. What portion, indeed, of our expenditures of blood and 
treasure have thus been unnecessarily incurred for want of an 
enlarged foresight, we shall never know, and shall hardly dare 
to estimate. 

This may have been pardonable to our early inexperience; 
but that inexperience exists no longer, and it is time that we 
should turn to account the knowledge that has been so dearly 
bought. One thing at least we should by this time have learned, 
which military nations well understand, and of which we have 
thus far shown ourselves strangely ignorant:—the fearful con¬ 
sumption of men in active campaigning. We put into the field 
a huge army, and think that the work is done. The people 
have fulfilled their duty, and wait with folded arms for the 
result. Our rulers announce that no more men are wanted, and 
close all the recruiting-offices. Six months later, the nation* 
wakes up to find that its magnificent battalions have melted 
away. Two or three pitched battles, innumerable skirmishes, 
some prisoners lost, inevitable desertions, and the waste of the 
hospital, have thinned the ranks, until regiments muster but as 
companies, and brigades are but scanty regiments. 

A second call is spasmodically made, and is responded to less 
enthusiastically than before. Still the fearful drain continues. 
Men must be had; and when volunteers no longer come forward, 
the draft is resorted to. The first draft proves practically a 
failure, and high bounties are offered to induce the re-enlistment 
of veterans, without whose continued services the army would 
nearly be disbanded, as well as to entice new recruits into the 
field; and, as a wholesome stimulus, another conscription is held 
over the head of the nation in terrorem. 

All this is radically wrong. The loyal North has men enough 
and patriotism enough to keep in the field three-quarters of a 
million of men, even through the waste of so bitter and bloody 
a struggle as this. All that is wanted is for our rulers to frankly 
let the people know what is wanted, and to adopt some perma¬ 
nent system by which the people can furnish with regularity the 
reserves essential to maintain our armies at the proper standard. 

A rigid draft, without exemptions save for disability, and 
without the privilege of substitution or commutation, is, of 
course, the fairest way of distributing among the citizens of a 
country the burdens of an exhausting war. Yet the experience 
of nations has shown that in this unyielding shape the draft 
works fatal injury to the industry of a country, without which 
hostilities cannot be prolonged. Exceptions and exemptions 
are, therefore, necessarily introduced, which deprive conscrip¬ 
tion of much of its efficacy, even under despotic governments. 
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With institutions such as ours, further relaxations become in¬ 
evitable, which render it still less efficient, even in theory, while 
in practice it becomes almost inoperative. 

There is one consideration as to the working of the draft in 
this country, which in itself is sufficient to call in question its 
adoption as a general and permanent system. The great reser¬ 
voir for the recruitment of armies is found in the floating and 
shiftless classes of all populations. These can best be spared by 
a nation, and they form the mass of all military establishments, 
while they are precisely the classes which no conscription-law 
in this country can hold. The man of property, the industrious 
mechanic, who has an assured position, and a family around him, 
can be enrolled and drawn, and must answer to his name. The 
man without family, the laborer, the peasant, the “loafer," is 
more likely to escape the enrolment; but if the vigilance of the 
provost-marshal secures his name for the wheel, he becomes im¬ 
palpable the moment that chance designates him for a soldier. 
•Our country is too wide, movement too free and unshackled, 
labor everywhere too much in request, for any man in the lower 
orders of society to find the slightest difficulty in eluding mili¬ 
tary service. Drawn in Philadelphia, he moves to New York; 
drawn in New York, he disappears, and turns up in Iowa. Com¬ 
pulsory service can only be exacted of those whom all nations 
reserve as the last to be called upon to bear arms,—the men 
whose labors are most valuable at home. 

Such being the case, the problem which our rulers have to 
solve is how to secure a regular and unfailing supply of men 
by voluntary enlistment, in numbers adequate to meet the in¬ 
cessant demands of war upon the largest scale. The spirit of a 
free people, resolutely bent upon supporting its institutions, 
should render this problem easy of solution, if only the proper 
spirit of confidence and co-operation is established between the 
people and their rulers. 

Some recent experience in raising volunteers leads us to 
believe that the object could be attained in this way. The War 
Department can readily calculate how many men per annum 
will be requisite, under the average vicissitudes of war, to keep 
our forces up to the desired maximum. It can announce the 
number that must be furnished per month by the country at 
large, by each State, and by each Congressional district, or sub¬ 
district. Hold each unit,—and the smaller the unit the better, 
—hold each sub-district responsible for its monthly quota, 
to be filled by an inexorable draft in case of non-compliance. 
Hold out liberal bounties for volunteers, but withhold them 
from conscripts. 

Each sub-district in the country would thus be forced to or¬ 
ganize itself permanently as a recruiting-station. The men of 
substance and of family, who could not without ruin render the 
VoL I.—16 
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military service which each citizen owes, would, in self-preser¬ 
vation, exert themselves and contribute what might be necessary 
to secure volunteers. When wages are high, and demand for 
labor exceeds the supply, temptations beyond the monthly pay 
of a soldier must be offered to induce men to undertake a 
soldier’s life with its perils and hardships. They must also be 
assured that those who may be dependent upon them shall not 
suffer in their absence. All these are things which can be ar¬ 
ranged and managed efficiently and economically in the small 
communities which constitute the military sub-districts. In this 
way, every fraction of the land will feel its responsibility, will 
be made to bear its proper share of the burden, and will be 
obliged to exert its energies systematically and permanently. 

In some such way as this, a reserve force might be perpetually 
forming, which should keep our armies in an unbroken condition 
of efficiency. Successes thus could be properly followed up, 
reverses could be deprived of evil results. Appeals for six- 
months men, for even three-months men,—the most wasteful 
and improvident way of carrying on a great war,—would no 
longer stimulate the people to spasmodic efforts resulting in 
nothing but the apathy of reaction. The volunteering spirit 
would be perpetually aroused and kept alive in every hamlet 
throughout the land, and order would be educed out of the 
somewhat chaotic condition in which our recruiting-system is 
rapidly becoming involved. 


RUSSIA AND AMERICA. 

BY CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. 

Within a few years the world has observed, not without sur¬ 
prise, the growth of a decided sympathy between those two poli¬ 
tical extremes, Russia and the United States, constituting one of 
the most interesting problems in modern politics, and one des¬ 
tined to be deeply discussed by the historians of a future day. 
It certainly cannot be denied that the disciples of the three great 
schools of modern European journalism have offered little save 
shallow sarcasms towards solving the question. The Englishman 
sees in it no immediate advantage to either, the Frenchman fails 
to perceive its Sclat, while the German bureaucrat, exploring 
with Japanese-like instinct the records of “old customs,” declares 
there is positively no precedent whatever for such a wahlver - 
wandtuchaft , or “elective affinity.” 

And yet, a full quarter of a century since, the inevitableness 
of such a sympathy, and the fact that Russia and America dif- 
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fered entirely from other nations and were in their tendencies 
identical, were pointed out most unequivocally by one who has 
since established the reputation of possessing the shrewdest diplo¬ 
matic head in Europe. I refer to the present Emperor of France, 
who, in his celebrated little work Des IdSes NapolSoniennes , 
dated from London in 1839, wrote as follows on this subject:— 

“I say, and with regret, that I can at the present day per¬ 
ceive only two governments which properly fulfil their provi¬ 
dential mission: these are the two colossi at the end of the 
world,—one at the extremity of the New, the other of the Old.* 
While our old European centre is like a volcano consuming it3elf 
within its own crater, the Oriental and Western nations march 
on without hesitation towards perfection, the one guided by a 
single will, the other by liberty. 

“Providence has confided to the United States of America the 
care of peopling and of winning to civilization all the vast terri¬ 
tory which extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans, and 
from the North Pole to the Equator. Its government, which is 
merely a simple administration, has had hitherto only to put in 
practice the old adage laissez faire , laissez passer , ‘let alone 
and let pass,* to aid the irresistible instinct which impels the 
American people westward. 

“In Russia, progress is owing to the imperial dynasty, which 
has since a century and a half been steadily engaged in drawing 
this vast empire from barbarism. Its imperial power should 
make war on the old prejudices of our old Europe; it should, so 
far as is possible, centralize the forces of the state into the hands 
of a single ruler, in order to destroy all the abuses which are per¬ 
petuated under the shelter of communal and feudal franchises. 
The East can only receive from this source the amelioration which 
it yet awaits.” 

Several years ago, an English writer, discussing the friendship 
which had begun to manifest itself between Russia and America, 
remarked that it was based merely on the sympathy of the 
tyranny of a mob for that of a despot, and that our strongest bond 
of union consisted of the very natural affinity of slaveholders 
for the owners of serfs. It was this curse of slavery and of serf¬ 
dom, which the better minds of both countries had for a century 
earnestly striven to cast off, which supplied English writers for 
many years with copious sneers and reproaches. Now that 
Russia and America are both convulsed with the throes of Eman¬ 
cipation, where are the sympathies of “the more intelligent, 
cultivated, and respectable classes” in England? So clearly as 
the sun shines, with the slaveholder; while every argument is 


* “I do not pretend to say by this,” added Prince Louis Napoleon, “that all 
the other governments of Europe are bad: I simply assert that at the present 
time there is not one which has attained the eminence of so grand a mission/’ 
(il rien est aucun qui soit d la hauteur (Tune aussi grande mission.) 
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now adduced by their journalists, when discussing Russian affairs, 
to prove that Emancipation will be a very bad thing for the serfs. 
“Where be your gibes now?” It is not by sarcasms, however, 
but by facts and figures, that nearly all in England who rank 
from “the respectability of a gig” upwards, may be shown to 
naturally favor slavery or serfdom, whatever their declarations 
of the past may have been. A country in which one-eighth of 
the population is buried at public expense, in which poverty and 
social inferiority in the same race are more oppressive than in 
any other civilized land, and in which legislation, and especially 
manners and customs, favor an ultra conservatism,—such a coun¬ 
try actually maintains in its pauperdom a slavery which is worse 
than that of Russia or of America, because more hopeless in 
being glossed over with infinite profession of philanthropy and 
piety. I have dwelt on this point that the reader may by re¬ 
flection and contrast see how much greater, as regards the im¬ 
portant policy of benefiting the mass, is the affinity existing 
between America and Russia than between America and Eng¬ 
land. Despite all that has been and may be said of Russian 
defects, it is still incontestably true that while, within the memory 
of man, England has had more game-laws than poor-laws, and 
has steadily and insidiously secured the privileges of the rich 
above the natural rights of the poor, Russia has legislated—de¬ 
spotically though it may have been, yet according to a settled 
policy— to rather benefit the mass than the aristocracy . Again, 
within a century we find that in England real estate has now 
but one owner where it formerly had ten, while in Russia, as in 
America, the division of land has advanced incredibly in accord¬ 
ance with efforts made to this end by government. As it is chiefly 
through English misrepresentation that Russia is made known 
to the people of the United States, it is important that this radi¬ 
cal difference between the real policy of Russia and England 
should be constantly borne in mind. 

Les extremes se touchent , “extremes meet,” is a remark which 
I have somewhere seen applied in wonder to the sympathy of 
America for Russia. It may be true, both from a geographical 
and political point of view, that we are very remote from Russia 
when we look towards Europe. But America advances westward, 
while Russia steps with giant stride towards the East, each civil¬ 
izing as it progresses; and there, with no worn-out Europe inter¬ 
vening, we do indeed find a point where extremes meet in reality. 

The most striking cause of affinity between Russia and the 
United States is, however, to be sought in the great industrial 
progress, pointed out by Louis Napoleon, which the two respect¬ 
ive countries have made. That we each possessed an immense 
uncultivated territory, and had nothing to do but colonize it, 
is a very shallow argument against the claims of either country 
to have accomplished a wonderful work. How this territory was 
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acquired , is the real question; and in its investigation we encounter 
many extraordinary facts, which prove that Russia has within a 
few generations actually progressed, in certain respects, more 
rapidly, all obstacles being duly considered, than even our own 
country. Let us examine these facts, which are now a matter of 
authentic history. 

“There is,” says Haxthausen,* “no instance of a people dis¬ 
playing so constant and resolute a tendency to colonization as the 
Russians, from the earliest times. Proceeding from a compara¬ 
tively small district at the foot of the Valdai Mountains, they 
have gradually, during a thousand years, spread over a seventh 
part of the globe.” But it would be going back much too far to 
assume a date of a thousand years past as indicating the begin¬ 
ning of Russia’s real life as a progressive nation. Between two 
and three centuries ago, our country was first settled in New 
England, and later in Pennsylvania, by men who represented all 
that was most intelligent and conscientious in the Anglo-Saxon 
character. They were in both instances rejetons of the culmi¬ 
nation in England of the Reformation, in its highest phases of 
intellect and of morality, as represented by a class. A boundless 
continent was theirs, without let or hindrance; for the resistance 
of the aborigines was comparatively nothing. It is not improbable 
that the number of men in Russia at that day who could in all 
respects be fairly said to equal the average of those American 
exiles, might have been counted by units,—certainly not by tens. 
Surrounded by the fiercest and most warlike races of Europe 
and Asia, by the Pole and Hun in the crimson bloom of their 
chivalry, and by the Turk and Tartar in their best days, and 
continually assailed by them, the progress of Russia seems the 
more wonderful when we reflect that her children were by no 
means a military race. Worst of all, they had themselves to 
elevate from a semi-oriental barbarism. Whether regarded 
from within or without, there was very little in the character 
of the Russian people, or its leaders, of that day, which promised 
an enduring rivalry with the other races of Europe, which were 
then beginning to “career with thunder speed along,” under the 
impulse of myriads of new ideas. At the end of the fifteenth 
century, a great part of Russia had been for more than two 
hundred years under slavish subjection to Mongol savages.f 

I beg the reader who has mastered the impartial method of 
studying history, to consider fairly the fact that Russia had to 
reform herself morally , from within, that she comprehended 
her condition in this respect and acted on it, and, finally, that she 
presents the only instance on record of a great nation who has thus 


* Russian Empire, vol. ii. ch. 1, London, 1866. 

f “The real history of Russia dates from 1812. All that preceded that year 
was only the introduction .”—RusslaruTs Socials Zustande , von Alexander 
Herzen, Hamburg, 1864. 
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endeavored to reform herself. The flippant scribblers who ridi¬ 
cule a race for being what it cannot help, in order to pander to 
popular prejudice, are not the fit guides to show us what the 
great Slavonic people really are. It may be that every other 
race in Europe has reached its limit of national development, and 
can henceforth really progress only in common with the rest on 
general principles of civilization. But this cannot be said of 
Russia or of America. We have each a mighty future of our own, 
with its tremendous national history yet before us,—a home his¬ 
tory, too, not diluted in distant colonies,—the history of a hun¬ 
dred million dwellers within our own fatherland limits. 

The principle by which Russia has, with little aid from real 
culture, thus steadily advanced league by league, absorbing and 
perfectly Russianizing scores of lesser nations, and gradually 
extinguishing her hundred languages, is of a peculiar and very 
extraordinary nature. I refer to the system of the mir , or com¬ 
munity among the working-classes, according to which every 
Russian village presents the closest application of the laws of a 
bee-hive to humanity which the world can show. The basis of 
instinctive community is not, however, derived, as in America, 
from an intelligent appreciation of the harmony of interests of 
individuals, but from deeply-seated innate respect for patriarchal 
authority and domestic duties. Dr. Lieber has somewhere said 
that the Russians, or Slavonians, are not an institutional race; but 
I must declare that I know of no people so earnestly devoted to 
any institution as are the Russians to this mir, which, from its 
nature, entirely regulates the whole plan of their life and works. 
To explain it, let me first state a curious fact. When two Russian 
prisoners are confined together in a cell, the elder, it is said, 
becomes the starosta , “old man,” or governor, of the other. * If 
there are three, four, ten, twenty, or any number whatever, it is 
all the same: a starosta must necessarily exist, and regulate the 
interests of the rest, unless he prove incapable or personally des¬ 
potic, in which case a new “old man” is chosen. He may be 
severe in an administrative capacity, but dare not indulge in 
personal tyranny, as his authority is purely representative. 
When the number amounts to several hundred, several starosts 
are appointed, who in turn elect as their ruler a starshina, while 
above the starshinas comes the golova, or head. In the villages 
the lowest representative is called a tenth man, while his ruler is 
the starost. As the bees are said to make a queen from a common 
grub, and as they build and amass honey, so do Russian peasants, 
quite as instinctively, when thrown together without guidance, 
appoint starostas, divide labor, and, what is most extraordinary, 
invariably cast all their joint profits into a common treasury, 
their allowance for expenditures being regulated by certain laws 
and by the rulers. Sometimes these communes become rich, and 
their affairs of a varied and complicated nature. But, while not 
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interfered with, the plain, long-bearded peasants manage them 
extremely well. I have been told that at the meetings of the 
mir there is shown a natural aptitude for “Parliamentary” forms, 
a shrewdness in debate, an honesty in all mutual relations, and 
a sense of propriety, which is without a parallel among the cor¬ 
responding class in any other country of Europe. It is worth 
observing that the Yankee farmer and the Russian peasant are 
the only rustic people on the face of the earth who are capable 
of holding town-meetings, and who do so instinctively and prac¬ 
tically by mutual organization. It is owing to the possession of 
this faculty that Americans “arrange” towns so quickly in the 
wilderness. A few score of Yankees find themselves in a good 
“location” on a Western river, and at once “organize” select¬ 
men, mayor, and clerk, lay out a town, and establish a church 
and a newspaper, sometimes within a week of their arrival. I 
know of one instance in which the first number of the newspaper 
was published, and the beginning of a grand public park made, 
before the “city” contained a butcher or an apothecary. A few 
weeks passed, when it appeared from the newspaper that the 
town had two butchers and two apothecaries, one of whom 
advertised Jouvin’s gloves and Lubin’s perfumery. Such is— 
without the newspaper, or articles of luxury, or the ambition of 
becoming a metropolis—the history of the hundreds of little 
communes which annually push their way forth into the remote 
wilds of the Russian steppes. English colonies begin with a 
patent from the crown, and with some second-rate specimens of 
“respectability” or nobility to guide them ; while French settle¬ 
ments are put into shape around a fort, by military directions, all 
of which are based on the home Government. Only Russians 
and Americans appear to possess the innate faculty of organiza¬ 
tion without requiring directions from authority. 

I have heard it urged, by one who had a practical knowledge 
of the subject, that no comparison should be made between Rus¬ 
sians and free Americans on the basis of this faculty of organiza¬ 
tion, because the Russian peasant is capable of no higher intel¬ 
lectual effort than that of managing his mir. Out of that, he is 
what an Englishman would call a bore. According to Mr. 
Thomas Carlyle (who is at present contemplating with delight 
the spectacle of “the great American chimney burning itself 
out,” and writing on it miniature Iliads), the population of the 
United States consisted, not long ago, of eighteen millions of 
bores, or of industrial nobodies. To the great Scotch assailant 
of “the monster Utilitaria,” as he calls practical progress, the 
American simply appears as a more intelligent species of planting 
and building peasant-bore,—one capable, indeed, of rising above 
the Russian, to newspapers and invention^ but an unprogressive 
“bore,” after all. The truth is, it is not safe in this age even for 
Mr. Thomas Carlyle to call any man a nobody who is capable, 
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in any degree, of a “caucus/’ and who is fair in dealing with 
those who treat him fairly. “Among themselves, Russian pea¬ 
sants very seldom cheat; they manifest towards each other 
thorough confidence, and know no such things as written contracts. 
Owing to the endless divisions of lands according to the num¬ 
ber of workmen in a community, their apportionments of real 
estate and its measurement involve extremely complicated ques¬ 
tions ; and yet every thing is arranged without complaint or law¬ 
suits. Government, or the lord of the serfs, would like nothing 
better than to interfere in these matters; but the opportunity is 
seldom granted. The little differences which arise are promptly 
settled by the starostas or the community, and every one submits 
frankly to the decision.”* There is a place for every one in 
these little republics. As soon as any youth attains his majority, 
he may demand a piece of land from his native village. The 
man who leaves it, though for years, always retains his right to a 
share of the soil, which is forfeited only when outlawed for crimes 
or exiled by the Government. When the Russian peasant goes 
to a large city to practise a trade, he still keeps up this associa¬ 
tive principle. There he joins an artel , or trade-union, in which, 
as in the mir, his earnings are cast into a common treasury. In 
St. Petersburg and Moscow the artels of the carpenters and 
carriers count their members by thousands.*)* In large families 
the servants form an artel . So deeply rooted in the Russian 
is this tendency to communism, that he endures all suffering, 
nay, death itself, rather than adopt any other system. “The 
nobleman may tax his serfs immoderately, take the best land for 
himself, increase his land and thereby exact more work from the 
peasants,” but he cannot withhold from them sufficient land 
wherewith to live, nor dare he touch their communal system. 
When this is attempted, they rise in revolt, murder him, and burn 
his chdteau. The records of the Russian Ministry of the Inte¬ 
rior showed for many years an average of from between sixty 
to seventy noblemen murdered by their serfs. The efforts made 
under Alexander to substitute military rule for that of the mir 
simply resulted in the most frightful massacres, parents in many 
instances killing their own children in order to keep them from 
learning the new order of things. “ The bloody revolution of 


* Le Peuple Rutue et It Socialitme: Lettre d M. J. Michelet, par A. Herzen. 
London, 1855. 

f The artel system is also carried out by the soldiers, to their very great 
advantage. Something of the same kind has been attempted in the United 
States ; but it is principally confined, I believe, thus far, to the regular army. 
The allowance for rations by our Government is so liberal, that, by commutation 
and economy in expenditure, most companies are enabled to not only obtain 
many extra comforts, but to lay by, in a few months’ time, large sums of money. 
I have heard of companies which, owing to “ bits of luck” (as, for instance, 
when a large outfit for frontier service has been sold), have had from two to 
three thousand dollars in their treasury. The subject deserves attention. 
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Staraia Russa has shown,” says Herzen, “how little these un- 
happy people yield.” 

Almost every writer on the subject of Russian communes has 
expressed his regret that under its influence the peasants adopt 
no new improvements, and that agriculture does not with them 
“advance.” It is fortunate for them that such is likely to be the 
case until emancipation shall have been fully accomplished, until 
schools are universal and there shall be decided security of person 
and of property. Improved systems of agriculture, when intro¬ 
duced among people as well educated, free, and rich as our Ameri¬ 
can farmers, result in helping all; but where the mass of operatives 
are very poor and ignorant, their tendency is to make the few, 
who alone are wealthy enough to adopt them, richer, and the 
operatives poorer. There is not at the present day, if we may 
trust British writers, a more wretchedly over-worked and under¬ 
paid being than the English or Scotch farm-laborer, who starves 
in the midst of plenty, with his family, to a degree unknown in 
Russia. Yet where is farming more improved than in England ? 
Just so, a few years ago, the British West India islands were 
declared to be retrograding because the blacks, since their eman¬ 
cipation, no longer worked for England as much as they had 
been wont to do. “Exports had fallen off.” It is only of late 
that the idea occurred to a traveller that when the blacks are 
actually producing more as freemen for themselves than they 
did when slaves for others, they have possibly a right to consume 
it among themselves, and that the standard of a nation’s progress 
is not always the degree to which it contributes to English 
wealth.* It is with the Russian peasant as with the freed black : 
he presents one of those exceptional cases in political economy 
in which it appears that “the greatest good for the greatest 
number” is not coincident with the mere increase of capital, when 
the means employed divert that capital from the many to the 
few. 

It is said there is no word in any other than a Slavonian 
language which expresses such a sense of the power, rights, and 
sacredness of mutual obligation and duty as mir. “Common¬ 
weal” is weak beside it. The following Russian proverbs 
selected from a great number by Haxthausen, indicate the depth 
of popular feeling as regards their communism :— 

The Mir is great. 

God alone directs the Mir. 

The Mir is the surging billow. 

The tear of the Mir is liquid, but sharp. 

The Mir sobs, and it re-echoes in the forest. 


* It is not many months since I was told, by an English gentleman of good 
education and “high connections,” that the adoption of a protective tariff 
by the United States placed us without the pale of civilized nations, and that it 
should have been promptly answered by a declaration of war from England! 
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The Mir sighs, and the rook is rent asunder. 

The neck and shoulders of the Mir are broad. 

What is decided by the Mir must come to pass. 

No one in the world can separate from the Mir. 

The Mir is answerable for the country’s defence. 

A thread of the Mir becomes a shirt for the naked. 

Throw every thing upon the Mir; it will carry it alL 
Trees are felled in the forest, and splinters fly in the Mir. 

What belongs to the Mir belongs also to the mother’s little son. 

The reader can readily understand how it is that Russia colo¬ 
nizes and spreads so rapidly with the aid of the Mir. The 
peasant has no attachment whatever to any place, but he is pas¬ 
sionately devoted to certain institutions and customs, and when 
sent a thousand miles out into the steppes, he at once, with sin¬ 
gular instinct, organizes his mir. Add to this the fact that the 
humblest peasants, the higher classes, and the Czar speak the 
same language with the same modes of expression, and that the 
progress of Russianizing the Orientals who inhabit Siberia pro¬ 
ceeds with incredible rapidity, and we may form some idea of 
what influence such a united Russia is destined to exert on the 
East. So far back as 1828, Lieutenant Cochrane found, on 
returning overland from Siberia to St. Petersburg, that whole 
villages had within three years’ time given up their peculiar cus¬ 
toms to become Russian. Some of this is due to force, according 
to Herzen ; but by impartially examining all that is published we 
cannot help seeing that the mir system has an attraction for 
half-civilized tribes, and that close on its adoption follow the 
Russian language, manners, and customs. Let it be also remem¬ 
bered that these new colonies are governed with greater libe¬ 
rality than the old, and are free from many deep-rooted abuses 
of power on the part of Government officials. It is, therefore, 
evident that to the old patriarchal communism of the peasantry, 
Russia is not only indebted for its present power, but that it will 
be greatly aided by it in absorbing a large part of the East. 
Certain it is that since the mir has been recognized at St. 
Petersburg as a sure means of conquest, the Government has 
pursued a more peaceful policy towards its Eastern neighbors, 
especially China, than would have been manifested by any other 
power with the same advantages. The reserve of Russia in this 
respect towards her immensely wealthy and helpless neighbor 
has in fact appeared to advantage beside the savage rapacity of 
England in China, and the unprovoked and wanton sack of the 
Imperial palace at Pekin. 

A somewhat singular resemblance between the Russians of 
every class and the American may be found in their remarkable 
activity, restlessness, love of change and travel. Would not 
one almost imagine that a large portion of our own citizens were 
described in these words ?— 
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“ There is a peculiar lightness and mobility in the Russian character. The 
Russian demands the utmost freedom, with liberty to go where he pleases or 
to remain at home, according to his own convenience; * * he is hospitable, 
and lavish in his expenditure; fond of risk, and addicted to play and specu¬ 
lation. As much money passes through his hands, he cares little for small 
sums. * * * There is nowhere fixed and permanent property; none is held 
longer than for two generations; people are rich to-day and poor to-morrow. 
* * * Nowhere is there such a perpetual revolution in property as in 
Russia; the land is constantly passing from hand to hand, in the public ser¬ 
vice, in commerce, in manufactures, in the professions, large fortunes are 
made rapidly, but are as rapidly lost.” 

This nomadic, restless spirit, derived apparently from Tartar 
ancestry, is so great that, according to Kohl, the Russians, under 
its influence, when settled, actually change about in their houses 
from room to room more than any other people in the world. In 
earlier times it was much greater. It has occurred to me, when 
realizing from statistics the enormous proportion of Russians who 
wander from their provinces, that serfdom was a necessary step in 
the history of Russian civilization, to change the people from an 
almost nomadic condition to that of settled agriculturists. It has 
been remarked with wonder that Russia was so far behind the 
world as not even to have adopted serfdom until the rest of 
Europe, guided by the Catholic Church, had begun to lay it 
aside. But it is a matter of history that the Czar Boris Godu- 
noff attached the laborers permanently to the estates where they 
happened to be, because they had begun to congregate in vast 
masses on the estates of the richer nobility, leaving those of the 
poorer unsettled. It is evident that if their migrations were so 
incessant as to disturb the balance of power in the empire, serfdom, 
according to the age, was necessary to prepare them for a more 
enlightened stage. All history is only a series of inevitable de¬ 
velopments. Even our Southern planters were thus a necessity. 
Their mission was to prepare the soil for free labor, and to make 
straight the way for the higher phases of cosmopolite intellect. 
Now they may vanish. They have instructed the African in 
what they knew, and their infant-school—rather a severe one— 
is broken up, and the scholars are to be transferred to a higher 
seminary. 

On the subject of Russian Emancipation, the reader will, I 
trust, pardon a slight digression for the purpose of illustrating 
a curious identity of terms. During the early months of this 
war, I urged earnestly in many articles the policy which has 
since been literally carried out by the Administration, and which 
I frequently represented by the formula of Emancipation for 
the Sake of the White Man , a policy which the mass of the 
public declined to accept so long as they believed it was urged 
solely for the sake of the negro. To those who object that, ac¬ 
cording to this formula, there is no regard for the welfare of the 
black, it is time to reply that when it shall have been fully 
developed there will be, in the view of true political ecpnomy 
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and progress, no Black Man; for he who is enlightened and en¬ 
franchised is white as to his soul, whatever his complexion may 
be. The Russian serfs, be it observed, call themselves, under 
the sense of degradation, “the black people;” but for them too 
the day is at last dawning whose light will bring the whiteness 
of freedom. If the Ethiopian cannot change his hue, let us see 
what can be done after making him an American. 

The most remarkable point of resemblance between Russia 
and the United States may be found in this, that while Russia, 
with its vast, complicated, and shifting developments, is perfectly 
intelligible to every educated liberal Russian of good capacity, 
and while the United States, under the same conditions, is clear 
to all practical and progressive Americans, it may be doubted 
whether all Great Britain, France, and Germany contains a score 
of men who can fairly claim to understand either of our two 
giants among nations. To English journalists we continually 
present an endless bewilderment of mirages, mists, phantasma¬ 
goria, golden humbugs, and threadless labyrinths, with all the 
fluttering feux follets of an infinite Cloud-Cuckoo-Land. We 
thought Professor Cairnes understood us; but he wound up his 
very well meant “Slave Power” with a recommendation for us 
to let the cis-Mississippian Cotton States secede in peace, and 
otherwise missed his mark in many ways. The Bright and 
Cobden men understand us very well so far as their “line of 
business” goes; but behind all that they comprehend lurk cer¬ 
tain latent powers, now and then wildly manifested, which are 
to them as nothing, and to us deeply significant. Such is pre¬ 
cisely the case with the convulsed kingdom of the Czar. “All,” 
says Charles de Mazade,* “is doubtless confused, both as to facts 
and ideas, in Russia; and yet through all these incidents, these 
contradictions, these anomalies, these crashing collisions of 
influences, there is revealed a close and profound unity, I can 
hardly say what, and an incomprehensible something which ad¬ 
vances, following an obscure and invincible logic. * * * In reality, 
the true and serious character of the movement now perfecting 
itself is not in the outward whirlwind which may pass away like 
a wreath of mist: it is in the things themselves, in that secret 
force which causes every thing to become connected; obliging 
one reform to call unto the other, one problem to lead to another 
problem, and the whole to vibrate together.” Does not this 
sound like a thoroughly philosophical judgment of our own coun¬ 
try ? and is it in the least applicable to any country save Russia or 
America ? The reason is clear enough. In the first place, every 
intelligent man in Russia is at present, as in America, becoming 
every day practically involved in consideration of the weightiest 
problems of free labor and progress. In each country honesty 


* Revue dee deux Mondee, June 16, 1862. 
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and order are struggling to extirpate dishonesty, corruption, and 
infamous old custom,—the Russian in his bureaucracy and 
tchinovniks, the American in his sympathizers and rebels. In 
the rest of Europe corruption is accepted as a settled quantity ,— 
is marked off, pigeon-holed, and treated as “ incurable. ” Pious 
England, with her two hundred and fifty thousand juvenile pro¬ 
fessional thieves,—more, it is said, than all in France, Germany, 
and Italy combined,—never dreams, like the Russian and Ame¬ 
rican, of a radical cure. Her societies and missionaries work 
weakly on, scratching the surface ; but there is no monarch there, 
who risks RUIN, and no rich men, or aristocrats, who by thousands 
annually challenge exile to Siberia or cruel imprisonment, and 
no scores of thousands who die the deaths of our Union soldiers, 
or who are starved to death as captives, for the sake of destroy¬ 
ing* the corruption which in one form or another wrongs the mass. 
It is a fact that in Russia and America alone, most of the active 
minds are resolved to extirpate evils which the rest of Europe 
are obstinately nursing, and that both are fighting desperately 
and gloriously with tremendous elements of power at hand, and 
nearly one-half of the earth to be shared in a few years between 
them. 

Led by shallow and false English accounts, an impression pre¬ 
vails that the Czar by his emancipation is warring on his “cruel 
nobility.’* The truth is that in Russia everybody is warring as 
he best can on old evils, old custom, old corruption, which exiles 
and imprisons because it cannot be rooted out yet for fear 
of worse, popular ignorance and colossal thievery and lying. 
“Liberalism,” says Mazade, “has become the mot d'ordre , every-* 
body talks it; it is the fashion of the reign of Alexander II.; 
everybody is a liberal, or calls himself one, even to General 
Potapof, the new chief of the secret police ! As for the nobility, 
their liberalism, when well weighed, seems to be the soundest in 
the empire. Utterly unlike the feudal nobility of England and 
Germany, not hesitating to place the proudest names on the signs 
of manufactories, and much more anxious as to their wealth than 
desirous to retain privileges of nobility of very equivocal value, 
they are most of all desirous to put free labor on a national basis. 
At the chapters of nobility held at the end of January, 1862, at 
Moscow, St. Petersburg, Novogorod, Tver, and Smolensk, ad¬ 
dresses were delivered of the most startlingly liberal character. 
At St. Petersburg, Platonof, a marshal of nobility (the son of 
Platon Zoubof, the lost lover of Catherine II.), called for a con¬ 
vocation of the states-general of Russia, to consider the wants 
of the nation. At Moscow, a majority of three hundred nobles 
over sixty-two repudiated a motion favoring the continuation of 
the privileges of nobility and a re-establishment of serfdom, end¬ 
ing with an address to the Emperor, demanding local self-govern¬ 
ment, oral and public proceedings at law, a definite solution of 
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the peasant question by obligatory redemption, a publication of 
the budget, liberty of the press, and a national meeting, at Mos¬ 
cow, of representatives of every class to discuss needful reforms. 
At Tver the nobility were far more radical, declaring their will¬ 
ingness to renounce all privileges as nobles, to be blended with 
the people and pay taxes with it, and calling for a national 
assembly. And measures were taken so that all this should be 
brought distinctly before the serfs by the committees appointed 
by Government to settle questions between proprietors and 
peasants, that the latter might learn that the nobility were not 
their enemies. For, in truth, the nobility have suffered as much 
as the serfs from arbitrary abuses of power, the want of good 
laws, bureaucratic autocracy, and insecurity of property, and, 
now that serfdom is destroyed, they find it to be their interest 
to urge liberal reforms as rapidly as possible. 

To all of these addresses “Government” replied harshly; while 
thirteen of those most implicated at Tver were imprisoned. Yet 
at the head of the Government were the emancipating Emperor, 
and the Archduke Constantine, whose particular circle aim at 
vigorous measures of immediate reform. Need this puzzle any 
American who has closely followed the history of our own war 
and seen, within two years, stern and severe punishment of the 
advocates of measures which have since been adopted as na¬ 
tional policy ? Does not the American public of the free States 
contain a mass of declared conservatism, precisely corresponding, 
in its way, to the oppressive Russian bureaucracy and circumlo- 
cution-office-dom, and which not long ago threatened to wrest 
power from the administration by main force, reduce the army 
and navy to nothing, and re-establish serfdom ? In Russia, three 
hundred nobles proposed to construct a new and more vigorous 
respectability, while sixty-two preferred to furbish up the old one. 
Could the same proportion, voting on the same subject, be obtained 
among the same number of our own “aristocracy”? 

In Russia the most incongruous and leviathan-like objects are 
surging and madly beating about in the great sea of reform, 
illumined only by the first red rays of a coming day. With us 
the sun is somewhat higher, and it shines upon a sea of blood; 
but each in his own country feels that out of the tohu-bohu — 
the void and confusiom—will result order, and a fair world. It 
is not difficult for any intelligent journalist who will gather up, 
from the most widely differing accounts of Russia, facts as to 
her present condition, to see that the great realm has a mighty 
future. Amid groans and trials, corruption and misery, he will 
find a wonderful degree of hope, and an incredible array of daring 
sacrifices and splendid martyrdoms. The Czar, the nobility, the 
young officers, the students, Herzen with his Kolokol in London, 
and the exile in Siberia,—even the reactionary aristocracy,—are 
all working to one end. The iron cruelties of Nicholas did good 
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work in reducing corruption; for if he sometimes struck down 
the innocent, he was certainly more frequently terrible to the 
guilty. As for Poland, it is almost needless to say that the 
progress of reform will bring to that unhappy land happier days. 
If it still suffers under the peine forte et dure , it shares it with 
millions of Russians, and with not a few Americans who in 
Southern prisons and on the battle-field are bearing all to the 
death, and worse than death, for liberty. Every obstacle only 
renders triumph at last more glorious for the truth. 

Meanwhile, let us constantly bear in mind these great affinities, 
and remember our western coast and the eastern shore of Russia, 
between which rolls that Pacific which is destined, in the great 
saying of Herzen, to become “the Mediterranean of the future.” 
The destiny of that ocean is to be shared entirely between Rus¬ 
sia and America. When it shall be whitened with the fleets of 
our two countries, the balance of the world’s power will not be 
maintained between the petty Powers of Europe on one side, but 
between the two giant Powers of redeemed Russia and free 
America on the other. And both will then be free, and the 
words of Napoleon will be fulfilled, though not as he meant them, 
when he said that a time would come when Europe would be 
either republican or Cossack; for had he seen with the eyes of 
some, he might have surmised that the ruling power might be 
both republican and Cossack. Let me in this connection repeat 
the remarkable words of the German Heine, who, with the 
strange prescience of a poet, wrote as follows, more than thirty 
years ago:— 

“If any one compares England and Russia with a view to freedom, no doubt 
remains as to which is the right side to choose. Freedom has sprung in Eng¬ 
land from historical events, from privileges; in Russia, from principles. The 
results of these events, like the events themselves, bear the stamp of the 
Middle Ages; all England is congealed in mediaeval, never-to-be-rejuvenated 
institutions, behind which her aristocracy is intrenched, awaiting the death- 
struggle. But those principles from which Russian freedom sprung, or—to 
speak more correctly—from which Russian freedom is daily developing itself, 
are the liberal ideas of our most recent times; the Russian Government is 
penetrated through and through with these ideas, and its unlimited absolutism 
is rather a dictatorship by which those ideas will be brought directly to life.” 

We have been taught from childhood to regard England as the 
great head of morality, industry, and wisdom: yet simple facts 
and figures show that, with all her morality, she has more 
thieves and members of the dangerous classes, in proportion to 
her population, than any other civilized country. With all her 
industry, she has the most paupers; and, with all her wisdom, 
she has not been able to benefit the majority in proportion to the 
advance of wealth among the few. Of Russia we have heard 
nothing but evil: her government has always been described 
as the most infamous in existence, and its policy simply a des¬ 
potism tempered by assassination. Yet facts show us that 
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against a thousand obstacles she has resolutely advanced,—often 
through blood, often through horrors which seemed inspired by 
the worst inhumanity, yet always with settled determination to¬ 
wards the pure democracy which seeks the greatest good for the 
greatest number. Had it not been for the principle or theory 
of progress to which Russia has adhered with such astonishing 
iron will, she would long ago have shared the fate of all other 
sheer despotisms, and have dwindled away in corruption, as 
every selfish despotism always must, especially in these later 
ages. But since Peter the Great, and apparently even from an 
earlier date, her sovereigns have adhered to the general prin¬ 
ciple of benefiting the whole empire, instead of merely furbish¬ 
ing up and arranging fragments from its part; and so it has 
come to pass that through much apparent inconsistency it is 
really one great civilizing empire, and not a wilderness of mur¬ 
dering Tartars and savage heathen. Our own country, like 
Russia and unlike England, was founded on a principle and an 
abstract theory as laid down in the Constitution, a document dia¬ 
metrically opposed in every respect to English “experience;** 
and the result has been a nation living and dying in the glorious 
enthusiasm of those who have a faith,—a faith in doing all things 
for the poor and oppressed; yea, in suffering even to the last hour 
for the children of affliction. For this is the noblest chivalry 
and purest Christianity, to love our neighbor as ourself, and to 
know that all whom we can aid are our neighbors. Doing this, 
we are, in spirit and in truth, of those 

“Whom earth of her heroic race hath sent 
To be her glory and her argument.” 


THE CHASE. 

Listlessly our vessel rocks on the ocean, with nothing to 
break the monotony of the off-shore blockade but the tedious 
routine of ship’s duties and exercises, which, coming as regularly 
as the day itself, themselves become monotonous. Our steamer 
falling off from the wind, rolls with a gentle lullaby motion to 
the regular sea; the officers of the watch pace the deck, looking 
to the end of their time of duty; the crew lie idly around the 
deck, and the look-outs from the crows’-nests at each mast-head 
continue to strain their eyes to catch sight of the sail which, if 
made a prize, will, according to the rule of our captain, put 
twenty-five dollars into the pocket of the fortunate man who 
first makes her. 

Suddenly the cry of “Sail ho! black smoke to the eastward!” 
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changes the aspect of every thing on board. All is now life and 
animation: the order is given to chase, the engines started, and 
the ship put on her course. While the captain makes his inqui¬ 
ries of the look-outs and directs the chase, our staunch chief 
engineer, with coat off, takes his place in the fire-room, urges 
on his subordinates, and raises the steam to the highest point 
the dilapidated boilers will bear, coming occasionally on deck, 
covered with smoke and dust, to inquire the position of the 
chase. Windsails are got up, and every means used to venti¬ 
late and render less oppressive the severe work in the fire-room 
and coal-bunkers. The crew of their own accord relieve and 
work with the coal-heavers. Wood is passed to the fire-room, 
and every means used for raising the steam as quickly as pos¬ 
sible. The order is given “Down yards and topmasts/* and but a 
few minutes elapse ere nothing but the lower masts are standing 
above the deck. The steam is up, and the chief engineer 
reports that the boilers will bear no more; but with this light 
pressure the staunch Santiago, like a sound-winded, long-limbed 
race-horse, stretches to her work at a steady pace that neither 
sea nor wind disturbs. We gain on the chase ; and now she is 
plainly visible from deck, crowding all steam, and, from the ap¬ 
pearance of her smoke, burning our property,—the pitch, &c. of 
her cargo. The officers are collected on the wheel-houses, watch¬ 
ing every motion of the chase, our invaluable master reporting 
her every change of course to the captain, who has taken his 
station in the wheel-house, where he can best guide the chase 
and profit by every advantage which a seaman knows how to 
take. The crew are collected forward, in high glee, laughing, 
joking, and already estimating the value of the prize. We 
gain but slowly, and the day is waning. It is now a question 
whether we can come up with her before dark, and if not, 
if we can keep sight of her long, low, lead-colored hull after 
night has set in; if not, it becomes a matter of wits; but we 
have full confidence in the judgment and action of our cool 
Yankee captain. But we gain more rapidly: the pitch he has 
used has clogged his fires; a blank cartridge is fired, and our 
colors hoisted. The crew of the forward rifle jump to their 
gun, knowing the rule of giving them five minutes to stop 
after firing the blank cartridge ere a shot follows it. The five 
minutes are up, and the rifle, already trained and elevated to its 
greatest extent, sends its iron messenger directly towards the 
chase. The distance is too great: it falls short; but still it has 
its effect, as it is well known to those who chase that as soon as 
shots are fired, if there is any liquor on board the chase it is cir¬ 
culated freely, and then good-bye to all regularity in the fire- 
room. We gain rapidly, each shot falling nearer and nearer, 
the last so uncomfortably near that she hoists her colors 
(English), rounds to, and blows off steam. Our engines arc 
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stopped, boats sent on board, the vessel's papers, &c. taken fb 
the captain for examination, a prize crew placed in her and her 
officers and crew removed, the orders and necessary papers given 
to the prize-master, and our capture bears away for a Northern 
port, while we rest from our work and excitement, satisfied in 
having inflicted a serious injury on the rebels and their abettors, 
and in adding to the funds of government and our own a quarter 
of a million of dollars. 


ELIGIBILITY OF MEDICAL OFFICERS OF THE ARMY AS 
MEMBERS OF CERTAIN COURTS-MARTIAL. 

The almost universal practice, confirmed by the direct teach¬ 
ings of the books, has been to hold medical officers disqualified 
from sitting as members of any court-martial. This paper is 
designed as an inquiry into the justice and expediency of the 
rule. 

De Hart gives an able argument in support of it, and Ben6t, 
though less elaborate in the discussion, is equally decided in 
the opinion expressed. Both of these, our best American 
writers on military law and the legal customs of the camp, rely 
greatly upon the opinion of Attorney-General Berrien, of 6th 
of November, 1829, when the question was raised concerning 
the constitution of a naval court, and Ben6t considers this to 
have “set at rest," in our service, the point now mooted. Mr. 
Berrien is of opinion that, as the representative and successor 
of the Court of Chivalry, combatants alone should compose this 
tribunal. He does not appear to recognize any change in the 
constitution of society, and particularly of military society. An 
equal argument would keep in force the sumptuary laws of the 
Henrys; and a similar one would debar religious instruction by 
others than the apostolic line or in the vulgar tongue. Would 
it stand as an objection against the construction of an iron-plated 
vessel that an ancient catapult afforded no force worthy such 
extraordinary resisting power ? Should it hold valid to exclude 
medical officers from certain courts because their professional 
ancestors were not the equals of knights-errant, or medieval 
armies had no recognized and official position for their medical 
attendants ? 

Mr. Berrien urges, however, argumentatively, that technical 
military knowledge is necessary in all cases, and implies the 
proper delicacy and acuteness of martial perception is wanting 
in those “who have no rank, either real or assimilated," and 
that they should, accordingly, be excluded. 

Avoiding the broader field that invites debate, and without 
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presuming to erect into a permanent barrier the limit drawn 
for the occasion, the present writer contends for the right of the 
medical department of the army to be represented on a court- 
martial before which any member of it is arraigned. This is 
not to be construed into an assertion that a medical officer must 
be on such a court, any more than every court must consist of 
thirteen members (for both might be possible only to the mani¬ 
fest injury of the service); but, as where the size of the court 
is involved, other things being equal, the court should be so 
constituted. 

The argument that technical knowledge is requisite for the 
proper discharge of the judicial duty, bears with equal force for 
and against the rule of the books. If line officers alone arc 
qualified to judge points involving tactics and martial discipline 
proper, is it unreasonable to require the performance of his 
mixed duty by a medical officer to be judged by those who arc 
literally his peers ? Quite as well can witnesses explain the re¬ 
quirements in one case as in the other. As feasible is the de¬ 
scription and indication of custom and regulations through third 
parties as the impression of etiquette, and scientific and profes¬ 
sional requirements, and the peculiar customs of the service 
bearing upon a medical officer’s duties, in a similar manner. If 
a surgeon is incapable of properly judging a major’s duty on 
the field, can the major decide the propriety of that surgeon’s 
behavior in the perils of an epidemic ? The great argument of 
the books carries with it its own refutation. If the medical 
men in the army are to be amenable to trial by military courts, 
what element of justice denies them a position upon the bench ? 
The statement of De Hart that the mass of the community in 
civil life, and particularly the rank and file of the army, might 
make an equal claim, is a sophistry not directly seen through, the 
more that a want of logic is not usual with him. Citizens do make 
and hold that claim: they have trial by a jury of peers for the 
facts, and statute law for the judgment. So far as any simi¬ 
larity exists between the two kinds of courts, the argument is 
against De Hart. With enlisted men the analogy fails. They 
are tried only for direct violations of specific regulations, and 
not on those charges which originate the majority of officers’ 
trials. The jury and bench of judges must, from their very 
position as officers, be gentlemen and men of integrity and in¬ 
telligence, whose decision it would be morally impossible to bias. 
But, by the peculiar constitution of military life and military 
tribunals, when officers come to be tried, the court judges of 
the tangible facts, of the prescribed law and the presumed law, 
and takes in a much wider scope than when dealing with the 
private. The close analogy to civil courts disappears; and it is 
no presumption for the medical officer to demand his actual equals 
shall be upon the court. It is not intended to urge that he 
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should be tried before medical officers alone (excepting in the self- 
evident case of a professional examination! any more than that 
the members of any other staff corps should be tried only before 
those in the same line of promotion; but that his absolute equals 
or superiors should appear in numbers sufficient to give what 
might be termed a color to the court. Officers of the marine 
corps may be tried before those of the army; but would any 
such exclusive court be convened for the trial of a marine, if the 
attendance of his own corps could be obtained ? 

This plea for the medical staff of the army is entered from no 
fear of intentional injustice occurring in the pursuance of the 
existing system, but to invite attention to the accidental injury 
that is possible to result from its unequal operation, and espe¬ 
cially because the views here advocated seem demanded by the 
dignity of the corps. 

The writer does not propose to discuss or notice that unworthy 
sense in which a certain class of civilians and newly-made officers 
affect to see in the term i(i non-com bat an t** an indication of a 
kind of inferiority. The first speak in ignorance; the second, 
with a vulgar misappreciation of the duties and feelings of the 
camp, a remnant of the gladiatorial, not the chivalric, spirit. 
We are well aware how the department whose honor we are endear 
voring to sustain is prized by officers who have grown gray in 
the service, as well as those winning their first brevets on our 
now too bloody fields; that its members are called comrades by 
the men whose swords have carved glory for them; that their 
honor, intelligence, and personal courage nave never been called 
in question by any whose good opinions are coveted; nor do 
we propose to cite those instances where, on the field, as well as 
in the pestilence, they have passed from bravery into heroism. 

The other form of the objection already met occurs in the 
statement that medical officers “have no rank, either real or assi¬ 
milated.*' Bendt quotes Mr. Berrien’s words, and does not at¬ 
tempt to give the other side of the argument, or seem to remem¬ 
ber that, in the more than thirty years that have elapsed since 
the promulgation of the dictum, tnere have been decided modi¬ 
fications in military legislation and the constitution of our 
armies. 

Positive enactments have given what is known as “assimi¬ 
lated rank** to the Medical Corps; and, did it not extend this to 
a wearisome length, it might be interesting to investigate the 
difference between it and “real rank.** To all intents and pur¬ 
poses it is rank, rank as real and actual as that held by any 
other staff officers while acting in a staff capacity. It extends 
to choice of quarters, to position on occasions of ceremony, and 
to all those privileges the possession of a commission bestows. 
Because, for wise reasons, a regulation forbids them taking com¬ 
mand of troops, they are no more to be disregarded as commis- 
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sioned offioers than the Engineers, who are debarred, by the 63d 
Article of War, from the exercise of the same power, except 
by the order of the President. And it is exceedingly question¬ 
able if one would escape censure who should refuse to assume 
command of a military post from which all the other officers had 
been removed by death or the necessity of the service. A con¬ 
trary case is on record. Why, then, should courts-martial be 
the feature not to be changed by the different status the medical 
officer of to-day occupies ? Especially pertinent is this question 
when the present elaborated condition and magnified importance 
of every thing pertaining to the Department of War is consi¬ 
dered. However worthy in the commonplace time of peace the 
medical officer may have been to hold a seat upon the military 
bench, the development of our whole army machinery has ad¬ 
vanced his position, and his consequent influence with equal 
pace. Aside from the increased importance of the duties per¬ 
formed by those serving with troops in the field, there has 
sprung into prominence and relief a condition that the ante¬ 
bellum regulations hinted at, but seemed never to foreshadow in 
its present immensity. The huge general hospitals, that form 
a sanitary picket across the whole country, are to be reckoned 
as virtually a new element, and as forming a peculiar division 
of the army. These are exclusively commanded by medical 
officers, who alternate in their duties with those in the field. To 
many not drawn intimately to them, they appear but an immense 
sick-room, and the surgeon’s duty simply that of a private phy¬ 
sician amplified to meet the increased disease. The military 
features are not observed. But there are few general hospitals 
where the surgeon in charge is not responsible for the govern¬ 
ment of numbers equal to a regiment, and not unfrequently a 
brigade. Substituting medicine and surgery for tactics, he is 
required to know and perform all the other duties of a regi¬ 
mental commander; and a general officer is his superior only by 
the strategy he is presumed to be versed in, and practice. The 
War Department classes general hospitals as military posts, while, 
from the very nature of the cases, their discipline must equal 
that of most camps of instruction, and be extended alike over the 
officers and enlisted men within their precincts. Nothing so 
soon reacts upon itself as the evil of a disorderly hospital, and, 
in a purely professional view, it becomes a matter of importance 
to maintain a thorough military police over property and per¬ 
sons. Familiarity with not only prescription-books and regis¬ 
ters, but nearly every form and paper of the Regulations, is re¬ 
quired, from the pay and clothing account of a private to 
muster-rolls and post-returns. In fact, the Engineer Bureau is 
the only staff department to which regular returns are not 
required to be made; while the chief medical officer, from his 
very position, acts as both commissary and quartermaster. Su- 
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peradded to all the pecuniary liability resting upon him, the 
responsibility for the same number of lives always under his 
care rarely lies upon any colonel in the service. Can it be con¬ 
tended that an officer from whom so much is required has no 
rank with his commission, and that a captain of infantry has 
peculiar advantages to judge of the mal-administration of such 
duties by a lieutenant assistant surgeon that other assistant sur¬ 
geons do not possess? Would it be presumptuous to assert, 
there are few line officers of equal grade who have a clear 
appreciation of the duties of a medical officer, setting profes¬ 
sional questions entirely out of view? May not the objection, 
that the medical corps cannot have acute perception of military 
feeling, be set aside, on reflecting that in the ordinary proprie¬ 
ties of social life their judgment would be impeached no sooner 
than that of any other gentleman,—that the commands they are 
at any time liable to assume are strictly military, although not 
combatant,—and that those whose tastes lead them to enter the 
army must speedily, through association and the ten thousand 
avenues for their reception, imbibe those feelings and that 
knowledge their martial disposition prompts them to acquire? 
Should not their acquaintance with military matters, if sufficient 
to render them able to be judged under the law, render them 
worthy to administer it ? With what show of reason can a man 
be arraigned for conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentle¬ 
man, by those who deny his appreciation of becoming conduct 
in others? However Captain Ben£t may consider non-combat¬ 
ants ineffective judges of violations of chivalric rules, were he 
arraigned in the field, it would be no cause for challenge that 
the court to try him consisted of members who, when his book 
was written, were as ignorant of tactics as their wives at home. 
Captain Ben£t cannot mean to assert that a crimson sash in 
its very nature girds chivalric loins, while a green one debases 
its wearer. It is no disrespect to the line of the volunteer force 
to affirm that its medical staff is equally educated with it men¬ 
tally and socially; and no conceit can be involved in asserting 
that the same branch of the general staff of the army performs 
Its duty and holds, at least, assimilated intelligence with the line. 
The question is placed upon the broad ground of right, in view 
of the present constitution of our military forces. 

That the view here entertained is not devoid of reason, ap¬ 
pears from certain practical teachings. Simmons, a British 
authority, although he objects and considers it injudicious unless 
in very exceptional cases, acknowledges that medical officers 
have sometimes been placed upon courts in that army. Very 
recently in our own service a surgeon was made President of a 
military commission, of which the other members were lino 
officers, to try a medical cadet for conduct to the prejudice of 
good order and military discinline. The present writer was 
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once placed upon a court of inquiry, to examine the conduct of 
a medical officer on the field, by a general highly distinguished 
in the bureau and the camp. A department commander was 
prevented, a few months ago, from placing a proportion of medi¬ 
cal officers on a court to try a surgeon for unmilitary conduct, 
only on account of the difficulty of relieving them from their 
daily duties. The very common practice in our own service of 
assigning a medical officer the delicate and responsible duty of 
judge-advocate, rebuffs the argument of “appreciation;” while, 
since the commencement of this war, the Navy Department 
has ~set at naught the decision of the Attorney-General above 
quoted, by a positive order that a certain number of medical 
officers shall be upon every court before which such an officer is 
tried. This paper makes no pretension to be exhaustive, but 
simply suggests heads which the writer hopes may, by some one, 
be placed before those in authority, in such a form that the pre¬ 
sent rule may be changed for the good of the whole service, 
and the greater harmony of all its branches. 


HORSEMANSHIP, AND THE METHODS OF TRAINING THE 
HORSE TO OBEY HIS RIDER. 

BY FAIRMAX ROGERS. 

Notwithstanding the publication of the translation of Bau- 
cher’s system of equitation in this country in 1851, of Captain 
Garrard’s edition of Nolan on the training of cavalry-horses, 
in 1861, and of the instructions in Cooke’s U. S. Cavalry Tac¬ 
tics, comparatively few horsemen seem to understand the prin¬ 
ciples upon which this excellent system is based ; and it is with a 
view of exciting interest in the subject that the following article 
is presented. 

Horsemanship has been, and with most persons is still, an 
art y only to be acquired by long practice, and by those who 
have a natural ability to ride, which seems to be quite unequally 
distributed; for it is certain that some men are born to be horse¬ 
men as others are born to be musicians, and that it is as impos¬ 
sible to make, by any course of teaching, a rider of a man whose 
body and mind are not suited to it, as to make a musician of a man 
without an ear, although one may with perseverance be taught 
to sit upon a quiet horse, and the other to play a simple strain. 
This difference existing in men, it is the more important, if the 
horse is to be ridden for general purposes, military or civil, that 
horsemanship should be reduced to a science, as far as possible, 
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or, in other words, that fixed rules based upon correct principles 
should be established, which will enable an instructor to teach, and 
a pupil to understand, up to a certain point, beyond which the 
rider's own genius must be depended upon. 

A natural horseman, perhaps, needs no system: he manages 
his horse intuitively, and, although he cannot say why or how he 
does certain things, he produces the result aimed at, and is satis¬ 
fied ; but this point has been reached by him after much time 
lost, and he does all by a sort of instinct which he cannot 
impart to friend or pupil. For ordinary riders, some system is 
required; and that one is best which, based upon correct observa¬ 
tion, improves the qualities, moral and physical, of the horse 
as well as of the rider. 

While we require from the draught-horse a slow and steady 
exertion of his strength, and from the driving-horse the same 
kind of exertion at a more rapid rate, the cavalry-horse must 
be obedient and handy; that is, he must not only be willing to 
obey his rider, but he must be able to execute the movements 
required of him, which he cannot do untrained, whatever his 
disposition may be. 

In fact, the difficult movements required of a well-broken horse 
for military riding can only be well performed by him after a 
course of gymnastics, which so prepare his body by exercise that, 
as with a human gymnast, movements and positions before diffi¬ 
cult, become easy. 

It is absurd to suppose that, while by properly directed prac¬ 
tice a man may increase the strength of certain muscles and the 
flexibility of certain joints, the horse cannot be improved 
mechanically in the same manner: yet there are many horsemen 
who seem to think that a well-made, active horse ought to do 
without previous education every thing that any horse can do as 
soon as he can be made to understand the will of his rider. As 
well might we expect any active, well-formed young woman 
without practice, yet with the strongest will, and after having 
witnessed a hundred representations, to perform the movements 
of an Ellsler or a Cerito. 

It is upon these considerations that the great system of train¬ 
ing of Baucher and, in a less degree, the systems of some of his 
predecessors are based. 

In the first place, Baucher insists upon gentleness, kindness, 
patience, and appeals to the understanding of the animal, in all 
stages of training, coupled with courage and decision on the 
part of the trainer; for indecision is sometimes most provoking 
to an animal with which we cannot communicate directly by 
means of language. In other words, the trainer, when about to 
make the horse perform any movement, must have a clear idea 
himself of what he wishes to do, and must not change his mind 
just as the operation commences, or he will only worry his horse, 
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or, as Baucher says, “ shock his understanding,” and interfere 
seriously with the progress of his education. 

Since a horse is in some respects stronger than his trainer, 
and in many cases disposed to resist from mere animal instincts, 
it is necessary that a wholesome fear should be instilled into 
him, or rather that he should be made to understand that the 
man can by some power combat his most vigorous exertions and 
conquer him. 

Even when a colt has been handled and petted from his birth, 
some operation of this kind seems to be necessary before he is 
willing to give up his independence to the control of man. 

According to the old methods, this “breaking*’ was performed 
by rough riders, who, by harsh and sometimes brutal treatment, 
such as riding in swamps and severe whipping, reduced the horse 
to a state of subjection, frequently accompanied by a sulky and 
wicked disposition, to improve which much careful subsequent 
handling was required. 

There is now, happily, no longer any excuse for any brute who 
may thus treat the animal destined to serve man’s pleasure, since 
Rarey has introduced his method, now so widely known, which, 
based upon true principles, fitly precedes the elegant method of 
training proposed by Baucher. 

Handled by Rarey’s method, the horse, however wild or 
savage, finds himself, without pain or injury inflicted on him, 
suddenly, and in the most mysterious manner, completely in the 
power of his weak master, and, sooner or later, gives up with a 
good grace, and with his power and his spirit unimpaired, under 
an operation which may be repeated as a reminder at any time, 
without danger to horse or trainer. 

The horse, having been so subdued as to enable the trainer to 
handle him with safety, must next be taught to bear the bit and 
the saddle, and must go through such a course of gymnastics as 
will enable him to do what his rider requires of him. 

When a horse runs at liberty in the field, his step is springy 
and free, depending in degree, of course, somewhat upon his 
natural conformation, and, if he is ordinarily well formed, his 
muscular forces are exerted in such a way as to keep his body 
in a condition of equilibrium. All this comes naturally to him 
as walking does to a child; but when we* place upon his back a 
weight equal to one-sixth of his own, and expect him still to be 
as graceful and as easy as when 

“Free he roamed the grassy plain,” 

we are expecting rather too much of him. If any reader is in¬ 
clined to doubt this, let him put on thirty-five pounds in a knap¬ 
sack, or take a child pick-a-back, and attempt to execute grace¬ 
fully a walk, a dance, or a bow. He will find a noticeable change 
in the position of his centre of gravity, and a decided sense of 
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heaviness on his legs, the effect of which it will take a consider¬ 
able amount of loaded drill to overcome. 

We say nothing of the fears, the indecision, or the awkward¬ 
ness of the rider, which add to the difficulty, since the trainer, 
who certainly ought to be beyond such troubles, is supposed to be 
handling the animal. 

In fact, such a rider is perhaps more of an annoyance to a 
well-trained horse than to an untrained one, since the former 
expects that the rider at least knows what he is about, and ex¬ 
pects assistance, and not interference, from him. 

Again, the horse does not understand the hints of the bit and 
the spurs, and they must be explained to him, and his methods 
of resisting them overcome. 

Baucher, therefore, commences his instruction with a simple 
lesson. Standing in front of the horse, he taps him on the 
chest with the whip, keeping up the light blows as long as 
the horse retreats from them, instantly ceasing the taps and 
caressing him when he comes forward; and in a short time the 
horse, finding that to avoid the punishment he must move tor- 
ward and not backward, advances upon the slightest touch; and 
the first method of communication is thus set up with him. 

Then, since the communication between the hand of the man 
and the mouth of the horse is by means of the bit, attention 
must next be paid to its action. 

To Baucher is due the credit of having first placed the curb- 
bit in the proper position in the mouth,—that is, as low down as 
it can be placed without touching the tush (in mares, owing to 
the absence of the tush, it may be placed lower than in the 
horse); since, one object of the bit being to cause the horse to 
open his mouth, the further the bit acts from the articulation of 
the jaw the more effect it has. 

The horse has two ways of resisting the pressure upon the 
bit: by closing his mouth and holding his jaw rigidly fixed, and 
by extending his head and neck into as nearly a straight line as 
possible, either by throwing both down or by throwing both up. 

To overcome the first, Baucher prescribes the flexions of the 
jaw, the details of which will be found in his book and in other 
publications, the object being to make the horse yield to the 
slightest pressure on the bit by opening his mouth. In perform¬ 
ing this flexion, as in all the others, the greatest care must be 
taken that the pressure is relieved the moment that the horse 
yields, so that he will understand that it is that yielding which 
gives him relief. 

The jaw being flexed, the neck must be attended to, and by 
the proper pressures on the bit the horse is made to understand 
that he finds relief when he holds his neck well up and his head 
in a nearly vertical position, that in which in reality he can 
oppose the least resistance to the hand of the rider. 
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These two flexings may—in fact should—be carried on at the 
same time, and when they are completed, the horse is said to 
be light in hand. Their details may be varied by experienced 
trainers, but those laid down by Baucher are the result of long 
practice, and may be safely followed. 

By these flexions, especially those of the neck, we not only 
teach the horse to do a certain thing, but the exercise enables 
him to do it, the muscles which sustain the neck being strength¬ 
ened and the neck rendered much more flexible, especially near 
the head, where the new curvature of the neck may be dis¬ 
tinctly seen when, as horsemen say, the neck is broken. 

The flexions of the neck are not painful to the horse, but they 
are somewhat fatiguing, as is a new exercise or a new position 
to a gymnast; and they must therefore be practised with judg¬ 
ment, so as not to disgust the animal with the operation. 

The head and neck of the horse having been thus educated, 
we must attend to the other parts of the body, and overcome 
those mechanical resistances which interfere with the move¬ 
ments that we require the animal to make. 

Mr. Baucher, and some of his followers, go perhaps a little 
too far in ascribing all the resistances which a horse makes, to 
mechanical causes solely, leaving out of consideration the dispo¬ 
sition of the animal, which varies with each individual, as with 
men. He is too old a trainer, and too acute an observer, to 
neglect such differences in his practice; and it can only be the 
true French desire to reduce all systems to the simplest form 
that could have induced him to ignore them. 

Strictly, according to his words, the resistances which a horse 
makes to his rider are only caused by some defect of mechanical 
construction, such as muscles too strong or too weak, bones too 
long or too short; while it is obvious to every horseman that a 
great deal must be attributed to the wish of the horse to be 
accommodating or the reverse,—many horses which know per¬ 
fectly well what to do and how to do it, resisting from mere 
obstinacy or love of mischief. In fact, the same horse, whose 
conformation does not change, will differ from day to day, owing 
to his state of spirits, and will learn new tricks to try his rider, 
which are eminently moral, and not mechanical. 

It is probably the experience of most trainers, that well-bred 
horses which have strength, action, and good shape are gene¬ 
rally difficult to train, owing to their having a mischievous and 
frequently somewhat sulky desire to be independent of the will 
of their masters, and that their intelligence aids them in their 
oppositions, while their mechanical conformation certainly en¬ 
ables them to do readily what is asked of them. 

To return to the movements of the body: in the wild state 
the horse moves forward and turns to the right and left, rarely 
performing other movements except for a step or two. These 
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are not sufficient for our purposes, especially for cavalry, when 
we want a horse to be able to turn on his own ground, to move 
sideways, and to walk backwards. 

The first movement, as the basis of the others, must be first 
taught to him. It is done by the spur, which, instead of being, 
as in some countries and on some heels, an instrument of tor¬ 
ture, or simply an excitant to speed, becomes, with the good 
horseman, a means, second only to the bit, of indicating to the 
horse his wishes. 

Upon being touched gently with the spur, some horses move 
away from it, some—perhaps most—move towards it with the 
intention of defence by kicking, and some move forward: the 
latter may be restrained with the bit, the former are already 
advanced a step in their training, and the others must be taught, 
patiently, by the methods laid down by Baucher, to move the 
croup quietly away from the spur, the front legs remaining in 
their position. This movement is called by Baucher the reversed 
pirouette, because naturally a horse, as may be seen in any 
field, turns quickly by raising both front legs off the ground., 
crouching slightly on his haunches and whirling on his hind 
feet, a movement which he may be taught to perform in a more 
quiet way at a later stage of his instruction. 

The horse, while he first kicks at the spur, afterwards simply 
moves his croup away from it, and finally, in addition, lifts the 
leg with which he at first kicked, off the ground and under him; 
now the slow gaits of the horse, the walk and the trot, are per¬ 
formed with the diagonal legs moving together; and the lifting 
of one hind leg generally, and in a trained horse always, re¬ 
leases the opposite front leg, with which he paws, while the hind 
leg is going to the ground, a movement the importance of which 
is developed in the pirouette and in the more difficult tricks of 
the manage. 

The horse, having been taught to move his croup away from 
the spur without kicking or rearing, is ready to be taught the 
pirouette on his front legs and to passage to the right and left, 
either movement being readily performed by him at this stage. 

It remains only to teach him to back, an accomplishment of 
obvious importance in a cavalry horse. 

If the rider touch the horse, advanced to this point, with his 
spur, at the same time restraining him gently with the bit and 
keeping him from moving his croup by the pressure of the oppo¬ 
site leg, the horse lifts his hind leg on the side touched by the 
spur, and a very gentle pressure on the bit will, by forcing his 
body backwards, cause him to take a step to the rear to recover 
his balance; with the other leg the movement is repeated, and 
in this way the animal walks regularly backwards, with his body 
horizontal and his hind legs moving with free action, a very 
different way from that in which a horse moves when pushed 
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backward with the bit by a man standing in front of him. 
When he backs readily, passages and does the pirouettes, he 
may be considered as roughly trained for the ordinary purposes 
of the road or the ranks. 

During all these lessons it will be found that the gaits of the 
horse are improved, they will have become more springy, and 
his balance upon his feet such that the movements of the rider 
are readily communicated to him. But this change is only 
begun, and the training must be carried a little further in order 
that the horse may be sufficiently gathered to be entirely under 
command, and to move easily under the rider; and we now 
touch upon that part of the system which has called out the 
most difference of opinion and the most severe criticism. 

While horses with short, upright pasterns are not naturally 
so easy as those differently made, a great deal of the apparent 
springiness of gait is due to the positions of the body and to 
the habit of moving the limbs. 

The gait of a driving-horse is usually exceedingly disagree¬ 
able to a rider, from the fact that in pulling a load the horse 
presses against the collar and throws his weignt forward in such 
a way that if the traces were suddenly cut he would tend to fall, 
and all horses used exclusively for draught, however sure-footed, 
give the horseman, when he rides them, a feeling that they may 
readily stumble. 

In the same way a horse while loose tends to assume the same 
position when moving forward, since he intends to decide for 
himself when to stop, and can prepare for that operation in 
time; but when the rider is on his back the horse does not 
know at what moment he may be called upon to perform any 
movement, and in order to make him able to respond promptly to 
the wish of his rider, he must at all times hold his body in a posi¬ 
tion to stop or to change direction suddenly; in other words, he 
must be collected or gathered , and not have his legs and his neck 
beyond the instant control of his rider. 

This operation of gathering requires more tact, judgment, and 
practice on the part of the trainer than any other which he is 
called upon to perform, since he must endeavor to impart his 
wishes to the animal without worrying him, and must, therefore, 
be always ready to prevent, by almost imperceptible touches of 
the hand and legs, any coming resistances which may provoke a 
battle. 

The flexions of the jaw and neck having prepared the animal, 
he must, upon the first touch of the rider's hand, yield to the 
bit and bring his head into position,—that is, with the neck well 
up, rising rapidly at the withers and the line of the face nearly 
vertical. This throws his centre of gravity rather farther back¬ 
ward, and slightly releases his forehand; a delicate touch of the 
spur then draws his hind legs under him, and the horse is well 
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poised upon all four legs, which are closer together than when 
he is standing at liberty without a rider, ana he is ready to 
shift his weight quickly to either pair of legs, in obedience to 
the indications which he receives. He is then said to be light in 
hand and gathered . 

If he is now moved forward, attention still being paid to this 
position, or to this disposition of the forces , as Baucher, not very 
clearly, calls it, it will be found that his action is much lighter 
and less sluggish than it was at first with the weight of a man 
on his back; that his motions are more precise, more elastic, 
and that he has exchanged his boring, lounging gait for one 
which more nearly resembles that of a horse free in the field. 
In other words, he has been taught to move himself as grace¬ 
fully with the unnatural weight on his back as his instinct or 
practice taught him when unmounted. 

The danger to be avoided is that of getting a spirited horse 
into the habit of dancing whenever an attempt is made to 
enliven him, and thus to have a mode of progression which 
bears the same relation to a quiet gait that the stage-walk of a 
ballet-girl has to the street-walk of a lady. 

The most popular objection made to the Baucher system is, 
that horses trained by it dance instead of trotting; but when 
this is the case the fault lies with the rider, not with the system * 
or the horse. 

As the early training of the dancing-school leaves its indeli¬ 
ble mark upon the walk and carriage of a woman, so the train¬ 
ing of the riding-house affects the gaits of the horse. His rider 
may ride him backwards or sideways through the streets; it will 
be altogether a matter of taste on his part whether, possessing 
the accomplishments, he shall display them upon all occasions 
or not. Fast riding, plunging, and curvetting, are perhaps not 
to be indulged in public places, but if any rider prefers the gait 
of a horse that walks as if some one was pushing him from be¬ 
hind with a stick, or trots in a way to leave six inches of day¬ 
light between the rider and the saddle at every step, he is wel¬ 
come to his preference, and should certainly be accommodated 
with a steed to suit him. He will have no difficulty in finding 
one. 

If riding is indulged in as a pastime, let it be carried to the 
highest point of perfection; if it is a necessity, as in military 
service, let all know how to do it in as comfortable and agreeable 
a manner as possible, and neglect no means to attain this desira¬ 
ble end. 
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RAILROADS IN WAR. 

That all classes of warlike machinery should have received 
an immense impulse in the great war we are now waging, was, 
of course, to be anticipated; and yet, perhaps, the world is as¬ 
tonished at the numbers and character of the inventions in this 
field of science. But of mechanical powers and applications of 
what the publicists call “innocent utility,” the military applica¬ 
tions have been still more remarkable. Any one who has read 
the movements of both armies by the aid of Kimber’s Railroad 
Map, will be struck with the important part these lines of com¬ 
munication have played on the great theatre. Railroad junc¬ 
tions are strategic points; to cut railroad communications, a 
great desideratum. The triangle of which Chattanooga, Cleve¬ 
land, and Dalton are the angles, presents a striking case in 
point. Memphis, Corinth, and Jackson, as railroad junctions, 
become valuable in the general strategy; and the great arterial 
line known as the East Tennessee & Virginia Railroad pre¬ 
sents one clue to the present condition of affairs around Knox¬ 
ville, and the great battle which seems inevitable in that 
vicinity. 

But it is not our purpose to give illustrations of the value of 
railroads in the present war. We only design to call attention 
to the general subject, and to refer for statistics to an article in 
the French “Annales des Ponts et Chaussdes” for July and 
August, in which M. Chari^-Marsaines, the Inspector-General 
des Ponts et ChaussSes , presents a summary of the uses of the 
French railroads during the Crimean War and the War of 1859 
in Italy. In a work by Messrs. Lam£ and Clapeyron, entitled 
“A Treatise upon Railroads considered in relation to the De¬ 
fence of a Country,” published in 1832, we have the first public 
presentation of this subject. From that time occasional discus¬ 
sions have appeared, especially in the Darmstadt Gazette Mili - 
taire in 1840, and in the French Journal des Sciences Militaires 
in 1842. But these were of a theoretical character; and it was 
not until a great war broke out that practical investigation, 
baaed upon actual statistics, could be made. 

The Crimean War first presented this opportunity, or, rather, 
it enabled the French War Department to elaborate a system 
which was in good working-order in 1859, during the Italian 
War. 

A drawing, at once quite simple, ingenious, and illustrative, 
presents to the eye at one glance the manner and directions in 
which four hundred and five thousand men and ninety thousand 
horses were transported by special trains, and upwards of two 
hundred thousand of both by ordinary trains. With these facts 
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we have dates, times of transportation, rapidity of movement, 
the number of trains, locomotives, and cars, and the influence 
upon the ordinary business of the roads. Of course, in the 
statement just made, we do not include the transportation of 
supplies, guns, and munitions of war, which were also conveyed 
by the railroads. 

As it concerns strategy, the author states that, considering 
the French railroads alone, “that from Paris to Lille and Valen¬ 
ciennes would be a perfectly strategic road in case of an offen¬ 
sive war in the north of France; that from Paris to Strasburg, 
the same in case of a war in Germany; those from Paris to 
Dijon, Lyons, Grenoble, and Marseilles, in case of a war in 

Italy.” 

It is a bold but important question which presents itself in 
this connection, whether railroads could be utilized for the. 
movement of troops on battle-fields, for manoeuvring two armies 
acting very near each other; or whether we must still use them 
only to bring troops and matSriel upon the general theatre. 

One of the concluding paragraphs in the article under con¬ 
sideration is worth translating:— 

“When the civil war which at present distracts the United 
States is ended, we shall perhaps have information concerning 
the use which the belligerents have made of railroads, which 
play such a prominent part in intercommunication in that 
country. But it is evident that it is only when the pacification 
is complete that it will be possible to collect these documents, 
if it be possible even then.” 

This is a pregnant text. We recommend to the Government 
the collection of these statistics, as being of great prospective 
utility. They will show not only what has been done, but the 
great faults and errors to be corrected and removed. The war 
has benefited and enriched our railroads greatly. They have 
been paid for every soldier and every pound of material trans¬ 
ported, and the amount of transportation has increased enor¬ 
mously by reason of the war. They should reward the country 
by a better system, better cars, safer transits, quicker time, and 
greater excellence in every respect. Soldiers should be com¬ 
fortably transported. The latent power of a great road should 
be enormous, and the regulations such that when the Govern¬ 
ment assumes control, it shall find in each case a complete 
enginery, perfect in its kind, and available as one of the grand 
strategic elements by which it is to achieve success. 
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THREE MONTHS AROUND CHARLESTON BAR; OR, THE GREAT 
SIEGE AS WE SAW IT. 

No. II. 


BT ROBERT STEWART DAVIS. 

Sleep under the range of Sumter’s and Wagner’s guns, with 
the chance of a night-sortie by the enemy!—the veteran may 
do this: we cannot. Therefore, while the soldiers not on picket- 
duty at the front sleep soundly in their sand-beds, we cannot 
even catch a fitful slumber, but, alternately standing and sitting, 
fully realize war in the night-time. If beneath the roof of a 
Northern home, when chancing to wake in the dead of night, 
the awful stillness of the midnight hour has driven sleep far 
away from our eyelids, need we be surprised at this nervous 
wakefulness with which Morris Island frets us? Listening for 
the night-attack,—how one within bullet-flight of the enemy 
will listen!—thus we pass the heavily-moving night. It is not 
the dull beating of the waves against the beach, or the sharp 
ring of the sentry’s “Halt!” or the distant rumbling of the 
coming thunder-storm, that attracts our attention. 

Hark! was that not picket-firing ? There goes the deep boom 
of a monitor’s gun, and off towards Wagner we hear the dull,' 
heavy explosion of a shell. Again, “crack!” “crack!” go the 
rifles. What can it mean? It may be that the enemy are feel¬ 
ing our lines preparatory to an attack. We have the counter¬ 
sign. How did we get it ? No matter: let us climb this neigh¬ 
boring sand-hill, and peer through the darkness to our heart's 
content. 

There is no moon, and the stars scarce twinkle through the 
fleecy clouds. This darkness lends an additional charm to the 
scene before us. Yonder, in the channel, is the fleet,—iron¬ 
clads, gunboats, supply and ordnance vessels. They carry no 
lights: blockade-runners would have a merry time if they did. 
Ah! that is the flag-ship. We know it by the signal-light. The 
admiral is signalling to the shore. I wish we could read that 
message as the signal-light rapidly moving in its half and quar¬ 
ter circles flashes from the deck of the Augusta Dinsmore. 
Perhaps, if translated, it would read thus:—“ General, have you 
been attacked?” The signal-officer at head-quarters receives 
the answer, and immediately a torch upon the sand-hill below us 
“calls” the flag-ship, and, perhaps, replies, “No: it was a false 
alarm.” 

The picket-firing has ceased; but it did not fail to startle the 
camps of both friend and foe. Signal-lights flash upon the 
Vol. I.—18 
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darkness in every direction. They are rapidly moving here and 
there upon Folly Island. A light gleams from the parapet of 
Sumter, and is answered by Gregg, Wagner, Moultrie, and all 
the rebel fortifications in the harbor; and even from the tall 
look-out of the enemy on James Island near Secessionville the 
vigilant rebel sends back his reply. 

Did you see that vivid flash yonder, coming up as it were from 
the earth? It was but for an instant: yet now mounting up 
slowly in the dark sky is a long trail of fire. It is a mortar- 
shell from Wagner. Will it come near us? It seems an age 
travelling. Now it has reached its zenith, and begins as slowly 
to descend over our camps. Lower, lower comes the shell, and 
while we, breathless with a proper anxiety, see it coming almost 
in a direct line for our sacred heads, the fiery fuse changes into 
a ball of fire: the shell has burst, and instantly comes to us 
the sharp twang of the explosion, while the whizzing fragments 
bury themselves in the sand, we know not where. Beauregard 
thinks that he can shell the Yankees off Morris Island. He 
has undoubtedly informed Mr. Davis that “Gillmore and his 
minions will not be able to survive the night.” But Beauregard 
is mistaken,—not the first time during this war; and, although 
Wagner, Gregg, and Sumter keep up a continual shelling over 
our camps, thanks to protecting Deity, the night progresses 
without a casualty. 

But another treat is in store for us. As if a vigorous shell¬ 
ing from the enemy were not enough to try our patience, the 
elements must join in the artillery chorus. This is war! a 
tropical thunder-storm joining its deafening thunder, livid light¬ 
ning, and rain-torrents to the unwearying compliments of the 
enemy's cannon. As before we wondered where a shell would 
burst, now we wrap ourselves up in our blanket,—would the 
contractor had put more wool in it!—and are speechless with awe 
as the huge thunderbolts descend with a fearful crash and, illu¬ 
minating every thing for an instant as with daylight, bury them¬ 
selves in the earth or neighboring sea. Does it rain? “Buckets- 
ful” will not express the copiousness of this drenching. We 
are gradually becoming completely soaked with the superfluous 
element, and we would be homesick, direfully so, were it not for 
the conversations of the soldiers around us, who, if they were 
undisturbed by the noise of shells, are not water-proof. Two 
jolly fellows are burrowed in the sand not far from us, and have 
evidently been sleeping under one blanket. 

“ I say, Bill,” says one, “you’ve got all of the blanket.” 

“No, I haven’t, replies Bill; “I've only got half of it.” 

“Well, where’s the other half? I haven t got it.” 

“ The contractor has got that,” rejoined Bill. 

That man is a wit; for if his humor works thus well in a 
deluge of water and under the range of the enemy’s cannon, 
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what could he not say under more favorable circumstances? 
Our soldiers are wonderful men, so easily adapting themselves 
to every change of camp-life. They will, when in quarters, 
build themselves comfortable huts, and furnish them with rude 
imitations of bedsteads, tables, and chairs; but on an expedition 
like this they appear just as contented with half-rations and no 
shelter. This adaptability of the Yankee soldier is only the 
reflex of his private life; and, as in days of peace he could 
make a good shoe one day and deliver a Fourth-of-July oration 
the next, so now he brings the almost infinite resources of his 
character to make any phase of military life agreeable to himself. 

But the morning draws on apace; and, as General Strong is 
to assault Wagner at daybreak, we arise from our humid bed 
without a pang of remorse at losing a “second nap.” How 
cheerfully the soldiers appear after the shelling and drenching 
of the night! Not a murmur or complaint is heard; and if it 
were daylight I dare say every countenance would have a smile, 
and every eye a twinkle, over the night’s adventures. 

As silently as possible the troops are prepared for the assault. 
The assaulting and reserve column are in line, and two batteries 
of light artillery are ready to support. We thread our way to 
General Strong’s tent. Stop! do you not see that figure stand¬ 
ing by a horse and leaning its head upon the animal’s neck? 
We hear the murmur of a voice at prayer: it is General Strong 
offering up his petition for divine mercy and assistance. We 
pause, and, as we see him thus engaged, we say to ourselves, 
“ There is a general whom we thought to be reckless of his life, 
and without thought of the future; but how mistaken! he is a 
Christian warrior, and in battle it was the consciousness of a soul 
at peace with God which so nerved his arm and made him the 
admiration of the soldiers. The prayer is ended, and as he 
leaps upon his horse he turns, and, greeting us with a smile 
which even makes the struggling daylight seem more pleasant, 
says, “Well, gentlemen, Wagner has been quite attentive during 
the night: we will now return the compliment.” 

Generals Gillmore and Seymour are present to witness the 
assault, and the prayers of all go with the troops moving in 
serried column to the front. A monitor from the fleet has 
moved up the channel and taken a position so as to shell 
Wagner, and also prevent reinforcements reaching it from Cum¬ 
mings Point. No sooner do our troops come within easy range 
than they are greeted with a murderous fire of grape and can¬ 
ister from the siege-guns of Wagner, and a storm of bullets 
from the enemy’s sharpshooters, who, retreating before our 
advance, have taken refuge behind the parapet, and add the 
unceasing rattle of their musketry to the roar of siege-gun and 
howitzer. In vain does the Nahant endeavor to silence the fortr 
her fire is too slow, and the rebels between shots work their 
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guns with vigor. Our troops boldly face the conflict, and run 
at “charge bayonets” through the galling fire for Wagner. But 
it is too much to expect of them. Wagner belches forth volley 
upon volley: the lines waver,—one regiment halts,—the left 
wing of another gives way,—one alone unbroken reaches the 
ditch, and rushes up the parapet to battle with the enemy at his 
very threshold. The men who have gained the parapet fight 
bravely; but why should they thus uselessly throw away life?— 
their comrades do not come to the rescue; the reserves are not 
ordered up. Wagner has proved itself a more powerful enemy 
than was suspected; the assault is abandoned, and the troops 
come back, with disappointment upon every countenance. No one 
feels the failure more keenly than General Strong, and we see 
in the glance of his eye a stern determination to retrieve the ill 
issue of the action. 

Wagner having thus repelled an assault, Gillmore determines 
to first silence it by a bombardment and then storm it with an 
overwhelming force. Accordingly, he begins the erection of 
siege-batteries, at distances from Wagner varying from eight to 
twelve hundred yards. All of the soldiers who can be spared 
from the immediate front are set to work, either to haul up from 
the lower end of the island the siege-guns and mortars which 
have been brought over from Folly Island, or to labor on the 
line itself of the batteries. It cannot be expected that the 
rebels, holding fortifications which overlook this entire island, 
will not discover our battery-building, though the larger number 
of troops are at work in the night-time. Immediately Fort 
Johnson (on James Island), Sumter, and Gregg open upon the 
battery-line with a slow fire, and throw shells in painful proximity 
to the spades of our eagerly digging troops. Wagner would 
delight to join in this complimentary salute; but our sharp¬ 
shooters pick off with their telescopic rifles any gunner who 
dares to show himself at the guns which point inland; the fleet, 
however, are unable to silence her guns which bear seaward 
although they have taken a favorable position in the channel, 
and explode their huge shells over and inside the fort. In the 
night, however, Wagner, no longer subject to the bombardment 
of the fleet or the keen watch of our sharpshooters, is enabled to 
break her silence, and treat the trenches to some very superior 
mortar-practice. 

Seven monotonous days are these batteries being built. We 
say monotonous, because it is the same scene, day after day, of 
monitor firing, rebel firing, and Yankee digging. To-day we 
see half a regiment hauling through the sand a cannon-truck 
carrying a huge Parrott or mortar; to-morrow it seems as if the 
same men were hauling the same gun. The continual bursting 
of the enemy’s shells over camps and working-parties has lost 
all charms of novelty and excitement, and officers and men 
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appear as much at ease as if they were having one prolonged 
dress-parade. Everybody seems busy. If we go down to Light¬ 
house Inlet, there we find nothing but work, work, work; stores 
of all kinds are being brought over from Folly Island, in 
launches, scows, and steamboats; every thing indicates that 
Gillmore has inspired his men with his own indomitable will and 
perseverance, and a desire to make this the most successful cam¬ 
paign of the war. 

About a mile up the beach the engineers are building, upon 
the highest sand-hill, a look-out and signal station. Around this 
look-out staff officers and newspaper correspondents have seated 
themselves to witness the various operations of the day. As 
from this point we can gain a full view of the situation, let us 
clamber up the burning sand-hill and join the party. The 
scenery is certainly warlike. Below and upon our left stretch 
our encampments, displaying all the details of camp-life; beyond 
them is Lighthouse Inlet, filled with transports unloading stores 
and ammunition; and across the inlet stretches Folly Island, 
dotted with tents, and a long line of army-wagons, laden with 
forage and commissary stores from Stono, is moving along its 
wide and hardened beach; upon our right, in the channel, lie 
the monitors, with steam up, their decks covered with protecting 
sand-bags, and smoke-stacks wrapped with chains, occasionally 
sending from their dark-mouthed turrets a fifteen-inch shell at 
Wagner, which, ricocheting, falls short of the enemy’s strong¬ 
hold, or, burying itself in the parapet or interior of the fort, 
throws aloft with its explosion huge towering columns of sand; 
a little to the rear of the monitors are the gunboats, moving in 
their battle-circle, and defiantly hurling their whizzing shell or 
howling conical shot at the determined fort; beyond them, and 
over the bar, stretch the long line of blockaders, sleepily floating 
on the silent waves, and the frigate Wabash looms up among 
them like some monarch of the sea, while the New Ironsides 
awaits, like a monster of the deep, an opportunity to cross the 
bar and salute Wagner with her heavy broadsides; before us are 
the lowlands of Morris Island,—a glittering expanse of sand 
interspersed with clumps of trees,—and we easily see our battery- 
lines as the men labor upon them, and gun and mortar bristle in 
concealment from the enemy. In front of our batteries stretches 
the line of our sharpshooters, so vigilant and active that the 
guns of Wagner bearing inland are silent. Beyond the sharp¬ 
shooters is Wagner, with its moat, high slope, and thick brown 
sides pierced with frowning embrasures. The new Confederate 
flag flies over it, and at the monitors expert gunners serve the 
seaward guns. Yonder, on Cummings Point, is Gregg, mount¬ 
ing three guns, which occasionally send a short shot at the 
monitors: Gregg in the spring of 1861 was the iron-clad bat- 
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tery which assisted in the reduction of Sumter; now it is an 
earthwork, with guns bearing only towards us and the channel. 

On our right, across the channel, looms up the Moultrie 
House upon the beach of Sullivan’s Island: with its circular 
form and surmounting tower, it looks more like a fort than the 
former resort of sea-bathers. Not far from it, upon the left, 
lies Fort Moultrie, silent as its lesser light Battery Bee beyond. 
In the channel, midway as it were between Cummings JPoint 
and Sullivan’s Island, stands Fort Sumter, not less defiant than 
the Southern Cross which flutters in the breeze above it. Her 
parapet is covered with huge guns, bristling in the sunlight, and 
sending forth at times an invitation to the monitors. Upon the 
parapet of her sea-face cotton-bales are seen hanging, doubtless 
as a protection to her gunners. Her lower tier of casemates 
are closed,—an improvement suggested by Dupont’s attack last 
spring. But powder, and not cotton, is king; or else why do 
the rebel iron-clads skulk behind Sumter as if afraid to view the 
monitor fleet? Beyond Sumter, upon the right, is Fort Ripley; 
and upon the left, on James Island, is Fort Johnson, which the 
rebels—if we can judge by the large number of men around it 
—are strengthening and mounting with additional guns. Up 
and down the harbor ply steamers between Sumter and Charles¬ 
ton, bringing supplies and ammunition to the garrison. 

Still farther in the distance is Charleston, so near and yet so 
far. We can see only the spires of her churches as they glitter 
above an intervening forest and seem to beckon us onward. 
How exciting to think that but five miles intervene between us 
and the prize we covet! Farther to the left, and on James Island, 
is Secessionville,—a village with a high-sounding name, but few 
houses, which seem to cluster together like refugees from the 
wrath to come. Over all these different views floats a cloud of 
white smoke, which, streaming from the fleet, finally disappears 
amid the spires of Charleston, as if foretelling to the inhabitants 
the certain advent of the “execrated Yankees” and the falsity 
of their thoughts of safety. 

Such is a poor description of the “ situation” as it appears to 
our unpoetic vision. And who would not be unpoetic, seated 
upon this broiling sand-hill, in the focus of the sun’s rays, and 
surrounded by sand-flies, sand-crabs, and insects which we never 
dreamed of in our Northern philosophy ? 

But the batteries are finished, and to-night the magazines will 
be filled and ready for the attack on the morrow. The New 
Ironsides has finally crossed the bar, and will to-morrow make 
her first trial of power on an enemy’s fortifications. Her 
masts have been taken down, her deck covered with sand-bags 
to protect it against the plunging fire of Sumter’s guns; and as 
she lies at anchor, surrounded by the monitors, we wonder which 
is the more valuable iron-clad,—the turret or the broadside. 
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While thus meditating, the night-shades gather, and in the deep¬ 
ening darkness fades away the war-picture. It remains for us 
to take refuge in our tent from the heavy dew, and court sleep 
in the midst of the rumbling of ordnance-wagons, the tramp of 
troops, the dull rumbling of the enemy’s cannonade, and the 
never-ceasing splash of tidal waves, which threaten ere morning 
to wash away the sand from beneath our very tent. 

The night has passed heavily, although its tediousness was re¬ 
lieved by a sortie of the enemy. They came down from Wagner 
to feel our lines: they felt them, and went back satisfied that 
they could not catch the Yankees napping. To-day is the 
18th of July, and the sun has risen clear and beautiful, as 
if unconscious of the work of blood to which it is to give light. 
All things are ready for the attack, and await only the signal 
for action. At half-past seven o’clock, Sumter opens with her 
morning salute, and throws a shell which explodes near our bat¬ 
teries; and Wagner, seeing our gunboats taking their position in 
the channel, sends forth a welcome, to which the gunboats imme¬ 
diately reply, delivering their fire in succession as they move 
around in a circle. This is the beginning of the bombardment; 
and the gunboats, having from their previous practice acquired 
the accurate range, throw their shells at Wagner with effect, 
bursting many over the fort, on the parapet and sides, and in 
the moat. Soon our land-batteries open on Wagner, and dis¬ 
close their whereabouts and calibre. Sumter, Wagner, and 
Gregg now reply vigorously, and the cannonade becomes fearful. 
The report of Sumter’s guns is very heavy, confirming the rumor 
that the rebels are using in that fort fine English powder, and 
double charges at that. At noon the gunboats withdraw, and 
the iron-clads move up the channel and take 'position about a 
mile and a half from Wagner. With battle-flags flying, they 
redouble in thundering tones the sound of the cannonade. The 
New Ironsides is enveloped in the smoke of her terrific broad¬ 
sides, the monitors belch forth fire and smoke from their turrets 
like small volcanoes, and the land-batteries keep up an incessant 
fire. The engagement now defies description. As well might 
we attempt to paint the lightning vivid-flashing through the 
storm-clouds. Our fleet ana batteries fire with wonderful pre¬ 
cision and effect; and such a continuous and heavy fire is poured 
into Wagner that it seems impossible for any garrison to with¬ 
stand it. Shells and solid shot fall thick and fast, in front fire 
from the batteries and cross-fire from the fleet, the whole day 
long. Large holes are made in the parapet, and there is hardly 
a spot, either within or around the fort, that has not been hit. 
The bursting shells send cartloads of sand high into the air, the 
parapet is ragged and torn by the iron hail, and the smoke of 
the bombardment rests upon it like a pall. Yet Wagner with¬ 
stands it all, and her gunners fire with singular regularity at the 
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fleet. Brave men are in that fort: they dare to die. Their 
flag is three times shot away, and as often some daring rebel 
leaps upon the parapet and again unfurls it to the breeze. 

All day long is Wagner thus bombarded; and in the evening 
our troops are formed upon the beach for the grand assault. 
They are formed in two columns, the supporting and reserve 
commanded respectively by Colonel Putnam and General Steven¬ 
son. The 8torming-column, under General Strong, has already 
formed behind our battery-line, and awaits the coming of its 
companions,—the supports and reserves. With colors flying 
and brave hearts beating, the regiments await in column by 
company the order to “forward.” Now the cannonade redoubles 
its fury; our iron-clads and batteries roar with lurid flames, 
and the enemy, as if penetrating our designs, more stubbornly 
replies. As the twilight deepens, the flash of the guns becomes 
more vivid, and the shells of the rebel forts describe with their 
fuses fiery circles traversing the heavens in all directions; our 
batteries are one line of fire, the monitors floating volcanoes, 
and the Ironsides gleams with continual broadsides. Wagner is 
enveloped in a sheet of fire and smoke: yet steadily she fires 
her guns which point seaward, and, when we think her silenced, 
the fiery volume rushes from her embrasure, and a solid shot 
ricocheting by the fleet tells us of men whom our fire can 
neither terrify nor silence. Sumter, Johnson, Gregg, and Wag¬ 
ner gleam from their distant parapets; their shells burst over 
our batteries, but from them God protects the brave men who 
faithfully work our guns. 

It is now seven o’clock. The troops move slowly up the beach, 
and are soon lost to view in the gathering darkness. They are 
now beyond the battery-line, and have joined the assaulting 
column under Strong. Seymour is with them, having a general 
command over all, while Gillmore and his staff* choose a posi¬ 
tion for observation which, while it gives a good view of opera¬ 
tions, is by no means the safest locality on the island. The 
rebels have seen the preparations for the assault, and know that 
our troops are approaching the fort. Their forts are silent, our 
batteries and fleet have ceased firing, and a strange stillness 
succeeds the fearful roar of the day’s action. What a moment of 
suspense is this, as we await the gleam of musketry, the whistling 
grape and canister, which will soon greet our daring columns! 

Hark! the storming-column is already charging along a 
narrow strip of land which leads up to the ditch of the fort. 
Sumter, Gregg, and Johnson break their ominous silence, and 
pour a hurricane of shells among the dense columns. Now 
Wagner, reinforced, flashes with musketry, and from her embra¬ 
sures and parapet hiss the death-dealing grape and canister. 
But our men are undaunted. In the dark, and before a fort of 
which they know nothing, they press on, and shout a fierce de~ 
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fiance. In the midst of this whirlwind of death, they cross the 
ditch, rush up the parapet, and strive like heroes to gain the 
interior of the fort. Who fight more valiantly than the 54th 
Massachusetts, as they struggle in the midst of this darkness 
and death to indicate their race ? They lead the advance, and 
follow without faltering the brave Shaw as he ascends the wall 
of the fort. The parapet is reached, and their lines melt away 
before the terrible fire of the enemy; but they fight on, though 
the voice of their colonel is heard no more, and their oflicers 
have fallen in the death-struggle. Their color-sergeant is se¬ 
verely wounded in the thigh, but, falling upon his knees, he plants 
the flag upon the parapet, and, lying down, holds the staff firmly 
in his hands. Noble Carney! 

A half an hour the conflict has been raging, yet the storming- 
column has been unable to capture the fort. The supporting 
column comes up, and the battle rages more fiercely. What a 
work of death is here! The eastern angle of the fort is gained, 
and held by three hundred brave souls against the onsets of a 
superior enemy for over two hours. Who shall tell the history 
of these hours, with their deeds of valor more heroic than the 
thought of man can compass ? It will never be written; for the 
brave and good perished unseen, and the gathering darkness of 
death and night covered the wounds of heroes. In the strong¬ 
hold of the enemy the patriot died, God his companion, the 
storm of battle his death-knell. Only three hundred men gain 
the interior of the fort! Where is the remainder of the Union 
troops whom but a few moments ago we saw marching up the 
beach so proudly ? Many of them are lying dead and dying on 
the parapet and in the ditch. See, in the light of the hostile 
cannon, the mass of the wounded and slain strewed a hundred 
yards around; and in yon darkness sneak to the rear the cowards 
who have deserted their flag and comrades. 

But the fight goes on; and against fate men struggle for vic¬ 
tory. Alas that such valor should come to naught! Officers 
and men alike are swept down in the merciless fire of the enemy’s 
cannon, or, pierced by the unseen bullet, they call in wild agony 
upon God, and are no more. Strong and Seymour are wounded; 
the gallant Shaw is dead; Putnam has fallen, sword in hand, 
among the slain; and other officers without number fall in and 
around the fort, while striving to animate their commands to 
follow them. But the rebels have made too fierce a resistance. 
As our columns were moving up to the assault, Wagner was rein¬ 
forced from Cummings Point; the garrison, which we thought had 
been killed by the day’s bombardment, came forth uninjured from 
their massive bomb-proof, and poured a destructive fire of musketry 
and cannon upon our men so sure of victory. Again, our troops 
had to charge a distance of fifteen hundred yards before they 
reached the fort, and that, too, under the concentrated fire of 
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the enemy’s fortifications. Death and terror have decimated our 
ranks, and fate has decreed that the valiant men who have fallen 
are sacrificed in vain. The reserves are not ordered up: it would 
be folly to longer continue the struggle. The assault is repulsed. 
The small band of heroes who have fought so long and earnestly 
to drive the rebels from the fort retire from Wagner, and pass 
out of range over the heaps of their dead comrades. Three long 
hours have they fought, and fought in vain: Wagner cannot be 
carried by assault. 

As our forces retire, Sergeant Carney, who has kept the colors 
of his regiment flying upon the parapet of Wagner during 
the entire conflict, is seen creeping along on one knee, still 
holding up the flag, and only yielding his sacred trust upon 
finding an officer of his regiment. As he enters the field-hos¬ 
pital, where his wounded comrades are being brought in, they 
cheer him and the colors. Though nearly exhausted with the loss 
of blood, he says, “Boys, the old flag never touched the ground.” 

But who shall describe the night succeeding this assault ? 
Silence broods with death-wings over friends and foes; ambu¬ 
lances hurry with their precious freight from the field to the hos¬ 
pitals ; litters bear to the rear mangled and bleeding men; sol¬ 
diers with ghastly wounds drag themselves down to the hospital- 
tents, and, falling, beg for aid; fresh troops are ordered to the 
front to protect our batteries against assault; the fleet is sig¬ 
nalled to keep a sharp look-out and be ready to assist in repel¬ 
ling an attack; the able assistants of the Sanitary Commission 
appear everywhere on the field and in the hospitals, giving to the 
wounded care and nourishment, and soothing the last moments 
of the dying; surgeons, with sleeves rolled up, work by the 
light of flickering candles over the amputating-tables, upon 
which lie many brave men whom they seek to save from impend¬ 
ing death. “This,” we thought, standing in the midst of pale 
faces, ghastly wounds, and severed members, “is the sad, sad 
prose of war, and these wounds call for a fearful vengeance.” 
But the men are patient, and the blood trickling from wounds 
calls forth no reproach or complaint, but rather a genuine grief 
that Wagner was not captured. All night the work of humanity 
goes on, and as the soldier is laid upon a cot, his wound dressed 
and himself robed in clean underclothing, he first thanks God 
for remaining life, and then, in the midst of contending feelings, 
fervently blesses the surgeons and the Sanitary Commission. 

The morning dawns, disclosing the fearful battle-field, and its 
sun kisses the lips of the heroic dead whose cause was just. 
Wagner and the rebel fortifications are silent; our batteries, 
wrapt in quietude, grimly look from their bristling embrasures, 
and the iron-clads lazily ride the scarce-heaving bosom of the 
harbor. It is the burial-hour of the dead, and this peaceful 
Sabbath is to be given, in all its sacredness and calmness, to the 
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heroes to whom life was denied while they battled for the right. 
In every position they lie upon the fatal field: some torn by the 
jagged fragments of shells, others looking so calm in their death- 
sleep that, were it not for the dull, lustreless eyes, you would not 
think them dead. Here is a man, his face stern and unrelenting, 
and the cartridge, half bitten, clenched in his tightened jaws. 
There is a boy,—somebody must weep for him,—his hands clasped 
and eyes upward turned, as he prayed while life-blood was ebbing. 
Yonder lie, in the stern embrace of war, a Union soldier and a 
rebel: in the darkness of the night they had met in hand-to- 
hand combat, each piercing the other with bayonet, and, falling 
together in the death-struggle, neither relaxed his hold. What 
awful scenes of death are these ! How many wives and children 
must weep through dreary years of sorrow when the tidings of 
this battle shall reach them, and they wait in vain for the coming 
of him whom a cruel fate has destroyed! 

The offices of the dead were then performed. Gillmore sent 
a flag of truce to Wagner, requesting of the commandant the 
privilege of burying our own dead. The request was denied; 
perhaps because, if granted, it would bring us too close to Wag¬ 
ner. Therefore the warriors are committed to the grave by the 
hands of enemies, and with sorrow we see them cast into the 
hideous trenches. How does passion, doubly whetted by trea¬ 
son, eat out every tender feeling of the soul! The rebels, 
wishing to insult the memory of the dead, bury Colonel Shaw 
in a trench with twenty-five of his negroes. How empty such a 
revenge I The brave Shaw could have asked for no more con¬ 
genial companions for his grave than those men for whose vindi¬ 
cation and honor he had yielded up his life. With his noble 
comrades he rests in greater glory in that gloomy trench in front 
of Wagner than a king in his monumental tomb surrounded by 
the jewelled wealth of his kingdom. 

Wagner is a powerful earthwork. She has repelled two as¬ 
saults, and the rebels doubtless think her impregnable. They 
are now, while the dead are being buried, repairing with their 
spades the damage done by yesterday’s bombardment, and gradu¬ 
ally parapet and slope resume their regular lines, and Wagner 
looks “as good as new.” But Gillmore will yet devise a plan 
to capture that fort which will be successful, even though he has 
betrayed his intentions to Beauregard. With this belief, we 
enter the tent of the Sanitary Commission, and listen to Dr. 
Marsh while he relates how every soldier who went into that as¬ 
sault had been fed by the Commission during the day previous 
with beef soup, crackers, tea, and coffee. 

“Hungry men will not fight,” said the doctor. 

“True,” we replied; “and why should not valor be as readily 
excited by a good meal as friendship ?” 

“A strong hint,” rejoined the doctor. “Walk in to dinner.” 

A tent-flap was drawn aside, disclosing ham and hard tack. 
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ON THE MILITARY TOPOGRAPHY OF EUROPE. * 
[Second Paper.] 

Passing next from France across the chain of the Jura, we 
come into Switzerland, a country noted for the mountainous 
character of its surface and the free spirit of its inhabitants, 
and one which, from these circumstances, might be supposed to 
be comparatively easy to be defended against an invading 
enemy. Situated, however, as it is, with the French and Aus¬ 
trian Empires for neighbors, there can be no doubt that it would 
long since have become the prey of one or both these powerful 
states, were it not for the jealousies entertained by them of each 
other, and the unwillingness of the other great Powers of Europe 
that they should be any further aggrandized. 

Projected, as it were, between Germany on the north and 
Italy on the south, Switzerland forms an important strategical 
position to a French army in any war which it may be appointed 
to carry on in the direction of either of those countries. On 
the one hand, let such an army penetrate eastward as far as 
the eastern extremity of the Lake of Constance, and the de¬ 
fences of the southwestern portions of Germany will at once be 
turned and rendered comparatively useless; while on the other, 
commanding, as it would do, the passes over the Alps from 
Switzerland into the valley of the Po, it would effectually pre¬ 
vent the advance of an enemy’s army through Italy to the fron¬ 
tier of France. The possession, indeed, of the Swiss mountains 
and valleys must first be assured to either belligerent before he 
can hope to make any permanent impression on the other in the 
surrounding regions. These general remarks are amply illus¬ 
trated by the history of the campaigns of Suvarrow ana Mas- 
sena in 1799, and of Bonaparte and Melas in 1800, the latter 
terminating in the cutting off of the Austrian army of Italy 
from its base of operations, and forcing it to capitulate. 

Mountainous as Switzerland is, its surface, with the exception 
of those parts which approach the nearest to the Alps and the 
Jura, may nevertheless be regarded as constituting a great 
basin, though not a plain, comprehended between these two 
chains. But, after what has already been said of the Jura, 
when treating of France, nothing further needs to be stated 
concerning it here. The Swiss Alps, extending from the fron¬ 
tiers of France to the Tyrol, are important, as has been already 
intimated, by the passes by which they are crossed from or into 
Italy. Of these the principal are the Great St. Bernard, the 
Simplon, the Splugen, the Bernardin, and the St. Gothard. 

The first mentioned, between Piedmont and the Valais, has 
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an elevation of 8150 feet above the level of the ocean. It was 
traversed by the Roman armies, by Charlemagne, and by Frede¬ 
rick Barbarossa, and in more modern times has been noted for 
the passage into Italy of the French army of reserve under the 
First Consul Bonaparte. The next, the Simplon, also between 
Piedmont and the Valais, is noted for the famous road con¬ 
structed over it by the order of Napoleon, at the height of 6592 
feet. The Splugen, between the Grisons and Lombardy, has its 
summit at an elevation of 6939 feet, and is 23 miles distant 
from the Lake of Como. The Bernardin is traversed by the 
route from Coire to Bellinzona, its elevation being 6970 feet. 
The pass of the St. Gothard is one of the best and most fre¬ 
quented routes across the Alps: the carriage-road was com¬ 
pleted in 1832, and at the summit of the pass is 6976 feet 
high. 

It may be added here that all these passes are much more 
precipitate on the side of Italy than on that of Switzerland. 

The average height of the Swiss mountains is greater than 
that of the mountains in any other country of Europe. We 
subjoin that of some of the highest:—Combin, 14,125 feet; 
Matterhorn or Corvin, 14,837; Monte Rosa, 15,152; Monte 
Leone, 11,541; Stronbel, 10,978; Altelshorn, 12,182; Tschin- 
gelhorn, 11,705; Wildefrau, 12,140; Jungfrau, 13,778; Finster- 
aarhorn, 14,106; Eiger, 13,075; Schreckhorn, 13,386; Wetter- 
horn, 12,210; Furka, 14,037; Gallenstock, 12,481; Sustenhorn, 
11,627; St. Gothard, 10,595; Ober Alpstock, 10,190; Schlos- 
berg, 10,407; Scheerhorn, 10,865; Vogelsberg, 10,870; Ber¬ 
nardin, 10,135; Disgrazie, 12,000; Del Oro, 10,538; Julier, 
13,855. 

The principal rivers of Switzerland are the Rhine, the Rhone, 
the Inn, the Aar, and the Limmat. The last mentioned is a 
tributary of the Aar, as this is one of the Rhine; and these 
two, witn the Rhine, constitute three important lines of defence 
against an invading enemy. 

Switzerland is famous for its lakes, situated in different parts 
of the country, such as the lakes of Geneva, Constance, Neuf- 
chatel, Zurich, Zug (of the Four Cantons), Thun, &c. These 
lakes contribute, with the rivers and mountain-systems of the 
country, to its defence, although, as has been previously stated, 
its security depends in a much greater measure on the mutual 
jealousies of the great European Powers. 

Not satisfied, however, with depending for their protection 
from foreign aggression on a resource of this kind, even though 
the more powerful states have guaranteed their neutrality in the 
event of a war among themselves, the Swiss have taken perhaps 
more precautions, in proportion to the amount of their numbers, 
to be prepared for war in case of need, than any other Power. 
With a population (in 1860) of 2,534,242, the regular army is 
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quoted at 79,086 men, the reserve at 43,227, and the landwehr 
at 57,416, making a force of 179,729 men which can be ren¬ 
dered available on any emergency. 

The military topography of Italy need not detain us long, 
notwithstanding the extent of its territory, and the frequency 
with which it has constituted the seat of war between con¬ 
tending nations, partly because of its peculiar shape,—its length 
being vastly greater than its breadth,—partly also on account 
of the facility with which its defences can be turned by an 
enemy descending from the Swiss Alps or the western portion 
of the Apennines; and again because, out of the immediate 
vicinity of the Alps and Apennines, the country is a level one, 
not presenting any remarkable field for the application of mili¬ 
tary strategy. Indeed, almost the only points of interest, 
besides the mountain-chains referred to, which it is worth our 
while to direct the attention of our readers to in this place, are 
the rivers and the most important fortresses that cover its 
surface. 

The principal river to be mentioned here is the Po, which 
descends from a height of about 6500 feet (Mount Viso) in the 
rear of one of the affluents of the Durance. It flows through the 
north of Italy, and, after a course of three hundred and twenty 
miles, discharges itself into the Adriatic Sea. Its tributary streams 
are numerous, and some of them very important. Of these the 
most worthy of mention are: on the left, the Doria Biparia, pass¬ 
ing by the fort of Bard, which had nearly arrested the march of 
the army of reserve under Bonaparte into Italy in 1800, and ter¬ 
minating on the Po at Turin; the Sesia, which descends from 
Monte Rosa and flows near Vercelli, a place noted in history 
for the defeat of the Cimbri by Marius; the Ticino, descending 
from the St. Gothard, and passing through the Lago Maggiore, 
discharges itself into the Po below Pavia, noted for the victory of 
Hannibal over the Romans in 218 B. c., and for that gained by the 
• Spaniards over Francis I., King of France, in 1525; the Adda, 
which flows from the Tyrol through the Valteline and the Lake 
of Como, and passes by Lodi and Pizzighittone, both fortresses, 
and the former renowned for a-victory of Bonaparte, in 1796, 
over the Austrians; the Oglio, coming, like the river just men¬ 
tioned, from the Tyrol; and the Mincio, which, after issuing 
from the Tyrol, traverses the Lake of Garda, and proceeds by 
way of Peschiera and Mantua to the Po, and which, in latter 
times especially, has been the scene of many sanguinary and 
violent conflicts. The tributaries of the Po on its right, most 
worthy of mention, are the Tanaro and the Trebbia. Of these 
the former is joined by the Bormida at Alexandria, after this 
river has passed over the plain of Marengo, famous for the great 
victory of Bonaparte over the Austrian general Melas in 1800. 
The Trebbia, though only a small river, comparatively speaking. 
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has found a place in history as the scene of one of Hannibal's 
great victories over the Romans, and that of another victory, in 
1799, of the Austro-Russian army, under Suvarrow, against the 
French, under Macdonald, one obstinately contested during 
three successive days. 

The Adige, the Brenta, the Piave, the Tagliamento, and the 
Isonzo are the most important of the rivers which, in addition 
to the Po, discharge their waters into the Adriatic Sea; and 
the first mentioned of these is without doubt only second to the 
Po in military importance. It has on its banks the formidable 
fortresses or military camps of Peschiera, Verona, and Legnago, 
and affords a strong protection to the Austrian frontier on the 
side of Italy. 

The Arno and the Tiber are the only other Italian rivers to 
be mentioned here; the former being the river of Tuscany, with • 
the city of Florence upon its banks, and the latter associated in 
history with the undying name of Rome. 

To the fortresses which have been already mentioned, we may 
add those of Turin, Genoa, Mantua, and Gaeta. Alessandria, 
constructed to serve as the bulwark of Italy, is now reduced to 
its citadel. 

The population of the kingdom of Italy has been recently 
stated to amount to 21,728,529; and the effective force of the 
army, on the 10th of June, 1861, to have been 327,290 men. 

The kingdom of Belgium is a level country, furnishing in 
general every facility for hostile armies to operate in. The 
principal rivers are the Scheld, the Meuse, and the Sambre; and 
its principal fortresses are Antwerp, Mons, Charleroi, Philippe- 
ville, Marienburg, Ath, Tournay, Menin, Ypern, Ghent, Namur. 
With a population of 4,731,957, the army amounted, in 1861, 
to 73,718 men, or, including the reserves, to 100,000 men. 

A like general remark as in the case of Belgium may be made 
in respect to the kingdom of the Netherlands, or Holland, con¬ 
cerning the openness of the country, excepting only that this is 
in a peculiar degree liable, by means of the canals, to be inun¬ 
dated, as a means of defence against an invading enemy. The 
rivers are more inconsiderable than in Belgium. With a popu¬ 
lation of 3,534,135, and, including that of the duchy of Luxem¬ 
burg, of 4,321,416, an army has been organized of 58,495 men, 
of whom 20,500 are permanently in service. The principal for¬ 
tresses are Luxemburg, Maestricht, Breda, Bergen-op-Zoom, 
Bois-le-Duc, Flushing, and the Helder. The navy, in 1858, 
comprised 5 ships-of-the-line, 18 frigates, 13 sloops-of-war, 8 
brigs, and 14 war-steamers, manned by 5945 men. This con¬ 
stituted a naval force of about a sixth of that maintained in 
service two hundred years ago. 

We come next to Germany, a country occupying a position in 
the centre of European civilization, and remarkable for the 
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number of its inhabitants who speak the same language and 
nearly resemble each other in their habits and manners, and 
who, nevertheless, have consented to live from generation to 
generation under many separate governments, thus rendering 
themselves often a prey to the cupidity and ambition of neigh¬ 
boring nations, whose destinies they could easily have controlled 
had they been united. This extensive region differs very essen¬ 
tially in its physical constitution, the southern portion of it 
being of a mountainous character, while the northern is nearly 
a wide and level plain. In reference, consequently, to their 
military topography, these two are to be treated very differently. 
We begin with Northern Germany. 

Of the portion of this west of the Rhine we shall merely call 
the reader’s attention to the Moselle being the only considerable 
tributary of this river, into which it flows at Coblentz, which is 
a fortified town belonging to Prussia, having opposite to it on 
the right bank of the Rhine, on an eminence, the fortress of 
Ehrenbreitstein (the broad stone of honor). Lower down this 
river we have another Prussian fortress, that of Wesel. The 
strongly fortified city of Mentz is higher up the stream, at the 
mouth of the Main, and has a Prussian and Austrian garrison. 

Proceeding eastward from the Lower Rhine, we come to the 
line of the Weser, a river which, though having a course of 
about three hundred miles, is of very secondary importance in 
a strategical point of view, being liable to be turned in the 
upper part of its course. Bremen is the most considerable 
place upon its banks. It had 60,087 inhabitants in 1855; its 
commerce is very extensive; and it is the principal port for the 
embarkation of emigrants from Germany to the United States. 
Since 1814, great additions have been made to the fortifications 
of Minden, to make it a bulwark of defence for this part of the 
country. 

The Elbe, from its entrance into Saxony to its mouth in the 
German Ocean, is an important line of defence against any 
enemy who has not the power of turning it by passing through 
Bohemia. The most noted strong places on its banks are Dres¬ 
den, Torgau, Wittenberg, Magdeburg, and Hamburg; this last 
being at the same time one of the wealthiest and most commer¬ 
cial cities in Europe. 

The next great river which we come to in order, is the Oder. 
It has a course of about four hundred and fifty miles, and is 
almost entirely a Prussian river. The fortified towns distributed 
along it are Breslau, Glogau, Custrin, and Stettin. 

Farther on towards the east we reach the Vistula, on which 
we find the Prussian fortresses of Thorn, Graudentz, and 
Dantzic. 

Now, if we add to the strong places which have been enume¬ 
rated those of Stralsund and Colberg in Pomerania, of Spandau 
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in Brandenburg, and of Schweidnitz and Glatz in Silesia, we 
shall have a list of all, or nearly all, the fortresses in the north 
of Germany that are likely to impede the march, beyond a very 
short time, of an advancing enemy. 

When we ascend the Rhine, we reach its tributaries, the 
Lahn, the Main, the Neckar, and others, joining it from the 
east, and we can readily recognize that the country through 
which they flow cannot be defended in like manner as that of 
which we have been speaking. Instead of great rivers present¬ 
ing themselves in a direction perpendicular to the march of an 
invading army, we have here, on the contrary, rivers serving as 
guides to facilitate its advance. The Main, especially, not only 
does this, but enables the army which obtains possession of its 
course, as has been already intimated, to turn the river-defences 
of its adversaries, and to oblige the latter to retreat from their 
positions, almost with equal certainty as if they had been ex¬ 
pelled from these by direct violence. 

The remarks just made will apply generally, it needs scarcely 
be stated, to the Danube, a river which has once and again led, 
it may be said, the standards of France from the French fron¬ 
tier to Vienna. There are only two fortresses on this long 
march of sufficient strength to offer any serious resistance to a 
victorious invader: these are Passau, at the confluence of the 
Inn with the Danube, and Lintz, a short distance to the east 
of it, the former belonging to Bavaria, the latter to Austria. 

On the south of the basin of the Danube, the portion of the 
Austrian Empire in Germany is a remarkably mountainous re¬ 
gion. The Tyrol especially may be characterized as a natural 
fortress, scarcely, if at all, depending for its defence on artificial 
constructions; and its inhabitants have on many occasions ex¬ 
hibited their readiness to make stout battle in behalf of the 
House of Hapsburg. 

From the latest information we have been able to obtain of 
the number of inhabitants in the thirty-five states composing 
the German Confederation, it amounts to 44,447,845. Of this 
number, the Prussian dominions in Germany, that is, all the 
Prussian provinces, with the exception of East and West Prussia 
and Posen, have a population of 13,578,258,—the possessions of 
Austria above and below the Enns, Salzburg, Styria, Carinthia, 
Carniola, Great Gradiska, and Istria; the Tyrol and Vorarl- 
berg, Bohemia, Moravia, and Austrian Silesia, together with 
the duchies of Auschwitz and Zator in Galicia, have one of 
13,192,405; Bavaria, 4,615,748; Saxony, 2,122,148; Hanover, 
1,865,104; Wurtemberg, 1,690,898; Baden, 1,341,000; the 
Grand Duchy of Hesse, 845,571; and Electoral Hesse, 736,890. 

The military contingents of these different states are set down 
as follows:—Austria, 158,037; Prussia, 133,769; Bavaria, 
59,334; Saxony, 20,000; Hanover, 21,757; Wurtemberg, 
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28,259; Baden, 16,667; Grand Duchy of Hesse, 10,325; Elec¬ 
toral Hesse, 9446. The contingents of all the German states 
taken together amount to as many as 503,052 men. 

But, again, these military contingents differ often considerably 
from the number of troops maintained by the confederate states 
respectively, whether in peace or war. Out of a population in 
all her provinces of 35,019,058, they have an army on the 
peace establishment of 248,680 men, so organized as to admit 
of being enlarged to 587,695 men in case of war. The popu¬ 
lation of the whole Prussian monarchy amounted in 1861 to 
18,497,458; its army in time of peace to 193,259, besides 7317 
men specially assigned to the performance of garrison-duty; 
in time of war to 370,073 men, together with 104,414 in depot a, 
destined to supply the vacancies occurring in the regular army, 
and together, also, with 135,182 others to remain in garrison. 
We find the Bavarian army stated to amount to 77,000—and, in¬ 
cluding the reserve, to 142,000—infantry, to 10,000—and, with 
the reserve, to 21,860—cavalry, to an artillery force of 14,000— 
and, with the reserve, to one of 25,500—men, and the engineers 
( g&nie) to 2600 men. The army of Saxony in 1860 was 26,000 
men; the Hanoverian army, 26,497; the Wurtemburg army on 
the peace establishment 10,500, and on the war establishment 
26,800 men. 

Having proceeded thus far in our present article, we become 
aware that, although we have not exhausted our subject, we have 
very nearly, if not altogether, exhausted its interest. Those 
parts of Europe of which we have not yet treated have very 
rarely become the seat of hostilities, or furnish little room for 
strategical remarks. Even Russia, notwithstanding the event¬ 
ful campaign of 1812, is in a great measure in this last predi¬ 
cament. Reserving, then, for such future occasions of interest 
as may occur, what we may have to say relating to the military 
topography of the countries referred to, we shall content our¬ 
selves here with a very summary notice of their respective mili¬ 
tary means. 

Russia. —Population stated in 1861 at 71 millions, of which 
4,789,000 belong to Poland, 1,688,000 to Finland, and 7 millions 
dwell in Asia; the regular army at 577,800 men, and the Russian 
fleet (in 1859) at 227 vessels of all descriptions, steamers and 
sailing-vessels. Of these vessels, 161 were in the Baltic, 6 in 
the White Sea, 17 in the Caspian, 33 in the Black Sea, and 10 
in the Pacific Ocean. 

Sweden and Norway. —Population of Sweden (in 1858), 
8,734,240; of Norway (in 1855), 1,433,734. The Swedish 
army is composed of 7692 enlisted volunteers, 33,405 military 
colonists, 95,295 conscribed troops, and 7621 Gothland militia. 
The Norwegian army consists of 23,000 men. The Swedish 
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navy has 10 ships-of-the-line, 6 frigates, and 4 sloops-of-war; 
the Norwegian, 3 frigates, and 5 sloops-of-war. 

Denmark. —Population (in 1860), 2,605,024, of which 409,907 
belonged to Sleswick, 544,419 to Holstein, and 50,147 to Leen- 
burg. The standing army in time of peace amounts only to 
10,000 men; in war it is stated variously from 40,000 to 80,000 
men. The fleet consists of 4 line-of-battle ships, 6 frigates, 
and 4 sloops-of-war, besides smaller vessels. 

Great Britain and Ireland. —By the census of 1861, the 
population, including that of the smaller islands on the coast, was 
found to amount to 29,307,199; that is, of England and Wales, 
20,205,504, of Scotland, 3,061,251, of Ireland, 5,764,543; 
together with 275,900 soldiers and sailors absent abroad. 
The army was (in 1858-59) composed of 113,974 men, serving 
in Great Britain and Ireland and the colonies, besides a force of 
not less than 82,702 men in the East. 


THE SIEGE OF CHARLESTON. 

S rhe following pages are translated from the French Journal des Sciences 
t at res (one of the first military journals of Europe), by which journal 
they were copied from the Parisian newspaper “La Presse.” 

They will be interesting—appearing as they do in a journal of such cha¬ 
racter—as showing the impression made in Europe by the exploits of Gillmore 
with our improved artillery. Though the writer has not the accurate know¬ 
ledge of a professional eye-witness of the events around Charleston, the con¬ 
clusions are mainly correct. In the competition to perfect artillery, no nation 
has surpassed—I might say equalled —us; and Rodman and Parrott stand yet 
pre-eminently ahead of the Armstrongs, and Blakeleys, and Thomases of 
Europe.— Translator.] 

Prodigies of talent, audacity, intrepidity, and perseverance 
are exhibited in the attack, as in the defence, of this city, which 
will assign to the siege of Charleston an exceptional place in 
military annals. It is a duel “ to the death,” in which science 
calls to its aid and puts in operation all the modern dis¬ 
coveries to develop upon a gigantic scale the means of destruc¬ 
tion and extermination. One is struck with amazement on 
reading in the journals and letters from America the details 
of this contest, in which the two adversaries ought to feel a 
mutual astonishment, as they rightfully astonish the entire 
world by their daily proofs of superhuman heroism. We have 
rapidly sketched the situation of the port and city of Charles¬ 
ton,—its position upon what is almost an island, formed by the 
junction of two rivers,—its girdle of natural and artificial 
defences of islands, forts, and batteries, which present a for¬ 
midable circle, broken by a single opening, and of which the 
radii converge in lines of fire. Such a position, defended by an 
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engineer officer of transcendent merit, by soldiers who fear 
neither fatigue, suffering, nor death, would seem to have been 
impregnable; and yet the besiegers, conducting their enterprise 
with an incredible energy, make day by day slow progress, 
but with almost certain chances of ultimate success. It is the 
land-artillery which plays the grand part in these brilliant and 
terrible operations. But what artillery, and what projectiles!— 
solid shot and shells of two and three hundred pounds, describing 
trajectories of six and eight thousand metres, striking the mark 
with such precision and efficacy that they penetrate the earth¬ 
works to the distance of ten metres, and break in fragments 
works of brick and stone of six* metres thickness! 

It is a general unknown one year ago who directs this 
combat of artillery which has no precedent hitherto in the his¬ 
tory of sieges. Mahomet II., it is true, employed cannons of 
a monstrous calibre, which terrified the defenders of Byzantium 
and finished the destruction of the Greek Empire; but the 
“ Balistique” of the Mohammedans produced only a soothing 
effect in comparison with that of the Americans. It is probable 
that Forts Sumter, Wagner, and Moultrie would have resisted 
the monitors, victoriously repulsed all the assaults of the land- 
forces, and thus indefinitely protected the port and city of 
Charleston, if General Gillmore had not known how to discover 
the precise point where to establish a battery, from which he 
was able to batter down the forts, and even the city, and if he 
had not had at his disposal pieces whose range and effects sur- 

f assed all conception. There was between Morris and James 
sland a marsh, covered with sea-weed and marine plants, which 
had never attracted the attention of General Beauregard when 
he organized the defences of Charleston, and which he certainly 
would not have neglected had it been made known to him. For 
how could any one imagine that upon this mud-shoal—where a 
crab might crawl, but where a man would sink in a few minutes 
to the depth of twenty-five feet—the enemy would be able 
to mount a battery which would make Fort Sumter a heap of 
ruins, and render Forts Wagner and Gregg untenable, notwith¬ 
standing their blindaged casemates? It was, however, General 
Gillmore’s plan of operations. As the shore upon which Fort 
Wagner is built, and at the extremity of which the Federals 
landed, is a sand-bank, with only two trees on it, it was neces¬ 
sary to obtain wood from Folly Island, at a distance of fifteen 
kilometres,f to transport it as far as the light-house in the shape 
of rafts, bringing them to their destination by the windings of a 
Bmall stream. 

To hide these operations from the besieged, it was necessary 


* The author somewhat exaggerates the thickness of the wall* of Sumter, 
if these are indeed what he refers to by the word “ ouvrages.”—T b. 

f About ten miles: the distance is probably somewhat exaggerated.—T r. 
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to work under cover of the darkness. It was necessary to hide 
the pieces of wood during the day with grass and sea-weed. It 
was during the night that the piles were driven in the mud- 
shoal which separated the two islands: fifteen thousand bags of 
sand, of fifty kilogrammes (about one hundred and ten pounds), 
were brought in the vessels to make a terre-plein and a parapet. 
The work was executed in fourteen nights, from the 2d till the 
18th of August. It only remained to mount the six two-hundred- 
pounder Parrott guns, and the three-hundred-pounder monster 
cannon. Two thousand infantry soldiers had achieved this work 
in twenty-four hours. One can judge the bewilderment of the 
besieged when this battery was unmasked, and Fort Sumter 
received a shower of projectiles which reached her, passing over 
Fort Wagner and carrying away masses of the wall and ram¬ 
part, while the shells fell even upon the roofs of Charleston. 
The bombardment was not continued against the city, because 
the monster cannon was burst by the carelessness of a young 
sub-lieutenant, who gave orders to fire when the projectile was 
only half down the bore; the result was a crack of twenty centi¬ 
metres at the muzzle. The cannon was not rendered completely 
useless; but it was necessary to cut off* a portion of its length, 
thus diminishing its range by two thousand five hundred metres. 
The city recovered from its fright, and breathed freely again. 

Fort Sumter, although it was only a heap of ruins, affording 
scarcely a shelter to a score of heroes, who raised the standard 
of the South each time it was beaten down, only firing from 
time to time a single cannon, was still protected by the batteries 
of Fort Wagner, which the Federals had vainly endeavored to 
carry by assault. General Gillmore must, at all hazard, over¬ 
come this obstacle. He opened the trenches by means of the 
rolling sap, making work enough for a company of miners. 
Five parallels were established in succession, and two batteries 
were constructed, with blindages , under fire of James and Sulli¬ 
van’s Islands. From this moment Fort Wagner received more 
fire than she could return: solid shot and shells fell right and 
left; no living soul could remain upon the parapets; every thing 
was shattered in pieces; the arches of the casemates commenced 
to crumble in, and to crush the defenders who had sought refuge 
there. Gillmore had ordered the assault in three columns, with 
a reserve, when a deserter announced that all the garrison had 
evacuated the fort during the night upon the Chicora, an iron¬ 
clad gunboat of the Confederates, and upon fourteen sloops 
(i chaloupe8 ). In reality, there only remained in the casemates 
fifty soldiers and one officer,—the heaps of dead bodies, exhaling 
an insupportable odor, proving the deadly effects of the Federal 
artillery, and the impossibility for the besieged to prolong their 
resistance a day longer. Fort Gregg had been equally aban¬ 
doned. The Palmetto flag floated still over the ruins of Fort 
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Sumter; but Fort Wagner and Fort Gregg were at the mercy 
of the Federate, who possessed themselves without a blow of 
Cummings Point, from which they could plainly see Charleston, 
at a distance of three thousand five hundred or four thousand 
metres.* 

The squadron of iron-clads and monitors, under Admiral Dahl- 
gren, had not yet played a very brilliant part in the work of 
the siege. They dared not venture far up the harbor past Fort 
Ripley and within range of the immediate defences of the city. 
The land-forces manifested some discontent at this inaction and 
want of co-operation, which left them all the fatigue and all the 
danger. The Confederates said with confidence that not one 
of the gunboats would be able to escape the destructive defences 
and infernal machines with which the passes were blockaded. 
Admiral Dahlgren fears the destruction of a fleet which had 
cost so much sacrifice. He has, however, received two new 
monitors, which brought at the same time a new park of siege- 
cannons for General Gillmore, of which two were three-hundred- 
pounders, with carcasses of Greek fire, supplied with improved 
percussion fuses. 

If General Gillmore had been able to throw incendiary shells 
into Charleston at a distance of six or seven thousand metres 
from the battery which he had raised on the mud-flat between 
James and Morris Islands, may he not now, with an excellent 
position,—only four thousand metres distant,— say, without 
boasting, as he has done in his last despatch, that Charleston 
is under his cannon,—that is to say, that he can reduce and burn 
the city at his pleasure, without General Beauregard being able 
to oppose more resistance than the commandant of Fort Wagner? 
And this result could be obtained without even the dangers of 
an assault, without even the assistance of the Federal fleet. 

It is said that in the foundries of New York they are occu¬ 
pied in casting and forging pieces of artillery capable of throw¬ 
ing projectiles weighing three hundred, and even one thousand, 
pounds, f If this be true, the military and maritime Powers of 
Europe must no longer delay the fabrication of similar engines 
of war. But is it not deplorable to see so much power and 
genius expended in perfecting the means of destruction, while 
there is so much to be done to diminish the miseries and suffer¬ 
ings of humanity? 

Eugene Chatard. 

La Pbessb, du 80 Octobre, 1868. 


* Two and one-fifth to two and a half miles. The author underestimates the 
distance, which is fully four miles to the nearest part of Charleston.— Tr. 

f The 20-inch Rodman gun, recently cast at Pittsburg, verifies this state¬ 
ment. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE DEAD CID. 

This fine old legend, from the Cronica del Cid, holds a thought for to-day. 
The city of Valencia is besieged by thirty Moorish kings from the African 
shore, just after Rodrigo's death; he is fastened on his war-horse Bavieca; as 
his body cannot bear his iron armor, a helmet of parchment is made for him; 
and, with a thousand knights, he routs the enemy at midnight. 

Silent sleeps the tented city; only rings the sentry's tread; 

Stand I long in frosty starlight, dreaming back the stately dead: 

And I cry, with restless longing, Might to-day some elder ghost 
From the cloudland of the heroes wake to lead the bannered host! 

Then, as clang of answering trumpet, thro’ the hollow gorge of yore, 
Comes the legend of the battle of the dead Campeador. 

8ternly frown Valencia's turrets. Close the Moorish pennons fly, 

As the white caps of the billows when the storm-wind dashes high: 

In his gilded mail, King Bucar mid his swarthy thousands lay, 

Laughing wild in dreams of triumph with the breaking of the day. 

Sleep was none in leaguered city; thro’ the street stole faces white; 

At St. Mary’s half-lit altar masses sighed that sable night; 

Chieftains prayed on naked cross-hilt, women knelt in moaning fear; 

For the Cid, the sword of battle, voiceless slumbered on the bier. 

Then they heard his parting summons: “Let no Moor my dying know; 
Place me upright in the saddle, go ye forth to smite the foe; 

Lift my banner, brave Bermudez; go ye dauntless, for I wis 
I shall win my mightiest battle: God the morrow grants me this!" 


Sate in ivory chair the hero; silently they gazed and feared; 

Beamed his calm black eyes wide open; manly fell the fleecy beard; 
Firm his flesh and passing comely, by the Soldan’s balsam kept; 

Smiling sate my Cid, as sweetly on the bloody field he slept. 

Then in sendal green they robed him, on the greaves and cuisses prest, 
Rich he shone in blazoned surcoat, with the red cross on his breast; 

On his head a parchment helmet, cunning veined like gleaming steel. 
God! my Cid uprose undying, stark and grim from head to heel I 
Royally pranced Bavieca, with the old delight he neighed; 

Joyous danced the conquering banner; lit the dark Tizona's blade. 
Silent mount the knights around him, thro’ Valencia’s gate they stream, 
Silent where the white tents glisten, sweeping like a ghastly dream; 
Silent as the frost of midnight falls upon the flowery brake: 

Hark! the tambour! hark the terror! 'tis the Cid! the Cid! awake! 
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Vainly leaps the maddened Bucar, Tain the awestruck army flies, 

Thro’ the morning mist as sunbeams, smite those stern, pursuing eyes: 
And beside him, see! a chieftain on a snow-white courser came, 

In his hand a snow-white banner, and a sword of scorching flame. 
Santiago! Santiago! lo 1 the glorious day is won; 

On the drifting wreck of battle bursts the red, exulting sun, 

Gold and jewels, tents and corpses;—and afar King Bucar’s pride, 

As a flock of screaming sea-gulls, dips below the ebbing tide. 

Lift thy lids to-day, Mount Vernon! where our Greatest rests no more. 
But within his marble coffin starts to hear the cannon's roar, 

Dreaming of his broken country, dreaming in heroic pain; 

For methinks his voice is calling, Raise my palsied bones again: 

Plant me upright in the saddle, bare my sword within my hand. 

Let these ashes lead the battle to redeem a noble land! 


0 my country! God through trial brings the Man as pure, as strong! 
O blind giant, shorn and fettered by thy little masters long; 
Grinding still for greedy factions, groping dim thro* years of sleep, 
Long enow the lazy currents thro’ thy drowsy veinlets creep, 

Long enow thine iron manhood eaten hangs with selfish rust. 

Wakes to-day that hero-spirit, stands erect that hero-dust I 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 

AND 

NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


From Mr. D. Van Nostrand, of New York, we have copies of the new edi¬ 
tions of several valuable works, already received with great favor by the army 
and navy. 

Among these we are struck with the practical character of “ Gunnery In¬ 
structions simplified for the Volunteer Officers of the United States Navy, with 
Hints to Executive and Other Officers,” by Lieutenant-Commander Edward 
Barrett, U. S. N. This is the fourth edition, revised and enlarged. The duties 
are clearly defined; the guns are described, with diagrams; the call to quar¬ 
ters and clearing for action, with all the details of preparation, are explained. 
Tho manual exercise, or drill, for various guns differing in carriage and calibre, 
is laid down; and the watch and quarter bills, stating the rank, posts, and 
duties of all seamen, are very valuable. This book should be in the hands of 
every naval officer. 12mo, 93 pp. 

Captain R. F. Hunter's “Manual for Quartermasters and Commissaries” 
gives valuable and lucid instructions in preparing vouchers, abstracts, returns, 
&c., and presents all the modified regulations on that subject. An appendix 
of sixty-eight pages contains all the prescribed forms. 12mo, 119 pp. 

Dr. John Ordronaux's “Manual of Instructions for Military Surgeons” 
comprises the modes of examining recruits and discharging soldiers. He 
classifies the diseases, and gives minute directions for detecting them. Armed 
with this knowledge, no educated surgeon can be easily deceived by a design¬ 
ing man. Dr. Ordronaux is the distinguished Professor of Medical Jurisprudence 
in Columbia College, New York; and his book strikes us quite as favorably 
as any of the numerous treatises on the same subject called forth by the great 
war. 12mo, 234 pp. 

From the same pen we have a little 16mo of one hundred and thirty-nine 
pages, containing “Hints on Health in Armies.” The hints are upon barrack 
and camp life, marches, food and clothing, and, without pretension to being a 
complete treatise, it is a valuable little book of most excellent “hints.” 

We need say little beyond announcing the title of Captain C. C. Andrews's 
“Hints to Company Officers on their Military Duties.” Captain Andrews is 
in the Third Minnesota Regiment, and wrote this treatise while a prisoner of 
war in Georgia. It contains a few excellent platitudes with not very apt his¬ 
torical illustrations. But it is only “a little one,” being a 16mo of sixty- 
eight pages. 

Last of Mr. Van Nostrand’s present list we have Dr. Francis Liebbr’s “In¬ 
structions for the Government of the Armies of the United States in the Field,” 
a kind of constitutional, semi-international system principally designed for the 
conduct of our troops in this war. Revised by a board of officers, it was issued 
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from the Adjutant-General's Office as General Order No. 100. The last section 
(the tenth) treats of insurrection, civil war, and rebellion, and touches the deli¬ 
cate questions with tact and discretion. It makes a duodecimo pamphlet of 
thirty-six pages. As a literary paper, it is well written; as a general order, 
it might have been condensed to half its size. 


Our thanks are due to Captain Hbnry A. Wise, of the Naval Bureau of Ord¬ 
nance at Washington, for his report of the condition of that bureau to the 
Honorable Secretary of the Navy, in October last. Although not very recent, 
it is quite to our purpose to place on record several of its interesting state¬ 
ments for future reference. As entirely unprepared as the navy was to meet 
the unexpected outburst of civil war in 1861, it is due to the energy of all its 
officers and bureaus that the chief of ordnance is able to say, not without 
honest pride, that no ship or squadron has been delayed for the want of ord¬ 
nance and ordnance supplies since the beginning. A very great difficulty 
was, however, encountered in the want of depots for storage in the West. At 
the outset, there was not a naval gun on the Mississippi, and all, or nearly all, 
our cruisers were on foreign stations. With unexampled energy, therefore, 
the Navy Department set to work, while using the old gunB, to make new ones. 

The statement of ordnance in 1861 was two thousand four hundred ,and 
sixty-eight heavy guns and one hundred and thirty-six howitzers. Of these, 
among which many were old and not very serviceable, only five hundred and fifty- 
five were on vessels of every class; the rest were stored in navy-yards or were 
upon receiving-ships. By the following table it will be seen that, from 1861 
to the date of the report, in 1868, there was an increase of one hundred per 
cent, in numbers alone. 

“The following tabular statement affords a comprehensive view of the facts, 
and illustrates the rapid increase in the number of effective guns of smooth 
bore, and the addition of rifled pieces, which has been made in the ordnance 
of our navy :— 


Class of Gun 

On hand 
March, 
1861. 

Mado since. 

On hand 
Nor. 1, 
1668. 


67 

26 

88 


60 

206 

266 


29 

608 

$g 


326 


177 


in 

876 

802 


876 



362 



67 


87 


200 


200 


700 


too 


172 


172 

8-inch, of 63 cwt..... 

386 


888 

8-inch, of 106 cwt. 

14 


14 

8-inch, of 90 cwt. 

4 


4 . 

10-inch, of 87 cwt. 

27 


V 

IX-inch Dalilgren. 

306 

606 

808 

X-inch Dahlgren... 

19 

10 

20 

XT-Inch Dahlgren. 

82 

291 


18-inch mortars. 


299 

| 

20-pounder Parrott. 


214 

80 pounder Parrott.-.. 


287 


100-pounder Parrott... 


180 

160 

60 

160-pounder Parrott..... 


60 

XY-Inch smooth boros. 


86 

08 

20-pounder rifled (Dahlgren)... 


18 

13 




Total.....,.... 

2,966 

VU 
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4 ‘The old system of armament is represented in this table by the olasses of 
10-inch, 8-inoh, and 82-pounders; the new system, by the rifled pieces and the 
smooth bore IX-inoh, X-inch and Xl-inch guns of Rear-Admiral Dahlgren, 
and the rifled guns of Mr. Parrott, to which are added the ponderous and 
powerful XV-inch guns, introduced by Assistant Secretary Fox, as the special 
armament of the Monitors and other turreted vessels/’ 

The Roman numerals represent tho new guns. If we take into account the 
enormous calibres of most of the new guns, the increase in force will be far 
greater than that in numbers, as stated above. 

The rest of the report is taken up with the composition of batteries, the 
location and character of cannon-foundries, projectiles, ordnance work at 
yards and stations Ports .touth, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Wash¬ 
ington. It is worth observing that, while we have made gunpowder from 
foreign nitre to the amount of two thousand six hundred and seventy-six tons, 
we have used only two hundred and sixty tons of domestic nitre, and have 
purchased only forty-four tons from individuals. We are glad to see, in the 
conclusion of the report, the following exhibition of the cordial co-operation 
of the sister services in the department of ordnance. Captain Wise says:— 

“ Finally, in this closing paragraph of my report, I desire to acknowledge, 
in the strongest terms, the assistance which this bureau has received from the 
ordnance bureau of the army, and the uniform courtesy with which it has 
been rendered. Without such assistance, the duty of providing ordnance, 
small arms, projectiles, in fact, many things for our naval operations, would 
have been more onerous and embarrassing, and in several instances our efforts 
to obtain such supplies would have been unavailing. The navy ordnance, 
however, has not been forgetful of its reciprocal duties, and it has frequently 
had the pleasure of aiding the army with munitions and guns. Thus co¬ 
operating and sustaining each other, we may look back with pride upon the 
past, and gather fresh impulses to our real in the national defence.” 

An octavo pamphlet of about fifty pages has just been issued by Messrs. J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, as an addition—not addendum—to the 
splendid volume entitled “Annals of the Army of the Cumberland.” It is in the 
same type, and continues the numbers of the paging in that book. Hereafter 
it will be incorporated in the new editions, and is distributed gratuitously to 
those who have the original issue. It is entitled “Chickamauga the Price of 
Chattanooga,” and is a vindication of General Rosecrans in having fought that 
battle. A clear and excellent map illustrates the letter-press. General Rose- 
crans’s report is given at the close. 

From Messrs. J. B. Lippinoott & Co., of Philadelphia, we have received Dr. 
Henry Barnard’s work on “Military Schools and Courses of Instruction in 
the Science and Art of War.” The first volume, which is before us, gives the 
details of this instruction in France and Prussia, and is to be followed by 
others, presenting the military academic systems in the other great countries 
of the world. Drawn from recent official reports and documents, this work 
may be relied on for accuracy of statement, and is at the present time of great 
value in our country, where military instruction is finding its place in the col¬ 
lege curriculum of many literary institutions. 8vo, 400 pp. 

From Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Co., of Philadelphia, we have received, in 
paper covers, an English version of Madame de Stasl’s justly celebrated 
“Corinne,” and Gustavs Ai hard’s “Indian Chief.” 
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Messrs. Harper & Co., of New York, have kindly sent us the 44 Autobiography, 
Correspondence, &c. of Lyman Beecher, D.D., edited by Charlbb Beecher. 
Vol. I.” This is the old patriarch from whose loins sprang the clever, noisy 
crowd now known to the English language as Beechers. All have a prurience 
of fame which leads to notoriety at least; all, to use an old Kentucky bull, 
are “ mighty handy with their tongues,” and, we may add, talk well with their 
pens. Henry Ward, of that name, deserves well of the Republic for his bold 
and noble crusade in honor of America against English prejudice on English 
soil, and we honor him therefor. No man could have done better, or been 
more successful. But let us come back to old Dr. Lyman, with the declara¬ 
tion of respect for his piety and his fervent expre sion of it, and satisfaction 
that so good and real a man has been presented ft »rly to the religious world 
in his own words. The volume is illustrated, and very readable. 12mo, 668 pp. 

McWhorter’s “Hand-Book of the New Testament,” also published by 
Harpers, contains popular histories of every book in the New Testament, 
without the text. A hasty examination leads us to the belief that it supplies 
a long-felt and great want. It tells the authorship and the circumstances 
under which each book was written, and is an admirable popular introduction 
to the study of the later Scriptures. It is not a learned disquisition, but a 
lucid explanation. Small 12mo, 295 pp., on tinted paper. 

Of all the books which we have examined lately, Bulwer’s “Caxtoniana” 
has given us the most real satisfaction. It is “A Series of Essays on Life, 
Literature, and Manners,” written in the simplest style, but from an over¬ 
flowing sentiment. The papers are not only charming, but suggestive and 
eminently cultivating. Bulwer has tested and tried life as thoroughly as any 
man, and has seen every school of civilized manners. Of course, in literature 
he is a master, attested not only by many famous works, but really by nume¬ 
rous schools of works. Who would believe that the author of Pelham or Paul 
Clifford wrote Zanoni, or that the delineator of life in Pompeii also portrayed 
“Varieties of English Life” in “My Novel”? Most of the sketches in the 
volume before us appeared in “Blackwood’s.” Without space to give “ele¬ 
gant extracts,” we commend the book to our readers as one to be “sent for,” 
if not directly within reach, when they get a chance. 12mo, 442 pp. 

We have received from a naval officer a pamphlet on Naval Staff Rank. It is 
still a mooted subject, and of especial concernment to our intelligent surgeons. 
The rank should be so clearly defined, and the question so completely set at 
rest, that not the shadow of a ghost of an argument could be based upon it. 
We shall gladly open our pages to the discussion. 

44 Meet for Heaven” is the suggestive title of an interesting volume, of the 
same authorship as “Heaven is our Home,” published by Messrs. Roberts 
Brothers, of Boston. It is a devout breathing from first to last. The first 
part treats of a state of grace and a state of glory, and the second contains 
thirteen analogies. The same, or a similar, use of the word analogy is made 
as in Bishop Butler’s celebrated work on Natural and Revealed Religion. 
The book, which is a duodecimo of 806 pages, is beautifully printed, and 
would make a pretty memento-gift. 

From the author we have received “ Poems, by Henry Peterson.” As one 
of the “editorial fraternity,” we thank him for his dedication; and as one 
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of his readers, we thank him for his spirited and beautiful lyrics. There has 
not appeared for a long time a better collection of American poems; and, 
although we live in an age of the sternest realities, such verses will find a 
ready perusal. 12mo, 203 pp. 

We thank Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. for a copy of the “ United States Postal 
Guide,” which contains the chief regulations of the Post-Office, and a complete 
list of post-offices throughout the United States. Sanctioned by the Post¬ 
master-General, complete in its preparation, and perfectly accurate, it should 
be in the hands of every one who writes and mails letters. Price, 25 cents. 
Small 12mo, 212 pp. t paper. 

From Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, through the hands of J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., we have received the ‘‘Address of Hon. Edward Everett at 
the consecration of the National Cemetery at Gettysburg, 19th November, 
1863, with the speech of President Lincoln, and other exercises on the occa¬ 
sion.” Mr. Everett’s oration, which was very generally read as it appeared in 
the daily papers just after he had delivered it, is eloquent and scholarly, as 
might have been expected, and interesting as a historical Tisumt of the events 
of the campaign, and the great battle with which it terminated. It has no pre¬ 
tensions to military savoir , the nice adjustment of the relative value of move¬ 
ments and positions; but the facts are carefully recorded from the most 
authoritative material; and, in addition to this claim, a great number of per¬ 
sons will be glad to have it in pamphlet form, as a memento of the greatest, 
the most symmetrical, most eventful battle ever fought in America. It con¬ 
tains a map of the battle-field and of the National Cemetery grounds, and is 
published for the benefit of the Cemetery Monument fund. 8vo, in paper, 

88 pp. 

We have received, but too late for critical examination in this number, a 
pamphlet written by General Benjamin 8. Roberts, U. S Vols., and setting 
forth the claims of new shot, shells, bullets for smooth bores, and a breech¬ 
loading musket of his own invention. These, the general asserts, have been 
successfully tested by hundreds of experiments, and certainly the good quali¬ 
ties which he claims for them should bring them into general use in our 
armies. We are glad to see our educated officers taking their place among 
the military inventors, and bringing more practical knowledge to such delicate 
tasks than is generally to be found in civic life. 

To Correspondents. —The communication signed “Delaware,” received just 
as we go to press, will appear in the April number. 
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The military critic would find himself sadly baffled in his art, did he 
not resort to history for assistance, instruction, and encouragement. 
But, turning, as he does, to the great wars which, for whatever political 
purposes waged, are now chronicled for our military guidance and in¬ 
struction, he sees in the spasmodic, fitful movements of both armieB 
only those pulsations which tell of fierce life within, to burst forth with 
resuscitated energy with the blossoming spring. This is eminently true 
of our own armies. To keep the enemy's attention in Virginia, the 
Army of the Potomac organizes and sends forth a grande reconnoissanee , 
which makes Lee hesitate to weaken his force further, either to rein¬ 
force Longstreet or help Richmond. Such are the backward and 
forward movements which have no more than this general significance. 

To take advantage of the rebel movement, upon Newbern and the 
defenceless condition of the rebel capital, no less than to aid our prepa¬ 
rations beyond the Potomac, General Butler sends a strong force to 
Richmond, which the very impressible people magnify into a plan to 
seize the rebel capital and liberate our long-pining prisoners, and to 
which the Richmond papers add “a plot to assassinate President 
Davis." The facts of the movement are thus given in the despatch of 
the New York “Tribune":— 

“On Saturday morning, February 6, General Butler’s forces, under com¬ 
mand of Brigadier-General Wistar, marched from York town by the way of 
New Kent Court-House. The cavalry arrived at two and a half o’clock yester¬ 
day morning at Bottom’s Bridge, across the Chickahominy, ten miles from 
Richmond, for the purpose of making a raid into Richmond, and endeavoring 
by a surprise to liberate our prisoners there. 

“The cavalry reached the bridge at the time appointed, marching in sixteen 
and a half hours forty-seven miles. A force of infantry followed in their rear 
for the purpose of supporting them. It was expected to surprise the enemy 
at Bottom’s Bridge, who had had for some time only a small picket there. 
The surprise failed because, as the Richmond 1 Examiner’ of to-day says, * a 
Yankee deserter gave information in Richmond of the intended movement.' 
The enemy had felled a large amount of timber so as to block up and obstruct 
the fords and make it impossible for our cavalry to pass. 

“After remaining at the bridge from two o’clock until twelve, General 
Wistar joined them with his infantry, and, the whole object of the surprise 
having been defeated, General Wistar returned to Williamsburg. On his march 
back to New Kent Court-House, his rear was attacked by the enemy, but they 
were repulsed without loss to us." 

Whatever General Wistar’s instructions may have been, we cannot 
believe that the force he took with him was designed to seize Rich¬ 
mond ; and, notwithstanding his return without accomplishing the 
relief of our prisoners, we may regard his movement as a valuable 
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diversion, and most certainly a great enlightener as to the condition of 
things in Richmond. The people are taken entirely by surprise, if the 
military authorities are not. Panic prevails. Bells ring wildly, like 
those of Poe’s imagination:— 

u With a clang and claah and roar, 

What a horror they outpour 

On tho boeom of the palpitating airl M 

“The Yankees are coming I” is the universal cry; and, if a sufficient 
force had been at hand, Richmond might have been taken. But there 
was not. If General Wistar’s advance, disclosed by a deserter, was only 
stopped by bad roads, further obstructed by trees and other obstacles, 
we have a strong earnest of success when our unnamed general has 
carte blanche with fifty thousand men to take Richmond in his own way, 
or, rather, when from many directions our converging armies march 
inward upon her. 

The question of exchanging prisoners hangs fire strangely and pain¬ 
fully. Both parties are eager, and yet there will be no compromise. 
Butler is outlawed—by outlaws; and yet so desirous are some of the 
rebel legislators to get their men back, that resolutions have been intro¬ 
duced to remove the ban of outlawry. Others say, nay; that will be 
backing down ; let our men suffer rather than do that. In tho mean 
time, they propose to receive fifty of our surgeons to take care of our 
sick if we will receive fifty of theirs. But that would be a sort of recog¬ 
nition, for which they are striving; and it will not do. 

For our own part, we counsel any honorable arrangement— i.e. of 
course, always retaining Butler in command, and not backing out our¬ 
selves from the principle of ignoring entirely their ridiculous outlawry 
—to release our despairing fellow-patriots, and to put into the field tens 
of thousands of gallant men, whose once more unshackled hands will 
wield swords like lightning on the final fields of the war. Get the 
prisoners out, and we shall arrange all other matters afterwards. 

Although rumors gain ground, not only here, but at the South, that 
Richmond is to be evacuated, we do not credit them. As we have 
before said, Richmond, the capital, is a strategic point of immense 
moral value, and the rebels scarcely dare abandon it at present. Great 
is the joy throughout all loyal regions to hear that some of our prisoners 
are finding means to release themselves. Streight with about fifty 
others, more or less, have eclipsed Morgan, and gotten safe back to us, 
aided by Union men and negro guides. But, sad to say, to destroy 
such chances hereafter, the rebels are sending our prisoners southward 
by thousands; the principal depot being Americus, Sumter county, 
Georgia. 

The situation in Western Virginia is unchanged since our last issue. 
Great activity is promised by our arms, and to this end we are informed 
that General Sigel has been placed in command of all the troops in that 
region. We believe it to be a good appointment. 

Newbem, with its garrison under General Innis N. Palmer, has had a 
taste of war. It was suddenly invested by a rebel force, which held 
the railroad to Moorehead City and captured and burnt the gunboat 
Underwriter. But the attack was unsuccessful; it evidently had a rela¬ 
tion to other great movements,—trains fired in every direction to con- 
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ceal and aid the hurrying of troops towards Longstreet. If the rebels 
meant it for more than a strong diversion,—if they meant, or still mean, 
to take Newbefrn,—they have signally failed, and our experience should 
render another attempt a more decided failure. Major-General J. J. 
Peck has returned and assumed command. He has issued one order, 
directing his troops to be ready to march at a moment's notice, either 
day or night; and another, in just praise of the gallant General Innis 
N. Palmer, the officers and men who repulsed Pickett with a force 
double our own. 

That we have a new metallic liquid in the national thermometer in 
the shape of gold instead of quicksilver, has been again manifested in 
the unblushing fabrication of some one, under the guise, it is said, of a 
spurious New York “Herald," who told us that Mobile had been at¬ 
tacked simultaneously by Admiral Farragut from the sea, and General 
Banks from Pascagoula, with twenty thousand men. Repulsed at first, 
the story went, our troops were finally successful. The men who, to sell 
their gold, start such stories, deserve worse treatment than rebels or 
rebel sympathizers, who claim to haVe a cause and an enthusiasm. 
This is cold-blooded villany which has neither, but in whose breast 
the auri sacra fames has burnt out every nobler emotion, and left the 
heart-cavity “as dry as summer dust." 

But the false story is like the false twilight preceding the true dawn¬ 
ing in the east. Farragut is now, as we write, closing upon Mobile, 
while Sherman moves in threatening proximity to it from the north¬ 
ward. 

Everywhere the veteran regiments are beginning to return. All hail 
to the noble hearts who, having set their hands to the plough, will not 
turn back, even though friends and homes present a thousand new 
charms. They are beginning to repair the broken ranks of the Army 
of the Cumberland, and making every day's delay the more fatal to 
the redoubtable Longstreet. When our ranks are filled, he may plan 
to his heart's content; his golden opportunity of execution is past; and 
his reported movement away from Knoxville clearly demonstrates this. 
We are, however, in some anxiety to know his whereabouts, as Stone- 
man's reconnoissance beyond Seviersville did not disclose them. Has 
he gone with a portion of his force to join Johnston ? is another portion 
still north of Knoxville, in communication with Richmond? does he 
still think of a raid northwest into Kentucky? A cloud, which may be 
blown aside before this number appears, now conceals his intentions. 

On the Mississippi, great events cast their shadows before. The naval 
depots and yards on the Ohio and Mississippi are busy as beehives. 
Day and night the workmen are at their labor; and all this is designed 
to set afloat the most formidable fleet and expedition that noble and 
famous river has ever borne on its broad tide. 

In Arkansas our troops are being organized for an early movement 
which will place Magruder’s army between Steele's command on the 
north and Banks's on the south. 

Charleston still remains uncaptured. No movements are at present, 
we believe, contemplated. Adequate garrisons hold our forts; shells 
steadily, if slowly (three shells in five minutes), remind the city that 
we are still alive; but other combinations are in progress, and a num- 
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ber of our ships and troops have gone southward to Jacksonville, to 
make a stir in the rebel rear to' help the State to throw off her seces¬ 
sion bondage. Fort Sumter mounts guns among her ruins, and, thanks 
to Moultrie and James Island, holds out, in spite of our terrible fire. 

Sherman’s army is once more abroad on its travels, having left Vicks¬ 
burg; McPherson in front with the Seventeenth Corps, and Hurlbut 
following with the Sixteenth. A cavalry expedition, under General 
Smith, left Memphis for Corinth on the 3d of February, to make its way 
into Mississippi and Alabama. Moving forward steadily, Sherman, after 
a sharp fight at Clinton, occupied Jackson and Yazoo City. Marching 
eastward, he reached Quitman, and then, after cutting Polk off and 
frightening Maury, he moved upon Meridian; thence, with wonderful 
rapidity, a portion of his force has occupied Selma. This is one of the 
boldest moves of the war. Atlanta, Rome, Montgomery, are on the 
book of fate for a speedy occupation; but Mobile must first be taken; 
and we are sure that is in near prospect. 

The condition of things in and around Knoxville is in a state of un¬ 
stable equilibrium. Each army presented a fierce front; each plotting 
and watching, and all things apparently ready for a great battle, when 
we hear, as we have just said, that Longstreet is off again. The ac¬ 
counts conflict. He is represented yesterday as strong and defiant; to¬ 
day he is weak and demoralized; let us wait and see. 

General Schofield has a fine army, and is, we are sure, perfectly 
awake to the character and importance of the new field. 

In the mean time, while the mass of rebels in Johnston’s and Long- 
street’s armies still cling tenaciously to their evil cause, the desertions 
are very large,—literally thousands, a sort of herald of what will be when 
the rebels are more thoroughly beaten. These are principally from 
Johnston’s and Longstreet’s armies, and present one strong reason in 
explanation of the unexpected retirement of Longstreet from our 
front. 

Besides the great direct advantage to us of these large desertions in 
weakening their ranks and often enlarging our own, there is a most 
important indirect benefit in the accurate and large intelligence we re¬ 
ceive of the rebel plans, numbers, positions, and composition; while 
the very small number of desertions from our side gives them but little 
knowledge of our means and intentions. 

While Longstreet seems to move a part of his forces towards Johm 
Bton, and Johnston returns in force to Dalton, General Grant boldly 
sends forward a division, followed by a larger force, to Ringgold, into 
the very teeth of the enemy. This leads to the anticipation of an 
early battle somewhere between Dalton and Lafayette. 

President Lincoln, by a proclamation of February 18, opens the port 
of Brownsville, with certain restrictions, declaring the blockade to cease 
from that date. 

Having observed with regret and dissatisfaction that in the vote of 
thanks which Congress passed to certain generals of the Army of the 
Potomac, the name of General Hancock was omitted, while that of 
General Howard was included, we had determined to express our con¬ 
viction of the relative injustice thus done one of the bravest and noblest 
of our commanders, when we happened to Bee the following article in 
Vol. I.—20 
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the Philadelphia “Evening Bulletin/ 7 which expresses our own views, 
with the fullest information. We havd the highest respect for General 
Howard, and would join in doing him all proper honor; but if any man 
deserved the special thanks of the country and its legislature, after the 
commander in that action. General Meade, it was the man who, after 
Reynolds's death, commanded the left wing, by Meade's express order, 
selected the line upon which the battle was fought, bore the brunt of 
the hardest fighting, was severely wounded in the action, but refused to 
leave the field until the danger was past. The writer, who was evidently 
an eye-witness, speaks thus:— 

“It will naturally be asked how it happened that a battle was fought on that 
ground; and, fortunately, we are enabled to answer the question intelligibly. 
In the first place, any one with a map before him can see that with two armies, 
one north and the other south of Gettysburg, and determined to fight each 
other, a conflict would probably take place at some point in the vicinity of 
that town, simply from the facilities the numerous roads leading to it from all 
directions gave for the concentration of troops. 

“Whilst pushing forward to ascertain the position of the enemy, on the 1st of 
July, the gallant and lamented Buford fell upon him to the northwest of Gettys¬ 
burg, and fought him for several hours, until the brave Reynolds came up to 
his support with his infantry. Reynolds was supported by the Eleventh Corps 
(Howard), whilst the Third (Sickles) and the Twelfth (Slocum) were ap¬ 
proaching the same point. On the fall of Reynolds, General Meade, who was 
then at Taneytown, direoted Major-General Hancock to proceed at once to 
Gettysburg and assume command of the three corps in that vicinity, First, 
Third, and Eleventh. At this time it was in contemplation to give battle on 
Pipe Creek, some miles south of Gettysburg, and General Hancock was in¬ 
structed, ‘If you think the ground and position there {at Gettysburg) a better 
one (than Pipe Creek) to fight a battle, under existing circumstances, you will 
so advise the general, and he will order the troops up. You know the general's 
views,’ &c. &c. 

“Here, it is necessary to remark that of the three corps commanders, those of 
the Third and Eleventh (Howard and Sickles) ranked Hancock as major- 
generals. 

“On his arrival on the field of action, about two p*m., General Hancock found 
every thing in confusion, and our troops retreating in every direction. After 
great personal efforts by himself and staff, the retreat was arrested, and the 
remainder of the Eleventh Corps (part of it already in position near the ceme¬ 
tery) was collected and placed in position, whilst the First, which came back 
in better order, was placed, one division on the right of the Eleventh, connect¬ 
ing it with Culp’s hills, and the rest along the ridge to the left. On its arrival, 
the Third Corps w’as made to continue the line along the ridge in the direction 
of Round Top. This teas the identical line on which the battle of Gettysburg teas 
fought . 

“ Having made this disposition, General Hancock reported in detail to General 
Meade the condition of affairs, what had been done, and what were the advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages of the military position assumed; and then, the Twelfth 
Corps having reached the ground and been placed in position, according to his 
suggestions, he turned over the command of the whole to its commander, 
Major-General Slocum, and returned after dark to report to General Meade in 
person. On his report, General Meade deckled to concentrate on this position 
and fight the battle there. 
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“On the 2d of July, General Hancock, in command of the left centre, played 
an important part in repulsing the enemy after the disaster to Sickles’s corps, 
and, unasked, sent assistance to Howard, on the right, which remained there 
on the 3d, and on the next day he fell, seriously wounded, whilst successfully 
repulsing the main attack of the enemy on his corps. 

“ Under these circumstances, it is difficult to conceive why, if any subordinate 
commander was to be selected for special mention in the thanks of Congress, 
that the one who, junior to the others, was selected on account of his military 
qualifications to perform such important functions, as was General Hancock, 
was not designated by Congress, instead of taking one who, with the necessary 
rank, and being on the spot, was not considered by his commanding officer as 
properly qualified for the command.” 

Hancock, if God spare him, has greater laurels in prospect; but the 
Congress should repair its fault by still voting him the thanks which his 
countrymen universally feel for his brilliant services. The mayor and 
Councils of Philadelphia have offered him the freedom of the city. 

We have received a pamphlet entitled “Pennsylvania Reserves on 
the Peninsula,” and containing General McCall’s reports of their service, 
and numerous collateral testimonies, from which we gather the following 
connected facts. The Reserves are not only dear to Pennsylvania, but 
honored for their valor and devotion all over the land; and the following 
statement is made to do them only simple justice. 

The Pennsylvania Reserves arrived on the Peninsula, in front of Rich¬ 
mond, about a fortnight before the commencement of the seven-days 
battles fought during the retreat of the Army of the Potomac upon 
James River. The division, on its arrival, was at once directed to take 
position on the right of the army. 

On the 23d of June, 1862, General McCall was ordered to advance a 
tl greater part” of his division to Beaver Dam Creek, throwing forward to 
Mechanicsville and the ground beyond, a strong picket of infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery. He accordingly moved to the front the 1st and 
3d Brigades, and retained the 2d Brigade in front of Gaines’s farm, 
ready to act either in support of the 1st and 3d Brigades, or to oppose 
the crossing at New Bridge, should it be attempted. Having thrown up 
some epaulments and rifle-pits in front of his line on the creek, thus 
strengthening a position strong by nature, he awaited the movement 
of the enemy. 

Cobb’s Legion was encamped within view, on the opposite bank of 
the Chickahominy, and A. P. Hill’s division one-fourth of a mile to the 
right and rear, detachments from both of which occupied two strong 
redoubts, and a long line of rifle-pits, which crowned the slope over¬ 
looking the river. 

At noon on the 26th, the enemy was observed to be in motion, and 
soon afterwards, having crossed at Meadow Bridge, he drove in our ad¬ 
vanced pickets. 

About two and a half p.m., Lee attacked McCall vigorously with a 
force of about eighteen thousand or twenty thousand of his best 
troops. Two of McCall’s regiments being absent on detached service, 
his division did not number over seven thousand men. He, however, 
repulsed Lee at every point, inflicting, according to their own accounts, 
t loss without a parallel during the war in proportion to the numbers 
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engaged. Their own reports showed Lee’s loss in killed and wounded 
to be not short of two thousand; the 1st Carolina Regiment having 
lost nearly one-half its numbers, and the 40th Georgia nearly two- 
thirds. 

About three a.m. on the 27th, McCall was ordered by General McClel¬ 
lan to withdraw his division from the battle-ground and fall back to 
Gaines’s Mills, about five miles. This was a delicate and hazardous 
movement in the presence of an enemy bold and enterprising, and 
greatly superior in force; and scarcely had the movement commenced, 
before the enemy opened his batteries, and the action again soon became 
general from right to left. Great coolness and steadiness of conduct 
now became necessary. After three hours’ fighting, however, the divi¬ 
sion was gradually withdrawn. Our dead were buried, the wounded 
sent off, and not a gun nor a musket was ltft on the ground. 

Having arrived in rear of Gaines’s Mills about ten a.m. (27th), and 
united with Porter’s corps, McCall’s division participated in that hard- 
fought but unfortunate field, and lost heavily in the contest. 

On the 28th, having crossed to the right bank of the Chickahominy, 
McCall’s division was on picket-duty till eight o’clock p.m., when orders 
were received to move on to White Oak Creek, and to take in charge 
Hunt’s Reserve Artillery,—thirteen batteries. 

As the roads were narrow and bad, and his column would thus be 
extended many miles, McCall placed the whole 3d Brigade by regi¬ 
ments between the batteries,—the whole length of his column being 
exposed to attack on the right flank. The roads were so heavy that, 
after marching all night, he did not reach White Oak Creek till very 
near noon on the 29th. Here the division was placed in position to 
resist an attack from the direction of Richmond, and so remained till 
near dark, when it moved forward on the New Market road, and at 
midnight took up a position crossing that road, where it lay on arms till 
daylight. McCall then had orders to return to the cross-roads at 
Frazer’s Farm, and reached that point at seven a.m. Here he was at 
once directed to put his division in line of battle across the New Market 
road, in front of Frazer's Farm, and to protect the immense wagon- 
trains then passing towards James River. 

About three p.m., McCall was attacked by Longstreet’s and A. P. 
Hill’s divisions, eighteen or twenty thousand strong. After some sharp 
fighting, having observed a very heavy column advancing on his left 
flank, McCall ordered two regiments from his reserve (1st Brigade) to 
reinforce that part of his line. Thus strengthened, the 2d Brigade 
sustained a heavy charge, dispersed the enemy, and captured some two 
hundred prisoners. But a second column of much greater strength, 
moving on before they could recover from the shock of the first encoun¬ 
ter, compelled them to fall back. They rallied, however, in the rear of 
their position, through the gallant exertions of their officers. The 
enemy following, part of the 12th Regiment, and the detachments in 
charge of the prisoners they had captured, retired to the left along a 
woods’-road, and passed between Sumner and Hooker. The enemy, 
following them, fell on fresh troops (for Sumner and Hooker had not 
previously engaged), and they soon recoiled towards our right and joined 
* column of Longstreet’s men, then advancing on McCall’s centre, 
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whence they were repulsed with great slaughter, after some hard fight¬ 
ing. The centre of McCall's division, notwithstanding Lee's repeated 
attempts to break through it, stood firm throughout the day. But the 
right flank, being uncovered, was, like the left, turned by the enemy 
and compelled to fall back. The giving way of the two extremes of 
McCall's line was the almost inevitable result of accumulated masses 
being impelled upon them with wild and irresistible force. 

In proof of the steady conduct and brilliant fighting of McCall's 
division during this day, it is only necessary to state that he took 
between two and three hundred prisoners, and three stands of colors. 

From this imperfect sketch, it will be seen that the reports in cir¬ 
culation that McCall's division was routed on this hard-fought field 
are unwarranted exaggerations. The extreme left and the right were 
overpowered by very superior forces at two different hours of the day, 
but the Pennsylvania Reserves as a division were not routed. But, in proof 
that they fought nobly, their lists of killed and wounded amounted to 
(1650) sixteen hundred and fifty, out of (7000) seven thousand men. 

Jefferson Davis is a clever and versatile writer. His letters on repu¬ 
diation do not more speciously conceal fallacious logic, than do his 
annual messages—let us hope he has written his last—deceive the 
people he oppresses with false statements of their own condition and 
the conduct and character of their Northern brethren, or his latest 
proclamation to the “ Soldiers of the Confederate Armies" attempt to 
mislead the world into believing that his people love him, while the 
proclamation was really written to stop, if possible, their wholesale 
desertion. Why he does not join them in fighting, we do not see. 
Napoleon evaded the consular law which would not permit the First 
Consul to command an army, by making Berthier generalissimo; but he 
went with the army, and really fought the battle of Marengo. Mr. 
Lincoln, who is an honest, good President, does not pretend to soldier¬ 
ship. But General Jefferson Davis is a West Point man, and an officer 
not without pretensions: why not join his loving troops in routing the 
Yankees? The truth is, Jefferson Davis is hugely unpopular. He is as 
much afraid of his own men as of us; and we believe his fear of our 
armies is greater than his hatred. Like Macbeth, 

“-Now does he feel 

His secret murders sticking on his hands; 

Now minutely revolts upbraid his fUth-breach; 

Those he commands moves only in command; 

Nothing in love: now does he feel his title 
Hang loose about him, like a giant's robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief.” 

As we have seen a number of statements, and not a few conflicting 
ones, concerning the action in which the Pawnee and Marblehead were 
engaged off Legareville, we present the following from an eye-witness:— 

“A very brilliant affair occurred on Christmas morning near Segareville, in 
which the Pawnee, Marblehead, and mortar-schooner C. P. Williams were en¬ 
gaged Legareville, on John's Island, was occupied by about one hundred 
men of *he 41st New York Volunteers. The Marblehead, under command of 
Lieutenai V-Commander Meade, was anchored in the Stono River opposite 
Legareville. A few hundred yards above, piles have been driven across the 
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Stono for the purpose of preventing the egress of rebel rams. At six o’clock and 
twenty minutes a.m., the rebels opened a furious fire upon the Marblehead, at 
from eight hundred to twelve hundred yards, from three batteries, which they 
had masked in the edge of a wood fronting a marsh about eight hundred yards 
southwest of Legareville. The Marblehead rapidly returned the fire, at the 
same time weighing anchor. Commander Balch, of the Pawnee, lying down 
the Stono, weighed anchor, and in five minutes after the firing began, was 
steaming towards the scene of action, and in ten minutes more opened fire, 
having taken a position in the Kiowah River, which enfiladed the rebel 
works. 

“The C. P. Williams was lying in the Folly River near Pawnee Landing, about 
four and a half miles from Legareville. She slipped her cable, and, the wind 
favoring, came down the Folly, entered the Stono, and worked up to a position 
near the first anchorage of the Marblehead, and got into action at seven o’clock. 
The three vessels poured a perfect tempest of fire upon the workB of the enemy. 
That of the Pawnee was peculiarly damaging, because of her position. At half- 
past seven the rebels retreated, evidently in great haste and disorder, leaving two 
guns. The Pawnee then proceeded to Legareville and anchored in the Stono. 
Soon after, a detachment was ordered on board the Pawnee from Folly Island, 
and, under cover of her guns, to proceed to the deserted batteries and bring 
away the guns which had been left by the enemy. 

“The detachment, in addition to the guns, found one dead rebel and large 
quantities of knapsacks, haversacks, and intrenching tools, as also a number 
of dead horses, every thing indicating a precipitate retreat. The troops were 
unable to bring away the guns; and, perceiving a large force of the enemy 
advancing, the party was signalled to retire. The Marblehead received twelve 
shot in her hull, and eighteen in her upper works; one thirty-pound shell 
passed through her sides without exploding. She had three men killed and 
five wounded. The loss of the enemy must have been quite large. 

“On the 28th, an expedition from the three vessels, consisting of ninety 
men and officers, in eight boats, under Lieutenant-Commander Meade, pro¬ 
ceeded up a small creek and landed about a mile from the batteries, made a 
thorough reconnoissance of the position, brought away the guns, dragging 
them to the boats by main force, accomplishing the affair in less than two 
hours. They found three small, well-built earthworks about three hundred 
yards apart, and there had been nine or ten guns in them, and in position net 
far from them. The guns captured are eight-inch siege-howitzers. One of 
them remains as a trophy on the Marblehead, and the other on the Pawnee*. 
The tars of the latter ship have named it ‘The Christmas Gift,’ and it is 
mounted on a carriage made from timber taken from the celebrated floating 
battery which was used by the rebels in their attack on Fort Sumter. Com¬ 
mander Balch, Lieutenant-Commander Meade, and Acting Master Freeman of 
the mortar-schooner, deserve great credit for the promptitude and skill dis¬ 
played in the affair.” 

Hope is again on tip-toe about the notorious Alabama, that gallant 
ship which burns merchantmen and eludes men-of-war. By way of San 
Francisco, we hear without great faith, that in January she was caught 
in the dock of Amoy, in China, and the U. S. Steamer Wyoming was then 
standing guard over her, and expecting a consort in a few days. If 
Captain McDougal, of the Wyoming, wants to make himself famous, 
he will run in and destroy her in that port. She is a pirate in the pur¬ 
view of the Chinese law as well as our own, and if he could do this 
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without giving Amoy a few unintentional shots, it would be “ the event 
of the war.” We hope the Alabama will go up—and down ; but having 
hoped long, and been often disappointed, we shall wait until she does 
before we say so. 


FOREIGN AND INTERNATIONAL. 

The earthquake still rumbles under all Europe, and has at length 
burst out into one small crater at least. The confluence of events is 
drifting with ever-increasing velocity to a great war or a great pacifica¬ 
tion, we are yet to see which. Like a rapid stream which we descend, 
we cannot tell whether we now approach the point where we have 

“ The torrent’s smoothness ere it dash below” 

into the terrible whirl of the cataract, or whether, in its onward flow, it 
shall reach a level of broad lake-like majesty, with no uneasy momen¬ 
tum, but with a nobler breast,— 

“ Where, laughing at the storm, rich naries ride.” 

The Danish war has indeed begun, but it is not yet quite significant 
of any result. The Danes, for a moment successfully resistant at Mis- 
sunde, evacuated Schleswig and the Schlei fiord, falling back to Flens- 
burg, and then evacuating that seaport and retiring upon the frontier 
of Jutland. What does it all mean ? We can only watch and be ready, 
without venturing to predict any thing; for we believe the future policy 
and condition of Europe are not foreshadowed by present events. 

English news gives us a canard , or a truth, concerning six rebel war 
steamers now in the Chinese waters. A contemporary gives us the fol¬ 
lowing account of them:— 

“These vessels were fitted out in England, under Sherrard Osborne, an 
English naval captain, and were recruited among the officers and men of her 
Britannic Majesty’s Navy. They were under contract to the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment, but, when they reached China, a disagreement arose between Osborne 
and the Chinese authorities, and the vessels were not delivered, but thrown 
on the market and sold at auction—Osborne, officers, crews, guns and all—to 
Jefferson Davis. It is not unnaturally intimated that Osborne had some slight 
expectation of reaching this result when he left England. Funds for the pur¬ 
chase are said to have been provided in part by the sale of the rebel ram in 
the Clyde, which Earl Russell embargoes. There are now but a few American 
ships in East Indian waters, and it is thought probable that this fleet, in com¬ 
pany with the other rebel pirates, may be destined to attack San Francisco. 
In order to show their respect for British neutrality, the British crew take an 
oath of naturalization as citizens of the Confederacy when the flag changes. 
If, therefore, San Francisco should happen to be burned and plundered, John 
Bull washes his hands of all responsibility.” 

This is a straightforward story, but a little too well gotten up to be 
entirely true. The fact is, England latterly has been behaving so much 
better than at first, that we are beginning to sift such stories with un¬ 
usual care. Six war-steamers savor of “ three black crows.” 

The chances are that the Congress of Sovereigns, proposed by Napo¬ 
leon, will dwindle down to a Congress of Representatives, each brimful 
of national selfishness, and determined to yield nothing to a permanent 
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settlement of vexed questions. “England/ 1 says the “United Service 
Magazine/’ “has nothing to gain, nothing to lose/' but in the some 
paragraph adds, “ no resolution of a Paris Congress will induce her to 
give up Malta, Gibraltar, or Aden." Nothing to lose, forsooth! If Spain 
has any pride left, she will never abandon the hope of Gibraltar. The 
red-coats at Malta are a far greater eye-sore to the Mediterranean Powers 
than the dazzling white stone of her forts; and the Sultan of Muscat— 
an encroaching fellow, by-the-by—will be sauntering up the Red Sea one 
of these days. A Paris Congress may not effect these things; but it is 
rather inconsistent to say England has nothing to lose, and to point out 
at the same time just what she has to lose. 

In a lecture on ships of war, delivered by Mr. E. J. Reed, Chief Con¬ 
structor of the Royal Navy, he says, “I state with the most absolute 
fearlessness and confidence that the Admiralty are now building a cor¬ 
vette from which neither the Alabama nor the Florida could hope to 
escape, and with which the two together could not hope to contend for 
a single hour." Ignorant as we are whether Mr. Reed is “law and gos¬ 
pel" on this point, our only object in quoting this is to commend such 
a project to our own navy. Our pages shall be open to disquisitions and 
discussions on this momentous topic of strength and speed combined, 
and we earnestly invite our naval friends and correspondents to consider 
whether we cannot build a leviathan which could likewise knock the 
vaunted corvette into a cocked hat. 

We quote from Colburn's “United Service Magazine," and acknow¬ 
ledge our indebtedness for the following description of the squadron of 
French iron-clads now at sea:— 

“They are the ships-of-the-line Magenta and Solferino, and the frigates 
Normandie, Invincible, and Couronne. The Magenta and Solferino, which 
were built on the same model, are longer and have a greater breadth of beam 
than any ship in the Imperial Navy. Their lines are remarkably fine, and de¬ 
monstrate the great improvement which has taken place in ship-building in 
Franco of late years. Their forepart, so fine and taper, may be compared to 
a ploughshare intended to open a furrow in the sea, and is armed with an iron 
spur fifteen tons’ weight., of which the point is about four feet under water. 
Every precaution has been adopted to prevent any part of the ship, except the 
spur, from bearing the shock of a collision. The disadvantage of iron ships 
having but one tier of guns was discovered when the Normandie first experi¬ 
enced a heavy sea and was forced to close her port-holes. Had she been 
attacked by an ordinary steamship-of-war under such circumstances, she must 
have been captured. The Magenta and Solferino were, consequently, built 
with a double tier of guns, so that, should their lower port-holes be closed, 
their upper guns will be effective. In consequence of the great weight of the 
armor, the lower tier of guns is reduced to 26 and the upper to 24, which, with 
two on the deck, form altogether 62 guns, and of these 26 may be fired in 
almost any weather. It was further determined to sacrifice the fore and aft 
parts of these ships, and to cover only their centre with shot-proof iron plates. 
Notwithstanding this reduction, the plating still amounts to the enormous 
weight of 900 tons. The powder-magazine, the machinery, and the cockpit, 
are protected by the iron-casting. The great danger to which these ships are 
exposed is their fore and aft part being set on fire by an enemy; but this has 
been anticipated, and part of the crew are specially appointed to act in such 
an emergency. The ships are consequently free from the defects discovered 
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in the iron-cased frigates, and they roll considerably less in a heavy sea. This 
consideration, together with their upper tier of guns, gives these ships, not¬ 
withstanding that their bow and stern are unprotected, a decided advantage 
over the frigates. The frigates Normandie and Invincible are built of timber, 
after the model of the Gloire. Their engine is of 900 horse-power, with eight 
boilers, and they are armed with rifled guns throwing 30-pound shot. The 
Couronne is built on a different plan from the other two. She is of iron and 
timber, and can carry a greater supply of coals than the others, and she is 
armed with 15 guns only. On the deck of each of the frigates is an iron-cased 
tower, intended to shelter the captain and the seamen who are required to re¬ 
main on deck. Their masts and sails, being their most vulnerable parts during 
an action, are reduced to the smallest possible proportions. 

“.During their first trial-trip, neither the Magenta nor the Solferino shipped 
any water, even in the worst weather, and they were able to make from three 
to five knots against the wind. The Normandie, during the same trip, lost her 
jib-boom and her mizzen-topmast, and she shipped so much water that at times 
fears were entertained of her safety in consequence of her fires having been 
extinguished. She likewise lost some of her boats. The Couronne has proved 
herself the best sea-boat of the three frigates.” 

The same journal, in speaking of American news, expresses some 
contemptuous and self-righteous horror at the number of our officers 
‘‘dismissed, cashiered, and removed.” “The fact of twenty-three re¬ 
movals in a single week,” says the editor, “ is a flattering testimony to 
the state of the Federal army.” Did England ever have half a mil¬ 
lion of men and more in the field ? Did she ever have such an emer¬ 
gency? Has she the least idea of the task we have to perform? Does 
she sometimes have to court-martial lieutenant-colonels for cruelty and 
indecency? We should like to compare her record of military punish¬ 
ments with our own, and strike a fair proportion of numbers and emer¬ 
gencies. But this would be impracticable; for we are an outspoken 
people, and the English conceal such facts. 

Mexico may yet, we are pained to say, have Maximilian forced upon 
her. At any rate, the grand duke has gone to Paris to receive the in¬ 
vestiture of crown and sceptre there. 

Then he will try the people with proclamations, and then, perhaps, 
venture over. We fear the day for determined resistance is at an end. 
What our future relations with the country may be will depend upon the 
character of Maximilian's rule, the duration of our own war, and the 
safety of our own frontier. It is bootless to speculate farther. We hoped 
for Mexican success; we reasoned ourselves into believing it must be 
achieved; we have been egregiously disappointed, and now put ourselves 
into the category of the Modern Beatitude,—those who expect nothing. 

The French have blockaded all the Pacific ports, allowing no neutrals 
to enter save the Pacific mail steamers, which touch at Acapulco. 

Let us bring these editorial paragraphs to a close with the expression 
of sincere thanks to our numerous friends of the press. They have 
lavished kind words and kind recognitions of our honest efforts to 
render the “United States Service Magazine” a journal worthy the 
service and the country. Such sincere and discriminating praise stimu¬ 
lates to new exertions; and such we promise in return for the hearty 
encomiums we have received. 
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Instructions to Soldiers and Postmasters. 

An act to amend the law prescribing the articles to be admitted into the mails of the 

United States . 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, in Congress assembled, That articles of clothing, being 
manufactured of wool, cotton, or linen, and comprised in a package not ex¬ 
ceeding two pounds in weight, addressed to any non-commissioned officer or 
private serving in the armies of the United States, may be transmitted in the 
mails of the United States at the rate of eight cents, to be in all cases prepaid, 
for every four ounces, or any fraction thereof, subject to such regulations as 
the Postmaster-General may prescribe. 

Approved, January 22, 1864. 

Post-Office Department, January 26, 1864. 

The foregoing law is published for the information of the public, and espe¬ 
cially for the guidance of postmasters, and is thought to be so full and plain 
that no one can mistake its meaning. Postmasters will, however, bear in mind 
that packages of clothing entitled to pass in the mails— eight ounces for four 
cents —must be manufactured from wool , cotton , or linen y and not exceeding two 
pounds in weight, and must be addressed to a non-commissioned officer or 
private serving in the armies of the United States. Consequently, a package 
addressed to a commissioned officer, or composed of other materials than as 
above specified, such as boots, shoes, &c., if sent by mail, must be prepaid 
by stamps at letter-rates, viz.: three cents for every half-ounce or fraction 
thereof. M. BLAIR, Postmaster-General. 

Department of the Missouri. 

MAJOR-GENERAL SCHOFIELD S ORDER. 

Head-Quarters, Department op the Missouri, 1 
St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 30, 1864. / 

[General Orders No. 18.] 

In compliance with orders from the War Department, I hereby relinquish 
the command of the Department of the Missouri to Major-General W. S. Rose- 
crans, U. S. Vols. In doing so, I desire to express my thanks to the command 
for their good conduct while under my orders, and also to the loyal citizens 
within the limits of the Department, who have so generally accorded a cordial 
support to the measures instituted for their protection and the peace of the 
community. In relinquishing the command, I am proud of the honor of 
having as a successor the general whose brilliant deeds in command of the 
Army of the Cumberland have made his name illustrious. 

J. M. SCHOFIELD, My or-General 

ORDER OF MAJOR-GENERAL ROSECRANS. 

Head-Quarters, Department op the Missouri, 1 
St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 80, 1864. j 

[General Orders No. 19.] 

I. The following extract from General Orders No. 28, War Department, cur¬ 
rent series, is published for the information cf those concerned:— 

By direction of the President of the United States, Major-General W. S. 
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Rosecrans, United States Volunteers, is appointed to the command of the 
Department of the Missouri. 

II. In compliance with the above order, I assume command of this Depart¬ 
ment. 

III. The officers of the Department Staff, except General Schofield’s personal 
Aides, and Major J. A. Campbell, A. A. G., will continue as heretofore until 
further orders. 

IV. The general orders and regulations now in force will continue to govern 
until altered or revoked. 

V. Major Frank S. Bond, A. D. C., Captain J. P. Drouillard, Additional 
A. D. C., Captain R. S. Thomas, A. D. C., are announced as Aides to the general 
commanding. 

VI. In relieving General Schofield, who, in assuming the arduous duties con¬ 
nected with this command, relinquished high prospects of a brilliant career as 
commander of Thomas’s old division in the then opening campaign of the Army 
of the Cumberland, I tender him my compliments for the admirable order in 
which I have found the official business and archives of this Department, and 
my best wishes, as well as hopes, that in his new field of duty he may reap 
that success which his solid merits, good sense, and honest devotion to duty 
and his country so well deserve. 

VII. While commander here, I sincerely trust I shall receive the honest, 
firm, and united support of all true national and Union men of this Depart¬ 
ment, without regard to politics, creed, or party, in my endeavors to maintain 
law and re-establish peace and secure prosperity throughout its limits. The 
past should be remembered only for the lessons it teaches, while our energies 
should be directed to the problem of assuring our future, based firmly on the 
grandeur of our position, and on the true principles of humanity and progress 
to universal freedom, secured by just laws. 

W. S. ROSECRANS, 
Major-General Commanding. 

Offioial Papers without Signatures. 

[General Orders No. 5.] 

January 26, 1864. 

A great number of official papers and returns are received at this office 
without the signatures of the officers by whom they are rendered. 

This carelessness makes necessary much correspondence, and causes much 
delay in the settlement of accounts, as each paper thus deficient has to be 
returned to its author for completion before it can be filed. 

The attention of officers is called to this subject. 

M. C. MEIGS, 

Quartermaster-General United States Army. 

Be trims of Publio Property. 

[General Orders No. 6. ] 

January 29, 1864. 

Commanders of independent batteries, as well as all other officers, are ac¬ 
countable for all public property which may come into their possession from 
any source whatever, and should make returns for it to the proper bureau at 
Washington. 

When company commanders receive public stores from the Quartermaster’s 
Department, and apply them to ordnance purposes, they should take them up 
on their return of ordnance stores made to the Ordnance Bureau. When used 
as quartermaster’s stores, they should make their returns to the Quarter¬ 
master-General’s Office, noting such articles as have been transferred to their 
ordnance returns, that the proper charge may be made against that Depart¬ 
ment. 

The same rule governs with regard to supplies furnished to and received 
from any other Department. * 

M. C. MEIGS, 
Quartermaster - General. 
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Explanation oonoeming Deserters. 

[General Orders No. 7.] 

Quartermaster-General’s Office, 1 
Washington, D. C., February 1, 1864. j 

A circular was issued from the War Department, dated August 28, 1868, 
which reads as follows:— 

War Department, 
Adjutant-General’s Office, 
Washington, D. C., August 28, 1863. 

Sir: —The following instructions, received from the General-in-Chief, are 
furnished for your information and guidance, and are to be strictly observed. 

All men charged with desertion, who belong to regiments whose terms of 
service have expired, shall be examined by a commission of from one to three 
officers, detailed by the officer (not including provost-marshals of enrolment 
districts) under whose command they may be held in confinement, with a view 
to ascertain whether they are actually deserters ; and if it should appear that 
they are not, their cases will bo submitted to the department commander, that 
the penalty of desertion may be remitted without trial, under par. 169, Army 
Regulations, and the men sent to the mustering officer (under General Orders 
108, of 1863) nearest the place of enrolment, to be mustered out of service. 

If the commission should consider them deserters, or the men cannot clear 
themselves of the charge, they will be assigned and sent to one of the regi¬ 
ments from the same State, serving in the same corps or department in which 
the regiments to which they formerly belonged served, for trial, or such dispo¬ 
sition as the division, corps, or department commander may make of them, 
according to regulations, to serve out the time lost by desertion; the regiment 
to be designated by the officer who forwards them, and entered on their de¬ 
scriptive list, or muster or descriptive roll. 

The time to be made good will be the time from the date of desertion to the 
date of joining the regiment to which assigned. 

Provost-marshals of enrolment districts will forward deserters from regi¬ 
ments whose terms of service have expired, in the same maimer as others, 
with a view to carry out the above instructions. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

, 

Assistant Adjutant-General, 

This circular has been transmitted to this office, with the following endorse¬ 
ment :— 

Adjutant-General’s Office, 1 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 28, 1864. / 

Respectfully referred to the Quartermaster-General United States Army. 

This circular appears to be misunderstood. It is not to include deserters 
whose cases are decided upon by officers of the Provost-Marshal General’s De¬ 
partment, and the reward for whose apprehension should be paid on the pro¬ 
vost-marshal’s certificate. Please to instruct officers of the Quartermaster’s 
Department. E. D. TOWNSEND, 

Assistant Adjutant-General 

All officers and agents of the Quartermaster’s Department will be governed 
accordingly. M. C. MEIGS, 

Quartermaster- General. 

Assigned to Duty. 

[Special Order No. 4.] 

January 80, 1864. 

Captain C. H. Hoyt, Assistant Quartermaster Volunteers, having, in compli¬ 
ance with Special Order No. 80, Head-Quarters First Division Second Army 
Corps, reported in person to the Quartermaster-General, is hereby assigned to 
temporary duty in the Quartermaster-General’s office. 

M. C. MEIGS, 
Quartermaster- General . 
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Ordered to Report. 

[Special Order No. 6.] 

January 80, 1864. 

Captain E. L. Hartz, Assistant Quartermaster United States Army, baring, 
in compliance with orders, reported at this office in person for duty, will pro¬ 
ceed at once to Chattanooga, and report to Lieutenant-Colonel L. C. Easton, 
Chief Quartermaster, for service in the field. 

M. C. MEIGS, 
Quartermaster- General . 

Instructions to Quartermasters in regard to Barracks. 

[General Orders No. 3.] 

January 21. 

All officers of the Quartermaster’s Department having charge of barracks or 
quarters occupied by troops will send to this office, immediately after receipt 
of this order, drawings showing the location, extent, and construction of the 
buildings. 

These drawings should embrace a ground-plan, a vertical section showing 
the general style and mode of construction, and, if it can be obtained, a sketch, 
either made by hand or by the photograph, giving a general view of the bar¬ 
racks from some one point. 

If a photograph, it should not be mounted on stiff paper, but should ba 
upon thin paper. 

These drawings, except the photographic sketch, should be on sheets of 
paper not less than twelve by twenty inches, size of one half-sheet of common 
buff envelope-paper, which may be used for the purpose. 

On the back of each drawing should be written a description, in the follow¬ 
ing form:— 

United States Q. M. Department, 

Barracks, State of New York, 

County of Columbia. 

Location, five miles north of Hudson, on the North River Railroad. 

Capacity, 3600 men and officers. 

Stables for 800 horses. 

Material, rough boards set upright and battened. 

Roof, shingles. 

Built, May, 1862. 

Condition, good. 

Occupied, 19th January, 1864, by 2700 drafted men and the 16th Regiment 
of New York Volunteer Cavalry, 800 strong, with 800 horses. 

This information is needed for immediate use. 

The drawings should be prepared from the working drawings of the con¬ 
structor, or from measurement by some competent person or draughtsman, 
mechanic, or clerk, whoso services may be available, and they should be made 
in duplicate; one copy to be retained by the officer, the other to be sent by 
mail to this office. 

The drawings should be simple and inexpensive, but should give plans of 
every building occupied by the troops and under direction of the Quarter¬ 
master’s Department. 

Those officers who have already furnished drawings will report to this office 
the date under which they forwarded them, and will furnish the information 
called for above, and refer to the drawings already supplied, instead of send¬ 
ing new drawings, unless some addition or alteration in the buildings renders 
new drawings necessary. 

M. C. MEIGS, 
Quartermaster - General . 

Difimi88al8. 

For the Week ending January 23, 1864. 

M%jor Nathan A. Brown, 45th Kentucky Volunteers, to date January 23,1864. 
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Surgeon William H. Thayer, 14th New Hampshire Volunteers, to date Janu¬ 
ary 8, 1864. 

First Lieutenant Charles Steck, Battery A, Pennsylvania Artillery, to date 
October 21, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant Rollin D. Gray, 18th Missouri Volunteers, to date Janu¬ 
ary 23, 1864. 

Dismissals Confirmed. 

The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases have been 
confirmed:— 

First Lieutenant and Adjutant B. H. C. Koelman, Independent ^Battalion 
New York Volunteers, to date December 29, 1863. 

Captain Moses Washburne, 3d Regiment Engineer Corps d’Afrique, to date 
January 20, 1864. 

Captain C. W. Rudyard, 133d New York Volunteers, to date January 2, 1864. 
First Lieutenant and Acting Adjutant V. P. Mason, 22d Indiana Volunteers, 
to date January 1, 1864. 

For the Week ending January 30, 1864. 

Miyor R. W. Caldwell, lgt Ohio Heavy Artillery, to date January 26, 1864. 
Captain George A. Armstrong, 7th Michigan Cavalry, to date January 27, 
1864. 

Captain Lucien H. Southard, 2d New York Cavalry, to date January 28,1864. 
First Lieutenant Joseph Y. Vincent, Regimental Quartermaster 1st Tennessee 
Volunteers, to date January 26, 1864. 

First Lieutenant Samuel Taylor, 1st Ohio Heavy Artillery, to date January 

26, 1864. 

First Lieutenant John Van Stan, Michigan Provost-Guard, to date January 

27, 1864. 

First Lieutenant J. A. Greeley, 17th Massachusetts Volunteers, to date Janu¬ 
ary 4, 1863. 

First Lieutenant John F. Trumbull, 21st Connecticut Volunteers, to date 
January 28, 1864. 

First Lieutenant George Friedlein, 4th Missouri Cavalry, to date January 

28, 1864. 

Second Lieutenant George M. Rice, Jr., 2d Massachusetts Heavy Artillery, 
to date January 26, 1864. 

Second Lieutenant James H. Berry, 14th Kansas Cavalry, to date January 
27, 1864. 

The following officers, to date January 4, 1864, for the causes mentioned, 
having been published officially and failed to appear before the Commission:— 

Absence without leave , as officially reported on the rolls of their regiments y and 

otherwise. 

Surgeon J. R. Leal, 144th New York Volunteers. 

Captain W. A. Comi, 8th Pennsylvania Cavalry. 

Captain W. W. Mayne, 4th New Hampshire Volunteers. 

Assistant Surgeon E. W. Buck, 81st New York Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant W. H. Jones, 18th Pennsylvania Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant J. K. Treux, 1st Michigan Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant W. W. Gibson, 76th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Desertion. 

First Lieutenant William B. Johnson, 50th New York Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Ramsey M. Kilgore, 18th Illinois Volunteers. 

Absence without proper authority. 

Second Lieutenant John W. Reikerd, 4th Maryland Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant Louis Schenk, 41st New York Volunteers. 

Dismissals Revoked. 

The orders of dismissal in the following cases have been revoked:— 

Captain W. C. Goff, Assistant Quartermaster of Volunteers. 
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Assistant Surgeon W. H. Wiser, 2d New York Artillery, and he is discharged 
by resignation, as of the date of the order of dismissal. 

Assistant Surgeon James Moore, 17th Pennsylvania Cavalry, he having been 
previously discharged on tender of resignation. 

First Lieutenant William R. Harmount, 27th Connecticut Volunteers, and he 
is honorably discharged as of the date of the order of dismissal. 


Restored to Commission. 

The following officers heretofore dismissed are restored, provided the vacan¬ 
cies have not been filled by the Governors of their respective States:— 
Captain Robert McConnell, 150th New York Volunteers. 

Assistant Surgeon W. S. Bell, 43d Ohio Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant J. G. Brandt, 75th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 


Dishonorably Discharged. 

Second Lieutenant George W. Sherman, 20th Connecticut Volunteers, on 
tender of resignation on account of incompetency. 

For the Week ending February 6, 1864. 

Captain William W. Eaton, 2d Iowa Cavalry, to date February 1, 1864. 
Captain Michael Ryan, 4th Missouri State Militia, to date February 1, 1864. 
Assistant Surgeon Coridon Morrow, 43d Ohio Volunteers, to date November 
2, 1863. 

First Lieutenant F. B. Diffenbacher, Quartermaster 2d Iowa Cavalry, to date 
February 1, 1864. 

Second Lieutenant Daniel Hall, 2d Iowa Cavalry, to date February 1, 1864. 
The following officers, to date January 11, 1864, for the causes mentioned, 
having been published officially and failed to appear before the commission:— 

Failing to report at Seminary Hospital , Georgetown, D. C., on expiration of leave 

of absence. 

Lieutenant-Colonel James M. Stevens, 55th Ohio Volunteers. 

Absence without leave, as reported by the rolls of their regiments, and otherwise. 

Captain Peter Casey, 90th Illinois Volunteers. 

Captain G. W. Smith, 7th New Jersey Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant F. Skeete, 42d New York Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant E. S. Foster, 1st Iowa Cavalry. 

Dismissals Revoked. 

The orders of dismissal in the following cases have been revoked:— 

Colonel Joseph Gerhardt, 45th New York Volunteers, he having been pre¬ 
viously honorably discharged on tender of resignation. 

Captain William D. Reitzel, 2d Pennsylvania Reserves. 

Captain W. C. Newberry, 81st New York Volunteers; and they have been 
honorably discharged as of the date of the orders of dismissal. 


Restored to Commission, 

The following officers are restored, provided the vacancies have not been 
filled by the Governors of their respective States:— 

Captain Alexander H. McHenry, 13th Pennsylvania Cavalry. 

Captain William R. Hays, 11th Illinois Cavalry. 

Dishonorable Discharge Revoked. 

The order dishonorably discharging Captain Ralph 0. Ives has been revoked, 
and he is restored, provided the vacancy has not been filled by the Governor 
of his State. 
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Exemption from Dismissal. 

War Department, 

Adjutant-General’s Office, l 

Washington, February 8, 1864. J 

The following-named officers, charged with offences and heretofore published, 
are exempt from being dismissed the service of the United States, the Military 
Commission instituted by Special Orders No. 68, current series, from the War 
Department, having reported that satisfactory defence has been made in their 
respective cases, viz.:— 

Assistant Surgeon John C. Carter, 4th Maryland Volunteers. 

Colonel T. L. Allen, 5th Wisconsin Volunteers. 

Major A. Paldi, 1st Michigan Cavalry. 

Lieutenant S. C. Smith, 1st Maine Cavalry. 

Lieutenant T. A. Boice, 6th New York Cavalry. 

Lieutenant M. S. Smith, 16th Maine Volunteers. 

Lieutenant R. B. Sowers, 1st Virginia Cavalry. 

Assistant Surgeon U. Gilman, 12th New Jersey Volunteers. 

Chaplain M. E. Wilson, 10th New York Artillery. 

Second Lieutenant A. U. Moore, 126th Ohio Volunteers. 

Colonel J. F. Stanton, 67th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 

Medical Department. 

ORDERED. 

Surgeon D. L. Magruder, Medical Purveyor at Louisville, Ky., has been 
ordered to repair to Washington, D.C., to testify before the Hammond Court- 
Martial, now in session in that city. 

Hospital Steward William Steinmetz, U. S.A., has been relieved from duty 
at Carlisle Barracks, Pa., and ordered to report to the Surgeon-General’s Office 
for duty. 

Surgeon M. K. Hogan, United States Volunteers, has been ordered to report 
in person without delay to Surgeon Thomas Antisell, United States Volunteers, 
President of the Army Medical Board now in session in Washington, D.C., 
for duty on said board, and to Surgeon R. 0. Abbott, U. S. A., for duty attend¬ 
ing sick and wounded officers in Washington. 

Surgeon Josiah Curtis, United States Volunteers, has been relieved from 
duty in the Department of the Susquehanna, and ordered to report in person 
without delay to Assistant Surgeon-General Wood at Louisville, Ky., for duty 
in the field. 

Surgeon Enoch Pearce, United States Volunteers, now in hospital at Cincin¬ 
nati, Ohio, has been ordered to report in person without delay to Assistant 
Surgeon-General R. C. Wood, U. S. A., for assignment to hospital duty. 

Surgeon B. Cloak, United States Volunteers, has been relieved from duty at 
Camp Dennison, Cincinnati, Ohio, and ordered to report in person without 
delay to Assistant Surgeon-General R. C. Wood, at Louisville, Ky., for duty. 

Hospital Stewards John Cross, G. W. Cummings, and William H. Bricker have 
been relieved from duty in Washington, D. C., and ordered to report in person 
without delay to Surgeon Ebenezer Swift, U. S. A., Medical Director of the 
Department of the South, for duty. 

Surgeon A. K. Smith, U. S.A., has been ordered to return to Philadelphia 
and resume his duties there while not actually engaged as witness before the 
Hammond Court-Martial now in session in Washington, D. C., the judge-advo¬ 
cate to be the judge as to the propriety of his proceeding to Philadelphia * v 
remaining subject to call. 

Medical Inspector John Wilson, U. S. A., has been ordered to proceed to 
Detroit, Michigan, on inspection duty. 

Surgeon Henry Jones, United States Volunteers, has been relieved from duty 
in the Army of the Potomac, and ordered to report in person without delay to 
the commanding general of the Department of the Susquehanna, for assign¬ 
ment to duty. 
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Surgeon Frederick Hayden, United States Volunteers, has been relieved from 
duty in the Department of the South, and ordered to report in person without 
delay for duty to Lieutenant-Colonel A. C. Hamlin, Medical Inspector of the 
Department of Washington. 

Assistant Surgeon Samuel Adams, U. S. A., has been relieved from duty with 
Surgeon-General Hammond, and ordered to report in person to the Acting 
Surgeon-General, for assignment to duty. 

First Lieutenant Lewis H. Bowen, 6th Rhode Island Artillery, and Second 
Lieutenant Andrew J. Holbrook, 5th Massachusetts Volunteers, have been 
appointed Assistant Commissaries of Musters by Major-General Peck, subject 
to the approval of the President. 

Surgeon C. A. Cawgill, United States Volunteers, has been designated by the 
Medical Director of the Department of Virginia and North Carolina as Acting 
Medical Inspector of the Army and District of North Carolina. 

HONORABLY DISCHARGED. 

Surgeon Edward W. Owen, Sickles Cavalry, New York Volunteers, has been 
honorably discharged the service, to enable him to accept the appointment of 
Surgeon of the 16th New York Cavalry. 

Hospital Steward R. De Witt Birch, U. S. A., has been honorably discharged 
the service. 

Assistant Surgeon William Thorndike, 34th Massachusetts Volunteers, has 
been honorably discharged the service, at the request of the Governor of 
Massachusetts, to enable him to accept the appointment of Surgeon of the 30th 
Massachusetts Volunteers. 

RESTORED. 

Assistant Surgeon Simon C. Sanger, 6th New York Cavalry, dismissed Nov. 
20, 1863, has been restored to his former position, provided the vacancy has 
not been filled. 


REVOKED. 

So much of special orders No. 399 of the War Department, Sept. 6, 1863, as 
dismissed Assistant Surgeon James Moore, United States Volunteers, have been 
revoked, he having been previously discharged upon tender of his resignation. 

DISMISSED. 

Surgeon Wm. H. Thayer, 14th New Hampshire Volunteers. 

RESIGNED. 

Surgeon Robert C. Stiles, United States Volunteers. 

Surgeon Richard C. Stiles, U. S. A. 

Sentences of Courts-Martial. 

Medical Cadet Joseph Welch, to be dishonorably discharged the service. 

Andrew Laypole, alias Isadore Leopold, charged with being a spy, to be 
hung. 

First Lieutenant Eugene Frossard, 6th New York Veteran Volunteers, to be 
cashiered.' 

Second Lieutenant William J. C.Willison, 6th New York Veteran Volunteers, 
to be cashiered for drunkenness, conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentle¬ 
man, and breach of arrest. 

Second Lieutenant F. B. Wakefield, Co. M, 16th Illinois Cavalry, has been 
acquitted upon the charge of shooting at, with attempt to kill, private Joseph 
Ambell, of the same regiment. 

Corporal F.W. Lanferseick, Co. D, 106th Ohio Volunteers, to be shot to death 
at Gallatin, Tenn., for desertion. 

Captain Richard H. Crupper, Co. H, 15th Kentucky Volunteers, to be 
cashiered. 

First Lieutenant Edward Clemmens, Co. H, 15th Kentucky Volunteers, to 
be dishonorably dismissed the service. 

Second Lieutenant Frederick Smith, 1st Nebraska Volunteers, to be dia- 
missed the service. 
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Second Lieutenant John Dinsbier, 1st Regiment Missouri State Militia, to be 
dismissed the service. 

First Lieutenant Thomas Dunbar, Co. B, 165th New York Volunteers, to be 
dismissed the service. 

Captain C. E. Baldwin, Co. B, unassigned Pennsylvania Volunteers, to be 
dismissed the service. 

Private Matthew Hayden, Co. A, 5th United States Cavalry, to forfeit all 
pay and allowances now due or that may become due him, and to be confined 
at hard labor for the period of five years, wearing a ball weighing twelve 
pounds, for desertion. 

Private Walter Sheets, Co. B, 2d United States Cavalry, to forfeit all pay and 
allowances now due or that may become due him, to be indelibly branded on 
the left hip with the letter D, one and a half inches long, in presence of his 
regiment, and to be confined at hard labor, with a ball aud chain attached to 
one of his legs, for the space of ten years. 

First Lieutenant C. H. Liinskey, 12th New York Cavalry, to be reprimanded 
in General Orders, and to forfeit two months’ pay. 

Captain James C. W’hite, 2d Massachusetts Artillery, to be reprimanded in 
General Orders, for absence without leave, conduct prejudicial to good order 
and military discipline, and disobedience of orders. 

Captain Hugh Harkins, Co. G, 3d Pennsylvania Reserves, to be dismissed the 
service, for conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman. 

Colonel Jacob Van Zandt, 91st New York Volunteers to be dismissed the 
service, for conduct to the prejudice of good order and military discipline, 
and disrespectful language to his superior officer. 

Captain W. S. Grantsyn, Co. H, 140th Now York Volunteers, to be cashiered 
for making a false return of his company. Upon the recommendation of Major- 
General Meade, the President has commuted the sentence to forfeiture of pay 
proper for a period of six months. 

Private Philip D. Atkins, to be shot to death with musketry, for desertion. 
General Gillmore has, upon the recommendation of the commanding officer 
of the accused, commuted the sentence to forfeiture of all pay and allowances 
now due or that may become due him, except his necessary food and clothing, 
to make good the time lost by his desertion, and to be confined at hard labor, 
under charge of a guard, at Fort Clinch, Florida, during the period for which 
his services are due the United States. 

Second Lieutenant Alfred M. Hutchinson, 1st Arkansas Cavalry, to be dis¬ 
missed the service. 

Captains John H. Paynter and William H. Crockett, and Second Lieutenant* 
E. J. Burrors and Luther D. Potter, 6th Missouri Cavalry, to be dismissed the 
service for mutiny. 

First Lieutenant Robert Porter, Co. B, 7th Missouri Volunteers, to be dis¬ 
missed the service. 

Lieutenant-Colonel W. Babcock, 75th New York Volunteers, to be dismissed 
the service, for conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman. General 
Banks, upon the statements of his brigade and division commanders, has 
remitted the sentence, and has ordered him to be returned to duty. 

Personal Items. 

Major-General Meade, having recovered from serious illness, has returned 
to the command of the Army of the Potomac. 

Major-General Keyes was in Boston, on a short visit, during the early part of 
February. 

Major-General John A. McClernand arrived at St. Louis on the 3d ult., on 
his way to join his new command in General Banks's Department. 

Major-General Gillmore has left Hilton Head, to join the expedition to Jack¬ 
sonville, Florida. 

Major-General John A. Logan left Huntsville, Alabama, with the 15th Army 
Corps on the 6th ult., bound southward. 

Major-General Philip H. Sheridan has been ordered to reinforce Genera] 
Schofield at Knoxville with two divisions. 
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Major-General Rosecrans, appointed to the command of the Department of 
the Missouri, has established his head-quarters at St. Louis. 

Major-General Steele is engaged in preparing his army for a forward move¬ 
ment into the Red River country. 

Major-General Stoneman and staff have joined the Army of the Cumberland 
at Chattanooga. 

Major-General Schofield, who relieves General Foster, left Nashville on the 
3d of February, for Knoxville, accompanied by Adjutant-General Lorenzo 
Thomas. 

Major-General Burnside, while in Boston, was honored with a complimentary 
banquet, prepared by order of the most distinguished citizens. 

Major-General 0. 0. Howard received a magnificent ovation while enjoying 
a brief furlough at his home in Augusta, Maine, during the past month. 

Major-General Peck threw up his furlough when hearing of the movements 
of the rebels, and returned immediately to his command at Newbern, North 
Carolina. 

Brigadier-General John Beatty, of Ohio, has resigned his command in the 
Army of the Cumberland. 

Brigadier-General J. M. Shackleford, of Kentucky, has resigned his cavalry 
command in the Department of the Ohio. 

Brigadier-General Joshua T. Owen, commanding the Second Brigade, Second 
Division, in Major-General W. S. Hancock’s Corps,—the famous Second,—is to 
command a division in the same corps. 

Brigadier-General McNeil is relieved by Brigadier-General Thayer of the 
command of the post at Fort Smith, Arkansas. 

Brigadier-Generals Stevenson and Brayman were at Cairo, Illinois, on the 
6th of February. 

Brigadier-General Wood, from General Thomas’s army, arrived at Louisville 
on the 6th ult., to attend the Crittenden-McCook Court of Inquiry. 

Colonel Gaul, commanding the Albany (New York) barracks, has been pre¬ 
sented with a handsome sword, together with belt, sash, and a pair of Colt’s 
revolvers. 

Colonel Clarence Buell, 169th New York, has resigned on account of con¬ 
tinued ill health. 

Captain Francis M. Cooley has been appointed captain of the 11th Infantry, 
Regulars, stationed at Alexandria, Virginia. 

Colonel John F. Miller, 29th Indiana Volunteers, is President of the Mili¬ 
tary Commission in the Department of the Cumberland. 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. A. Rand has been commissioned colonel of the 4th 
Massachusetts Cavalry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Otto Harhaus is promoted to the colonelcy of the Harris 
Light Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant James S. McVey is detailed from the 3d New York Artillery, 
and joins the staff of Major-General Peck as aide-de-camp. 

Surgeon C. A. Cowgill, U. S. Volunteers, has been designated as Acting 
Medical Inspector of the District of North Carolina. 


Officers of the United States Army in the Bebel Banks. 

Secretary Stanton furnishes the following list of regular officers in the 
U. S. A. who have left the service since 1860. The majority, by resignation or 
desertion, left the Union cause to take part in the rebellion. Of the two hun¬ 
dred and seventy-seven, two hundred and forty-two resigned, twenty-six were 
dismissed, and nine were dropped from the rolls. The subjoined list embraces 
the names of those known to have linked their fortunes with the rebels. 

Armstrong, Francis C., Captain, 2d Dragoons. 

Archer, James J., Captain, 9th Infantry. 

^irmistead, L. A., Captain and Brevet Major, 6th Infantry. 

Adams, John, Captain, 1st Dragoons. 

Armistead, F. S., First Lieutenant, 10th Infantry. 

Alexander, E. P., Second Lieutenant, Engineers. 

Anderson, CharleB D., First Lieutenant, 4th Artillery. 
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Anderson, R. H., Second Lieutenant, 9th Infantry. 

Anderson, R. H., Captain, 2d Dragoons. 

Alexander, J. B. S., Second Lieutenant, 9th Infantry. 

Anderson, S. S., Captain and Brevet Major, 2d Artillery. 

Anderson, G. B., First Lieutenant, 2d Dragoons. 

Boggs, William R., First Lieutenant, Ordnance. 

Beall, William N. R., Captain, 1st Cavalry. 

Brown, John A., Captain, 4th Artillery. 

Brewer, R. H., First Lieutenant, 1st Dragoons. 

Baker, Lawrence S., First Lieutenant, Mounted Rifles. 

Barton, Seth M., Captain, 1st Infantry. 

Blake, E. D., Captain, 8th Infantry. 

Blair, William B., Captain, Commissary Department. 

Beckham, Robert F., Brevet Second Lieutenant, Engineers. 

Brewer, Charles, Assistant Surgeon U. S. A. 

Beall, Lloyd J., Paymaster U. S. A. 

Borland, Harold, Brevet Second Lieutenant, 5th Infantry. 

Bee, Barnard E., Captain, 10th Infantry. 

Bradfute, William R., Captain, 2d Cavalry. 

Burtwell, John R. B., Second Lieutenant, 1st Cavalry. 

Beauregard, P. G. T., Captain and Brevet Major, Engineers. 

Claiborne, Thomas J., Captain, Mounted Rifles. 

Crittenden, George B., Lieutenant-Colonel, Mounted Rifles. 

Collins, Charles R., Brevet Second Lieutenant, Topographical Engineers 
Cooke, John R., First Lieutenant, 8th Infantry. 

Corley, James L., First Lieutenant, 6th Infantry, 

Chilton, Robert H., Paymaster U. S. A. 

Cosby, George B., First Lieutenant, 2d Cavalry. 

Cabell, William L., Captain and Assistant Quartermaster. 

Cooper, Samuel M., Second Lieutenant, 1st Artillery. 

Cooper, Samuel, Colonel and Adjutant-General. 

Carr, George W., First Lieutenant, 9th Infantry. 

Cole, Robert G., First Lieutenant, 8th Infantry. 

Dunavant, John, Captain, 10th Infantry. 

Davidson, Henry B., Captain, 1st Dragoons. 

Deshler, James, First Lieutenant, 10th Infantry. 

De Lagnel, Julius A., First Lieutenant, 2d Artillery. 

De Saussure, William D., Captain, 1st Cavalry. 

Deas, George, Brevet Major and Assistant Adjutant-General. 

De Leon, David C., Surgeon U. S. A. 

Elzey, Arnold, Captain, 2d Artillery. 

Ewell, Richard S., Captain, 1st Dragoons. 

Echols, William H., Brevet Second Lieutenant, Topographical Engineers. 
Evans, Nathan G., Captain, 2d Cavalry. 

Field, Charles W., Captain, 2d Cavalry. 

Forney, John H., First Lieutenant, 10th Infantry. 

Ferguson, Samuel W., Second Lieutenant, 1st Dragoons. 

Frazer, John W., Captain, 9th Infantry. 

Fauntleroy, Thomas T., Colonel, 1st Dragoons. 

Grayson, John B., Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel, Commissary Department. 
Gilmer, Jeremy F., Captain, Engineers. 

Guild, Lafayette, Assistant Surgeon U. S. A. 

Gardner, William M., Captain, 2d Infantry. 

Garnett, Richard B., Captain, 6th Infantry. 

Gatlin, Richard C., Major, 5th Infantry. 

Gardner, Franklin, Captain, 10th Infantry. 

Gorgas, Josiah, Captain, Ordnance Department. 

Gibbes, Wade H., Brevet Second Lieutenant, 2d Cavalry. 

Garnett, Robert S., Major, 9th Infantry. 

Gill, William G., First Lieutenant, 4th Artillery. 

Hill, James H., First Lieutenant, 10th Infantry. 

Hill, Ambrose P., First Lieutenant, 1st Artillery. 

Hill, Henry, Paymaster U. S. A. 
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Hoxton, Llewellyn G., Brevet Second Lieutenant, Ordnance Department. 
Holloway, Edmunds B., Captain, 8th Infantry. 

Huger, Benjamin, Major and Brevet Colonel, Ordnance Department. 
Haskell, Alexander M., Second Lieutenant, 1st Infantry. 

Huger, Frank, Second Lieutenant, 10th Infantry. 

Heth, Henry, Captain, 10th Infantry. 

Haden, John M., Assistant Surgeon U. S. A. 

Hallonquist, James H., Second Lieutenant, 4th Artillery. 

Hood, John B., First Lieutenant, 2d Cavalry. 

Holmes, Theophilus H., Major, 8th Infantry. 

Hill, Robert C., Second Lieutenant, 5th Infantry. 

Huse, Caleb, First Lieutenant, 1st Artillery. 

Hardee, William J., Lieutenant-Colonel, 1st Cavalry. 

Iverson, Alfred, Jr., First Lieutenant, 1st Cavalry. 

Ives, Joseph C., First Lieutenant, Topographical Engineers. 

Jackson, William H., Second Lieutenant, Mounted Rifles. 

Jones, John M., Captain, 7th Infantry. 

Johnson, Edward, Captain and Brevet Major, 6th Infantry. 

Jordan, Thomas, Captain and Assistant Quartermaster. 

Johnston, Albert S., Colonel and Brevet Brigadier-General, 2d Cavalry. 
Jackson, Andrew, Jr., Second Lieutenant, 1st Cavalry. 

Johnston, Joseph E., Quartermaster-General U. S. A. 

Jones, Samuel, Captain, 1st Artillery. 

Jones, David R., Brevet Captain and Assistant Adjutant-General. 

Jones, Thomas M., First Lieutenant, 8th Infantry. 

JoneB, Walter, First Lieutenant, 1st Infantry. 

James, George S., First Lieutenant, 4th Artillery. 

Jackson, Andrew, First Lieutenant, 3d Infantry. 

Loring, William W., Colonel, Mounted Rifles. 

Lee, Fitzhugh, First Lieutenant, 2d Cavalry. 

Longstreet, James, Paymaster U. S. A. 

Lee, Stephen D., First Lieutenant, 4th Artillery. 

Lay, George W., Captain and Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel, 6th Infantry. 
Lockett, Samuel H., Brevet Second Lieutenant, Engineers. 

Lomax, Lunsford L., First Lieutenant, 1st Cavalry. 

Long, Armistead L., First Lieutenant, 2d Artillery. 

Long, John 0., First Lieutenant, 2d Infantry. 

Lee, George W. C., First Lieutenant, Engineers. 

Lee, William F., Second Lieutenant, 2d Infantry. 

Little, Henry, Captain, 7th Infantry. 

Lee, Robert E., Colonel, 1st Cavalry. 

Maury, Dabney H., Captain and Assistant Adjutant-General. 

Myers, Abraham C., Captain and Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel, and Assistant 
Quartermaster. 

Mackall, William W., Brevet Major and Assistant Adjutant-General. 

Martin, James G., Brevet Major and Assistant Quartermaster. 

McNeill, Henry C., Second Lieutenant, Mounted Rifles. 

Mercer, John T., Second Lieutenant, 1st Dragoons. 

McCown, John P., Captain, 4th Artillery. 

Meade, Richard K., Jr., Second Lieutenant, Engineers. 

Merchant, Anderson, First Lieutenant, 2d Artillery. 

McLean, Eugene E., Captain and Assistant Quartermaster. 

Marmaduke, John S., Second Lieutenant, 7th Infantry. 

Magruder, John B., Captain and Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel, 1st Artillery. 
Mullins, John, First Lieutenant, 2d Dragoons. 

Minter, Joseph F., First Lieutenant, 2d Cavalry. 

Major, James P., Second Lieutenant, 2d Cavalry. 

McIntosh, James, Captain, 1st Cavalry. 

McLaws, Lafayette, Captain, 7th Infantry. 

Maclin, Sackfield, Paymaster U. S. A. 

Moore, Samuel P., Surgeon U. S. A. 

Montgomery, Alexander B., Second Lieutenant, 4th Artillery. 

Magruder, William J., Captain, 1st Chvalry. 
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Northrop, Lucius B., Captain, 1st Dragoons. 

O’Bannon, Lawrence W., First Lieutenant, 3d Infantry. 

Pickett, George E., Captain, 9th Infantry. 

Pegram, John, First Lieutenant, 2d Dragoons. 

Pemberton, John C., Captain and Brevet Major, 4th Artillery. 

Pender, William D., First Lieutenant, 1st Dragoons. 

Ramseur, David P., Assistant Surgeon U. S. A. 

Robertson, Beverly H., Captain, 2d Dragoons. 

Rains, Gabriel J., Lieutenant-Colonel, 5th Infantry. 

Reynolds, Samuel II., First Lieutenant, 1st Infantry. 

Reynolds, Frank A., Brevet Second Lieutenant, 2d Dragoons. 

Riley, Edward B. D., Second Lieutenant, 4th Infantry. 

Ransom, Robert, Captain, 1st Cavalry. 

Rich, Lucius L., First Lieutenant, 6th Infantry. 

Rhett, Thomas G., Paymaster U. S. A. 

Rice, Olin F., Second Lieutenant, 6th Infantry. 

Ruggles, Daniel, Captain and Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel, 5th Infantry. 
Reynolds, Alexander W., Captain and Assistant Quartermaster. 

Stevenson, Carter L., Captain, 5th Infantry. 

Smith, Martin L., Captain, Topographical Engineers. 

Sibley, Henry H., Major, 1st Dragoons. 

Steele, William, Captain, 2d Dragoons. 

Stuart, James E. B., Captain, 1st Cavalry. 

Smith, Larkin, Captain and Brevet Major, 8th Infantry 
Steen, Alexander E., First Lieutenant, 3d Infantry. 

Saunders, John S., Second Lieutenant, Ordnance Department. 

Steuart, George H., Captain, 1st Cavalry. 

Smith, E. Kirby, Major, 2d Cavalry. 

Smith, William D., Captain, 2d Dragoons. 

Slaughter, James E., First Lieutenant, 1st Artillery. 

Stith, Donald C., Captain, 5th Infantry. 

Taylor, John G., First Lieutenant, 8th Infantry. 

Tyler, Charles H., Captain, 2d Dragoons. 

Twiggs, David E., Brigadier-General and Brevet Major-General U. S. A. 

Van Dorn, Earl, Major, 2d Cavalry. 

Villepigue, John V., First Lieutenant, 2d Dragoons. 

Williams, William 0., First Lieutenant, 2d Cavalry. 

Withers, John, Captain and Assistant Adjutant-GeneraL 

Wayne, Henry C., Captain and Brevet Major, Quartermaster’s Department. 

Williams, Solomon, Second Lieutenant, 2d Dragoons. 

Walker, Henry H., First Lieutenant, 6th Infantry. 

Winder, John H., Major and Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel, 3d Artillery. 
Washington, T. A., First Lieutenant, 1st Infantry. 

Winder, Charles S., Captain, 9th Infantry. 

Williams, Thomas G., First Lieutenant, 1st Infantry. 

White, Moses J., Brevet Second Lieutenant, Ordnance Department. 

Whiting, William H. C., Captain, Engineers. 

Welcker, William T., First Lieutenant, Ordnance Department. 

Waddy, John R., First Lieutenant, 4th Artillery. # 

Wilcox, Cadmus M., Captain, 7th Infantry. 

Walker, William T. H., Major and Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel, 10th Infantry. 
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Regular tfaug. 

Ordered. 

Feb. 10.—Commodore H. H. Bell, detached from the West Gulf Blockading 
Squadron, and granted two months’ leave. 

Feb. 11.—Commodore II. K. Thatcher, detached from the command of the 
Colorado. 

Feb. 1.—Captain F. B. Ellison, ordered to report to the Secretary of War for 
such duty as he may assign. 

Jan. 28.—Commander J. P. Bankhead, ordered to the command of the Iosco 
(third rate). Commander J. B. Creighton, detached from command of the 
Mahaska, and ordered to return North. 

Feb. 6.—Commander A. J. Drake, ordered to the command of the Iosco. 
Commander J. P. Bankhead, detached from command of the Iosco, and to com¬ 
mand the Otsego. 

Feb. 8.—Commander J. H. Spotts, ordered to report to Rear-Admiral 
Gregory. 

Feb. 10.—Commander E. R. Colhoun, ordered to command the Saugus (third 
rate). 

Jan. 26.—Lieutenant-Commander W. K. Mayo, detached from the command 
of the Kanawha. 

Jan. 28.—Lieutenant-Commander E. E. Potter, ordered to the De Soto. 

Feb. 4.—Lieutenant-Commander Samuel Magaw, detached from the com¬ 
mand of the Commodore Read, and ordered to the command of the Mahaska. 

Feb. 6.—Lieutenant-Commander James Stillwell, ordered to report to Rear- 
Admiral Gregory. Lieutenant-Commander J. E. Dehaven, detached from 
command of Sebago, and one month’s leave. Lieutenant-Commander J. E. 
Mitchell, ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 

Feb. 9.—Lieutenant-Commander T. S. Eastman, detached from the South 
Atlantic Blockading Squadron, and ordered to the Potomac Flotilla. 

Feb. 10.—Lieutenant-Commander W. K. Mayo, ordered to report to Rear- 
Admiral Gregory. Lieutenant-Commander R. W. Scott, ordered to the com¬ 
mand of the Maumee. 

Jan. 26.—Lieutenant Allen V. Reed, ordered to the Tuscarora. Lieutenant 
Joshua Bishop, detached from the Tuscarora, and waiting orders. 

Jan. 26.—Lieutenant W. H. Barton, detached from the Jamestown, and 
ordered to return home by earliest conveyance. 

Jan. 28.—Lieutenant Charles L. Franklin, ordered to the Iosco. 

Feb. 10.—Lieutenant S. D. Greene, detached from special duty at New York, 
and ordered to the Iroquois. Lieutenant H. E. Mullan, detached from the 
Naval Academy, and ordered to the Mendota. 

Feb. 11.—Lieutenant B. F. Day, detached from the Colorado. Lieutenant 
H. W. Miller, detached from the Colorado. 

Jan. 26.—Ensign Charles F. Blake, ordered to his final examination. 

Jan. 27.—Ensign Frederick Pearson, ordered to the Jamestown. 

Feb. 6.—Ensign Charles F. Blake, ordered to the Brooklyn. 

Feb. 10.—Acting Ensign W. K. Wheeler, ordered to the Iroquois. Ensign 
W. W. Maclay, ordered to the Ticonderoga. Ensign A. S. Crowninshield, 
ordered to the Ticonderoga. Ensign A. H. McCormick, ordered to the Iro¬ 
quois. 

Feb. 4.—Midshipman E. T. Woodward, detached from the Cyane, and ordered 
home. 
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Feb. 8.—Midshipman H. R. Bigelow, granted four months’ leave, with per¬ 
mission to visit Europe. 

Jan. 19.—Assistant Surgeon J. H. Tinkham, detached from the Ohio, and 
ordered to the Alleghany. 

Jan. 20.—Passed Assistant Surgeon H. C. Nelson, detached from the Naval 
Hospital, New York, and ordered to the Pawnee. Assistant Surgeon N. H. 
Adams, ordered to the Cimarron (third rate). Surgeon Stewart Kennedy, de¬ 
tached from the Ticonderoga, and ordered to the Wachusett. Surgeon A. 
Schriver, detached from the Wachusett, and ordered to duty as Recorder of 
the Naval Medical Board in session at Philadelphia. 

Jan. 21.—Surgeon Wm. E. Taylor, detached from the Iroquois, and ordered 
to the Tuscarora, to relieve Surgeon R. C. Dean. 

Jan. 23.—Assistant Surgeon B. H. Kidder, detached from the Marblehead, 
and ordered North. Assistant Surgeon J. McD. Rice, detached from the Eutaw, 
and ordered to the Richmond, to relieve Assistant Surgeon J. D. Murphy, 
ordered North. Assistant Surgeon C. H. Perry, detached from the Kennebec, 
and ordered North. Assistant Surgeon C. H. Page, ordered to the Eutaw. 

Jan. 26.—Assistant Surgeon C. J. S. Wells, detached from the Niagara, and 
waiting orders. Assistant Surgeon E. Kershner, detached from the New Iron¬ 
sides, and ordered to the Passaic. Assistant Surgeon Henry C. Eckstein, de¬ 
tached from the Passaic, and ordered to the New Ironsides. Assistant Surgeon 
S. W. Abbot, ordered to the Niagara. 

Jan. 28.—Surgeon W. M. King, ordered to the Wachusett, vice Surgeon 
Kennedy. 

Feb. 6.—Surgeon John Rudenstein, ordered to the Roanoke. Assistant Sur¬ 
geon C. J. S. Wells, ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. Assistant Surgeon 
N. L. Bates, detached from Mississippi Squadron, and ordered to the Naval 
Laboratory. Surgeon Robert Woodworth, detached from the Roanoke, and 
ordered as a member of the Retiring Board, at Marine Barracks, New York, 
vice Surgeon George Maulsby, ordered to the Brooklyn. Assistant Surgeon 
N. H. Adams, ordered to the Canonicus. 

Feb. 9.—Assistant Surgeon H. M. Welles, detached from the Ohio, and 
ordered to the Chelsea Hospital, vice Passed Assistant Surgeon Job Corbin, 
ordered to the Onondaga. 

Feb. 11.—Assistant Surgeon A. Hudson, ordered to the Naval Asylum, Phila¬ 
delphia. Assistant Surgeon A. W. H. Hawkins, detached from the Colorado. 
Assistant Surgeon M. Chalmers, detached from the Colorado. 

Jan. 25.—Paymaster George Plunkett, ordered to the New Ironsides, to re¬ 
lieve Paymaster A. W. Russell. 

Feb. 6.—Assistant Paymaster A. S. Kenney, detached from the South Caro¬ 
lina, and ordered to return North and settle his accounts. 

Feb. 11.—Paymaster W. H. H. Williams, detached from the Colorado, and 
ordered to settle accounts. 

Feb. 11.—Chief Engineer R. M. Bartleman, detached from the Colorado. 

Feb. 1.—First Assistant Engineer S. F. Savage, detached from the Tacony. 

Jan. 26.—Second Assistant Engineer M. Cuthbert, detached (sick) from the 
Pequot. 

Jan. 27.—Second Assistant Engineer Francis Cronin, ordered to the Chick- 
opee. 

Jan. 28.—Second" Assistant Engineer William Musgrave, ordered to special 
duty at New York. 

Feb. 6.—Second Assistant Engineer H. C. Mcllvaine, detached from the 
Augusta, and ordered to the Ticonderoga. Second Assistant Engineer George 
W. Rogers, detached from the Augusta, and ordered to the Ticonderoga. 
Second Assistant Engineer Albert Murray, ordered to the Chenango. 

Feb. 8.—Second Assistant Engineer George W. Sensner, detached from the 
Minnesota, and one month’s leave. Second Assistant Engineer S. W. Oragg, 
ordered to the Shamrock. 
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Feb. 10.—Second Assistant Engineer F. Cronin, detached from the Chickopee, 
and ordered to the Pontiac. 

Feb. 11.—Second Assistant Engineer J. H. Morrison, detached from the 
Colorado. Second Assistant Engineer T. J. McDaniels, detached from the 
Roanoke, and ordered to the Maumee. 

Jan. 26.—Third Assistant Engineer George W. Geddes, detached (sick) from 
the Pequot. 

Jan. 26.—Third Assistant Engineer A. G. Bonsall, ordered to the Chickopee. 

Feb. 9.—Third Assistant Engineer D. M. Egbert, detached from the Ascutney, 
and ordered to the Chickopee. 

Feb. 10.—Third Assistant Engineer Wiliiam Pollard, ordered to the Chicko¬ 
pee. Third Assistant Engineer Philip H. White, ordered to the Shamrock. 

Jan. 26.—Carpenter C. Jordan, detached from the North Carolina, and 
ordered to the Ohio. Boatswain Z. Whitmarsh, detached from the Saratoga, 
and ordered to the Princeton. Boatswain P. J. Miller, ordered to the Saratoga. 

Feb. 4.—Gunner George Fouse, detached from the Nereus, and ordered to 
the Saranac, to relieve Gunner Jos. Swift. 

Feb. 11.—Carpenter 0. H. Gerry, detached from the Marion, and ordered to 
the Saratoga. Gunner R. H. Cross, detached from the Colorado. Sailmaker 
W. N. Maull, detached from the Colorado. Boatswain A. M. Pomeroy, detached 
from the Colorado. Carpenter John A. Dixon, detached from the Colorado. 

Resignations Accepted. 

Jan. 19.—Midshipman S. J. Cowen. 

Jan. 21.—Midshipman Thos. S. Woodruff. 

Feb. 6.—Midshipman James C. Hutchinson. 

Feb. 6.—Midshipman Augustus Clason. 

Dismissed. 

. Tan. 26.—Midshipman W. H. Cole. 


foolttnteer Nang. 

Feb. 6.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Amos P. Foster, detached from the 
command of the Daylight, and ordered to the command of the Shockokon. 
Acting Volunteer Lieutenant A. N. Gould, ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 

Feb. 9.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant W. D. Roath, detached from the com¬ 
mand of the Bohio. 

Feb. 11.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant W. C. Rogers, ordered to command 
the Iuka. 

Jan. 21.—Acting Master George Ferris, ordered to the Cornubia. Acting 
Master Henry Lelar, detached from the Rendezvous, New York, and ordered to 
the North Carolina. 

Jan. 22.—Acting Master William Hedger, ordered to the Mattabesett. 

Jan. 23.—Acting Master Geo. W. Caswell, ordered to the U. S. Steamer St. 
Lawrence. Acting Master E. Lewis, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Canonicus. 
Acting Master John J. Rogers, detached from the Neptune, and ordered to 
command the Buckthorn. 

Jan. 26.—Acting Master E. E. Pendleton, ordered to the Pocahontas. 

Jan. 27.—Acting Master Elijah Ross, detached from the Oneida, and ordered 
North. Acting Master C. P. Washburne, detached (sick) from the Kansas. 
Acting Master W. H. Winslow, detached from the Gem of the Seas, and 
ordered to an iron-clad. Acting Master Henry Churchill, detached from the 
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Admiral, and wait orders. Acting Master P. J. Hargous. ordered to the Ad¬ 
miral. Acting Master E. S. Goodwin, detached from the St. Lawrence, and 
ordered to the Kansas. 

Jan. 28.—Acting Masters E. M. Keith and C. E. Hawkins, detached from the 
Vanderbilt. 

Jan. 29.—Acting Master Henry Eaton, detached from the Lancaster, and 
ordered to return to the United States. 

Feb. 1.—Acting Master William Hedger, detached from the Mattabesett, and 
ordered to the Saco. Acting Master F. T. King, detached from the Pensacola, 
and ordered home. 

Feb. 2.—Acting Master John F. Dearborn, detached from the J. P. Jackson, 
and ordered home. 

Feb. 3.—Acting Master H. J. Rogers, detached from the Potomac Flotilla, 
and ordered to Bureau of Navigation. 

Feb. 4.—Acting Master N. Kirby, detached from the South Atlantic Blockad¬ 
ing Squadron. Acting Master W. Leo Hays, ordered to the Onondaga. 

Feb. 6.—Acting Master J. E. Stannard, detached from the Commodore 
Perry. Acting Master J. J. Rogers, detached from command of the Buck¬ 
thorn, and ordered to Mississippi Squadron. Acting Master W. Godfrey, 
ordered to command the Buckthorn. 

Feb. 8.—Acting Master Henry Churchill, ordered to command the Circassian. 

Feb. 9.—Acting Master Charles B. Dahlgren, ordered to the Onondaga. 
Acting Master Phineas Leach, ordered to the Ohio. Acting Master A. S. 
Megathlin, detached from the Flambeau. Acting Master R. G. Lelar, ordered 
to the North Carolina. 

Feb. 10.—Acting Master Charles F. Langley, Ordered to the Tecumseh. 

Feb. 11.—Acting Master W. 0 Lundt, ordered to the Nereus. Acting Master 
Thomas Hanrahan, detached from the Colorado. Acting Master Newell Gra¬ 
ham, ordered to the Iuka. 

Promoted for Good Service , Sfc. 

Jan. 21.—Acting Master Samuel B. Washburn, to Acting Volunteer Lieu¬ 
tenant. 

Jan. 22.—Acting Ensign F. R. Webb, commanding U. S. Steamer Fah Kee, 
promoted to Acting Master. 

Feb. 3.—Acting Master C. W. Wilson, of the U. S. Steamer Metacomet, to 
Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. 

Feb. 4.—Acting Master Charles J. Gibbs, of the U. S. Steamer Richmond, to 
Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. 

Feb. 5.—Acting Master W. R. Browne, commanding U. S. Steamer Restless, 
to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. 

Feb. 8.—Acting Master W. F. Redding, of the U. S. Steamer Glaucus, to 
Acting Master. 

Appointed Acting Ensigns , and ordered to the School-Ship Savannah. 

Jan. 19.—Israel E. Lovett. 

Jan. 20.—Lawrence Webber and William G. Jones. • 

Jan. 23.—C. T. Dickman, W. M. Armstrong, S. C. Norton, Jr., H. W. Brackett. 

Jan. 26.—.John Small. 

Feb. 1.—John J. Moule. 

Feb. 5. —J. N. Crocker. 


Appointed Acting Ensigns. 

Jan. 20.—B. 0. Law, U. S. Steamer Canandaigua, and Frank Millett, U. 8. 
Steamer Marblehead. 

Jan. 21.—J. B. F. Smith, U. S. Steamer Seneca. 

Jan. 27.—Andrew A. Ward, and ordered to the U. S. Steamer Vandalia. 

Jan. 28.—P. J. Markoe, South Atlantic Blockading Squadron. J. E. Harvey, 
U. S. Steamer Daffodil. F. A. O’Conner, U. S. Steamer Minnesota. A. J. 
Brower, U. 8. Steamer Tritonia. Benj. F. Morris, U. S. Steamer Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Feb. 2.—P. P. Hawk, Charles Welles, Roger Farrell, and Isaac A. Abbot, 
and ordered to the West Gulf Blockading Squadron. 
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Feb. 6.—Thomas Tierney, U. S. Steamer Wanderer. Otis A. Thompson, 
East Gulf Squadron. James H. Barry, U. S. Steamer Pursuit. W. Carter, 
U. S. Steamer Canandaigua. 

Jan. 21.—Acting Ensign R. Sommers, detached from the North Carolina, 
and ordered to the Tacony. Acting Ensign J. D. Hademan, detached from the 
Tacony, and ordered to the Conemaugh. 

Jan. 22.—Acting Ensign J. G. Green, ordered to the Wyalusing. 

Jan. 23.—Acting Ensign C. S. Barney, detached from the command of the 
Buckthorn, and ordered to the Neptune. Acting Ensign F. L. Harris, ordered 
to the Canonicus. 

Jan. 26.—Acting Ensign John Butler, detached from the North Carolina, and 
ordered to the Merrimac. 

Jan. 27.—Acting Ensign H. W. Wells, ordered to the Gem of the Seas. 
Acting Ensign Hans J. Ipsen, detached (sick) from the Grand Gulf. Acting 
Ensign S. G. Sluyter, detached from the command of the Tulip, and ordered 
to the North Atlantic Squadron. 

Jan. 28.—Acting Ensigns L. Wight and S. Bilden, detached from the Van¬ 
derbilt. 

Jan. 29.—Acting Ensign W. H. McLean, detached from the Commodore 
Perry, and ordered to the Calypso. Acting Ensign E. S. Keyser, detached 
from the Vanderbilt, and ordered to the Iosco. Acting Ensign I. J. McKinley, 
detached from the Montauk, and ordered home. 

Feb. 8.—Acting Ensign Charles J. Goodwin, detached from the Commodore 
Barney. 

Feb. 9.—Acting Ensigns F. Millett and G. A. Harriman, detached from the 
Marblehead, and ordered to the Cornubia. Acting Ensign John Parry, de¬ 
tached from the Ohio, and ordered to the Cherokee. Acting Ensigns Theodore 
F. De Luce and A. T. Parsons, ordered to the Cherokee. 

Feb. 11.—Acting Ensigns Henry Arey and B. B. Knowlton, detached from 
the Colorado, and ordered to the Nereus. Acting Ensign F. P. Bibbs, de¬ 
tached from the Colorado, and ordered to the Cornubia. 

Appointed Acting Master's Mates. 

Jan. 21.—Charles Grieve, ordered to the U. S. Steamer 0. M. Pettit. Ed¬ 
ward T. Masier, ordered to the U. S. Steamer 8tettin. 

Jan. 22.—Randall M. Cornell, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Mercedita. 

Jan. 23.—Charles F. Gordon, ordered to the U. S. Steamer J. L. Davis. 

Jan. 25.—James M. Clark, W. D. Gregory, G. H. Moore, Wm. J. Lewis, and 
Daniel Parsons, and ordered to the West Gulf Blockading Squadron. Robert 
Spavin, Jr., ordered to the U. S. Steamer Aries. H. Walters, ordered to the 
Potomac Flotilla. 

Jan. 28.—G. N. Armstrong, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Iosoo. 

Jan. 29.—.Tames James, ordered to the North Atlantic Blockading Squadron. 

Feb. 1.—B. G. Studley, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Young Rover. 

Feb. 6.—John Evans, ordered to the Potomac Flotilla. 

Feb. 11.—Edward A. Sibell, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Ticonderoga. 

Appointed Acting Master's Mates , and ordered to the School-Ship Savannah . 

Jan. 20.—John P. Fisher, John H. Williams, and Wm. H. Orney. 

Jan. 21.—Frederick H. Dyer. 

Jan. 22.—A. M. Rivers and John W. Duncan. 

Jan. 23.—Henry J. Winde, John Bremore, Louis H. Brown, Lemuel P. Cook, 
F. R. Iftschke, Rufus H. Hopkins, and Richard F. Hartford. 

Jan. 26.—Israel E. Lovett. 

Jan. 26.—B. F. Robinson, H. D. Packard, and H. A. Mayo. 

» Tan. 27.—George Steen, John Wolstenholme, and Frederick Hesslewood. 

Jan. 28.—Thomas H. Wheeler. 

Jan. 80.—M. J. Burnes. 

Feb. 8.—Charles F. Purrington. 

Feb. 6. —George Mackay, Charles F. Hull, and John W. Thode. 

Feb. 8. —W. W. Gregg. 
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Jan. 19.—Acting Master’s Mate C. A. Trundy, detached from the command 
of the Narcissus. 

Jan. 22.—Acting Master’s Mate G. H. French, detached (sick) from the 
Conemaugh. 

Jan. 28.—Acting Master’s Mates W. S. Johns, C. Danenhower, and J. W. San¬ 
derson, detached from the Vanderbilt. Acting Master’s Mate Henry Wyman, 
ordered to the Iosco. 

Jan. 29.—Acting Master’s Mate Wm. Thompson, detached from the Delaware, 
and ordered to the Calypso. Acting Master’s Mate Theodore A. Comstock, 
ordered to the Iosco. 

Feb. 1.—Acting Master’s Mate Charles H. Chase, ordered to the Saratoga. 

Feb. 2.—Acting Master’s Mate David Axe, detached from the James S. Cham¬ 
bers, and ordered North. 

Feb. 4.—Acting Master’s Mate James H. Williams, ordered to the Wateree. 
Acting Master’s Mate Henry Walters, detached from the Potomac Flotilla, and 
ordered to Mississippi Squadron. Acting Master’s Mate George H. Disley, de¬ 
tached from the Eugenie, and ordered home. 

Feb. 6.—Acting Master’s Mate Charles O’Neill, detached from the Delaware, 
and ordered to the Valley City. Acting Master's Mate John Maddock, detached 
from the Hunchback, and ordered to the Valley City. 

Feb. 9.—Acting Master’s Mate William Ross, ordered to the Cornubia. 

Feb. 10.—Acting Master’s Mate John Leeds, detached from the Katahdin, 
and ordered home. 

Feb. 11.—Acting Master’s Mate William Farley, detached from the Marble¬ 
head, and ordered to the Iosco. Acting Master’s Mate Leon Bryant, detached 
from the Colorado, and ordered to the Iuka. Acting Master’s Mate W. G. 
Perry, detached from the Colorado, and ordered to the Nereus. Acting Mas¬ 
ter’s Mate C. H. Littlefield, detached from the Colorado, and ordered to the 
Nereus. Acting Master’s Mate A. 0. Child, detached from the Colorado, and 
ordered to the Nereus. Acting Master’s Mate J. L. Vennard, detached from 
the Colorado, and ordered to the Cornubia. 

Appointed Acting Assistant Surgeons. 

Jan. 23.—A. D. Tubbs, and ordered to the U. S. Steamer North Carolina; 

K. H. Bancroft, and ordered to the U. S. Steamer Ohio. 

Jan. 27.—Albert R. Rice, and ordered to the U. S. Steamer Ohio. 

Jan. 28.—J. R. Layton, and ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 

Feb. 2.—Henry L. Gibbs and P. H. Pursell, and ordered to the U. S. Steamer 
Princeton; J. F. Alleyn, and ordered to the U. S. Steamer Ohio. 

Feb. 9.—E. T. T. Marsh, and ordered to the North Carolina. 

Feb. 10.—H. C. Van Gieson, and ordered to the Montgomery; John G. Dear¬ 
born, and ordered to the Cornubia. 

Feb. 11.—George S. Eddy, and ordered to the Ohio. 

Jan. 21.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Daniel C. Burleigh, ordered to the North 
Carolina. Acting Assistant Surgeon Henry Shaw, detached from the Pawnee, 
and ordered to the U. S. Steamer Ethan Allen. Acting Assistant Surgeon Jos. 
E. Barbour, detached from the Iron Age. 

Jan. 23.—Acting Assistant Surgeon George W. Hatch, detached from the 
Neptune, and ordered to the Kennebec. Acting Assistant Surgeon S. B. Ken¬ 
ney, detached from the Galena, and ordered to the Marblehead. Acting As¬ 
sistant Surgeon George P. Wright, ordered to the Galena. 

Jan. 28.—Acting Assistant Surgeons L. H. Willard and J. W. Hamilton, de¬ 
tached from the Vanderbilt. 

Feb. 4.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Henry L. Gibbs, detached from the 
Princeton, and ordered to the Chippewa. Acting Assistant Surgeon A. R. Rice, 
detached from the Ohio, and ordered to the Calypso. Acting Assistant Surgeon 

L. H. Kendall ordered to the Commodore Hull. Acting Assistant Surgeon G. 
W. Gale, ordered to the Mattabesett. Acting Assistant Surgeon S. B. Kenney, 
detached from the Marblehead, and ordered to the South Atlantic Blockading 

qiiadron. Acting Assistant Surgeon J. J. Sowerby, detached from the Glau- 

iS and ordered to the Merrimac. Acting Assistant Surgeon D. C. Burleigh, 
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detached from the North Carolina, and' ordered to the Augusta. Acting Assist¬ 
ant Surgeon G. H. Marvin, ordered to the Glaucus. 

Feb. 5.—Acting Assistant Surgeon T. S. Keith, detached from the Peterhoff, 
and ordered to the Cimarron. Acting Assistant Surgeon J. F. A. Adams, 
detached from the Ohio, and ordered to the Nereus. Acting Assistant Surgeon 
P. H. Pursell, detached from the Princeton, and ordered to the Southfield. 

Feb. 9.—Acting Assistant Surgeon E. T. J. Marsh, detached from the North 
Carolina, and ordered to the Cherokee. Acting Assistant Surgeon M. H. Kol- 
lock, detached from the Brandywine, and ordered to the Pequot. Acting As¬ 
sistant Surgeon L. R. Boyce, detached from the Underwriter, and ordered to 
the Peterhoff. 

Feb. 11.—Acting Assistant Surgeon George C. Webber, detached from the 
Kensington, and ordered to the Commodore Barney. Acting Assistant Sur¬ 
geon James Kinnier, detached from the Commodore Barney, and ordered to 
the Brandywine. 

Appointed Acting Assistant Paymasters. 

Jan. 20.—A. P. Eastlake, Robert W. Allen, and Danforth P. Wright. 

Jan. 21.—Horace L. Hopkins. 

Jan. 22.—Charles Cowley, George W. Allen, and John C. Osterloh. 

Jan. 30.—J. Q. Barton. 

Feb. 2.—George Work. 

Feb. 3.—R. F. Goodman and W. C. Robins. 

Feb. 4.—A. G. Lathrop. 

Feb. 5.—Henry K. App. 

Feb. 6.—Charles Louks. 

Feb. 8.—Phineas S. Towle and John C. Sawyer. 

Jan. 23.—Acting Assistant Paymaster L. L. Scovell, ordered to the Matta- 
besett. 

Jan. 27.—Acting Assistant Paymaster J. T. Wildman, ordered to the Mer- 
rimac. 

Jan. 28.—Acting Assistant Paymaster W. 0. Jube, ordered to the Kanawha. 
Acting Assistant Paymaster E. S. Clark, ordered to the Aroostook. Acting 
Assistant Paymaster R. W. Allen, ordered to the Albatross. Acting Assistant 
Paymaster W. L. Darling, detached from the Arizona, and ordered home. Act¬ 
ing Assistant Paymaster George R. Martin, detached from the Albatross, and 
ordered home. Acting Assistant Paymaster W. L. Pynchon, detached from the 
Aroostook, and ordered home. Acting Assistant Paymaster L. L. Penneman, 
detached from the Kanawha, and ordered home. 

Jan. 30.—Acting Assistant Paymaster D. P. Wright, ordered to the Pursuit, 
to relieve Acting Assistant Paymaster D. P. Shuler. 

Feb. 2 .—Acting Assistant Paymaster C. H. Hill, ordered to the Iosco. 

Feb. 4.—Acting Assistant Paymaster L. L. Scovell, detached from the Matta- 
besett, and ordered to the Iosco. Acting Assistant Paymaster Henry C. Meade, 
ordered to the Mattabesett. 

Feb. 6.—Acting Assistant Paymaster A. McVay, ordered to the Kingfisher, 
to relieve Acting Assistant Paymaster N. W. Blakeman. Acting Assistant Pay¬ 
master Samuel T. Browne, ordered to the Onondaga. 

Feb. 6.—Acting Assistant Paymaster S. N. Tanner, ordered to the South 
Carolina, to relieve Assistant Paymaster A. S. Kenney. Acting Assistant Pay¬ 
master H. S. Hopkins, ordered to the Marigold, to relieve Acting Assistant 
Paymaster C. A. Cable. Acting Assistant Paymaster A. Esenwein, ordered to 
the Stars and Stripes, to relieve Acting Assistant Paymaster J. J. Pratt. Act¬ 
ing Assistant Paymaster G. B. Tripp, ordered to the Arizona, to relieve Acting 
Assistant Paymaster W. L. Darling. Acting Assistant Paymaster W. N. Wat- 
mough, ordered to the Nereus. Acting Assistant Paymaster R. P. Lisle, 
ordered to the Canonicus. 

Feb. 10.—Acting Assistant Paymaster W. M. Whittemore, ordered to the 
Cherokee. 

Appointed Acting First Assistant Engineers. 

Feb. 8.—S. R. Brummage, and ordered to the Cornubia. 

Feb. 8.—Rodney Nichols, and ordered to the Otsego. 
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Feb. 10.—Cornelius Carr, and ordered to the Calypso. 

Jan. 26.—Acting First Assistant Engineer L. H. Floury, detached from the 
Cornubia. and ordered to the Cherokee. 

Jan. 29.—Acting First Assistant Engineer D. C. Chester, detached (sick) 
from the Sangamon. 

Feb. 1.—Acting First Assistant Engineer John L. Peake, detached (sick) 
from the Memphis. 

Feb. 10.—Acting First Assistant Engineer John F. Pick, detached (sick) from 
the Monticello. 

Feb. 11.—Acting First Assistant Engineer Charles L. Carty, detached from 
the Maratanza, and ordered to the Patuxet. Acting First Assistant Engineer 
J. W. Farrell, detached from the Wyandotte, and ordered to the Tallapoosa. 

Appointed Acting Second Assistant Engineers. 

Jan. 19.—Andrew McTurk, and ordered to the U. S. Steamer Cactus. 

Jan. 21.—Benjamin James, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Grand Gulf. 

Jan. 22.—Job* M. Barrow, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Britannia; George 
R. Dunkley, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Wyandotte. 

Jan. 23.—Henry T. Wilcox, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Proteus. 

Jan. 28.—Hugh Rafferty, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Kansas. 

Feb. 1.—John P. Farrer, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Canonicus; Robert 
0. Dennett, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Ceres; James W. Milstead, ordered 
to the U. S. Steamer" King Philip; J. M. Middleton, ordered to the Pacific 
Squadron. 

Feb. 3.—A. M. Sawtell, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Augusta. 

Feb. 9.—William H. Tate, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Winona; Thomas 
Dobbs, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Howquah; Henry S. Walcott, ordered to 
the U. S. Steamer Cherokee; William Otley, ordered to the U. S. Steamer 
Otsego; E. D. Merritt, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Cornubia. 

Feb. 11.—John McEwen, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Montgomery. 

Jan. 19.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Robert Pallett, detached from 
the King Philip, and ordered to the Saco. 

Jan. 20.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Joseph Codling, ordered to the 
Heliotrope. 

Jan. 25.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer John Carven, ordered to the 
Malvern. 

Jan. 27.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer F. A. Hutchinson, ordered to 
the Canonicus. 

Jan. 28.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer W. F. Warburton, ordered to 
the Pocahontas. 

Feb. 2.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer J. C. Mockabee, detached from 
the J. P. Jackson, and ordered home. 

Feb. 4.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer W. W. Tunis, detached from the 
Pcterhoff, and ordered to the Banshee. 

Feb. 6.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Rodney Nichols, detached from 
the Chenango, and ordered to the Otsego. 

Appointed Acting Third Assistant Engineers. 

Jan. 19.—John W. Harnett, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Cactus; Wm. G. 
Brown, ordered to the U. S. Steamer King Philip; Joseph V. Horn, ordered to 
the U. S. Steamer Tritonia. 

Jan. 20.—Henry H. Oliver, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Cactus; Levi Lord, 
ordered to the U. S. Steamer Grand Gulf. 

Jan. 23.—James McNabb, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Iosco. 

Jan. 25.—Sanford Currin, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Katahdin; Wm. 
Tredway, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Baltimore. 

Jan. 20.—Henry Ritter, ordered to the U. 8. Steamer Minnesota; Thos. A. 
Cunningham, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Merrimac. 

Jan. 27.—Henry P. Stults, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Magnolia; William 
Collier, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Ossipee. 

Jan. 28.—H. C. Jewett, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Pink. 
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Jan. 29.—Jacob Hencke, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Fort Henry. 

Jan. 30.—Chas. A. Dorset and C. M. S. Gerry, ordered to the U.S. Steamer Iosco. 

Feb. 2.—Benjamin F. Sanborn, ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. 

Feb. 6.—William B. Allen, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Nereus. 

Feb. 6.—Albert Beyse, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Otsego. 

Feb. 9.—Patrick Maloney, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Circassian; John 
Gilmore, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Cherokee; Samuel H. Linn, ordered to 
the U. S. Steamer Shamrock; Geo. K. Offerman, ordered to the U. S. Steamer 
Otsego; F. E. Thofing, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Otsego; A. J. Sanborn, 
ordered to the U. S. Steamer Cherokee; 0. T. Hill, ordered to the U. S. Steamer 
Cornubia; F. W. Rocoe, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Harvest Moon. 

Feb. 10.—Geo. W. Keller, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Rhode Island. 

Feb. 11.—D. R. McElroy, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Mendota; George W. 
Grier, ordered to the U. S.‘ Steamer Somerset. 

Jan. 19.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer William J. Moffit, detached from 
the Niphon, and ordered to the Saco. 

Jan. 27.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Horace F. Brown, ordered to the 
Shamrock. 

Feb. 1.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer William H. Tate, detached from 
the Henry Brinker, and ordered to the Winona. 

Feb. 2.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer A. J. Homan, detached from the 
Augusta, and ordered to the Sweet Brier. 

Feb. 6.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer John P. Cloyd, detached from the 
Circassian, and ordered to the Saco. 

Feb. 9.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer F. H. Thurbcr, detached from the 
Circassian, and ordered to the Cherokee. 

Appointments and Orders—Acting Gnnners, Ac. 

Jan. 22.—John McCaffrey, appointed Acting Gunner of the U. S. Steamer 
Mattabcsett. 

Jan. 26.—A. Fisk, appointed Acting Gunner, and ordered to the West Gulf 
Blockading Squadron; A. S. Soaper, appointed Acting Gunner, and ordered 
to the U. S. Steamer Florida. 

Jan. 28.—Theo. M. Benton, appointed Acting Gunner, and ordered to the 
U. S. Steamer Iosco. 

Feb. 4.—Acting Gunner John McCaffrey, detached from the Mattabesett, and 
ordered to the Nereus. 

Feb. 9.—Wm. H. Pearce, appointed Acting Gunner, and ordered to the Proteus. 

Resignations Accepted. 

Jan. 23.—Acting Ensign Stephen Bolles. 

Jan. 26.—Acting Gunner James Nash. 

Jan. 30.—Acting Assistant Paymaster A. A. Pancoast, and Acting Third 
Assistant Engineer Samuel A. Dean. 

Feb. 1.—Acting Assistant Paymaster D. Leach, Jr. 

Feb. 2.—Acting Assistant Surgeons R 0. Mason and S. N. Fisk. 

Feb. 3.—Acting Ensign S. S. Beck, and Acting Assistant Surgeon W. A. 
Watson. 

Feb. 4.—Acting Assistant Surgeon C. F. P. Hildreth. 

Feb. 6.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant H. M. Gregory. 

Feb. 8.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer R. H. Shultis; Acting Assistant 
Paymaster R. G. Bunce; Acting Masters Charles Folsom and Thomas King. 

Feb. 9.—Acting Ensign S. J. Butler. 

Feb. 10.—Acting Assistant Surgeon D. F. Lincoln; Acting Master’s Mate 
W. P. Henry. 

Jan. 28.—Acting Master’s Mate Guy Morrison. 

Jan. 30.—Acting Master’s Mate E. J. Hensley. 

Appointments Revoked. 

Jan. 26.—Acting Master W. H. Bullis; Acting Ensign William Wardrop. 

Jan. 28.—Acting First Assistant Engineer Edward Eldredge. 
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Jan. 30.—Acting Master Thomas W. Johnson, from the 26th February, 1862. 
Feb. 1.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Robert de Cordy. 

Feb. 2.—Acting Master’s Mate W. F. Buel. 

Feb. 4.—Acting Master T. Andrews. 

Feb. 6.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer William G. Smoot. 

Feb. 10.—Acting Third Engineer Jas. Curran; Acting Ensign Jno. W. Lewis. 
Feb. 11.—Acting Master’s Mate Joseph T. Morse. 

Dismissed. 

Feb. 3.—Acting Gunner J. A. Cummins. 

Jan. 26.—Acting Masters Mate George K. Knowlton. 

Mississippi Squadron. 

Appointed Acting Masters. 

Jan. 25.—William Ferguson. 

Jan. 27. —John Powell. 

Jan. 29. —Patrick Donelly. 

Appointed Acting Ensigns. 

Jan. 26.—Howard Hale and Ed. C. Huggins. 

Jan. 28.—.James A. Kilby; John Conden, and Mahlon G. Bailey. 

Jan. 80.—M. L. Wheeler and William Sill. 

Appointed Acting Master's Mates. 

Jan. 19.—Charles F. Beall. 

Jan. 20.—Daniel Maloney; Horace B. Sprague; Henry Studebaker; Joseph 
Graham. 

Jan. 26.—Thomas Crawford and Charles White. 

Jan. 30.—Stephen A. Park. 

Feb. 1.—Jos. S. Reddish and De Witt C. Morse. 

Appointed Acting First Assistant Engineers. 

Jan. 26.—William Paul, Jr. 

Jan. 30.—Walker Y. Scdam. 

Appointed Acting Second Assistant Engineers. 

Jan. 20.—John Austin. 

Jan. 21.—Thomas Neely. 

Jan. 26.—J. M. Hymen and J. B. Atwood. 

Jan. 29.—A. H. Tyler. 

Appointed Acting Third Assistant Engineers. 

Jan. 26.—William Single; J. T. Slack. 

Appointed Acting Gunners. 

Jan. 26.—William E. Keys. 

Jan. 28.—John D. Purdy. 

Appointed Acting Carpenters. 

Jan. 27.—Charles Poplar. 

Feb. 1.—William C. Stiver. 

Resignations Accepted. 

Jan. 20.—Acting First Assistant Engineer G. W. Crawford. 

Jan. 25.—Acting Ensign Henry Hawkins. 

Jan. 30.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer D. L. Winton. 

Appointments Revoked. 

Jan. 26.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer W. E. Quinn. 

Jan. 26.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer L. Cook, 

Feb. 3.—Acting Master J. J. Stapleton. 
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WHAT THE NAVY HAS DONE DURING THE WAR. 

BY W. V. MCKEAN. 

For every folio printed about the operations of the Navy, 
there are at least twenty concerning the operations of our armies. 
Indeed, these figures rather understate than overstate the pro¬ 
position. The books devoted to the battles, campaigns, ope¬ 
rations, &c. of the land forces of the United States during the 
present war already crowd the shelves in our libraries; and, 
while this respectable array is promised an early reinforcement 
of scores of additional volumes, the forthcoming recruits to our 
naval bibliographical forces muster but a few meagre units. But 
no one should infer, from this disproportion of book and news¬ 
paper notoriety between the land and naval forces, that there is 
any such disparity in the amount and value of the services per¬ 
formed by those arms respectively. Any such inference would 
be a capital error. 

Our armies are concentrated in heavy masses, operating 
against other heavy masses of the enemy, and they are near 
to us, either absolutely or by daily and almost hourly contact 
through the agency of the telegraph. Per contra , the Navy is 
extended and scattered over not less than five thousand miles 
of coast and river line, with no great adverse fleets to focalize 
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its operations; and it is, moreover, separated from us by the sea. 
These are the causes which keep army-operations in the fore¬ 
ground of public observation, while those of the Navy have to 
be sought for in the details of the dim and distant perspective. 

To contribute something towards reducing the disproportion 
of public notice above indicated is the purpose of this paper, a 
purpose to be effected without indulging in comparisons, espe¬ 
cially of the kind so justly stigmatized as odious. 

When in March and April, 1861, the rebellion, as a dreadful 
reality, burst upon the powerful but incredulous and unready 
North, the United States—the first maritime Power of the world 
—had a navy of seventy-six vessels, all told, of which there were 
but forty-two in commission. Of the latter, nearly all were 
abroad; and the entire force of seamen to man the available vessels 
which might be hurried into commission for home service was just 
two hundred and seven, counting all that could be mustered in 
all the ports and receiving-ships of the Atlantic coast. It was 
with such a force, so scattered, so inaccessible for immediate ser¬ 
vice, so meagre in matSriel , so utterly deficient of men, that the 
Navy in April, 1861, undertook the duty of enforcing the Ex¬ 
ecutive proclamation which at that time declared the whole coast 
from the Chesapeake to the Rio Grande to be under blockade. 

This is the proper stand-point from which to consider the 
services performed by the Navy. For a time the blockade was, 
of course, deficient. The little force of the old navy was very 
active; a new navy was rapidly extemporized from the merchant 
marine; it was promptly equipped and manned; but the line of 
its operations was extended beyond any precedent in history. 
Hence the wonder now is that the blockade at the outset could 
have been half so effective as it was. With the increasing force 
came augmenting difficulties for the Navy to combat. The com¬ 
merce cut off by the blockade was the richest and most im¬ 
portant that had ever been placed under interdict in the history 
of war. Millions of the working-classes of England and France 
were dependent on cotton for that daily labor without which 
they had no means to buy their daily bread. The cotton-famine 
was followed by a bread-famine; and the latter in European 
countries usually convulses society and governments to their 
very foundations. Hence the whole political influence Qf the 
two countries named was, at the very outset, brought to bear 
against the blockade, and every effort of sharp-sighted scrutiny 
and astute statecraft was brought into operation to neutralize 
its effects and to break it down. But the political necessities thus 
arrayed against the blockade were not its only foreign enemies. 
The commerce enclosed by our growing squadrons on the South¬ 
ern coast became the richest and most tempting prize in the 
world. The prices of cotton were doubled, trebled, quadrupled, 
quintupled, Jn rapid succession; while those of rosin, turpentine, 
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and other naval stores traversed an ascending scale with a velo¬ 
city beyond all parallel. Here were prizes rich enough to attract 
the cupidity and overcome the scruples of all the merchants of 
easy virtue in the British Empire; and to it they went “ pell- 
mell.” The risks were great, but the prize was greater. To 
reduce the risks, vessels of a new class were built,—strong, light- 
draught steamers of great speed, especially adapted to elude 
pursuit and to run into any harbor of refuge along the coast, 
no matter how shoal the inlet might be. It will, therefore, be 
observed that, notwithstanding all their claims about the in¬ 
efficiency of the blockade, the shrewd merchants of England 
trusted their fortunes to no common craft, as was the custom 
in the olden time of paper blockades. These circumstances, and 
especially the last, presented difficulties and embarrassments to 
our Navy of a character never before encountered by a block¬ 
ading force. But even these were not all. The running of 
the blockade furnished the only means by which our enemies 
abroad could aid the rebellion without making open and respon¬ 
sible war. If they could get their cargoes of stores, arms, and 
munitions in, and get their cargoes of cotton out, they at once 
supplied the rebellion with the aliment and the sinews of war. 
Hence those Englishmen who honor us with their undying hate 
because we humiliated them in two wars, those others who 
would cripple us because we had become the first commercial 
Power of the earth, and those who would destroy us because 
the free constitution of the Great Republic is cherished by the 
voiceless and voteless millions of England as the ideal of what 
iheirs ought to be,—hence all these went vigorously to work 
to break the blockade, as the only available channel through 
which they could reach their several aims. 

The whole weight of all these facts must be pondered in order 
to arrive at a just estimate of the work done, and of the value 
of the services performed, by the Navy. 

Let us now go back to the point where the statement of the 
difficulties and embarrassments which confronted the blockading 
squadrons begins. The force was small, but rapidly increasing; 
the line was long, but still extending; the efforts to break it 
were unprecedented, and all the time augmenting; the passions 
aroused were fierce, and constantly rising*; but, as time passed 
on, our naval forces grew in numbers, strength, vigilance, and 
activity, until the confession was wrung from the official spokes¬ 
men of the most inveterate enemies of the blockade, that it 
was entirely efficient and conclusive over that unexampled extent 
of coast, and that in no previous war had the ports of an enemy 
been so completely closed by a naval force. 

That extraordinary confession deserves to be thoroughly con¬ 
sidered. It was made by the official organs of the natural 
and malignant enemies of the United States. It was wrung 
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from reluctant bosoms. It was spoken by unwilling tongues. 
But it was forced from them by facts and events of such un¬ 
deniable and conclusive character that British statecraft, con¬ 
spicuous all the world over for its audacious effrontery, could 
neither evade nor deny them. 

Here, then, is the proof of the completeness of a blockade 
without a peer in history, and, correlatively, of a naval 
achievement without a parallel in the annals of naval warfare. 
We must now examine some other details of that extraordinary 
blockade. The coast-line invested extends from Alexandria, Vir¬ 
ginia, to the mouth of the Rio Grande. The continental line alone 
is three thousand five hundred and forty-nine miles long . In¬ 
cluding the bays and other openings, it is six thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-nine miles long; and including also the 
shores of islands within the blockade, the shore-line guarded is 
eleven thousand nine hundred and fifty-three miles in length! 
Along this great line there are one hundred and eighty-five 
harbor and river openings; and the whole of it is reticulated 
with interlacing inlets, rivers, creeks, and bayous. The coast of 
no other great commercial nation on earth affords such facility 
for blockade-running, or presents such formidable problems to 
the blockading force. 

The closing in and shutting out of all commerce along such 
a line was the task imposed upon the Navy by the Presidential 
Proclamation of April, 1861. How thoroughly it has been 
accomplished we have already seen. But, if additional evidence 
were required, it would be forthcoming in the long catalogue of 
prizes captured by the blockading squadrons. To the 1st of 
November, 1863, the number of vessels captured was one thou¬ 
sand and forty-five, of which one hundred and seventy-nine 
were steamers. The descriptive list of these prizes, in tabular 
form, occupies twenty-six octavo pages. The proceeds of those 
condemned and sold prior to November 1,1863, were $6,538,683; 
and the value of those sent into the prize-courts for adjudication 
to the same date was more than thirteen million of dollars. 

Thus far we have considered the operations of the Navy on 
the Southern coast simply with reference to the common and 
direct object of a blockade,—that of cutting off the foreign com¬ 
merce of an enemy. • But our squadrons are employed in the 
blockade for another and superior object,— that of exhausting the 
vital resources of the rebellion. In this regard the services of 
the Navy must be examined in another and broader light. Here 
we have the spectacle of a nation undertaking the gigantic work 
of surrounding half a continent. The world may be challenged 
to produce another instance which at all approaches this, either 
in the magnitude of the undertaking or in the completeness 
with which the work has been accomplished. To execute this 
stupendous work the land and naval forces have been both em- 
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ployed. From Alexandria, on the Potomac, stretching away 
through West Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, 
the Indian Territory, and New Mexico, to the waters of the Rio 
Grande, our armies have extended a vast line of camps and 
military posts reaching more than two thousand miles. On the 
coast, starting from Alexandria again, the signal-lights of our 
squadrons may be seen at night flashing in one continuous line 
from that city to the mouth of the Rio Grande, on the borders 
of Mexico, reaching a distance of three thousand five hundred 
and forty-nine miles. Half a continent! so closely invested 
that the rebellion can draw no material aliment from without. 
Whether any considerable portion of our own people have 
thoroughly understood the full magnitude of this vast effort to 
crush the rebellion is very questionable; but, however that may 
be, it is certain that it has never been at all comprehended by 
either our friends or our foes abroad. Some further illustration 
of this point may, therefore, be of service. 

Suppose that Austria, Prussia, Denmark, Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, Saxony, Bavaria, Baden, Wurtemberg, Hanover, 
and all the minor German sovereignties, were states of France 
and Italy, and in revolt. Look, then, at the map of Europe, 
and observe how the countries named stretch away across that 
continent from the North Sea to the Grecian Archipelago and 
the Straits of Constantinople. Yet those countries do not cover 
as great an area as our insurgent States, by a hundred thou¬ 
sand square miles. In 1861, the territory claimed by the 
rebels covered a superficies of eight hundred and forty-two 
thousand miles, omitting New Mexico and the Indian Territory; 
while the superficies of the countries named above is but seven 
hundred and fifty-three thousand square ndiles. Suppose, now, 
that France and Italy, proceeding to reduce these revolted 
states to order and obedience, should resolve to invest them by 
land and by sea, so that they should receive no aid whatever 
from the rest of the world. Then France and Italy would have 
on hand a task which, geographically considered, would approxi¬ 
mate, but not equal, that undertaken by the United States. 
Suppose, further, that, in the execution of such policy, France 
and Italy should concentrate armies and establish military posts 
so as to have an impassable military line from the mouth of the 
Rhine, through Belgium, Luxemburg, Bavaria, Baden, Switzer¬ 
land, Tyrol, Austria, Turkey, and across the Danube at Bel¬ 
grade, and thence along the eastern frontiers of Austria and 
Prussia to the mouth of the Niemen on the Baltic. In such 
case France and Italy would have performed by their land 
forces something similar, geographically speaking, to what we 
have done with ours. Imagine, still further, that, to complete 
this investment of half a continent, they had ordered their 
navies to blockade the entire coasts of the Baltic and the North 
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Sea from the mouth of the Niemen to Rotterdam, and the coasts 
and shores of the Mediterranean, the Archipelago, and the 
Black Sea from the Gulf of Venice round to the mouth of the 
Danube. In this case the navies of France and Italy would 
have on hand a duty somewhat similar to that performed by the 
Navy of the United States. 

If, having perfected such blockade over those extended coasts, 
it should prove to be so complete and conclusive as to exact 
from adverse parties the admission, that in no previous war had 
the ports of an enemy’s country been so effectually closed by a 
naval force, then the United States would unite with all just 
peoples in according to the navies of France and Italy the 
highest credit for an achievement of a most extraordinary cha¬ 
racter. If, in addition, such blockade should have the effect to 
reduce the supposed revolted states to the brink of exhaustion, 
then the United States would say that the navies in question 
had not only accomplished a most remarkable work, but had 
performed for their countries a service of inestimable worth. 
Why, then, shall we not say as much for our own Navy, which 
has accomplished a greater w T ork and performed a service of 
equal value? 

What is the condition of the rebellion to-dav? From every 
quarter of the territory still suffering under its domination, there 
is constantly heard one long wail of distress. All necessaries 
of life inaccessible, except at prices which almost stagger belief; 
railroads in the last stages of decay for want of iron, and rolling 
stock which must be moved at a mule’s pace or incur the risk 
of falling to pieces by the way; soldiers without shoes, without 
blankets, without rations, except of the meanest and scantiest 
kind; families without fuel, without clothing, without food; and, 
as the logical result of these privations, universal discontent 
and despair at the fireside and threatening revolt in all the 
camps of the Confederacy. What is that which their function¬ 
aries, their orators, their press, their pulpits, with one accord, 
bewail as their deadliest danger? Is it not the fearful distress, 
the terrible privation, the peril of famine, the straitened means, 
—in one word, the exhaustion produced by the blockade? Is it 
not that which has brought them nearer to their knees than 
they were ever brought before? 

This is the work of the Navy, the direct result of that com¬ 
plete blockade which appears so tame and commonplace beside 
the grand marches and countermarches of our armies, the earth¬ 
quake shock of battle, and the slaughter through which our im¬ 
mortal heroes march to victory. Why, then, shall we not 
record it in our books, and blazon it in great bright letters, to 
the lasting honor of that branch of the service whose work 
it is ? 
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To this point the services of the Navy during the existing war 
have been considered simply in their relation to the blockade, 
as that, in the judgment of the writer, is the most valuable of 
all its services, though it has won least popular applause. It 
would nevertheless be an easy, as it would be an agreeable, labor 
to array a long list of deeds of a more brilliant description, if it 
were in order to go into a formal recital of such matters at the 
conclusion of an article. To the Navy the country is mainly 
indebted for the re-establishment of the national flag upon 
every foot of the Southern coast, with the exception of Morris 
Island, Pulaski, and Pickens. To that branch of the service is 
due the credit of saving the country the humiliation of having 
the standard of rebellion planted, in the eyes of the world, over 
three thousand miles of our ocean frontier. To that arm, also, 
we owe the restoration of the Tennessee, the Cumberland, the 
Red, the Arkansas, the White, the Atchafalaya, and other great 
rivers, to the uses of the Republic; as also the recovery of the 
Mississippi from Columbus to Vicksburg, and from Port Hudson 
to the Gulf; and it is that arm which now maintains the freedom 
of the Mississippi. Nor are there wanting scores of instances 
of individual and general heroism that will compare with the 
proudest in the annals of the navies of the world. Witness as 
signal examples the noble Morris, and his not less gallant 
officers and men, who fired their broadsides as the Cumberland 
went down with her flag still floating over the deck so indomita¬ 
bly held; and the undaunted courage and resolution of the 
officers and men of the Varuna, who fought at their guns until 
the Water was over the trucks, destroying one and disabling the 
other of the two iron-clad rams by which the Varuna herself 
was sunk. 

And there are glorious names, too, that should be blazoned 
on our naval flags; but the list is too long, and the danger of 
making invidious distinctions too great, to permit its repetition 
here. But shall we forget the manifestations of popular joy 
when Foote and Davis, with their extemporized iron-clads, aided 
in reducing Fort Donelson,—following which came, in rapid suc¬ 
cession, the trip of the Lexington to Florence Alabama, the 
surrender of Columbus, Hickman, Island No. 10, Fort Pillow, 
the destruction of the rebel fleet at Memphis, and the opening 
of the Mississippi to Vicksburg? Or shall we forbear to recall 
the feelings of exultation which thrilled the great heart of the 
people when Goldsborough and Rowan at Hatteras and Roa¬ 
noke “ repossessed” the coast of the old North State; or when 
Dupont, at Port Royal, circling through his magnificent and 
fiery ellipse, humbled the rebels in their venomous nest, by 
replacing the flag along the coast of South Carolina; or when 
Farragut, by his great master-stroke, sailing along through a 
hurricane of fire, by one grand effort shattered Forts Jacikson 
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and St. Philip, destroyed the enemy’s most powerful squadron, 
and “ reoccupied’’ in the name of the Union the princeliest city 
of the South? 

These are but the brighter glories of a long list, which must 
be left for full justice to the annalist, the historian, the painter, 
and the poet. But, were the writer of this charged with the 
duty of maintaining that the Navy has performed its full share 
of valuable service during the war, he would rest his argument 
on the results of the blockade. In this month of March, 1864, 
the rebellion is nearly on its knees. While this is largely due 
to the glorious achievements of our armies, it is equally the 
work of the ships, the officers, and the men, who have cut off 
rebel communication from the commercial nations of the world, 
from whom only can they replenish the vital resources now so 
fearfully exhausted. Nothing but the stubborn endurance of 
the American character prevents this condition of affairs from 
causing the rebellion to collapse to-day. 

As an addendum to these observations, it is quite in place to 
show the progress of the American Navy from March, 1861, to 
November, 1863. At the date first mentioned, the Navy, as 
already shown, consisted of seventy-six vessels, of which but 
forty-two were in commission; at the latter date it consisted 
of five hundred and eighty-eight vessels, of which all but one 
hundred and twelve were steamers; it mounted four thousand 
four hundred and forty-three guns, and was manned by about 
thirty-five thousand men. In view of such a growth, it will 
be well for meddlers abroad to take heed that there are no 
unsettled accounts between them and us at the close of the 
rebellion; for they may calculate, without much mathematical 
genius, what havoc such a Power would make among the com¬ 
mercial marine of the notorious enemies of this Republic. 
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GUN-COTTON. 

This substance, when first made known to the world by 
Schonbein in 1846, created quite a furore among scientific men. 
Persons of sanguine temperament saw in it a material which 
was at once to supersede gunpowder for all the various purposes 
for which the latter was used in sporting, mining, and in war. 
The attention of our Government was at once called to the im¬ 
portance of an early investigation of its merits; Schonbein’s 
formula was furnished by him, together with a sample of his 
cotton, and in November, 1846, a series of experiments was 
begun by the Ordnance Department, for the purpose of com¬ 
paring its effects with gunpowder, and of testing its fitness for 
use in heavy cannon, as well as in small arms. 

These experiments, ably conducted by Major Mordecai, then 
of the Ordnance Corps, proved conclusively that the gun-cotton 
then under trial could not be introduced into the military service, 
in consequence of the quickness and intensity of its action,, the 
low temperature at which it took fire, and the corroding effects 
on the barrel of the principal residua of its combustion, water 
and nitrous acid. It was found, that if two charges were acci¬ 
dentally inserted into a musket, as will often happen in the 
heat and excitement of action, the barrel would inevitably be 
destroyed. Besides, the irregularity in the results obtained, 
caused by the difference in ramming the charge, would have 
been a serious objection to its use, if there had not been other 
and graver ones. The velocity of the musket-ball, fired with a 
charge of sixty grains, varied from one thousand and twenty- 
seven feet to seventeen hundred and eighty-five feet per second, 
as the charge of cotton occupied a space of 1.35 inches or 2.25 
inches in the barrel. 

The results of these experiments seem to have settled the 
question, in this country, of the use of gun-cotton for the pur¬ 
poses for which gunpowder is ordinarily used; and we hear of 
no further trials having been made with a view to overcome the 
difficulties encountered, and to adapt it either for sporting, 
mining, or military purposes. 

The French Government, immediately after the announcement 
•of Schonbein’s discovery in 1846, took up the subject, and 
appointed a military commission, which instituted the most 
searching inquiries in reference to the various military uses to 
which gun-cotton could be applied. These experiments were 
conducted on a large scale. Five tons of gun-cotton were made 
and experimented upon, and the labors of the commission were 
continued for a period of six years. 
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A record of them may be found in Berthier’s “ M&noire de 
rArtillerie,” 1852. 

The commission, in concluding their very thorough trials, 
expressed the opinion that it was entirely useless to continue 
them further with a view of adapting this material to military 
purposes; and this decided verdict against it caused the subject 
to be dropped in France as not worthy of further considera¬ 
tion. 

The Austrian Government also appointed a commission, in 
1846, to examine the claims of the gun-cotton of Schonbein, 
and soon reported that it was entirely worthless for military 
purposes. The investigation, however, did not stop there, 
fearon Lenk, captain of artillery and member of this commis¬ 
sion, struck with the advantages that this new explosive material 
promised, continued the experiments in 1847, 1848, 1850, and 
1851, and with encouraging results. Not permitting himself to 
be discouraged by the report of the French commission, or by 
the superior officers of his own service, he persisted in his efforts 
to modify and improve its quality and to control its action. 

In 1853, he constructed a twelve-pounder battery for the use 
of gun-cotton, and obtained highly satisfactory results; so much 
so, that four additional batteries were ordered the next year. 
In 1855, when the military commission, of which Colonel Dela- 
field was president, visited Vienna, they found five such field- 
batteries. More recently, General Lenk’s system of rifled field- 
guns using gun-cotton has been adopted, and there are already 
forty batteries of this kind in the Austrian service. 

Experiments have likewise been carried on for the purpose of 
introducing a gun-cotton cartridge which can be used with 
safety and with good effect in the musket. 

These trials have resulted favorably. The Austrians have 
now a gun-cotton cartridge for small arms, which can be loaded 
without the use of the rammer, and even wliile the soldier is 
marching at a quick pace, and, according to recent accounts, it 
is entirely satisfactory in other particulars. 

These triumphs of Major-General Lenk (in recognition of his 
eminent services in perfecting and adapting gun-cotton for mili¬ 
tary purposes, he has been promoted to this rank) have not been 
accomplished without encountering a serious and determined 
'opposition on the part of the older officers. The fact that he 
has succeeded in introducing it to the extent above stated, 
among a people whose veneration for that which has been long 
established is so great as with the Austrians, and who are so 
fixed in their opinions and so little given to change, is strong 
presumptive evidence in its favor. 

Some idea may be formed of the difficulties overcome and the 
prejudices conquered, if we bear in mind what a work of time it 
has been to introduce in this country, where we are so fond of 
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change, and, in many matters, always ready for it, the improved 
method of casting heavy guns, first proposed by Major Rodman 
twenty years ago. It has been by dint of the most earnest 
efforts, and by experiments the most conclusive, that the merits 
of this great invention, which reflects credit on the service and 
places our country in advance of all other nations in the means 
of defence, have been recently conceded, and this mode of 
casting adopted. Even now, after all the evidence in its favor, 
it is not in all cases used, the Navy Department still insisting 
that their nine- and eleven-inch guns shall be cast solid, after 
the old method, using the improved mode only in the thirteen- 
inch and fifteen-inch guns, which they cannot get cast in any 
other way. 

This opposition to change in matters which have been long 
established, this tardiness to admit the merits of that which is 
new, is observed in the introduction of almost every invention 
of importance. It seems to form a part of man’s nature, and 
to grow upon him as he grows older. As by the advance of 
years his natural sight becomes dimmed to the perception of 
external objects, so is his mental vision obscured and clouded, 
and he fails to sec or appreciate the merits of new questions, 
particularly if they conflict with his prejudices or preconceived 
opinions. He sees as through a glass, which casts a dark cloud 
upon all that has not won the approval of his earlier judgment, 
and distorts its proportions, but which when tprned on things to 
which he has been long accustomed and with which he has 
grown familiar, throws upon them a rose-tinted hue and brings 
their merits out in bold relief. 

I have often been forcibly struck with this truth, when calling 
to mind a discussion which I had in Mexico with Colonel Martin 
Scott, of the 5th Infantry,—the same who had justly gained so 
wide-spread a reputation as a sportsman and marksman, and 
who was, soon after the time alluded to, killed in the battle of 
Molino del Rey. The relative merits and advantages of the 
old flint-lock and the new percussion muskets, which had then 
only just been put in the hands of our troops for the first time, 
formed the topic of our dispute. 

I was ardently in favor of the new arm, and thought it pos¬ 
sessed many advantages, which I duly set forth. His familiar 
use of flint-lock arms for a long series of years completely 
blinded him to the merits of the new, and he could not see a 
single particular in which it was superior, whilst there were 
many in which he regarded it as much inferior, to the old musket. 
He was so firmly convinced of this inferiority that he pre¬ 
dicted, with the utmost confidence, that in ten years from that 
time such a thing as a percussion musket in the hands of troops 
would be unknown in this country: the superior merits of the 
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flint-lock would be acknowledged, and all infantry troops would 
be armed with it. 

We find a further exemplification of the same truth in the op¬ 
position made to the introduction of rifled field-pieces into our 
service. Within the last two years, I have known of an officer, 
high in rank, and in influence in these matters, declare that “he 
was not yet prepared to give up the ricochet of the round shot 
in field-batteries !” 

Our prejudice in favor of the old gun still operates, and we 
retain in our field-artillery a large number of smooth-bore guns, 
though every other nation has long since entirely discarded 
them. The weight of the authority of the Emperor Napoleon, 
who first proposed and adopted this gun-howitzer, weighing 
twelve hundred and twenty-five pounds and throwing a twelve- 
pounder round shot, operates in conjunction with our natural op¬ 
position to change; and it seems impossible for us to be persuaded 
that there can be any other more efficient gun than this, which 
has answered well, though the Emperor has long since thrown it 
aside and replaced it by rifled guns, one of which is much more 
powerful. 

It is to be hoped that we may soon see our field-artillery placed 
more nearly on an equal footing with that of other nations than 
it is at the present time. Should we at an early day come to 
measure our strength with any European nation, our inferiority 
in this arm of service would be too apparent. 

The characteristics of gun-cotton are essentially changed by 
a variation in the details of its manufacture. 

A change in the strength of the acids, in the conditions of their 
mingling, in the duration of the chemical action, in the tempe¬ 
rature, and in the removal of the free acid from the cotton, will 
each effect a marked change in the product. Advantage is now 
taken of this fact, and gun-cotton is prepared with reference to 
the special use for which it is intended, just as gunpowder should 
be, and is to some extent. 

The gun-cotton made at Hirtenberg, after the manner pre¬ 
scribed by General Lenk, differs, as might have been expected, 
very materially from that made elsewhere. The process of 
manufacture is different, and the details are so arranged as to 
insure much greater uniformity in the result. 

The cotton is immersed in the strongest preparation of acid,— 
one part of nitric to three parts of sulphuric,—and is permitted 
to remain in the acid-bath for forty-eight hours, instead of one 
hour, as practised by the French commission. It is then washed 
in a stream of running water for four, six, or eight weeks, so as 
to lose every trace of free acid; which has not been the case 
with gun-cotton made elsewhere. 

Analysis shows that the composition of this gun-cotton is uni¬ 
form and fixed, and is almost wholly tri-nitro-cellulose. It ex- 
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plodes at a temperature between 340° and 390° Fahrenheit,— 
never below that, as was the case with gun-cotton prepared after 
other formulae. It does not deteriorate in quality when sub¬ 
jected to all the changes of temperature to which it is liable 
in service, nor when exposed to the various influences of dew, 
rain, and sun, if afterwards dried. 

The gravest charge made against this new explosive material 
was that it was liable to spontaneous combustion, as was known 
to be the case with gun-cotton made in the ordinary way. It 
was of the utmost importance that this vital question should be 
thoroughly investigated; and for this purpose a commission of the 
three first chemists in Austria was appointed to report upon this 
and other objections urged against the adoption of gun-cotton 
for war-purposes. 

The result^ of this investigation, made with great ability and 
extreme care, are highly satisfactory, and furnish proofs, both 
theoretical and practical, that General Lenk’s gun-cotton is not 
liable to this fatal objection. 

The commission, after weighing maturely all that could be said 
in opposition to General Lenk’s gun-cotton and its adoption for 
war-purposes, close their report with the following unqualified 
commendation :—“ According to our experience up to the present 
time , June , 1863, we recognize in gun-cotton from Hirtenberg 
an improved explosive compound , having many and great advan¬ 
tages , several of which gunpowder , from its very nature , can 
never possess." 

Gun-cotton, when burned in a loose mass, is too trisa&te for 
military purposes; that is, it develops a large volume of gas in 
too short a time, not giving the projectile time to move, and 
thereby exerting a great pressure on the barrel and endangering 
its safety. To adapt it for use in military arms, it is necessary 
that its action should first be modified and it should be made to 
burn more slowly. This is effected by spinning the fibre into 
threads, and, in some cases, by weaving the threads. It is fur¬ 
ther necessary that the cartridge should occupy a certain in¬ 
variable space in the barrel, not subject to the will of the soldier, 
to be altered by more or less ramming ; and for this end the car¬ 
tridge is formed by wrapping the thread of gun-cotton on a stick 
of a fixed length, one end of which rests against the bottom .of 
the bore, and the other against the projectile. 

There is so little residuum of solid matter after the combustion 
of gun-cotton that forty rounds have been fired in a rifle and 
the barrel left as clean and polished on the interior as a mirror. 
This renders it practicable to reduce the windage of the pro¬ 
jectile and thereby greatly increase the accuracy of fire. No 
injurious effects are found to result from acid residuum left in 
the barrel after repeated firings, as was the case with the gun¬ 
cotton first made. Actual tests show that the washings of the 
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barrel, instead of giving indication of the presence of acids, 
give an alkaline reaction. 

The force exerted by gun-cotton depends, in a greater degree 
than is the case with gunpowder, on the circumstances under 
which it is exploded. When burned loose in the open air, it is 
in its effects much less destructive than gunpowder. In fire¬ 
arms with little windage, the strength of the two materials is, 
for equal weights, about as three to one; when there is greater 
windage, the ratio is not so large. In exploding shells, or in 
mining in solid rock, where there is no escape of the gas except 
in bursting the shell or rock, the proportion is more than six to 
one. 

The diminished weight of charge operates favorably in several 
ways: it gives less weight to be carried by the soldier and in 
the ammunition-trains; it diminishes the recoil,—a matter of great 
importance, as it renders it practicable to shorten the chassis 
rails for casemate and barbette guns, and to reduce the weight 
of small arms and field-artillery. We find, accordingly, that the 
Austrians have the lightest field guns and carriages now in use, 
possessing, at the same time, great power. 

Much less smoke is also produced in the combustion of gun¬ 
cotton ; and this will often prove advantageous, more especially 
in casemates, where the object aimed at is now often obscured 
from sight after the first few discharges. 

It is also found by experience that embrasures are less shat¬ 
tered by the blast from the new material than from gunpowder, 
—a mutter of some importance in the construction and use of 
earthworks. 

Gunpowder for the military service, or any material proposed 
to be substituted for it, should be able to resist the ordinary ex¬ 
posure to moisture incident to actual service. Long experience 
has taught us the extent to which gunpowder fills this condition. 
Different powders vary much in this respect. The presence of 
deliquescent salts in the saltpetre, as well as the temperature at 
which the charcoal is prepared, affects materially the quality of 
the powder made therefrom. The best powder, stored in dry 
magazines, contains from 0.5 to 0.6 per cent, of moisture. 

It is claimed that gun-cotton attracts moisture from the at¬ 
mosphere in a less degree than gunpowder. This is doubtless 
true in a certain sense. Thus, gun-cotton exposed to an atmo¬ 
sphere saturated with moisture will absorb about eight per cent, 
in twenty days, and then cease to take up more; whereas gun¬ 
powder, exposed in the same way for the same time, will absorb 
thirty per cent., or more. 

Gun-cotton will, however, take up five to six per cent, of 
moisture much sooner than gunpowder. The effect of this 
amount of moisture I have seen nowhere stated. Experiments 
show that gun-cotton dried in the air retains 1.2 per cent, of 
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moisture, and exposed for twenty-four hours to a saturated at¬ 
mosphere it will absorb 4.9 per cent. 

Some few trials have been made in this country to test the 
effect of exposure. Musket-cartridges of gun-cotton, and others 
made of gunpowder, were exposed for fifteen hours to an atmo¬ 
sphere saturated with moisture at 85°. 

It was found that the initial velocity of the gun-cotton car¬ 
tridges was reduced from 1070 feet to 680 feet, and the velocity 
of the gunpowder cartridges from 1076 feet to 940 feet. The 
same gun-cotton cartridges, after being exposed to the sun for 
one hour, gave an initial velocity of 1150 feet. It should be 
remarked, however, in this connection, that the powder was much 
better protected than the gun-cotton, in the case above cited, by 
the paper forming the cartridge-cylinder. 

While efforts were made to adapt the new explosive material 
to use in field-artillery and in small arms, experiments were also 
conducted by the Engineer Corps to test its fitness for military 
mining. The results of these experiments show that, whatever 
may be the future verdict in relation to the substitution of gun¬ 
cotton for gunpowder for military firearms, there can be no 
question as to its superiority for the purposes of mining warfare, 
particularly in those cases where it is desirable that the work 
should be done as quickly and quietly as possible with the ex¬ 
posure of the fewest number of men. 

It has been urged that the gases of gun-cotton were more 
poisonous than those of gunpowder, and on that account it could 
not be safely used in mines. The following table gives the ana¬ 
lysis of the gases of combustion of General Lenk’s gun-cotton, 
as determined by Lieutenant von Karoly in the chemical labo¬ 
ratory of the Engineer Corps committee, and those of gun¬ 
powder by Bunsen. 


Gash or Combustion, 


Bunsen. 


Kaeoly. 

Volume pee Cent. 

Sport’g. 

Rifle. 

Cannon 

powder. 

Gun-Cotton. 

Nitrogen. 

41.1 

35.8 

37.6 

12.7 

Carbonic acid. 

62.7 

48.9 

42.7 

20.8 

Carbonic oxide.. 

3.9 

6.2 

10.2 

29.0 

Hydrogen. 

1.2 

6.9 

6.9 

3.2 

Sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Oxygen... 

0.6 

0.60 

0.67 

0.86 

Carbon/ 1.8 
Water \ 26.87 

7.2 

Light carburetted hydrogen gas. 

0.00 

3.02 

2.7 


A comparison of the results as above given will show that the 
product of the combustion of either of the two materials con¬ 
tains gases which are irrespirable, and in this particular belong 
to the same class of gases. The relative quantities of some of 
those evolved from gun-cotton are different from those produced 
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from gunpowder; but they are both of such a nature as to require 
that after an explosion of a mine with either gunpowder or gun¬ 
cotton the air should be renewed by ventilation before the place 
of the explosion can be approached without danger. The gases 
from the latter will be removed more quickly by ventilation than 
those from the former, as they contain in the latter case much 
solid matter, which alone would suffice to make respiration 
almost impossible. 

. Experiments were made by the Imperial Royal Engineer 
Corps committee to test the effect of exploding gun-cotton laid 
close by palisades without mining or tamping. For this pur¬ 
pose, a row of twelve-inch palisades, eight feet high, three feet 
in the ground, was placed at the foot of the counterscarp of a 
field-work. A strong chest, weighing thirty-five pounds, and 
containing twenty pounds of gun-cotton, was exploded at the 
foot of the palisades. Five palisades were broken off close to 
the ground, making an opening of five feet in width. Sixty 
pounds of mining powder was afterwards fired under similar cir¬ 
cumstances, and the only effect was a slight derangement of the 
vertical position of one palisade. 

Similar experiments were made, with like effects, on stockade 
works, and on fraises on the scarp of earthworks, by simply 
laying the chest of gun-cotton against the obstructions, without 
backing it with earth or sand-bags. The gun-cotton never failed 
to make an opening of three to five feet for each box of twenty 
pounds, while three times the amount of gunpowder never suc¬ 
ceeded in producing the least effect. 

Experiments were also made with gun-cotton to test its fitness 
for use in the stone fougasse. These trials showed that sixteen 
and two-thirds pounds gave much better results than forty pounds 
of gunpowder. 

It was also found that for destroying bridges it was much 
superior to gunpowder where time was an important element, as 
it was sufficient, to destroy the bridge completely, to explode 
one chest of twenty-five pounds simply laid on each of the prin¬ 
cipal beams, thus saving the time required to place gunpowder in 
mines in the abutments or piers. 

In these cases, the action of gun-cotton resembles that of the 
fulminates. It is so quick that the atmosphere opposes a great 
resistance to the expansion of the gases, and every thing near 
it must make way or be torn to pieces. 

Lastly, it was tried with great success for the defence of har¬ 
bors, forming with it submarine batteries against hostile ship¬ 
ping. A sloop was torn in fragments by the explosion of four 
hundred pounds placed near it, and the effect was such that it 
was regarded as certain that had a man-of-war been in its place, 
it would have received such damage as to cause it to sink. 

In blasting rocks, this rapid evolution of gas must be 
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checked, and the force must be developed more slowly, giving 
the rock time to open; and this is effected by first twisting the 
■cotton into threads and then weaving the threads into hollow 
ropes. These may be introduced into holes drilled in any direc¬ 
tion for the purpose, or inserted into seams of the rock, where 
gunpowder could not be kept in place. 

The manufacture of General Lenk’s gun-cotton, unlike that 
of gunpowder, consists of a series of operations which aro 
entirely free from danger. The material is acted upon in a 
wet or moist state, in which it is impossible to cause it to 
explode unless fire be actually applied. In the last process— 
that of drying the cotton—there might be danger if precautions 
were not taken against it; but, where the same care is exer¬ 
cised as in drying powder, no danger is to be apprehended. 

In Prussia, a drying chamber was blown up in 18C2; but this 
is attributed to the want of proper drying arrangements,—to 
the use of a stove with iron smoke-pipe. However, work had 
been carried on there for eight years without an accident till 
this time. 

In the course of General Lenk’s experience, which extends 
over a space of twelve years, only a single case of explosion 
has taken place, and this resulted from an improper speed in 
running the spinning machinery. Compare this with the expe¬ 
rience of the proprietor of any powder-mill in the country, and 
who can present a record as favorable as this, though he has 
had the experience of thousands of others before him by which 
to guide his operations and guard against accidents? 

Gun-cotton has been stored in the magazine in Hirtenberg 
for fourteen years. It has been transported by every means of 
conveyance, in black wooden chests, exposed to the sun for 
months, without a single accident, and without deterioration in 
quality. 

In the summer of 1862, an explosion took place of the Sim- 
meringer Haide Magazine, which contained gun-cotton and gun¬ 
powder stored together. The opponents of gun-cotton urge that 
this was caused by the spontaneous ignition of the gun-cotton; 
but the commission of chemists appointed to investigate the 
facts contend that, u with equal show of probability, it might 
have been imputed to the spontaneous ignition of the gun¬ 
powder;” and u this view might be supported by the experience 
of numerous powder-explosions, where not an atom of gun¬ 
cotton was present, and yet the cause was never ascertained.'* 

The cost of gun-cotton has been found in Austria not to differ 
appreciably from that of gunpowder for quantities producing the 
same effects. 

A few words in reference to the special arms for using gun¬ 
cotton may not be deemed inappropriate in this connection. 

The Austrian gun-cotton field-artillery consists of four- 
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pounder and eight-pounder bronze rifled guns; the latter form¬ 
ing the reserve artillery. A battery on the .war-footing consists 
of eight pieces. The four-pounder gun is drawn by four horses, 
and the eight-pounder by six horses. The four-pounder gun is 
forty-three inches long in the bore, and has three deep grooves, 
which make one turn in seven and a half feet. The cross-section 
of the bore is a portion of a spiral; this particular form being 
given to it for the purpose of diminishing the windage of the 
shot. This gun weighs four hundred and sixty-five pounds, and 
throws a projectile of eight and a half pounds. 

The eight-pounder gun is similar to the above in its general 
construction; it weighs nine hundred and fifty-five pounds, and 
throws a projectile of fifteen and a half pounds. 

The cartridge is formed of spun thread wound around a coni¬ 
cal stick. It is preserved in transportation in a woollen bag, 
which is taken off before the cartridge is inserted in the bore. 

It is found necessary to use the sponge after each discharge, 
to free the bore from the gases, the vent being left open during 
the sponging. 

Gun-cotton is used exclusively for loading shells, whether 
intended for gun-cotton or gunpowder batteries, it having been 
found so much superior to gunpowder for this purpose. A four- 
pounder elongated shell charged with gun-cotton will be broken 
into one hundred to one hundred and twenty pieces, most of 
which will weigh from one to two ounces each; charged w ith gun¬ 
powder, it will be broken into only twelve to twenty fragments. 

The musket has a small hole bored in the axis of the breech- 
pin, and the bore at the muzzle is enlarged for a quarter of an 
inch. The cartridge is formed by first wrapping a spun strand 
of gun-cotton on a small stick inserted in the base of the ball, 
and finished by covering the strand with a piece of woven gun¬ 
cotton, resembling hollow lamp-wick, and securing it at the ends. 

It often happens, in the excitement of battle, that the soldier 
loads his musket with two or more loads before discharging it. It 
has been found, on examining the arms collected on the battle-field 
of Gettysburg, that a large proportion of them were loaded with 
more than one charge, in some cases with ten and more, and in 
one instance with as many as twenty-three cartridges. Muskets 
thus loaded with gun-cotton would be torn to pieces, if fired; 
and, in order to guard against the possibility of inserting a 
second charge before the first was fired, a simple and ingenious 
device has been adopted. On the point of the ball is attached 
a pasteboard wad, which fits in the counter-bore in the muzzle, 
and remains there until blown out by the discharge of the gun. 
The cartridge drops into its place by its ow r n weight, and the 
end of the stick entering into the hole in the breech-pin holds 
the cartridge fast, so that it is not displaced in handling the arm, 
though turned muzzle downwards. 
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As no rammer is required, the musket may be loaded when 
the soldier is marching at a double-quick pace. 

The English Government has recently made experiments with 
the new explosive material, General Lenk having visited Eng¬ 
land, by invitation, for the purpose of assisting at the trials. 
More recently, the French Government has taken up the subject, 
and is now engaged in an investigation into the merits of this 
new gun-cotton. General Lenk is, at the request of the 
Emperor Napoleon, in France, to be present at these experi¬ 
ments. The attention of our Government was drawn to the 
success attending the experiments with gun-cotton, in Austria, 
by Mr. T. Carrisius, our consul at Vienna; and the Secretary of 
War, alive to the importance of this subject, has directed experi¬ 
ments to be made to determine whether its merits are such as to 
warrant its introduction into our service, in whole or in part. 
These experiments will soon be commenced. 

There are many considerations which make it important for 
us that the subject should receive a full, fair, and impartial 
investigation. We are now dependent upon India for our supply 
of saltpetre. By the introduction of gun-cotton, we shall be 
enabled to substitute for saltpetre the nitrate of soda, which is 
found in South America, much nearer home and more easily to 
be obtained, and from a supply of which we are not so liable to 
be cut off*. 

We have a long extended coast to defend against new and 
most formidable modes of attack. Our large sea-coast guns, on 
which we may justly pride ourselves, will require the assistance 
of the most destructive explosives for their shells, and the most 
powerful submarine batteries that we can devise, to protect our 
sea-board cities from the attacks of hostile iron-clads. 

Gun-cotton will not, probably, supersede the use of gun¬ 
powder: it may prove a valuable coadjutant. 
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EARLY FRENCH FORTS AND FOOTPRINTS OF THE VALLEY 
OF THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 

Officers of the army, when stationed at Fort Snelling, so 
boldly situated on a promontory of saccharoid sandstone at the 
confluence of the Minnesota and Mississippi, or on duty at the 
more secluded posts Forts Ripley and Ridgley, in looking at 
the locality on Nicollet’s map marked “ Ruins of French Fort,” 
have, with the writer, no doubt often wished there were some 
works in the English language imparting information concerning 
the old French regime in that region. After a diligent search, 
we have gathered a few facts, which are woven into an essay. 

One of the most picturesque scenes in North America is the 
approach to Lake Pepin. For miles the steamboat ascending 
the Mississippi glides through an extended vista, crowned in the 
distance by an amphitheatre of hills which define the basin of the 
lake. 

In the summer, the islands of the river, luxuriant with vegeta¬ 
tion, and the banks flanked by abrupt bluffs of limestone, with 
cedar-trees standing like sentinels wherever root-hold can be 
found, make an impression which the traveller cannot erase in a 
lifetime. 

Occasionally these steep walls of stone recede, with their 
fanciful outline of castles and battlements, and prairies, suffi¬ 
ciently elevated to be secure from the inundations of spring, 
appear, which were enticing spots to the ancient voyageur after 
a long and wearisome day’s paddle in his frail canoe. 

Just below Lake Pepin, on the west shore, opposite the mouth 
of the Chippeway River, is one of these beautiful plateaus, 
which captivated Nicholas Perrot, a native of Canada, who had 
been familiar from childhood with the customs and dialects of 
Northwestern savages, and who had been commissioned by the 
Governor of Canada as commandant of the West. 

Near the site of the present village of Wepashaw, with twenty 
other bold spirits, he landed in the year 1683, and erected a 
rude log fort,—the first European structure in that vast region, 
—a generation before New Orleans, two thousand miles lower 
down on the same river, was founded. 

This primitive establishment, within the limits of the new 
State of Minnesota, on some of the old maps is appropriately 
marked as Fort Perrot. During the winter of 1683—84, the 
party proceeded to visit the Sioux above the lake, but were met 
by a large delegation descending on the ice, who returned, and 
escorted the Frenchmen to their villages. 

In 1685, it became necessary for Perrot to visit the Miamis 
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to engage them as allies against the English and Iroquois of 
New York. On his return from this mission he was informed 
by a friendly Indian that the Foxes, Kiekapoos, Maskoutens, 
and other tribes had formed a plan to surround and surprise the 
fort and employ the munitions of war against their enemies the 
Sioux. 

With all possible speed the commander came back; and on 
the very day of his arrival three spies had preceded him, and 
obtained admission under the pretext of selling beaver-skins; 
and they had now left, and reported that Perrot was absent and 
that the fort was only guarded by six Frenchmen. The next 
day, two additional spies came; but Perrot, in view of his danger, 
devised an ingenious stratagem. In front of the doors of the 
buildings, on the open square within the enclosure, he ordered 
all the guns to be loaded and stacked, and then the Frenchmen 
were made to change their dress after certain intervals, and 
stand near the guns; and thus he conveyed the impression that 
he had many more men than the spies had observed. After 
this display, the spies were permitted to depart, on condition 
that they would send from their camp a chief from each tribe 
represented. Six responded to the demand; and as they entered 
the gates their bows and arrows were taken away. Looking at 
the loaded guns, the chiefs asked Perrot “if he was afraid of his 
children/’ 

He replied, “that he did not trouble himself about them, and 
that he was a man who knew* how to kill.” 

“It seems,” they continued, “that you are displeased.” 

“I am not,” answered Perrot, “although I have good reason 
to be. The Good Spirit has warned me of your evil designs. 
You wish to steal my things, murder me, and then go to war 
against the Nadouaissioux. He told me to be on my guard, and 
that he would aid if you gave any insult.” 

Astonished at his knowledge of their perfidy, they confessed 
the whole plot, and sued for pardon. That night they slept 
within the fort; and the next morning their friends began to 
approach with the war-whoop. Perrot, with the fifteen men 
under his command, instantly seized the chiefs, and declared 
they would kill them if they did not make the Indians retire. 

Accordingly, one of the chiefs climbed on to the top of the 
gate, and cried out, “ Do not advance, young men, or you will 
be dead men. The Spirit has told Metaminens [the name by 
which they designated Perrot] our designs.” 

The Indians rapidly fell back after this announcement, and 
the chiefs were allowed to leave the fort. 

In the year 1687, Perrot, Du Luth, and Chevalier Tonti came 
to Niagara, with allies, and united with Denonville in making a 
raid upon the Senecas of the Genesee Valley,—which proved 
unsuccessful. 
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After this, Governor Denonville, of Canada, furnished Perrot 
with a company of forty men, for the purpose of a second expe¬ 
dition to the Upper Mississippi. Early in the spring of 1688 
they had again reached Fort Perrot; and as soon as the ice dis¬ 
appeared from Lake Pepin the Sioux came down, and persuaded 
Perrot to ascend and visit them in their villages. His reception 
was most flattering. Placed on a beaver robe, he was carried, 
amid triumphal songs, to the lodge of the chief. 

While Perrot went to New York, one of the Sioux chiefs, with 
a hundred followers, attacked the fort; but the nation dis¬ 
claimed the act and punished the perpetrators. As Perrot was 
about to depart, a French trader stated that he had lost a 
package. To discover the lost goods, the following scheme was 
devised. The commander ordering one of his men to bring a 
cup of water, but really filled with brandy, he told the Indians 
that if the lost articles were not produced he would dry up their 
swamps and hiding-places, and then immediately set on fire the 
brandy in the cup. The Sioux, terrified by what seemed to be 
the burning of water, and believing that he might set even a river 
on fire, organized themselves as detectives, and quickly found the 
missing property. 

In 1689, Perrot returned to Green Bay, in Wisconsin, and 
there made a formal minute of his action as an officer duly 
deputed to establish friendly and commercial relations with the 
Sioux of Minnesota. The “ proc&s-verbal” is as follows:— 

“ Nicholas Perrot, commanding for the king at the post of 
the Nadouessioux, commissioned by the Marquis Denonville, Gov¬ 
ernor and Lieutenant-Governor of all New France, to manage 
the interests of commerce among all the Indian tribes and people 
of the Bay des Puants, Nadouessioux, Mascoutins, and other 
western nations of the Upper Mississippi, and to take possession, 
in the king’s name, of all the places where he has heretofore 
been, and whither he will go: 

“We this day, the eighth day of May, one thousand six 
hundred and eighty-nine, do, in the presence of the Rev. Father 
Marest, of the Society of Jesus, missionary among the Nadoues¬ 
sioux; of Monsieur Boisquillot, commanding the French in the 
neighborhood of the Ouiskonche, on the Mississippi; Augustin 
Legardeur, Esq., Sieur du Caumont, and of Messieurs Le Sueur, 
Hubert, Lemire, and Blein, 

“ Declare, to all whom it may concern, that being come from 
the Bay des Puants and to the Lake of the Ouiskonches, and 
to the river Mississippi, we did transport ourselves to the 
country of the Nadouessioux, on the border of the river Saint 
Croix, and at the mouth of the river Saint Pierre, on the bank 
of which were the Mautantans; and further up to the interior, 
to the northeast of the Mississippi, as far as the Menchokatoux, 
with whom dwell the majority of the Songeskitons, and other 
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Nadouessioux, who are to the northeast of the Mississippi, to 
take possession, for and in the name of the king, of the countries 
and rivers inhabited by said tribes, and of which they are pro¬ 
prietors.'* 

To this report are attached the signatures of the witnesses. 

Notwithstanding Perrot had so thoroughly examined this 
region, in the year 1703 La Hontan, with unblushing effrontery, 
published a book of travels, in which he claims to have explored 
a certain long river near the head of Lake Pepin, on the banks 
of which lived many wonderful tribes. He asserts that he 
entered this tributary on the 2d of November, 1688, and ascended 
in a canoe day by day until near Christmas,—forgetting that 
canoe-navigation after the middle of December would be im¬ 
possible, as the rivers would be frozen. 

Although Bob<*, a learned priest at Versailles, wrote to De 
L*Isle, the geographer of the Academy of Sciences, as early as 
1716, in these words, “ Would it not be well to efface that great 
river which La Hontan says he discovered? All the Canadians, 
and even the Governor-General, have told me that this river is 
unknown,” yet for nearly half a century there appeared on 
the maps of America, in the atlases of Europe, the Long River, 
compared with which the Amazon was diminutive. 

Charlevoix, the distinguished and generally accurate historian 
of New France, speaks of La Hontan’s alleged discovery “ as 
fabulous as the Isle Barrataria, of which Sancho Panza was 
made governor;” yet, a century later, the distinguished astro¬ 
nomer Nicollet is completely misled, and, in a report to the 
Congress of the United States, says, “Having procured a copy 
of Xa Hontan's book, in which there is a roughly-made map of 
his long river, I was struck with the resemblance of its course, as 
laid down, with that of Cannon River, which I had previously 
sketched in my field-book.” 

In 1690, Perrot visited Montreal, and, after a brief stay, 
returned to the West. But, in consequence of the hostile feeling 
of the Fox Indians, it became unsafe to travel through the 
valley of the Wisconsin; and therefore Le Sueur, who had been 
several times in the Far West since 1683, was despatched to 
La Pointe, towards the head of Lake Superior, to maintain 
peace between the Sioux and Ojibways, and thus keep open the 
Bois Brul6 and St. Croix Rivers and have ingress to the valley 
of the Mississippi. 

On the west side of the channel of the Mississippi, between 
Lake Pepin and St. Croix, there is a continuous chain of islands; 
and on one of these, ten or twelve miles from the modern town 
of Hastings, there is a small prairie. Easily accessible with 
canoes, yet retired, it was the spot selected by Le Sueur for the 
second French post in Minnesota. Here, in 1695, by the order 
of Frontenac, he erected a fort, as a barrier to hostile tribes. 
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Charlevoix, alluding to it, says, “The island has a beautiful 
prairie; and the French of Canada have made it a centre of 
commerce for the western parts, and many pass the winter here, 
because it is a good country for hunting/' 

After the establishment of this post, Le Sueur brought to 
Montreal Teeoskahtay, a great Sioux chief, and the first of that 
nation who had visited the city. In a council he thus addressed 
Governor Frontenac:—“All of the nations have a father, who 
affords them protection; all of them have iron. But he was a 
bastard, in quest of a father; he was come to see him, and begs 
he will.take pity on him/' 

Placing twenty-two arrows on a beaver robe, and mentioning 
the name of a Sioux band for each arrow, he continued, and, 
among other things, said, “Take pity on us. We are well 
aware that we are not able to speak, being children; but Le 
Sueur, who understands our language and has seen all our 
villages, will inform you next year what will have been achieved 
by ,hese Sioux bands represented by these arrows before 
you.” 

Poor Teeoskahtay never saw Dakotah-land again. After a 
sickness of thirty-three days, in the spring of 1696, he died at 
Montreal, and was buried in the white man's grave, instead of 
being elevated on the burial-scaffold as his fathers were. 

Le Sueur did not then return to the Mississippi, but sailed for 
France, and obtained permission to open certain mines supposed 
to exist in what is now the State of Minnesota; but, while 
coming back to America, the ship in which he sailed was cap¬ 
tured and carried into an English port. 

After his release he proceeded to France, and in 1698 
obtained a new license to take fifty men to the supposed mines; 
but, arriving at Montreal, the Governor of Canada postponed the 
execution of Le Sueur’s project, inasmuch as it had been thought 
best to abandon all posts and withdraw Frenchmen from the 
region west of Mackinaw. 

Nothing daunted, the indomitable man once more crossed the 
Atlantic to press his claims at court. Fortunately, D’Iberville, 
a Canadian by birth, was made Governor of the new territory 
of Louisiana, and proved a friend and patron. 

In company with the Governor he arrived at a post, not far 
from Mobile, on the Gulf of Mexico, in December, 1699. The 
next summer, with a felucca, two canoes, and nineteen men, he 
ascended the Mississippi. On the 14th of September he sailed 
through Lake Pepin, and on the 19th entered the river St. 
Pierre, now called by the Indian designation Minnesota. 

Ascending the latter stream, he reached the mouth of the 
Blue Earth; and on a small tributary, called St. Remi, he 
founded the third post of the French, situated in 44° 13' north 
latitude. The fort was completed on the 14th of October, 1700, 
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and called L’Huiller, after the Farmer-General in Paris, who 
had aided the project. 

On the 10th of February, 1702, Le Sueur arrived at the post 
on the Gulf of Mexico, and early in the summer sailed for 
France, in company with Governor D’Iberville. The next year 
the workmen left at Fort L’Huillier also came down to Mobile, 
being forced to retire by the hostility of Indians and the lack 
of supplies. 

Cadillac, writing to Count Ponchartrain under date of August. 
1703, says,— 

“ Last year they sent M. Boudor, a Montreal merchant, into 
the country of the Sioux to join Le Sueur. He succeeded so 
well in the trip that he transported thither twenty-five or 
thirty thousand pounds of merchandise with which to trade. 
This proved an unfortunate investment. * * * * 

“I do not consider it best any longer to allow the traders to 
carry on trade with the Sioux under any pretext whatever, espe¬ 
cially as M. Boudor has just been robbed by the Fox nation. 
* * * The Sauteurs, being friendly with the Sioux, wished 

to give passage through their country to M. Boudor, but, the 
other nations being opposed to it, differences have arisen which 
resulted in the robbery of M. Boudor. * * * The Sioux 

are a people of no value to us, as they are too far distant.” 

For twenty years the posts in Minnesota were abandoned by 
the Canadian Government, and the only white men seen were 
soldiers who had deserted, and vagabond voyageurs , who in 
their tastes and principles were lower than the savages. It was 
at length perceived that the eye of England was on the North¬ 
west. A despatch from Canada to the French Government 
says, “It is more and more obvious that the English are endea¬ 
voring to interlope among all the Indian nations and attach 
them to themselves. They entertain constantly the idea of be¬ 
coming masters of North America, persuaded that the European 
nation which will be the possessor of that section will, in course 
of time, be also master of all America, because it is there alone 
men live in health and produce strong and robust children.” 

To thwart these schemes, which in time were accomplished, 
the French proposed to reopen the trade and license traders for 
the Northwest. On the 7th of June, 1726, peace was concluded 
by De Ligncry with the Sauks, Foxes, and Winnebagoes, at 
Green Bay, and Linctot, who had succeeded St. Pierre in 
command at La Pointe, on Lake Superior, was ordered to send 
presents, and, by the promise of a missionary, endeavor to de¬ 
tach the Sioux from their alliance with the Foxes. 

Two Frenchmen were, therefore, sent to dwell in the Sioux 
villages, and to promise that if they would cease to fight the 
Ojibways, trade should once more be resumed, and a “black 
robe” come and teach them. 
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The trader and missionary in those days were in close alli¬ 
ance, and an Indian, in the presence of Count Frontenac, once 
said, “While we have beavers and furs, he who prayed was with 
us, but when our merchandise failed, those missionaries thought 
they could do no further service among us.” The truth was 
simply this, however, that when the trader left it was unsafe for 
the man of God to remain. 

The next spring, arrangements were made to carry out these 
pledges, and preparations were made by traders and missionaries 
to accompany the convoy. 

The Jesuit fathers of the seventeenth century, like Protestant 
missionaries of the nineteenth century, were disposed to contri¬ 
bute to science; and on April 30, 1727, the Governor of Canada 
wrote to France that the fathers appointed for the Sioux mis¬ 
sion desired a case of mathematical instruments, a universal 
astronomic dial, a graduated demi-circle, a spirit-level, a chain, 
with stakes, and a telescope of six or seven feet tube. 

On the 16th of June the convoy departed from Montreal for 
the Mississippi. The commander of the detachment was a fear¬ 
less officer, De la Perri&re Boucher, the same man who gained 
an unenviable notoriety as the leader of the brutal savages who 
sacked Haverhill, Massachusetts, a few years before, and exult- 
ingly killed the faithful Puritan minister of the village, scalped 
his loving wife, and then dashed out his infant’s brains against 
the rocks. 

On the Wisconsin shore, half-way between tho fort and head 
of Lake Pepin, there is a prominent bluff four hundred feet 
high, the last two hundred of which is a perpendicular lim.estone 
escarpment. The Sioux have always gazed upon it as “wav- 
kon,” for from its top, their legend saith, the beautiful Wenonah 
leaped into the arms of death rather than marry her parents* 
choice and be embraced by a warrior she could not love. 

Opposite the Maiden’s Rock, as it is called, on the Minnesota 
side, there juts into the lake a peninsula, called by the French 
Point du Sable. It has always been a stopping-place for the 
voyageur; and here, on September 17, La Perri&re du Bou¬ 
cher, with his party, landed, and proceeded to build the fourth 
and last French post in the Valley of the Upper Mississippi, of 
which we have any record. 

The stockade was one hundred feet square, within which were 
three buildings, subserving probably the uses of store, chapel, 
and quarters. One of the log huts was thirty-eight by sixteen, 
one thirty by sixteen, and the last twenty-five by sixteen feet in 
dimensions. There were two bastions, with pickets all around, 
twelve feet high. The fort was named, in honor of the Governor 
of Canada, Beauharnois, and the fathers called their mission- 
house “St. Michael the Archangel.” 

Guignas and a companion were the Jesuits in charge. Mr. 
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Shea, whose zeal in collecting every thing the Jesuits wrote per¬ 
taining to America, entitles him to our grateful regard, in his 
compilation of “Early Voyages up and down the Mississippi” 
has inserted an interesting letter from Guignas written in May, 
1728. 

The father says, “On the morning of the 4th of November 
(1727), we did not forget it was the general’s birthday. Mass 
was said for him in the morning, and they were well disposed to 
celebrate the day in the evening, but the tardiness of the pyro¬ 
technist caused them to postpone the celebration to the 14th, 
when they set off some very fine rockets and made the air ring 
with a hundred shouts of Vive le Roy! and Vive Charles de 
Beauhamois! * * * What contributed much to the amuse¬ 

ment was the terror to some lodges of Indians who were at that 
time around the fort. When these poor people saw the fire¬ 
works in the air, and the stars fall down from heaven, the women 
and children began to fly, and the most courageous of the men 
to cry for mercy, and implore us very earnestly to stop the sur¬ 
prising play of that wonderful medicine.” 

The spring of 1728 was remarkable for floods, and the waters 
rose so high as to cover the floors of the fort. This year also, 
in consequence of the hostility of the Foxes, the majority of 
the traders who applied for the new establishments withdrew 
with the missionaries. In going to Illinois during the month of 
October, the zealous Guignas was captured by some of the allies 
of the Foxes, and was only saved from being burned by the 
friendly interposition of an aged Indian. After five months of 
bondage, he was set free. 

Several years after this the post seems to have been rebuilt a 
few hundred feet from the shore, beyond the reach of high 
water, and to have been under the charge of St. Pierre, in 
the language of a document of that day, “a very good officer, 
none more loved and feared.” Father Guignas also revisited 
the post, but the Sioux were not friendly. 

The Governor of Canada, under date of May 10, 1737, 
writes, “As respects the Sioux, according to what the com¬ 
mandant and missionary have written relative to the disposition 
of these Indians, nothing appears wanting; but their delay in 
coming to Montreal must render their sentiments somewhat sus¬ 
pected. But what must still further increase uneasiness, is their 
attack on the convoy of M. de la Veranderie.” Captain St. 
Pierre appears to have been the last French officer that resided 
at the post, although there were traders there in 1745-46, for 
that winter the lessees lost valuable peltries by a fire. 

Jonathan Carver, the first English traveller to the Falls of 
St. Anthony, in 1766, describing Lake Pepin, says, “I ob¬ 
served the ruins of a French factory, where it is said Captain 
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St. Pierre resided and carried on a great trade with the Naudo- 
wessies before the reduction of Canada/* 

We believe that further research will show that this same 
Captain St. Pierre became the aged Legardeur St. Pierre, in 
command of the rude post in Erie county, Pa., in December, 
1753, to whom Washington, just entering upon his manhood, 
bore a letter from Governor Dinwiddie, and, after being cour¬ 
teously treated, was sent home with a dignified but decided 
reply. 

The present article, it is thought, contains all the knowledge 
at present accessible in relation to the French forts on the 
Upper Mississippi; and the principal authorities consulted have 
been MSS. in the Parliament Library of Canada, Charlevoix, 
La Harpe, La Potherie, New York Colonial Documentary His¬ 
tory, and Shea’s “Voyages up and down the Mississippi.** 


PRACTICAL CAMPAIGNING. 

Practically, the science or, in other ■words, the art of war 
is not more abstruse than any other science or art; and what is 
popularly termed strategy is nothing more than the exercise of 
a little common sense in applying certain well-known military 
.principles. A successful leader is one who, with a proper know¬ 
ledge and due appreciation of these principles, exhibits sound 
common sense in applying them, and the requisite amount of 
energy to carry them out. 

The principles themselves are susceptible of demonstration to 
ordinary intellects, although practically to carry them out a 
previous military education and a certain amount of experience 
m the field are necessary. Just so it may be demonstrated to 
an unprofessional person how bleeding is beneficial to a man 
under certain circumstances; and yet we would not like to trust 
a friend in such an emergency to the tender mercies of an ama¬ 
teur who had not been through a previous course of instruction 
in surgery, with some considerable experience in the practice. 

Let us take an example. Two armies are facing each other 
in hostile attitude, AB and CD. 

You need not be a great general A-B 

to appreciate the advantage which 

AB would have could he throw his C_D 

whole force upon his enemy at C, 

while that enemy had his troops extended along a line. AB 
throws his troops upon a point where he far outnumbers his 
enemy, and beats in succession each portion as it is brought up 
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to oppose him along the line CD. Is there any one who cannot 
see the advantages of such a movement? And yet there are 
many unprofessional readers who have been sadly mystified by 
reading in the newspapers about the gallant manner in which 
our troops turned the Rank of the enemy and put him to flight. 
In our illustration AB has “ turned the left flank" of his adver¬ 
sary. 

War on paper is an easy science, and we have found no diffi¬ 
culty whatever in making AB turn the flank of CD and put him 
to flight; but practically it is somewhat more troublesome, and 
it is not often in war that we find an enemy as considerate as 
CD has been in standing perfectly quiet and letting us turn 
his flank without making some effort to prevent it or to turn the 
movement to his own advantage. 

Great military geniuses and writers all agree that it is dan¬ 
gerous and unwise to expose our lines of retreat and bases of 
supplies to the attack of. our adversary, who, if he be much of 
a general, is sure to take advantage of our error and make us 
pay dearly for turning his flank. 

A “line of retreat’’ is a line in rear of an army on which he 
falls back, if defeated, or from any other cause, towards his 
base of supplies , which is at the other end of this line. He may 
have several lines of retreat; but, to illustrate, we will suppose 
each of our armies to have one running from the middle of their 
lines perpendicularly back. Along these lines are continually 
passing reinforcements, baggage-wagons bringing up provisions, 
&c. from the base of supplies, ambulances carrying back the 
sick and wounded, and other conveyances and convoys. So 
that it is a matter of considerable importance to keep this line 
of retreat open and well guarded against any attack from our 
enemy. 

In an open country, or one well intersected with roads, where 
troops can pass in almost every direction, it is impracticable to 
prevent predatory incursions of an enemy, especially if he has 
good cavalry, even when every foot of the line is guarded; for 
by a rapid march an overwhelming force can be thrown on an 
isolated point, the guard dispersed, and communications inter¬ 
rupted. More especially is this the case where the line is long 
and the army depends for its supplies upon a railroad. The 
cavalry, with a few pieces of light artillery, dash in, tear up a 
few rails, burn a few ties, or a bridge, and the army is cut off 
from its provisions for a day or two, perhaps for a week; and 
the papers throughout the country proclaim, in large type, that 
“Stuart has made a raid and cut our line of communications. ,, 

Suppose that our enemy CD is commanded by a great general, 
ever on the look-out to take advantage of any error of his ad¬ 
versary,—a man, as Jomini says, who has the genius to know 
when to take the offensive . True military genius is shown as 
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much in making all possible suppositions as to what his adversary 
will do, and speculating on the proper means of defeating him 
in his plans, as in any thing else. Suppose that CD, instead of 
remaining quietly on his line awaiting the attack of AB, has 
been watching all the time for this very movement, and, in place 
of resisting force by force, by concentrating his line at C, at 
the moment he is satisfied of the intention of AB, moves with 
the mass of his forces on the point B, with the intention of cut¬ 
ting the line of retreat of AB, leaving a small force at C to re¬ 
sist the advance of AB. The bold move disconcerts his adver¬ 
sary, and if the latter is a man of inferior capacity he not only 
defeats his plan, but cuts his line of retreat, gets in his rear, 
and probably defeats his army, instead of being himself de¬ 
feated. This would be the course pursued by CD, more par¬ 
ticularly if, being himself a man of genius, he could by his 
manoeuvring persuade his adversary that the weakest point of 
his line was at C, and induce him to attack it in preference to 
the real weak point, the centre or the right. 

If, however, AB is a match for his adversary, he will make 
such examinations as to discover the real weak point, and may 
then decide to hurl the mass of his forces against CD’s centre, 
“pierce his centre ,” as it is called, and then, turning in succes¬ 
sion upon each wing, defeat them one after the other. 

It thus appears that to defeat an adversary it does not fol¬ 
low that one must necessarily have the most numerous army, 
but that very frequently more depends upon the one head which 
directs matters and shows the masses how and in what direction 
to act, than on any thing else. To be convinced of this fact, 
we have witnessed, both to our advantage and disadvantage, so* 
many instances of it in the past two years, that it is scarcely 
necessary to call upon history for any illustrations of it. We 
shall, however, mention one. Napoleon, in one of his cam¬ 
paigns, finding that his adversary had imprudently divided his 
forces, leaving a lake between, and was marching down upon 
him in overwhelming force to crush him, instead of quietly 
awaiting the attack, moved rapidly forward with his whole force, 
fell upon one detachment of the enemy, defeated it, and then, 
hurrying back, served the other in the same way, thus defeating 
a much superior army by the force of his genius alone. He 
fulfilled Jomini’s test of a great general; for he knew when to 
take the offensive . His soldiers afterwards grumbled at his long 
and rapid marches, telling him that when he first took command 
he made them win battles with their arms; he now appeared 
to do it entirely with their legs. 

Success, then, will depend more upon the commander than 
on any other ono element in the command. A poor commander 
may nullify all the advantages of numbers, discipline, and 
means, whilst a good one may atone for many disadvantages in 
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all of these. Of this fact our present struggle also furnishes 
several noted instances. 

Next to a good commander, discipline is the greatest clement 
of success; for without it no army is safe, and the first repulse 
or check is liable to result in a disastrous and disorganizing de¬ 
feat. Our experience in this respect has been severe and at the 
same time useful; and it is not likely that this country will ever 
again witness such a scene as our national capital presented in 
July, 1861, after the battle of Bull Run. Our people have 
heretofore been so unused to war, knew so little of its stern ex¬ 
actions and privations, that they started in this one, as they did 
in the war with Mexico, with the idea that a soldier was a citi¬ 
zen dressed in uniform, with a gun in his hand, forgetting that 
we had a very different foe to meet, and that the brave and 
noble soldier who, a host in himself, brought that war to a suc¬ 
cessful close, was too old and infirm to take the field in person. 
We had none to take his place. Perhaps if we had had, his wise 
counsel might have been as much disregarded as was General 
Scott’s when he prophetically spoke of three hundred thousand 
men and a Hoche to lead them. 

Whatever else this great war may teach, it will at least have 
demonstrated one fact of vast importance to us, and possibly 
of warning to other nations; and that is, that our volunteers can 
be made, and have been made, as fine soldiers as the world has 
ever seen. This is not intended in any Fourth-of-July-oration 
sense, but in real, sober, sincere earnest, as a fact that has been 
made manifest to every military man in our armies. 

We do not mean that all our volunteers are first-class soldiers. 
Far from it; but we simply state the fact that, with care and 
attention under good generals, they can all be made such, and 
very many of them have been made such. A great advantage 
they possess is this, that as a class the men have the intelli¬ 
gence to enable them to appreciate the importance of discipline, 
and to attach weight to those thousand little things of which the 
great military profession is made up. More especially is this 
the case after they have once been in battle, and seen how much 
better the neat, well-drilled, and soldierly-looking regiments fight 
than those who pay no attention to points which they too at 
first thought worthy only of the mercenaries of the regular 
army. We speak from personal observation and experience 
upon this subject, and recall, with the greatest pride and pleasure, 
the gratification experienced on reflecting upon the behavior of 
several of our volunteer regiments in their first battle. There 
is another peculiarity about our volunteers, which is quite 
marked, and indicative of the very highest results. Those 
officers who are strictest in their discipline, even when approach¬ 
ing harshness, so long as they are capable and just, are the most 
popular among the men, and are more highly esteemed and 
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respected by them. This is a fact which some who enter the 
service with ulterior views in regard to Congress and the Presi¬ 
dency do not seem to perceive or appreciate. 

That all our volunteers are not soldiers is the fault of the 
original organization, the continuance of a pernicious system, 
and, above all, the appointment of incompetent officers over them. 
Give us the power to appoint honest, trustworthy, capable 
officers, with the education which the past two years of mili¬ 
tary experience has given them, and we will form the finest 
army in the world, with the further promise to put down this 
rebellion with no more extraordinary powers than our Govern¬ 
ment possessed at the start. 

After our defeat at Bull Run in 1861, it is not at all to be 
wondered at that military men should attach so much import¬ 
ance to the matter of discipline, and to show an unwillingness 
to risk another defeat by attacking the enemy in an intrenched 
position until our force, placed then for the first time under 
capable military men, should become well organized, and assume 
something of the shape of such a force as General Scott had 
already declared would alone enable us to reduce the enemy to 
subjection. Too much had already been lost by attempting a 
difficult undertaking with an unorganized and undisciplined force, 
to make a similar attempt without making proper preparations 
for it. 

The military man needs no argument to prove to him how 
important discipline in an army is,—how indispensable, indeed, 
in all great military operations. Independently of the fact that 
the fighting-quality of the men is improved, it may be well to 
mention, for the benefit of non-military persons, some of the 
minor results of discipline. 

Who does not remember the wild and ridiculous stories recited 
by the rabble crowd which flooded Washington immediately after 
the defeat at Bull Run ? Men roamed the streets, and, with dis¬ 
tended eyes, gave free scope to their excited imaginations in 
describing to wondering and credulous hearers their tales of 
“masked batteries" and the terrible “Black Horse Cavalry!” 
Can any one recall having ever heard since of such a thing as a 
“masked battery" in the many conflicts which have since taken 
place? and is the famed “Black Horse Cavalry" half as formi¬ 
dable as it was then? The fact is, that masked batteries are 
things not to be met with in the field, as every artillery officer 
knows that to get the full effect of his pieces when placed in 
position the ground in front must be well cleared of all objects 
which will obstruct his sight, and, if proper precautions are 
taken by the enemy, batteries very seldom open their fire until 
their position is well known to them. Disciplined troops know 
this fact well; and our volunteers, having become experienced 
and disciplined, no longer talk wildly of “masked batteries" in 
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the field. Neither do they see in every squad of horsemen who 
appear on the distant hills the heavy squadrons of the dreaded 
“Black Horse:” experience has taught them that, although 
light horse sometimes /Zy, they are not blessed with the power 
of rising in the air and dropping down at unexpected places to 
commit havoc upon bodies of retreating infantry. No; horses, 
like men, must travel on the earth, and a certain length of time 
is necessary in order that they should transport themselves 
from one place to another. Infantry cannot march faster than 
infantry; and one body of it, having a certain distance the 
start, can always keep out of the way of the pursuing body if it 
chooses. So that there was no necessity for our men rushing 
pell-mell twenty or thirty miles back to Washington to avoid 
destruction. The day was hot and sultry, and their enemies 
were probably more broken down and exhausted than they 
themselves were, and, at most, very well contented with their 
day’s work, without attempting to march fifteen or twenty miles 
in pursuit of a flying foe. These things men learn by expe¬ 
rience and discipline; and now, when our disciplined regiments 
are compelled to retreat, they fall back a few hundred yards, 
and form again in a favorable position, prepared to meet the 
enemy when he pursues. 

Can any one recall without a smile the feverish condition of 
affairs around Washington in the winter of 1861-2? If a shot 
was fired along the picket-line, everybody sprung to arms, and 
the wildest rumors were at once afloat, gaining strength as they 
travelled from mouth to mouth, until it became a positive fact 
that columns of infantry and batteries of artillery had been 
seen here, and long columns of cavalry charging our people 
there. These things occurred almost every day and nignt, as 
every sentinel seemed to consider it a sacred duty to fire upon 
every thing within sight or hearing (whether within range or 
not was of little importance), from the poor negro stealing in to 
escape from his position between two fires, to figure the next 
morning in the papers as an “intelligent contraband,” down to 
the wild turkeys, which sometimes made their appearance in the 
comparatively deserted space between the two armies. 

Any one who passed that winter in front of Washington, 
could not now pass along our picket-line without being struck 
with the change, and would be reminded of what history tells 
us in regard to the intercourse of the French and English 
pickets in the Peninsular War, where during the cessation of 
hostilities the hostile pickets sat down quietly together to 
smoke their pipes and drink each other’s health from the same 
canteen. Discipline has at length brought us to recognize the 
truth of the noble speech of a distinguished general,—that 
every life unnecessarily sacrificed in this war is murder , and 
that picket-firing, except when the armies are actually engaged, 
Vo l. L—24 
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is unnecessary and improper, and results in a useless waste of 
life. Walk along our picket-line now, and what do you see? 
You need be under no apprehension. Although within easy 
range of hundreds of hostile rifles, which to-morrow may be 
doing their best to kill our men, you are perfectly safe. The 
sentinels, instead of trying to shoot eftich other, are pacing 
quietly up and down their posts; whilst their comrades, on both 
sides, are perhaps bathing within easy speaking-distance of each 
other, probably chatting about the war or exchanging items of 
news or papers, or possibly discussing the last fight, and the 
part each had taken in it. But hark ! suddenly the dull boom of 
a gun comes through the air, succeeded by the quick, sharp rattle 
of musketry, and the cries of men in deadly conflict. What a 
change! Every man springs to his arms, reserves are formed, 
and stragglers fall in. But why do not the sentinels fire upon 
each other? These men are not going to fight,—at least, not 
that they know of, and until some evidence is shown, on one side 
or the other, of an offensive nature. They are contented to let 
those fight who are ordered to do so, and to allow all the killing 
and maiming to be done where it is considered to be necessary. 
These men arc becoming disciplined soldiers , and are losing that 
nervous excitability which prompts them to fire upon every 
thing they see, and to run twenty miles on a hot day when a 
hundred yards would serve every purpose. 

How long a time does it require for men to arrive at that 
point in discipline when you can depend upon them to do what is 
expected without taking counsel of their fears? Let the reader 
judge. This war is now nearly three years old, and it is more 
than two and a half years since the battle of Bull Run was 
fought. Our men have improved immensely, and built largely 
upon the foundation laid in front of Washington in the fall and 
winter of 1861. They are not yet perfect, but veterans com¬ 
pared with what they were when General McClellan was called 
to take command of the disorganized mass he found in Wash¬ 
ington. 

The individual actors have turned to dust. One fact alone, 
whilst it demonstrates the necessity for severity, will show what 
a change has taken place in discipline in the Army of the Po¬ 
tomac. A year and a half ago, such a thing as a court-martial 
sentencing an officer to be dismissed or a soldier to be shot for 
such offences as sleeping on post and desertion, was almost 
unheard of; and the labor of simply looking over and returning 
for correction the proceedings of courts-martial, sometimes for 
failing to award the sentences which the court was bound by 
law and its solemn oath to inflict, was immense. At that time 
there was but one single instance occurred where a man was put 
to death for desertion; and even then, although the case was 
one exaggerated by the infamy of attempting to deliver up his 
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comrades to the enemy, the execution was hurried forward lest 
a pardon should arrive in time to stop an execution which mili¬ 
tary men saw was becoming an absolute necessity to prevent 
our army from falling to pieces. Now the evils of the system 
under which we commenced have become so manifest that volun¬ 
teer officers are dismissed almost every day by volunteer courts, 
and soldiers are sentenced to be shot, time and again, for deser¬ 
tion, now that it is seen that our rolls report deserters by the thou¬ 
sand. A mistaken policy has heretofore prevented the approval 
and execution of these sentences; but it is not too much to say 
that had, one year ago, ten men been put to death for this and 
kindred crimes, much bloodshed would have been spared, and 
our army to-day have been considerably larger and more effi¬ 
cient than it is. So that what would from one point of view 
appear to be severity would actually be mercy in the end. 

As the spring opened and the time approached when all knew 
some movement must take place, the great desire of the coun¬ 
try for an advance against the enemy’s stronghold at Manassas 
Junction increased. Yielding to this, the President himself 
took the responsibility, on the 22d of February, of ordering an 
advance. Any one who has ever been in that portion of Vir¬ 
ginia at that season of the year will readily recognize the diffi¬ 
culty of moving a single wagon over its roads, to say nothing 
of moving a large army with its artillery and baggage. It is 
true that the most direct road to Centreville, the enemy’s 
strongest position (which, according to popular heroic ideas, 
should be the point of attack), was over the Little River turn¬ 
pike, a hard, well macadamized road, good winter and summer. 
But the whole army could not travel on that one road; and once 
off of it, and your army was over shoe-tops and up to the hub in 
inextricable flounderings. Before all the arrangements for the 
movement could be made, the 10th of March arrived, and the 
whole country was electrified by the announcement that the 
rebel army had precipitately fled from Manassas, leaving our 
large army in the lurch and at liberty to take quiet possession 
‘ of their formidable earthworks, whose scientifically-constructed 
embrasures were furnished with very well-executed wooden guns, 
or “dummies.” Most of our readers can recall how the morn¬ 
ing papers described in what confusion the enemy was flying, 
and how our army was in rapid pursuit. As soon as it was 
demonstrated that an army with a railroad to assist in carrying 
off its baggage, and with a certain start, could out-travel a pur¬ 
suing force with all the railroad and other bridges broken down, 
an indignant cry of “Imbecility!” was raised, and our army was 
ridiculed for lying all winter in front of works manned by a 
feeble and disheartened garrison who would have fled at the 
first menace made against it. 

Little did these critics know, and feebly could they appreciate 
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the reason, why the enemy left his position so suddenly, or, 
rather, so deliberately; for he left not a gun behind, and very 
little else of any value, showing that he had long contemplated 
the movement and probably decided to make it should his weak 
point be attacked by his adversary instead of his strong one, 
Centreville, as he desired, in common with many others who 
professed greater loyalty to the United States Government. 

Cast your eyes upon the map, and let us see if we can by its 
assistance discover any reason for this retreat. The enemy 
occupied the arc of a circle extending from Leesburg by Ma- 
nassas Junction to Dumfries. Our army was between that 
circle and the Potomac, with some troops on the Washington 
side of the river extending above and below the city. With 
such an extended line to hold as that of the enemy, there could 
be no difficulty in turning the position; and this he well knew 
would be done the moment the roads got to be in such a condi¬ 
tion that we would run no risk of getting stuck in the mud the 
moment we cut loose from our railroads. It could be turned on 
the right either by landing a force at some point on the Poto¬ 
mac, say Acquia Creek, or by pushing down from Alexandria a 
heavy column towards Dumfries. But either of these plans 
would have to be pursued almost in sight of the enemy. He 
would have full warning, and could either concentrate to oppose 
our march through a very difficult country, made more difficult 
by his intrenchments, or he could fall back behind the Rappa¬ 
hannock, having his railroads unobstructed, and would of course 
destroy them as he retreated; or, finally, if our force was weak¬ 
ened sufficiently in front of Washington, he might, whilst we 
were turning his flank, have boldly advanced and captured the 
city. This last was not very probable, since it is not likely he 
had a sufficient force to attempt it; but we have since seen 
enough of the boldness of the men who lead the enemy to con¬ 
clude that such an idea was far from improbable in conception 
or impossible in execution. 

The same remarks may be made in regard to turning the posi¬ 
tion on the left, except that if we turned it completely we could 
make no use of water-transportation, would have to force the 
passage of the river in the face of the enemy, and then the 
enemy would still be between us and Richmond, with his supe¬ 
rior advantages of moving unimpaired. 

Now, it may always be laid down as a principle in assailing a 
hostile position, that if you can turn the position by means of 
controlling water-transportation, by interposing a river or a 
difficult range of mountains, without firing a musket, do so, pro¬ 
vided you can keep open your own line of communication ; be¬ 
cause you thus either compel your enemy to fall back, or to 
come out from his intrenchments and fight you on ground of 
your own selection. If by means of such a movement you can 
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threaten his line of retreat whilst your main body still remains 
in his front ready to strike the moment he moves, you will pro¬ 
bably render his position untenable. 

Whilst the outcry for a forward movement against Manassas 
was still at its height, and many indeed out of the army were' 
speculating as to how the advance was going to be made, prepa¬ 
rations were silently and surely going forward to decide the 
matter. In February a column under command of Major- 
General Banks crossed the river at Harper’s Ferry, and moved 
up the Shenandoah Valley, driving the enemy before it. A 
glance at the map will show one the effect of such a column 
upon the enemy’s position at Manassas. With its left flank 
well protected by the Shenandoah River and the Blue Ridge, 
impassable except at certain well-defined gaps, it was moving 
south, and threatening the enemy’s “ line of communication. 
The movement had undoubtedly been anticipated by the enemy, 
and the question had at once arisen, what was to be done. To 
detach a force sufficient to successfully resist Banks would 
weaken that at Manassas so much that the army in front of 
Washington would be able to act against it with overpowering 
numbers, and the road to Richmond would be left open. To re¬ 
main longer at Manassas and allow Banks to move against their 
line of communication was out of the question, especially as it 
became evident that preparations were being made to cross the 
Potomac in the vicinity of Acquia Creek. To retreat became a 
necessity; and the enemy fell back behind the Rappahannock, 
where, with a river in his front, his position was more secure, 
his line of communication unthreatened, and that of his adver¬ 
sary greatly lengthened. Those who clamored so loudly about 
our military authorities being taken by surprise were so blinded 
by their prejudices and ignorance that their vision, instead of 
being extended over the whole field of operations, was narrowed 
down to the small strip of territory in front of Washington, 
and the quaker guns which the enemy had ingeniously rigged 
up to conceal from our scouts the absence of their artillery 
when the movement first commenced. The enemy’s left flank 
was turned; and, as from the nature of the country he could 
not fight to advantage, his only alternative was to Tall back, and 
take up a stronger line. In doing so he not only rendered it 
difficult for us to advance any great distance on this line,—by 
breaking down bridges, obstructing roads, &c.,—but also put it 
out of his own power to resume the offensive along that route. 

All military operations should have for their aim a particular 
object. Our object was Richmond, the capital of the rebellion; 
and the question now was the shortest and most feasible road to 
reach it. To follow the enemy on the road they were now 
retreating on was, in a military sense, out of the question. He 
had in his front a formidable river, which had to be crossed 
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before he could be reached. None but military men then knc 
the dangers and difficulty of crossing a river in face of 
hostile army commanded by competent military men. Now tl 
whole thing is patent to everybody; for during the interim i 
.have had the grand and bloody failures of Fredericksburg ai 
Chancellorsville; and it is difficult to conceive how any one ci 
now be in favor of pursuing that route whilst any other cxisi 
especially when it is recollected that the Rappahannock is on 
the first of many difficulties in the road. 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 

The descendant of an ancient Norwegian family, and the s 
of a London merchant, was born in Manchester, August 15,17£ 
and educated at Oxford (1803-1808), where, among more usei 
accomplishments, he acquired the habit of opium-eating,—wlii 
vice it cannot be said that he took any extraordinary pains 
keep secret. On leaving college, in 1808, he joined the famo 
Lakeists, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Southey, and on t 
margin of the peaceful waters prosecuted his studies, and wrc 
for periodicals,—with him a favorite medium of communicati 
with a public always glad to be admitted to that personal cc 
fidence with which he made it a point to favor his readers. T 
columns of the London Magazine, Blackwood’s Magazine, Tai 
Edinburgh Magazine, the North British Review, the Encyclopaec 
Britannica, &c., bore witness to the extent of his knowledge, a 
his marvellous power over almost all the capacities of the En 
lish tongue. These fugitive papers (with the exception of “T 
Confessions of an English Opium-Eater,” published in a volui 
in 1822, and “The Logic of Political Economy,” published 
1844, &c.) he had never taken the trouble to collect, or even 
record; ‘and the London Eclectic Review, in 1851, gave t 
world to understand that it was not at all likely that they woi 
ever be gathered. Fortunately for his readers and the p< 
manence of his fame, Mr. James T. Fields, of the house 
Ticknor & Fields, of Boston, was not disposed to accede to tl 
view of the matter. He set about “ gathering the fragmen 
that nothing should be lost,” enlisted the aid of the author, a 
took care that he should profit by another’s doing what it is i 
probable, unaided, he would ever have done for himself. H< 
is his own confession.* 


* 44 It is astonishing how much more Boston knows of my literary acts i 
purposes than I do myself. Were it not, indeed, through Boston, hardly 
sixth part of my literary undertakings—hurried or deliberate, sound, rotti 
or rotten—would ever have reached posterity: which, be it known to th 
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Perhaps the very best description of De Quinccy that has 
appeared is contained in a charming book, recently published, 
mtitled “The Book-Hunter,” &c., by John Hill Burton. We 
;ive some extracts:— 

“ The next slide of the lantern is to represent a quite pecu- 
iar and abnormal case. It introduces a strangely fragile, 
insubstantial, and puerile figure, wherein, however, resided one 
)f the most potent and original spirits that ever frequented a 
tenement of clay. He shall be called, on account of associa¬ 
tions that may or may not be found out, Thomas Papaverius. 
But how to make palpable to the ordinary human being one so 
jignally divested of all the material and common characteristics 
)f his race, yet so nobly endowed with its rarer and loftier attri¬ 
butes, almost paralyzes the pen at the very beginning. 

“ In what mood and shape shall he be brought forward ? Shall 
t be as first we met at the table of Lucullus, whereto he was 
jeduced by the false pretence that he would there meet with one 
vho entertained novel and anarchical opinions regarding the 
jrolden Ass of Apuleius? No one speaks of waiting dinner for 
lim. He will come and depart at his own sweet will, neither 
burdened with punctualities nor burdening others by exacting 
;hem. The festivities of the afternoon are far on, when a corn- 
notion is heard in the hall, as if some dog or other stray animal 
lad forced its way in. The instinct of a friendly guest tells 
lim of the arrival: he opens the door, and fetches in the little 
itranger. What can it be? A street-boy of some sort? His 
iostume, in fact, is a boy’s duffle great-coat, very threadbare, 
vith a hole in it, and buttoned tight to the chin, where it meets 
he fragments of a parti-colored belcher handkerchief; on his feet 
ire list shoes, covered with snow, for it is a stormy winter night; 
md the trousers,—some one suggests that they are inner linen 
garments blackened with writing-ink, but that Papaverius never 
trould have been at the trouble so to disguise them. What can 
>e the theory of such a costume? The simplest thing in the 
vorld: it consisted of the fragments of apparel nearest at hand. 


nost sarcastic of future censors, already most of them have reached. 
Preface to his own edition of his Works. 

This edition, which is comprised in fifteen volumes crown 8vo, with Illus- 
rations, Notes, and Index, price, £3 3*., or 4 s. 6 d. each volume (published by 
i. & C. Black, Edinburgh), thus owes its existence to Ticknor & Fields’s edi- 
ion (22 vols. 16mo, $17.25, or 75 cents each volume). Contents:—I. Con- 
essions of an English Opium-Eater; II. Biographical Essays; III. Miscella- 
teous Essays; IV. The Caesars; V., VI. Literary Reminiscences; VII., VIII. 
Narrative and Miscellaneous Pieces; IX. Essays on the Poets and other Eng- 
ish Writers; X., XI. Historical and Critical Essays; XII. Autobiographic 
Sketches; XIII., XIV. Essays on Philosophical Writers, and Other Men of 
<etters; XV. Letters to a Young Man, and Other Papers; XVI., XVII. Thco- 
ogical Essays, and Other Papers; XVIII. The Note-Book of an English 
)pium-Eater; XIX., XX. Memorials, and other Papers; XXI. The Avenger, 
ind Other Papers; XXII. The Logic of Political Economy, and Other Papers. 
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Had chance thrown to him a court single-breasted coat, with a 
bishop’s apron, a kilt, and top-boots, in these he would have 
made his entry. 

“ The first impression, that a boy has appeared, vanishes 
instantly. Though in one of the sweetest and most genial of 
his essays he shows how every man retains so much in him of 
the child he originally was, and he himself retained a great 
deal of that primitive simplicity, it was buried within the 
depths of his heart, not visible externally. On the contrary, 
on one occasion, when he corrected an erroneous reference to an 
event as being a century old, by saying that he recollected its 
occurrence, one felt almost a surprise at the necessary limitation 
in his age, so old did he appear, with his arched brow loaded 
with thought, and the countless little wrinkles which ingrained 
his skin gathering thickly round the curiously expressive and 
subtle lips. These lips are speedily opened by some casual 
remark, and presently the flood of talk passes forth from them, 
free, clear, and continuous,—never rising into declamation, 
never losing a certain mellow earnestness, and all consisting of 
sentences as exquisitely joined together as if they were destined 
to challenge the criticism of the remotest posterity. Still the 
hours stride over each other, and still flows on the stream of 
gentle rhetoric as if it were labitur , et labetur in omne volubili9 
ovum. It is now far into the night, and slight hints and sug¬ 
gestions are propagated about separation and home-going. The 
topic starts new ideas on the progress of civilization, the effect 
of habit on men in all ages, and the power of the domestic 
affections. Descending from generals to the special, he could 
testify to the inconvenience of late hours; for was it not .the 
other night that, coming to what was, or what he believed to be, 
• his own door, he knocked and knocked, but the old woman 
within either couldn’t or wouldn’t hear him ? So he scrambled 
over a wall, and, having taken his repose in a furrow, was able 
to testify to the extreme unpleasantness of such a couch. The 
predial groove might indeed nourish kindly the infant seeds and 
shoots of the peculiar vegetable to which it was appropriated, 
but was not a comfortable place of repose for adult man.”— 
Edit. New York {Sheldon £ Co.), 1863, 29-32. 

To this graphic sketch we add some extracts from Dr. J. War- 
burton Begbie’s account (on a privately printed sheet) of De 
Quincey’s last illness:— 

“During these days of dull November [1859], which, with all 
its gloominess and more than ordinary fog, did not in the least 
affect the serenity and tranquil composure of his spirit, devoutly 
reverential and adoring,—as the amplest testimony, were that re¬ 
quired, could be made by the writer of these lines,—and ani¬ 
mated by the most enlarged benevolence towards mankind, espe¬ 
cially children, Mr. De Quincey was evidently becoming feebler. 
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. . . During several nights, and latterly by day, when he had 
fallen into a gentle sleep, his mind wandered. Once or twice, 
suddenly awakening, he seemed much startled and surprised, 
and for a short time there was some difficulty in reassuring him 
as to the identity both of persons and objects in the room. 
At other times, when the mind wandered, the words which were 
uttered sufficiently loud to be heard distinctly revealed the per¬ 
fect composure within, and nothing he said afforded evidence of 
that «enilis ultitias quce deliratio appellari solet . Often he re¬ 
cognized the ‘footsteps of angels,’ and addressed words to ‘the 
departed.’ He enjoyed at such times ‘ a holy, calm delight,’ 
was often speaking to children, and seemed anxious they should 
be especially cared for; thus at its close verifying the character 
he had enjoyed through life of extreme fondness for the young. 

“While for many weeks anxiety as to the result of his illness 
had been entertained, it was only on Sunday, the 4th of De¬ 
cember, that alarm was awakened. Suddenly Mr. De Quincey 
became weaker, and, though on Monday he had rallied not a 
little, the duty of summoning an absent daughter was apparent. 
On Tuesday he was in his chair for a short time, and conversed 
with readiness, though not with the same ease as formerly. De¬ 
cidedly weaker in the evening of that day, from the circum¬ 
stance that he had refused all food, it was only too evident on 
Wednesday morning that his hours on earth were numbered. 
He recognized in the forenoon his eldest daughter, who arrived 
in time to receive the blessing of her dying father; and with 
the single expression of ‘thank you’ to those around him, which 
was uttered with touching sweetness and radiant expression, he 
passed into a drowsy state, by degrees became insensible, and 
thus, on the forenoon of Thursday, died, his death being ascri- 
bable rather to exhaustion of the system than disease.” 

The following notices of his habits, literary tastes, &c. (now 
first printed) were communicated to the author of this article, by 
the writer of the above, a few months after Mr. De Quincey’s 
death. 

He “was generally a late goer to bed, and a late riser; but 
he often went to bed late and got up early, making up for lost 
sleep in his chair; but he existed on a very small amount of 
sleep. If he had an article on hand, he would sit up writing it 
all night, and drink strong coffee or tea to keep him wide awake; 
for he was always liable to dropping over in his chair into short 
naps. He preferred writing during the night. He always 
read at night, holding a candle in his hand, and would con 
stantly fall asleep while in this position. When aroused by the 
information, ‘Papa, papa, your hair is on fire!’ he would say, 
‘Is it, my love?’ brush his hand over it, and go to sleep again 
with the candle in his hand. He got so absorbed in what he 
was reading that it was a common occurrence setting his hair 
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on fire. He was utterly callous to danger, and it is a mirach 
that he never set himself on fire. He has often set his bed or 
fire; but he was as expert in putting it out as in putting it in. 

“He was always more genial and talkative among ourselves, 
and particularly at tea-time and after it. It would be difficult 
to say what author he was fondest of reading; for from a pennj 
spelling-book up to a Shakspeare, Milton, or Jeremy Taylor, 
he would read it, criticize it, turn it upside-down. In fact, & 
regards the spelling-book, you would be amazed at the amount 
of latent knowledge that lay hid in its recesses. I should think 
any one would guess from his works what a great admiration he 
had for Shakspeare and Milton, but I do not think that people 
would gather the same opinion as regards Jeremy Taylor; and 
yet I think he would have placed him beside those two greal 
towers of strength. He had an immense admiration and know¬ 
ledge of Scripture, although he was far too unsystematic in hie 
ways to make any point of conscience in reading them regu¬ 
larly. He often made points in the Bible subjects for discus¬ 
sion: yet I never heard him breathe a word of disbelief as 
regards any of them. He was a decided son of the Christian 
religion, and he had always a great respect and love for the 
Anglican Chutfch. 

“Children were always very fond of him,—not that he ever 
romped with them, but he had a great power of interesting 
them by his talking to them, and his gentle manner won their 
confidence. He was interested to the most curious extent by 
all his grandchildren, the thought of them even haunting him 
into the delirium of his death-bed. His constant talk was of 
children. . . . When within an hour or two of death, he said, 
‘ They are all leaving me, but my dear, dear little children 
and one night he woke up from a long sleep, and said, with 
great animation, ‘Those Edinburgh cabmen are the most brutal 
set of fellows I ever knew of.* ‘Why, what have they done?’ 
‘You must know, my dear, that I and the little children were 
all invited to a supper by Jesus Christ. So, you see, as it was 
a great honor, I determined to get new dresses for the little 
children; and—would you believe it ?—when I and they went out 
in our new dresses, I saw these fellows all laughing at them/ ” 

If a dozen of the best critics were asked* separately, to de¬ 
signate the writers of the first half of the nineteenth century 
for whose works literary immortality could safely be promised, 
doubtless their lists would exhibit wide differences of opinion; 
but we would hazard little in predicting that every roll of honor 
would bear the name of Thomas De Quincey. 
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MODERN WAR IN ITS CHILDHOOD. 

“When,” said the great apostle, “I was a child, I spake as a 
child, and thought as a child; when I became a man, I put away 
childish things/’ The history of modern war appropriates this 
as its motto; and, although the art is now in its manhood, it does 
not require a long look backward to find the days of its childish 
thought, speech, and action. 

In modern Europe, war did not become a trade, so to speak, until 
the Crusades, which, among their many influences upon the world, 
introduced standing armies into Europe. There was great need 
of these armies afterwards, for from the days of the Crusades 
foreign wars, involving many nations, began: wars in Italy, 
begun by the ambition of Charles of Anjou; wars in Germany, 
the legitimate inheritance of the Hapsburgs ; wars between Eng¬ 
land and France. But why enumerate?—wars everywhere made 
men of war necessary. Under the receding feudal system, vas¬ 
sals had been sufficient for internal wars and baronial feuds; 
but for foreign and distant wars, armies must be organized and 
equipped. 

First, monarchs hired troops, who were called mercenaries; 
and Switzerland, from her sterility and health together, fur¬ 
nished strong and adventurous men, who played for a long time 
the principal part in the battles of Europe, endeavoring to realize 
the words of Tiberius Gracchus, that “ it was better to have the 
conquest of the world before them than a few sterile acres at 
home/’ But they were mutinous; they turned their arms treacher¬ 
ously to those who paid best; and so, in self-defence, as the neces¬ 
sity grew stronger, princes, disgusted with the free companions 
and condottieri of the mercenary system, began to maintain their 
own armies, and to glory in the number and excellence of their 
troops. Many, indeed, verified the apothegm of Montesquieu, that 
“ a prince who has a million of subjects cannot, without destroy¬ 
ing himself, maintain more than ten thousand troops; only 
great nations can have armies;” and thus there were military 
spendthrifts who wasted their fortunes, not in riotous living, 
but in tall grenadiers and brilliant regiments, and in work that 
was made without justice expressly to employ them. On this ac¬ 
count, the militia in different countries were put in training; and, 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth, the army of England consisted 
of enrolled militia, with difficulty gotten together, in peaceful 
times once a year for a general enrolment, and for training of 
the individuals four times a year, two days at each time. This 
word militia, which is derived from miles , a soldier, indicated the 
great force of a nation, to be used only in emergencies; and 
these militia, outnumbering any standing army, must, after all, 
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in time of invasion, be the bulwark of the country. As late as 
the fifteenth century, few men learned war professionally, and 
even these few limited their knowledge to a campaign under 
Peterborough, or Eugene, or Marlborough, or whatever great 
general might be in the field; and so very often it was the igno¬ 
rance of the enemy rather than the knowledge of the general 
which led to his success. There were indeed great military 
geniuses, whom the soldier must always regard with admiration; 
but they stood isolated, the exceptions to the rule. The old 
system, with its great generals, among whom must be mentioned 
Marlborough and Eugene, Montecuculi and Frederick, was in its 
training and progress under the first, and found its full perfection 
under the last. Their strategy was limited in scope, and to the 
plainest lines; their greatest claim was to be considered tacti¬ 
cians. The new system is the Napoleonic system, founded, 
established, perfected, by Napoleon the Great, who was a double 
incarnation of European democracy and of the military art,— 
his strategy so perfect that you hesitate to compare it with his 
tactics, his battles so beautiful that you forget his strategy in 
reading them. 

Look for a moment at the old system,—the system of routine, 
of punctilio, of fighting a little and waiting a little, of going 
into winter-quarters at the approach of autumn: it was a glo¬ 
rious system for comfort, and war was truly a most gentleman¬ 
like profession. 

Was it a campaign in Flanders? Louis XIV. leads it in 
person against the allies : nec pluribus impar is his haughty 
motto. Gallant gentlemen, powdered and ruffled, in velvet and 
silk, have their magnificent equipage, with the army ; Saint- 
Simon, the charming author of the Memoirs, is in company, with 
thirty-five horses and sumpter mules; the princesses of the blood, 
surrounded by high-born ladies, accompany the king, and Louis 
gives them a grand review, the like of which has scarcely since 
been seen in Europe : “ one hundred and twenty thousand of the 
finest troops in the world drawn up in a line eight miles long.” 
The spectacle lasted a summer-day. This force besieges Namur: 
in eight days it is taken; for it is in great straits, and the exploit 
is sufficient for months of inaction. Well might the titled 
Frenchmen cry, “ Vive la guerre !” We shall see how this was 
altered in the new system. 

At Fontenoy, one of Marshal Saxe's famous battles, fought 
in 1745, when the terrible English column had advanced to 
within fifty paces from the French guards, it is recorded that 
the English officers saluted the French, taking off their cha¬ 
peaux; this salute the French officers returned very grace¬ 
fully. My Lord Charles Hai, captain in the English Guards, 
cried out, “ Messieurs dee Gardes Francises, nous attendons 
voire feu!” (Gentlemen of the French Guards, we wait for your 
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fire). The Count de Haute Roche answered, in a loud voice, 
“ Gentlemen, we never fire first; be good enough to fire your¬ 
selves.” Truly polite, the English fired, and with what terrible 
execution history has informed us. 

Nor was England exempt from the feebleness and military 
torpor which pervaded Continental arms under this system. In 
1485, Henry VII. had a body-guard of only fifty men, half bow¬ 
men and half musketeers. 

When the Spanish Armada was absolutely on its voyage to in¬ 
vade England, there was great consternation: the wealthy fled 
from the shore in confusion; the statesmen and soldiers were 
divided in opinion whether they should undertake to defend the 
coast or whether they should let the Spaniards land and then 
treat with them. Essex, Burleigh, and Raleigh were against 
fighting, and Raleigh,—think of it!—Raleigh said, “In a battle 
the invader can only lose men, but the defender may lose a 
kingdom.” All were at fault except Queen Bess, who, mounted 
on horseback, marshalled her troops, applauding the brave, re¬ 
proving her senators and chiefs, and—we are sorry to say, but 
history so records—swearing like a trooper at all cowards and 
unpatriotic people. She was in this respect arrogating the rights 
of some other great generals of whom later history informs us. 

A great spur in the art military was given to the English 
nation by that unfortunate and lamentable event called the 
civil wars,—a great evil to produce a great good. Conducive 
as they were, through much blood and suffering and national 
degeneracy, to civil liberty, they were also conducive to the in¬ 
struction of the English in the military art and teaching her 
her own strength and resources. 

To illustrate this. Just before the civil war, no wadding 
being yet used, the shot could only be delivered breast-high, 
for fear it will roll out at the muzzle: the citizen-soldier, or 
rather the unsoldierly citizen, did wonders when he had accus¬ 
tomed himself to the recoil, and did not shut both eyes at the 
flash of the powder in the pan. The pike was sixteen feet long, 
and was an awkward weapon without long practice. How such 
facts rob history of its romance! 

When the civil wars were over, the rifle, which had been intro¬ 
duced in the Thirty Years’ War, was brought to England; ball- 
cartridges for muskets and pistols were in common use. Uni¬ 
forms which had been mostly, although not quite, Fallstaflian, 
or a ridiculous and slow transition from the time of chivalry, 
began to exert their unquestionable influence, and in the reign 
of Queen Anne the red coat with blue facings came into history 
as the mark of an English soldier. In the time of William IV. 
a work was begun in London at the Horse-Guards, and has since 
been continued, giving the full history of every regiment in the 
English service, with a succession of its field officers, and fine 
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colored plates, illustrating every change in the uniform,—a very 
pretty book for an enthusiastic youngster. But, to go back a 
moment to the civil wars, we are told that Cromwell’s regiment 
of horse fought so well because they prayed so well. So might 
it be; earnestness is an element of enthusiasm, and there were 
in the Puritan ranks men who displayed their faith in the constant 
superintendence of Providence by constant prayer. I doubt not 
that a praying Puritan was a dangerous man to meet. 

“Come, boys, my brave boys,” said Major Shippon; “let us 
pray heartily and fight heartily, and God will bless us.” But 
had the Cavaliers nothing to fight for and nothing to pray for, 
and were there no men of prayer among them ? We may be 
sure that many a devoted subject of the erring king held sin¬ 
cere converse with Heaven in his behalf, and, if he lived to see 
the restoration of his son, died like that most glorious old hero 
of Woodstock, Sir Harry Lee, of Ditchley, with the nunc di~ 
mittis on his lips. 

Sir Jacob Astley, a gallant gentleman, and—charity compels 
us to think—a reverent man, prayed in this quaint style :—“ 0 
Lord, thou knowest how busy I must be this day. If I forget 
thee, do not thou forget me. March on, boys!” We grant the 
errors of Charles I. and the flagrant crimes of Charles II.; but 
the Cavaliers of the civil wars have been strangely misconceived 
and misrepresented in history. 

Nor was this dearth of military force in England prior to the 
civil wars due in any degree to the want of individual prowess or 
ambition; for Gustavus Adolphus had with him in the Thirty 
Years’ War four lieutenant-generals, twenty colonels, and a 
great number of inferior officers, among whom was Major Du- 
gald Dalgetty the ritt-master,—all natives of England or Scot¬ 
land. Indeed, England’s insular station, while it kept her much 
out of the politics of the continent, caused her to lag behind in 
the art of war. 

If now we turn to the English navy at the time England was 
threatened by the immense force of the Armada, we shall be 
more astonished at her day of small things,—the very little 
power with which Britannia began to rule the waves. It needed 
indeed such menaces as this and Van Tromp’s broom at the 
mast-head to rouse the goddess to a proper self-respect. 

The Armada consisted of one hundred and fifty vessels, twenty 
thousand troops, designed to join thirty-four thousand which 
were awaiting them, under the Duke of Parma, in the Nether¬ 
lands. This immense fleet was fully victualled for six months, 
manned by eight thousand sailors, had two thousand six hun¬ 
dred and fifty guns, and equipments to correspond. Among the 
troops were two thousand volunteers from the best Spanish 
families. It was called the Invincible Armada, and its coming 
was terrible. Now, what available force had England to cope 
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with this force or resist its irruption ? Thirty ships of war 
only; but a few public-spirited citizens who raised others; a 
few great admirals,—Howard, Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher, 
—and these, in flying attacks, were sufficient to check them until 
God blew upon them with his breath, and they were scattered. 
Well might Queen Elizabeth put just such a motto on the medals 
she issued to her brave defenders :—Afflavit Deus , et dissipan- 
tur! 

We might thus trace the progress of the military element in 
Spain, and its decline under such lying, treachery, cruelty, and 
imbecility as marked its monarchs after Charles V. It would 
be most interesting to consider the splendid history of the mili¬ 
tary art in France, making the French people in name, as they 
are in geographic position, the most military nation on the globe; 
but we must forbear, with the single remark that in the science 
of war France is now in advance of all other nations, her 
military periodicals, and her aide-memoires for every arm, being 
the vade-mecum to officers of every service. Of her practical 
excellence let the history of her recent campaign in the Crimea 
and Italy tell. 

And now let us take for the remainder of the article a cam¬ 
paign from modern history, which we have chosen also as an 
illustration of the new system,—that of Napoleon, because it con¬ 
tains at once a campaign, a battle, and a siege, and thus unites 
all the military elements of a land war. It is only to its stra¬ 
tegy that we can refer; its tactics alone would take hours to 
read. 

Shutting our eyes to Napoleon’s political greatness and his 
mission in history, he comes like an apparition upon the mili¬ 
tary world, like a marine volcano in a summer sea. A young man, 
not twenty-seven years old, shoots like a comet from Paris, beats 
the great German captains before they even see him, fights bat¬ 
tles in December, re-establishes old Roman republics on the 
Po, on the Mediterranean, subverts all the old rules of war, de¬ 
clares of systems of war, as he declares of revolutionary consti¬ 
tutions, “There are no systems, but hold! I will make both;” 
displays a knowledge of strategy involving every mountain-spur 
and rivulet in Europe, and every detail of tactics, grand and 
little, the result of intuition as much as study, and gives such 
an impetus to the art of war that, alas! many, dazzled by its 
glories, esteem it a just and splendid thing, and la gloire has led 
the French where la patrie et la religion sternly forbade. Napo¬ 
leon was the god of his army and the idol of France. 

But we shall limit ourselves to the illustration we have pro¬ 
posed: it is the strategy of the campaign of Marengo. It 
involves the movements of three armies: that of Moreau, on 
the Danube, which we shall not touch; of Massena, on the 
Mediterranean, ending in the siege and reduction of Genoa; 
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and the passing of the Great St. Bernard, by Napoleon, between 
the two; and is, altogether, the most complete summary of the 
military element to be found in history. 

The 18th Brumaire (November 9), 1799, proved to the French 
people, in opposition to the maxims of one of their philosophers, 
that he was a necessary man. He came with all the glory of his 
first Italian campaign, with the renown of Egypt, and, collecting 
a few officers around him, drove out the Councils, dissolved the 
Directory, and established the Consulate: they were called three; 
there was in reality but one. 

But we are all familiar with the history of the change. 
During his absence in Egypt, Italy, which had been wrenched 
from Austrian oppression by his powerful hand in 1796-7, had 
been won back by these Austrians, who now, with unexampled 
audacity, were endeavoring to force the Var, and dreamed of 
pleasant winter-quarters on the beautiful banks of the Rhone. 

The coalition against France then consisted of Austria, 
Russia, and England; but, by a generous stroke of policy, 
Napoleon detached the Czar, and left Austria to fight single- 
handed on land, and England to aid her in the ports of the 
Mediterranean. And fully able did they both seem for the 
task. The Mediterranean was full of English vessels; the 
French were cowed by the disaster of the Nile; and Austria 
had organized splendid armies for the work. Let us see what 
force the Austrians had in the field, and how it was disposed. 

They had in Italy one hundred and forty thousand men, 
commanded by Field-Marshal the Baron de M61as, a man 
who had passed through the threescore years and ten of ordi¬ 
nary life, and, by reason of great strength, was reaching four¬ 
score. The purpose of this army was to push offensive opera¬ 
tions in Upper Italy, to take Genoa, Nice, and Toulon, meeting 
at the latter place eighteen thousand English landed from the 
fleet, and twenty thousand Neapolitans, which would swell its 
ranks to one hundred and seventy-eight thousand men. This 
army had already passed the Po, and was hovering over Gjenoa. 
In Germany, acting upon the defensive in the great bend of the 
Rhine, and thus covering Bavaria and Vienna, were one hundred 
and twenty thousand men, under Field-Marshal Kray, equally 
well organized and equipped. 

To meet and drive back this latter army, Napoleon despatched 
Moreau, with all his veteran troops, forming a new Army of the 
Rhine, one hundred and fifty thousand of the best soldiers 
France ever had in the field. Napoleon himself said that at 
that time he had not a general capable of commanding one 
hundred men. To oppose M61as on the Mediterranean, to 
maintain the line of the Var, and hold Genoa, he gave the 
command of a southern army to Massena, who immediately 
moved his head-quarters to Genoa. Moreau, on the offensive, 
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was to drive Kray back; Massena, on the defensive, to maintain 
Genoa and the Var. Here the strategy of ordinary men and 
of the old system stops. Each Austrian army is met by a 
gallant French army. What more is needed? But let us look 
a little at the strategy of Napoleon. We know the story so 
well it has lost its marvel; but it is marvellous. Moreau will 
have his troubles with Kray, and, when Kray is superseded, with 
the Archdukes, until he blunders upon the victory of Hohen- 
linden. Massena will be eating leather in Genoa before he re¬ 
ceives succor; but the life of the campaign, the electric type of 
the new system, moves in the train of Bonaparte, First Consul. 

And now it is February, 1800. He has no troops, no muni¬ 
tions of war. What is he about to do? 

The formation of an Army of Reserve , or third army, was 
decreed by the new Consuls; but the decree was laughed at, for 
there was nothing to be had. Bonaparte plotted in secret. He 
sent soul-stirring proclamations to discharged veterans in the 

S rovinces, and succeeded, too, in levying in different parts of 
ranee thirty thousand conscripts, young and ardent. 

He despatched engineer officers to examine the mountain- 
passes of the Alps, himself having determined that if the Great 
St. Bernard is practicable, that shall be the debouche into Italy. 
General Marescot, the chief, returns from his Alpine recon- 
noissance. 

“Well,” said the First Consul, “what do you say?” 

“ It is very difficult,” was the reply. 

“ Is it possible?” 

“ I believe so.” 

“Eh bien! partons,” was‘the laconic reply. The plan had 
arranged itself before the troops were ready. 

While Napoleon was thus organizing his Army of Reserve with 
great secrecy, at many points distant from each other, he gave 
out that the army of reserve to invade Italy was assembling at 
Dijon, and thither the spies from all parts of Europe hastened 
to see this new army. There they found five or six thousand 
conscripts and pensioners, many of whom were unfit for service; 
and soon in the shop-windows of London, Vienna, Basle, and 
Geneva were seen caricatures, representing a boy of twelve 
years hand-in-hand with a timber-toed invalid, and the sub¬ 
scription “Bonaparte’s Army of Reserve.” M£las received de¬ 
spatches from Vienna not to trouble himself about the Army of 
Reserve, and he and his officers laughed loud and long at the 
caricatures of French simplicity. 

Here was strategy, and stratagem too. The deception was 
complete; for the real Army of Reserve had been forming in 
Brittany and La Vendee, in the south of France, and in many 
other parts of France, and, as soon as they were equipped and 
disciplined, each separate corps had been put in motion for 
Vol. L—25 
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Villeneuve, at the head of Lake Geneva. Piece by piece, guns, 
wagons, forage, clothing, rations were sent thither from all the 
forts and magazines in France; and while it was said, even at 
Paris and Dijon, that there was no Army of Reserve, that 
army, consisting of fifty thousand men, was scaling the St. 
Bernard and rolling like an avalanche upon the valley of the 
Po. It was now the middle of May, 1800. 

We have not time to speak of this passage of the High Alps: 
it is one of the great epics of history. It is a grand picture. 
Surrounded by inhospitable Alpine snows, but inspired by the 
increasing difficulties, these brave men move forward, dragging 
the artillery, dismounted, and fastened by the trunnions in huge 
trunks of trees. The labor is so great that the peasants will 
not undertake it for any pay: one hundred soldiers, attached by 
the ropes to each gun, move forward with great enthusiasm, not 
stopping to rest at the highest point, lest the column in the 
rear should be stopped among the perilous, slippery, steep 
paths. All the regimental bands are playing souvenirs of former 
glory,—warlike French songs, which stir even the peaceful 
blood, waken the Alpine echoes in reply; and when some 
mighty obstacle, some almost insurmountable barrier, presents 
itself, then French blood, so easily excited, thrills through 
those French soldiers under the soul-stirring notes of the pas- 
de-charge . And thus the mountain-top was passed. 

Moving down the Dora Baltea, the French follow it to the Po. 
Affecting to cross at Chivasso, they deceive the Austrians, and, 
running down the left bank of the river, proceed to Milan, and 
from Milan to Placentia. The circle of the hunt grows smaller. 
M£las is thoroughly alarmed. Calling back his troops from the 
Mediterranean, he shuts himself up in Alessandria, just as Napo 
leon, having crossed the river, comes upon the plain of Ma¬ 
rengo. Sending Dessaix down to reconnoitre towards Genoa, 
Napoleon foresees the place of the battle. Massena, shut up in 
Genoa, is reduced to very great straits. Sallying forth against 
Ott, the Austrian general, he captures many Austrian prisoners, 
and holds his own well. But his provisions are giving out. He 
has long fed on horse-flesh; scurvy and pestilential fevers have 
invaded his troops. The Austrian prisoners are placed in the 
hulks in the harbor, and he is afraid to put French sentries over 
them, for fear the prisoners will overpower and eat them. Very 
bad; but if he can hold out one day longer he will be rescued. 
He cannot. Massena capitulates two hours after Ott, unknown 
to him, has received orders to raise the siege and hasten to the 
assistance of Mdlas at Marengo. Had the Fort de Bard not 
delayed the Army of Reserve, Marengo would have been fought 
a few days earlier, and Genoa would have been saved. 

Such was Napoleon’s strategy. And what shall we say of his 
grand tactics, and his movements on the field of battle ? It was 
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electricity in war. Like a Jupiter fulminans, his bodies of men 
seemed thunderbolts, which he hurled at the very heart of the 
enemy. He remained in Paris until every thing was ready, and 
then he appeared, striking right and left with the effect of light¬ 
ning. We have no intention of fighting the battle of Marengo, or 
of detailing its marvellous results,—the Convention of Alessan¬ 
dria, the Treaty of Lunlville, the great Peace of Amiens. But 
one glance at the field after the battle tells the whole story. 
Milas is in despair; the battle lost; the troops panic-stricken; 
Zach, the chief of staff, a prisoner; all the Austrian generals 
silent or self-reproachful when they thought how they had 
laughed at Bonaparte's Army of Reserve; Suchet, on his right 
and rear, coming up from the Mediterranean; Moncey, who had 
crossed the St. Gothard, hovering on the Ticino. He must 
capitulate. Napoleon firmly states his terms. They are not 
unjust; but Milas makes one effort to mitigate them. 

“Monsieur,** said Napoleon to the envoy, “my conditions are 
irrevocable. I do not make war to-day for the first time. Your 
position is as perfectly comprehended by me as by yourselves. 
You are in Alessandria, encumbered with dead, sick, and 
wounded, destitute of provisions, deprived of the Slite of your 
army, surrounded on every side. I might exact every thing; 
but I respect the white hairs of your general and the valor of 
your troops, and I ask nothing but what is rigorously justified 
by the present position of affairs. Return to Alessandria ; take 
what steps you may: you will have no other conditions.** 

The men of the old system used to bargain and haggle for 
conditions like fishwomen. Here was strange work. A young¬ 
ster, who stated the terms he meant at the first! 

He returned to Paris, after a three-months absence, in which 
he had won back the whole of Italy; and the people of the 
metropolis, warmed by such war-making into fervent enthusiasm 
and unlimited hope, worshipped him like a god. Twenty years 
afterwards, at St. Helena,—an exile, a prisoner, a dying man, 
—he spoke of it as the happiest period of his existence. 

Such is the new system, as compared with the old. 
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SECESSION AT THE NAVAL SCHOOL. 

If the phrase “the times that tried men's souls" was ap¬ 
plicable to the days of the Revolution, how much more is it 
true of the first dark days of this our present war for the 
Republic! It was my fortune to be a student at Annapolis at 
the first inception of the rebellion, and to be an actor in the 
stirring scenes there enacted in April, 1861. 

We all recollect the various threats made by the Southern 
leaders after the nomination of Mr. Lincoln, and the utter dis¬ 
regard manifested for them. In September, 1860, there came 
to the Naval School, from all parts of the Union, the largest 
class that had ever entered; and the school itself had at that 
period a larger number of pupils than ever before. It is my 
purpose to speak in this article more particularly of the 
members of the Fourth Class, that being the one with which I 
was associated. 

It is not, perhaps, generally known that the youngest class at 
the Naval Academy is kept entirely apart and separate from the 
older classes; thus avoiding all the evils of the system pursued 
at West Point, which delivers over a “plebe" to the tender 
mercies of those who have been fortunate enough to enter the 
service twelve months before him. This was accomplished, at 
the time of which I write, by the presence of the frigate “ Con¬ 
stitution" as the school-ship. Her internal arrangements were 
very good indeed, and suitable to the service for which she was 
designed. The berth-deck was the eating and sleeping place; 
for no “downy couch" received the wearied youngster, but a 
hammock was the substitute for a “ four-poster." The gun- 
deck forward of the cabin was divided into study-rooms by 
bulkheads running fore-and-aft; and on the spar-deck, over the 
main hatch, was built a small house for recitation-purposes. 
There were six thirty-two-pounders on each side the quarter¬ 
deck, manned by guns' crews composed of the Fourth Class 
men. 

On shore, the drilling at great guns took place in the Battery, 
or, as it used to be called, Fort Severn. To the simple fortifi¬ 
cation of former days had been added an upper work of wood; 
and in this second story (if I may be allowed the expression) 
were placed the guns used for target-practice and drill-purposes. 
I don’t remember the exact number of guns that were here, but 
it was in the neighborhood of a dozen. These, with a battery 
of half a dozen howitzers, were the available defences of the 
Government property. 

On board “ Old Ironsides" was placed, as I have said, the 
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largest class that had ever entered. Of course, coming as they 
did from all quarters of the land, there was a great variety of 
political opinions. The rabid “ fire-eater” of the South, and 
the “abolitionist” of the North, each found his representatives 
there, and all shades between were to be discovered in the many 
talks that were continually taking place. Those who came from 
the Southern States were loud in their denunciations of the 
Black Republicans; while those who came from the North were 
equally loud in their cries against the pro-slavery Democracy. 
Thus it is easy to see that there were present the elements of a 
conflagration which it needed but a spark to kindle. 

Political discussions became very common, and were pro¬ 
ductive of no good results, as is usual where each party is 
determined not to be beaten in an argument, and to say, with 
Galileo, “ It does move,” even when put down by fulminating 
logic. I don’t think that I had more than one talk of this 
description; and that ended in a bet in favor of Mr. Lincoln 
against Mr. Breckinridge, the loser to pay a cap: it is needless 
to say that I was the winner, and perhaps equally so to remark 
that my debtor is now in arms against the Government; but I 
can’t hear that he has rendered himself particularly distin¬ 
guished. 

I remember distinctly one South Carolinian in the class, 
and he was a Charlestonian. A bright, manly, and pleasant 
fellow as ever existed, he avoided all disputes, and won many 
friends by his quiet way of getting along. As South Carolina 
was the first to proclaim her secession from the Union, so was 
he the first to leave the class. He waited until he got instruc¬ 
tions from his father, and then sent in his resignation. There 
was no ill feeling towards him on the part of any one; all alike 
felt sorry to have him leave, and, when he finally did go, he left 
behind many friends. 

Just as I write this, I think of one more fellow from South 
Carolina. He was from the mountainous region of the State, 
and held on until the very last, and, I believe, was persuaded 
into resigning by those around him. He was a noble-hearted 
fellow, but not up to the ways of the world,—a fact which 
caused a good deal of amusement when he first entered the 
school, which he did after I had been in it some six weeks. 

The next fellow to go was a Georgian, with a Jewish name 
and an unmistakably Jewish cast of countenance. He was 
quite clever, and bade fair to attain a high position in the class; 
but he “ must do as his State did,” and yet he went even before 
the convention which resolved the State out of the Union. We 
had two or three more Georgians in the class; and they soon 
after withdrew, save one, whose father was in Congress and 
did not leave his seat until ordered to do so by his constituents. 
When he returned, he carried his son with him. I heard that 
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same man make a most eloquent speech, in the State-House, the 
night before I became a member of the school. It was a most 
masterly address,—an appeal for the preservation of the Union; 
and at the close, as the naval band struck up the “ Star-Spangled 
Banner,” it was a scene not soon forgotten. 

I cannot recollect the order in which, one by one, our class¬ 
mates left us; but, as each one went, he bore with him the good 
wishes of many friends. In February, the size of the class was 
still further diminished by the departure of those who could not 
pass the half-yearly examination just closed. 

In these days it seemed as if all, by mutual consent, shunned 
the discussion of the all-absorbing topics of the day, in order to 
avoid all unpleasant feeling. Each and every one appeared to 
feel himself standing at the crater of a volcano which might at 
any moment commence an eruption. Misguided as these young 
men were, and false as they were to their oaths, I cannot but 
pay them the tribute of saying that so long as they were 
under the flag they were willing to fight for it. One of them I 
heard say, “ If my own brother were there, I should knock him 
down with the butt of my musket,” and I think he added, “and 
shoot him if he tried it again.” 

Just now, I recall the scene of taking the oath, shortly after 
my entrance to the school. One afternoon, we were informed 
that the first recitation would not take place, and were all won¬ 
dering what could be the reason of such an unwonted holiday. 
Presently there appeared in the study-room the lieutenant com¬ 
manding the school-ship, and with him a very plain-looking man 
in citizen’s dress. The officer proceeded to inform us that we 
were about to be sworn to fealty to the Constitution, and made 
us a short speech appropriate to the occasion. And then, in 
groups of fours, all took the oath, the uncovered heads, the 
hushed voices, and all combined, making it a very interesting 
occasion. How many have since proved false to that solemn 
oath I do not know; certainly not more than one-half are still 
true to it. 

During the month of March, anxious hearts were watching 
the developments gradually taking place. I remember the 
evening that brought the news of the closing of the channel at 
Norfolk by sunken vessels: it was told me by an officer,—a 
Virginian himself, and still true to his flag,—in tones of the 
most undisguised sorrow and regret; sorrow that men could so 
forget their duties to their Government, and regret that by this 
forgetfulness all chance of saving the vessels at the navy-yard 
was lost. 

As day after day went by, the feeling became more and more 
intense that something must be done. Disloyal talk was heard 
in the streets of the town, a company of cavalry was daily 
drilling in sight of the academy, and it soon became evident 
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that measures must be taken to protect the property of the 
Government. For offensive purposes the battery was worth but 
little: accordingly, the guns were removed from their place on 
shore, and put on board the ship. Then, after this was accom¬ 
plished, followed ammunition and ordnance stores. The guns were 
loaded and cast loose, ready for action night and day. The 
news from South Carolina was extremely alarming, and matters 
were getting quite complicated, and every precaution was taken 
to guard against any thing in the shape of an attack. 

It was one Saturday evening that the news of Sumter reached 
us; and on that evening a hop was to take place on board 
ship. The rain poured in torrents, and only a few ladies were 
present. The band were on the berth-deck; and, before dancing 
commenced, some of us made them play “ Hail Columbia,” 
“Yankee Doodle,” &c., all standing with uncovered heads. 
Then came the news from Charleston. No one could believe 
it; and all went on as before, though there was something of a 
feeling which clouded the festivities, and the party broke up 
very early. I recollect one great, tall fellow from Wisconsin, 
whom I discovered in tears; and, on asking the cause, was 
answered with, “ To think of those people dancing down below, 
when our flag has been so dishonored!” He is now in sight of 
the ruins of Fort Sumter, waiting to take his part in the further 
reduction of that cradle of secession. 

On the Monday following, a gun’s crew was detailed to keep 
watch during the night,—one sentry on the forecastle and one on 
the poop, for an hour at a time. The orders were to report any 
thing suspicious to the lieutenant in charge. On shore, similar 
precautions were taken, and a cordon of sentinels established, 
while in the recitation-hall slept a gun’s crew, ready at an in¬ 
stant’s notice to man the twelve-pounder howitzer placed there 
and to protect any threatened point. A lieutenant was on the 
alert all the night, and the place became a camp. In the mean 
time, studies, drills, and recitations progressed according to the 
usual routine, nothing being suffered to interrupt them. The 
whole week was one of intense anxiety, more especially to the 
officers; and when the news of the Baltimore riots reached us, 
coupled with rumors that the Baltimoreans would come down in 
a steamer and attempt to cut out the Constitution, the excite¬ 
ment was at its height. Then came positive information that an 
attack would be made; signal-lights were seen on the opposite 
side of the river, and vigilance was redoubled. But the nights 
passed, and no demonstration was made, much to our satisfac¬ 
tion. On Saturday very few were allowed liberty, and to those 
who remained were given revolvers, and all kept watch and 
ward. 

Saturday night, or rather Sunday morning, was the most ex¬ 
citing time. About one or two o’clock I was awaked by the cry, 
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“Turn out! turn out! All hands on deck!” and, in less time 
than it has taken me to write it, all were at their assigned 
posts. This turned out to be a false alarm ; but, just as we were 
about to go below, a rocket was sent up from our picket-boat, 
announcing the approach of a steamer. Of course we all expected 
an attack; but nothing more followed, and we turned in again. 
One of the officers from shore was sent to board the suspicious 
craft and find out her character. After some time, he returned 
with the news that it was the 8th Massachusetts Regiment, under 
Colonel (now General) Butler. We did not know this, and were 
somewhat surprised and very much relieved to find in the morn¬ 
ing the Stars and Stripes floating from the Maryland. 

I was officer of the day, and was busy until after breakfast, 
and when I went on deck found the Maryland alongside of us. 
The men presented a most forlorn aspect, and looked as little 
like soldiers as want of uniformity, loss of sleep, and coal-dust 
could well make them. One fellow remarked, “ A hundred niggers 
could lick those fellers!” I wanted to knock him down; but the 
dignity of my office prevented me. And now all was confusion: 
it was announced that there would be no church that day, and 
all of us were wondering what would come next. Presently 
Colonel Butler appeared, and went on shore to a conference with 
the Superintendent. On his return, three companies were de¬ 
tailed to come on board the ship and aid her small crew in the 
work which was to be done. There was one company of Zouaves 
from Salem, one of militia from Worcester, and a third from 
some other place. A call was made for those who had been to 
sea, and several stepped out of the ranks, their aid being quite 
seasonable. Purchases were rigged, and in a very short time 
the work of transferring a portion of the guns to the Maryland 
was commenced. While this was going on, the order was passed 
for the midshipmen to pack up and get ready to go on shore, 
with the exception of a dozen or so who were to be retained: 
of this latter portion, fortunately, I was one. After the bag¬ 
gage was all on shore, one by one the chains were slipped, until 
we held by but one anchor. The capstan was manned, and 
every thing made ready to get up the remaining mud-hook. But 
the Annapolis mud was deep, and the holding ground very strong: 
so that it was only with a great deal of labor that the men at last 
succeeded. I never saw so much mud on deck before; and every 
one who had any thing to do forward was minus a suit of clothes. 
At length we were ready to start, and after considerable fussing, 
we got headed down stream against a flood-tide. At first the 
Maryland could not tow us; but a judicious display of revolvers 
in the fire-room soon brought plenty of steam, and we were fairly 
off. As we began to move, the crowd on shore waved hats, caps, 
and handkerchiefs, in token of gratitude. 

We were a long time in getting down to the bar, and in going 
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over it we struck, and the tide falling left us hard and fast 
aground. The steamer tried to get us off; but her efforts were 
unavailing, and we had to wait for the next high water. It was 
now about five o’clock in the afternoon, and no one on board 
had eaten any thing since morning. Beef and pork were gotten 
up out of the hold, and some sent to the soldiers on board the 
Maryland, which was now also aground, through the negligence 
or intention of the captain. Some of us could not wait for the 
pork to be boiled: so we took a hard biscuit, spread on it a piece 
of raw fat pork, and proceeded leisurely to demolish the tempt¬ 
ing morsel. I don’t think that I ever tasted any thing in my 
life which was as good as that; for “hunger is the best sauce,” 
and I had plenty of seasoning for that meal, When the meat 
was cooked, I proceeded to eat some more of it, in a more Chris¬ 
tian and civilized manner. 

Soon after, a boat came down from the Academy with instruc¬ 
tions for the officers, and we were told of the intense anxiety 
with which our progress towards safety had been watched. At 
the next high tide, efforts were made to kedge the ship off, and, 
after some time, were successful. Just as we were getting along 
finely, a squall came up and drove us ashore again, much to our 
disgust. About two o’clock of the next morning, lights were 
seen in the bay, and we were expecting an attack. After remain¬ 
ing about an hour at quarters, we turned in, and slept soundly 
until daylight. About seven o’clock a small steamer was descried 
coming towards us from the direction of Baltimore: she proved 
to have on board a Government bearer of despatches, to whom 
we gave one of our boats and sent him up to the Academy. 
The steamer remained, and with her assistance we soon got off, 
and went some two miles to an anchorage in Annapolis Roads. 

A large steamer was now seen coming from down the bay, 
and we all waited her approach with a great deal of anxiety. 
She proved to be the Boston, having on board the New York 
Seventh Regiment, and, as she passed us, hearty cheers were ex¬ 
changed. By her assistance the Maryland was gotten off, and 
the two proceeded up the river to the Academy wharf, where 
both regiments were landed. As soon as these troops came, 
the students were relieved from guard duty and all recitations 
luspended. The grounds of the Academy presented a very ani¬ 
mated appearance,—soldiers everywhere, and no civilians were 
allowed to come inside the gates. And now, one after another, 
vessels began to arrive, laden with troops or stores, and there were 
more craft lying in the Severn River than ever before in the 
history of Annapolis. 

On board ship the day was passed in clearing the decks and 
tearing down the bulkheads, and in watching the new arrivals. 
About ten o’clock that evening several vessels were seen ap¬ 
proaching, and, according to previous agreement, as soon as their 
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number was ascertained, five rockets were thrown up. The 
signal was mistaken on shore, and an attack was expected. The 
long roll was beaten, and all the troops soon in line of battle; 
the corps of midshipmen was formed fully as soon as was the 
crack Seventh. The vessels proved to have on board four regi¬ 
ments, convoyed by the Harriet Lane. Among these troops 
were the New York Twelfth and the Rhode Island First; the 
other two I do not remember. In the morning the steamers 
moved up to the wharf and landed the men. 

In the forenoon the Seventh treated the spectators to a drill, 
and in the afternoon the midshipmen were drilled as a battalion 
of infantry. The Seventh strenuously applauded their “double- 
quick,” which has always been the strong point of their drill. 

During this time all of the students from the Southern States 
sent in their resignations, as did also some of the officers. There 
were a few who did not resign, representatives of Virginia, Ken¬ 
tucky, and Tennessee; and most of them are in the service now. 

We all know the incidents of the march of the Seventh from 
Annapolis to Washington, they having been recorded by the pen 
of the gifted and lamented Winthrop; the other regiments, one 
after another, followed them, and soon only two or three were 
left. 

At length came the final breaking up of the school. In the 
morning of Thursday the order was passed for the students to 
pack Up their things preparatory to going on board ship in the 
afternoon. Those who had resigned went about from room to 
room, bidding good-bye to the departing ones. In the afternoon 
the battalion was formed for the last time, the baggage having 
previously been sent on board, and then marched down to the 
wharf. The walks on either side were lined with spectators, 
and on the wharf quite a crowd was gathered. Silence brooded 
over all; nothing was heard save the tread of the battalion as it 
filed down to the wharf and was halted. The commandant of 
midshipmen attempted to say a few farewell words ; but his 
heart was too full; and as, pointing to the Stars and Stripes 
floating in the western sunlight, he faltered out, “Be true to the 
flag, young gentlemen ! Be true to the flag!” there was not one 
dry eye to be seen. All wept at leaving their Alma Mater in 
the hands of strangers. 

To the efforts of Captain (now Commodore) George S. Blake, 
the Superintendent, Lieutenant (now Commander) C. R. P. Rod¬ 
gers, the Commandant of Midshipmen and Lieutenant (late 
Commander) George W. Rodgers, commanding the Constitution, 
the country owes the preservation of “ Old Ironsides” and the 
Government property at the school. May she never be in want 
of such gallant defenders of her flag and of her honor! 
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CRITICAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON NAPIER’S HIS¬ 
TORY OF THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA AND THE SOUTH 

OF FRANCE. 

Lieutenant-General Sir William Francis Patrick Napier, 
ELC.B., born 1785, at Castletown, near Celbridge, county of Kil- 
lare, Ireland, was the third son of the Hon. Colonel George 
Napier by his second wife, Lady Sarah Lennox, seventh daughter 
>f the second Duke of Richmond, and was brother to the late 
jrenerals Sir Charles James Napier and Sir George Thomas 
Napier. He entered the army as ensign, June 14, 1800; became 
ieutenant, April 18, 1801; captain, June 2, 1804; served at 
;he siege of Copenhagen and battle of Kioge, in 1807, in Sir 
folin Moore’s campaign in Spain in 1808-9, and in the subse- 
pient war in the Peninsula, 1809-14; became major, May 30, 
L811; lieutenant-colonel, November 22, 1813; colonel, July 22, 
L830; major-general, November 23, 1841; lieutenant-governor 
)f the island of Guernsey, April, 1842-January, 1848; Knight- 
Commander of the Order of the Bath, 1848; lieutenant-general, 
November 11, 1851; colonel of the 22d Regiment of Foot, Sep- 
;ember 19, 1853. (See these and other details in Knight’s Eng. 
Cyc., Biog., iv. 1857, 424.) He died at Scinde House, Clapham 
Park, February 12, 1860. (See Obituary in Lon. Gent. Mag., 
ipril, 1860, 404.) 

As an author, he was widely known by his History of the 
War in the Peninsula and the South of France (1807-1814), 
London, 1828-40, 6 vols. 8vo. Republished, 3d edition, 1835 
-40, 6 vols. 8vo; again, 1849, 6 vols. p. 8vo; 1851, 6 vols. p. 
$vo; 1853, 6 vols. p. 8vo; 1856, 10 parts p. 8vo; 1857, 6 vols. 
). 8vo; 1860, 6 vols. p. 8vo; 1862, 6 vols. p. 8vo. American 
edition, with a copious index, 5 vols. r. 12mo, New York (J. S. 
iedfield), 1856; and republished. Respecting the alleged merits 
ind demerits of this great work (for such it assuredly is), very 
lifferent opinions have been expressed. Allan Cunningham de¬ 
clares (Biog. and Crit. Hist, of the Lit. of the Last Fifty Years, 
L833) that he had heard good judges say that for vivid beauty 
>f narrative it might vie with Caesar or Tacitus. Sir Archibald 
llison (Foreign and Colonial Review, April, 1844, and in his 
Essays, 1850, iii. 426) remarks that “ Colonel Napier’s descrip- 
ions of battles and the heart-stirring events of military warfare 
ire superior to any thing in the same style, not only in modern, 
>ut almost in ancient, history. . . . But the great defect of his 
>rilliant work is the want of calmness in the judgment of politi¬ 
cal events, And undue crowding in the details of his work. He 
s far too minute in the account of inconsiderable transactions.” 
Blackwood’s Magazine (xlviii. 93) preferred Alison’s military 
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pictures to Napier’s; though Professor Wilson declared (Black¬ 
wood’s Mag. xxx. 248), “Napier’s Spanish Campaigns are im¬ 
mortal.” Lord Macaulay, in a depreciatory notice (Edin. Rev., 
Jan. 1830, and in his Essays, ed. 1854, i. 210) of Southey’s 
Peninsular War, remarks, “The glory of producing an imperish¬ 
able record of that great conflict seems to be reserved [vol. i. had 
been published two years before] for Colonel Napier.” Sir 
Robert Peel (Speech) called Napier “the faithful, impartial, and 
eloquent historian.” 

“The great work of General Napier does undoubtedly record 
this national tribute, and will continue to do so as long as the 
English language shall last.’ , ’— Lon . Times . 

“You should read Napier’s volumes of the war in Portugal. 
He is a heroic fellow, equal to any thing in Plutarch, and, more¬ 
over, a long-headed, clever hero, who takes good aim before he 
fires .”—Letters of Sydney Smith. 

“Our English Thucydides, the historian of the Peninsular 
War.”— Walter Savage Landor: on Orthography; Fraser s 
Mag., Feb. 1856. 

“Colonel Napier,” remarked the Edinburgh Reviewer, on the 
appearance of the last volume of the history, “has now, by the 
publication of his sixth volume, completed his arduous under¬ 
taking of recording the history of the war which England waged 
in the Peninsula for six years against the gigantic power of Na¬ 
poleon. The task was difficult, the theme a noble one; and we 
may be proud that the great deeds of our countrymen have found 
a worthy historian.”—January, 1841, 271-320. 

And now let us look at the other side of the picture. Great 
interest was excited by a series of articles, strongly condemna¬ 
tory of the historian, which appeared in the (London) Quarterly 
Review, viz.: Art. I., vol. lvi. 131-219; Art.II., vol. lvi.437-489; 
Art. III., vol. lvii. 492-542; Art. IV., vol. lxi. 51-96. This 
critic (believed to be General the Rt. Hon. Sir George Murray) 
failed to discover in his fellow-soldier’s narration the merits so 
lavishly attributed to it by the preceding and other critics: e.g. 
the beginning and ending of the last article:— 

“We observed, towards the close of our first article on Colonel 
Napier’s History, that to point out all its inaccuracies and expose 
fully the unjust partialities and systematic misrepresentations 
by which it is almost everywhere disfigured, would require a 
work more voluminous than itself. The necessity for such a 
work is, however, daily diminishing; and even before the colonel 
has finished his undertaking [he had then published all but the 
last volume] he will, we apprehend, discover that the sandy 
foundations on which he has rested his claim to lasting reputa¬ 
tion, either as a writer of good taste or as an accurate and judi¬ 
cious historian, have already given way. ... We hope ere long 
to resume our exposure of this author’s historical and profes- 
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Bional blunders; and when we have concluded our examination 
of his book, we may probably give an article (which need not be 
& long one) to his so-called replies.”—lxi. 51, 96. 

The “so-called replies” appeared in an article prefixed to 
Napier’s 5th volume (1836), entitled Answer to some Attacks in 
the Quarterly Review. The attacks referred to were those pub¬ 
lished in Quarterly Review, lvi. 131-219, 437-489. To his 6th 
volume (1840) Napier prefixes some “justificatory pieces,” which 
should be read by all who read the book itself, and especially by 
those who have read the attacks upon it. The author speaks of 
bis work as one which was “written honestly and in good faith,” 
sind at the cost of “sixteen years of incessant labor.” We give a 
list of separate publications—censures and justifications, charges, 
replies, and rejoinders—elicited by Napier’s History. 

I. Viscount Strangford’s Observations on some Passages in 
Lieutenant-Colonel Napier’s History of the Peninsular War, 1828, 
ivo. II. Napier’s Reply to Strangford’s Observations, 1828, 
i vo. III. Strangford’s Further Observations occasioned by 
Napier’s Reply, 1828, 8vo. IV. Lieutenant-Colonel Sorell’s 
Notes on the Campaign 1808-9 in Spain, 1828, 8vo. V. Lord 
Beresford’s Strictures on Certain Passages in Napier’s History, 
1831, 8vo. VI. Napier's Reply to Various Opponents, with 
Observations, &c., 1832, 8vo. VII. Napier’s Justification of 
lis Third Volume: a Sequel to his Reply, 1833, 8vo. VIII. 
Lieutenant-General Long’s Reply to Lord Beresford’s Strictures, 
1833, 8vo. IX. Lord Beresford’s Refutation of Napier’s Justi¬ 
fication of his Third Volume, 1834, 8vo. X. Napier’s Reply to 
Lord Beresford, 1834, 8vo. XI. D. M. Percival’s Remarks on 
Napier’s Remarks on the Rt. Hon. Spencer Percival, 1835, 8vo. 
XII. Napier’s Counter-Remarks to Mr. D. M. Percival’s Re¬ 
narks, 1835, 8vo. See also the comments on Napier’s History, 
n H. B. Robinson’s Life of Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas 
Picton, 1836, 2 vols. 8vo, and Napier’s response in the Preface 
to the 6th volume of his History. Consult also the reviews of 
Napier’s History in the Westm. Rev. xv. 90, xxvi. 543 (by Sir 
W. F. P. Napier); Lon. Month. Rev., May, 1831; Blackw. 
Mag. xxiii. 716, xxvii. 508, xxviii. 200; N. York Review, viii. 
160; Phila. Museum, xiii. 308, xv. 471. We have thus pre¬ 
sented a fair view of this controversy; and the reader may 
imuse the “learned leisure” of some months by alternating 
between the assailants and the admirers of this important chro- 
licle. Among the latter it would not be candid to place the 
philosophical Coleridge. 

“I have been exceedingly impressed,” he remarks, “with the 
;vil precedent of Colonel Napier’s History of the Peninsular 
War. It is a specimen of the true French military school: not 
i thought for the justice of the war; not a consideration of the 
lamnable and damning iniquity of the French invasion. All is 
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looked at as a mere game of exquisite skill, and the praise is 
regularly awarded to the most successful player. How perfectly 
ridiculous is the prostration of Napier’s mind—apparently a 
powerful one—before the name of Buonaparte! 1 declare, I 
know of no book more likely to undermine the national sense of 
right and wrong, in matters of foreign interference, than this 
work of Napier’s.”— Table-Talk, p. 119. 

To this summary (originally prepared for a forthcoming bio¬ 
graphical chronicle) we add the following:— 

“Sir William Napier’s History of the War in the Peninsula 
has passed through several editions, and is now a standard work. 
Of all the wars in which Great Britain has been engaged, that 
war of six years was the most important, difficult, and expen¬ 
sive; and Sir William Napier’s History is worthy of the trans¬ 
actions it records and the skill and heroism it celebrates. Per¬ 
haps no military history of equal excellence has ever been 
written. It cost the author sixteen years of continuous labor. 
He was himself a witness of several of the series of operations, 
and was engaged in many of the battles. His wide acquaint¬ 
ance with military men enabled him to consult many distin¬ 
guished officers, English and French; and he was especially sup¬ 
plied with materials and documents by the Duke of Wellington 
and Marshal Soult. The ordinary sources of information were 
embarrassing from their abundance. One mass of materials de¬ 
serves especial mention. When Joseph Bonaparte fled from 
Vittoria, he left behind him a very large collection of letters, 
which, however, were without order, in three languages, many 
almost illegible, and the most important in cipher, of which 
there was no key. It was the correspondence of Joseph Bona¬ 
parte while nominally King of Spain. Sir William Napier was 
in a state of perplexity, and almost in despair of being able 
to make any use of these valuable materials, when his wife under¬ 
took to arrange the letters according to dates and subjects, to 
make a table of reference, and to translate and epitomize the 
contents of each. Many of the most important documents were 
entirely in cipher; of some letters about one-half was in cipher; 
and others had a few words so written interspersed. All these 
documents and letters Lady Napier arranged, and, with a rare 
sagacity and patience, she deciphered the secret writing. The 
entire correspondence was then made available for the historian’s 
purpose. She also made out all Sir William Napier’s rough 
interlined manuscripts, which were almost illegible to himself, 
and wrote out the whole work fair for the printers, it may be said, 
three times, so frequent were the changes made. Sir William 
Napier mentions these facts in the preface to the edition of 1851, 
and, in paying this tribute to Lady Napier, observes that this 
amount of labor was accomplished without her having for a 
moment neglected the care and education of a large family. 
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The military history thus laboriously constructed is doubtless 
lestined to descend to a late posterity. The historian is skilled 
In the science and practice of war, is well informed in the poli¬ 
tics of the time, and has written the work honestly and in good 
faith, from excellent materials, and in a tone of lofty and severe 
morality. The narrative is exceedingly interesting. The lead- 
ng events are distinctly traced and connected, and the leading 
characters briefly but vividly sketched. The sites of the battles 
ire clearly described, and the arrangements, manoeuvres, and 
evolutions made intelligible even to non-military readers. The 
iescriptions of the combats, battles, and sieges arc in the 
highest degree forcible and animated, fix the attention, and ex¬ 
cite the feelings. The style is original, clear, and vigorous, and, 
though somewhat labored and declamatory, has a peculiar charm 
from its seeming to be obviously the outpouring of his own care¬ 
fully collected thoughts and well-considered convictions. Sir 
William Napier’s account of his brother’s ‘Administration of 
Bcinde,’ though somewhat diffuse, and too much mixed up with 
controversial matter, defensive and accusatory, is full of in- 
'ormation and interest. The account of the ‘ Campaign in the 
Outchee Hills’ (a, stupendous mass of lofty rocks, more than 
>ne hundred miles in length and eighty in width, intersected 
>y difficult ravines, and then the stronghold of skilful and daring 
•obbers) resembles a narrative of Eastern romance, so wild is 
;he scenery and so wonderful are the details.”— Knight's Eng. 
Oyc.y Biog. y iv., 1857, 425. Sir William published a number of 
)ther works; but these do not now come under our consideration. 


MEN CALLED GREAT, IN HISTORY. 

What constitutes greatness has been a controverted question 
n all ages. It is certainly not goodness alone ; but whether the 
moral element must not enter into the combination, is difficult to 
mswer. We shall not attempt in this single paragraph to enter 
nto the discussion, but only call attention to the singular fact 
;hat the few men upon whom History has conferred the cogno¬ 
men of great have been great warriors, and have owed to 
generalship and prowess their highest claims to the honor. 
Alexander was great because of the wonderful Eastern cam¬ 
paign ; Charlemagne, into whose name the Latin adjective was 
nterwoven, because of his victories over Lombards, Saxons, 
Sascons, Avars, Huns, and Moors; Peter of Russia, because 
le beat Charles of Sweden, quite as much as because he built 
3t. Petersburg; Frederick, for the glories of the Seven Years’ 
War; and Napoleon, because he was the very incarnation of a 
soldier and commander. All this is because the great general 
nust possess the highest genius and talent, and accomplish 
pvhat to the world is marvellous, and therefore great. 
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WHERE GENERAL SHERMAN WENT, AND WHAT HE DID. 

Whatever may have been the hopes suddenly excited in the 
public mind by the sudden announcement that General Sherman 
had unexpectedly left Vicksburg and carried a movable column 
into the very heart of the enemy’s territory, we may now settle 
down, not without satisfaction, upon what he did really effect by 
his bold, suggestive, and terror-striking reconnoissance in force, 
and, combining what he has done with the wider scope given to 
him by his newly-extended command, may assure ourselves of 
fresh energy and activity in his great department during the 
coming desperate and, we believe, decisive campaign. 

First, collecting a large cavalry force (about eight thousand) 
at Memphis, under General William S. omith, and giving full 
instructions as to their movements, he went to Vicksburg to 
start his own column. General Smith was to start on the 1st 
of February and push rapidly forward to Meridian, where he 
was to destroy the railroads and join Sherman. 

Immediately advancing the Sixteenth Corps, under General 
McPherson, the Seventeenth, General Hurlbut, was ordered to 
follow it closely. Both corps moved towards Meridian. The 
general impression that this force was more than thirty thousand 
strong is an erroneous one: it probably numbered no more than 
twenty-one thousand infantry and twelve hundred cavalry,—the 
latter deficiency to be made up by the junction of Smith’s force. 
Wagons were in train, carrying twenty days’ supplies, the design 
being to husband these as much as possible, by living on the 
country. 

The main body, leaving Vicksburg, on the 3d of February, by 
several roads, crossed the Big Black River at two points,—the 
Seventeenth Corps by the railroad-bridge, and the Sixteenth at 
Messenger’s Ferry, six miles above. As the country beyond 
had not been occupied by our troops, they were to expect that 
they would meet the enemy at every step; and dispositions were 
made to this end. But at first they encountered little oppo¬ 
sition. The enemy’s skirmishers would fire a running volley, 
and retreat. At Champion’s Hills the lines were deployed for 
battle, but after a slight resistance the rebels again fell back. 

At Clinton was another brief affair, resulting in the enemy’s 
retreat, which seems to have been their designed policy. This 
retreating force of the rebels consisted chiefly of two large 
divisions, under Generals French and Loring. Just before 
reaching Jackson, there was another array for battle, when the 
ehemy withdrew so rapidly that he left his pontons behind him, 
andestroyed, on Pearl River. In all these movements General 
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McPherson was conspicuous for his personal arrangement of the 
advance, for his great gallantry, and for the dangers that he 
escaped while a target for the rebel sharpshooters. 

The rebels having abandoned Jackson, it was at once occupied 
by our forces; the two corps were here united, the bridge re¬ 
constructed, and the army then crossed to advance upon Meri¬ 
dian. At Line Creek there was a slight engagement, and in 
the advance, immediately after, General Sherman is said to have 
been in imminent danger of capture. 

On the 13th of February, the command was at the Big 
Chunkey River, and advanced at once upon Meridian. This was 
evidently a point of the greatest importance, with its contiguous 
net-work of railroads and its open route to Mobile, or by the 
Pascagoula River to the Gulf. Well might General Sherman 
issue a congratulatory order to his troops upon having accom¬ 
plished thus much. Quitman and Enterprise were taken, and 
immense quantities of stores destroyed, notwithstanding the suc¬ 
cess of the rebels in removing a large amount of supplies. 

The troops were now supplied from the country. All the 
neighboring mills were put in operation, and in this respect 
every thing worked well. What, then, hampered Sherman? 
Why did he stop there? Simply for want of cavalry. Then 
the cry was, “ Where is Smith’s force ?” But he did not come. If 
he had, with the splendid weather, full supplies, and open roads, 
we cannot doubt that Sherman would have advanced upon 
Mobile, where Farragut was already battering Fort Powell. 
But the truth at last became startlingly evident that Smith’s 
cavalry were not coming. The enemy in front had divided his 
forces northward and southward, but within supporting distance. 
And so Sherman had no alternative but to cripple the enemy as 
much as he could, and then retreat. He destroyed the railroads 
effectually, made havoc of the stores, and then set out on his 
return, followed, but not harassed, by the enemy. 

We have of course, from very ignorance, no power to com¬ 
ment on Smith’s movements. We are informed that he was to 
begin his march on the 1st, but did not start till the 11th, and 
that by that time the enemy had gathered in such force as to 
obstruct his march. That his non-appearance was the chief 
cause of no greater results to the expedition, is the opinion of 
the rebel General Polk, who, in his congratulatory order to his 
troops upon Sherman’s retreat, declares that “ the concentration 
of our [the rebel] cavalry, on his column of cavalry from West 
Tennessee, formed the turning-point of the campaign.” 

Such we believe to be, in brief, the story of Sherman’s very 
bold, well-conceived, and vigorous movement. If we were desirous 
of more, we are not ungrateful for what he has done; and we 
believe that, with equal vigor, and a better co-operation of com¬ 
manders, we shall soon achieve greater successes. 

Vol. I.—26 
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FAITH MILITANT. 

Dbvout and simple-hearted men 

Were Christendom’s old knightly band, 
Whose lion-hearts in Holy Land 
With Tyrian purple dyed the sand, 

In crusade on the Saracen; 

Who, in prolonged Hispanian war, 

For Heaven all-whiles with supple knees, 
Had iron fronts for enemies, 
Slow-conquering from the Pyrenees 
To the sea-tower of Gibal-Tar; 

Who rode triumphant in Don John’s 
War-galleys on Lepanto’s swell; 

Or who, in ranks of Charles Martel, 

Made havoc of the infidel, 

With a great host of crescent moons; 

Or on the New World’s virgin soil. 

In all that cruel warfare waged, 

Hot conquest by no mercy ’suaged,— 
Whose lust of gold and glory raged 
MoBt hungering when most gorged with spoil: 

Though deeds were done their daring scope 
Romantic not alone could gloss, 

Yet, in all fates, in gain or loss, 

Their eyes were ever on the Cross, 

In singleness of heart and hope. 

Castile and Leon, lo ! they yield ; 

Stout Cortes flies: Is it indeed 
Saint Jago on his snow-white steed, 

Or their own glowing faith, at need, 

Which turns the fortunes of the field ? 

What though, unlearned as his horse, 

The knight all clerkly skill despised,— 
How earth was round in vain surmised, * 
And at the stake had exorcised 
The sorceries of Daguerre and Morse 

And Fulton: ye may learn from him, 

0 men of a mechanic age! 

Ye read the sky’s illumined page, 

And the dark hills; the ocean gauge, 
Whereon your iron castles swim; 
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Ye make the sun paint, lightnings speak, 
Nor line nor language is occult; 
Miles off ye plant the catapult, 

And o’er the battered fort exult: 

And yet, O wise men, ye are weak! 


Oh for the old implicit faith 

In any thing not greatly false! 

The analytic brain, which halts 
At acquiescence, ne’er exalts 
The soul to noble life or death. 

Believe: let peace or war beside, 

Life is one constant battle-field ; 

Put on the Spirit’s sword and shield; 

The victor-clarion shall be pealed 
When the saints combat by your side! 

In God, my bleeding country, trust! 

Though sad the consanguineous flow 

Where “Greek meets Greek,” where every blow 

8trikes at a brother in a foe,— 

Let us join battle for the just! 

Have faith! from every patriot’s grave, 

If thence, in truth, no champions start, 

The voices of the Past impart 
Purpose and prescience to each heart, 

Which sees the end, is strong to save! 


As plainly the great Genoese, 

While Hope lived on through years of night, 
The New World saw by inward light. 

As when, in morning glory bright, 

It blossomed on Bahama’s seas. 


Orr Charleston, S. C., 
February 14,1804. 


} 


WILLIAM GIBSON, 
Lieutenant - Commander U. S. N. 
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Ws acknowledge with thanks the receipt of the “Astronomical and Meteorc 
logical Observations made at the U. S. Naval Observatory during the Year 1862 
published by authority from the Hon. Secretary of the Navy.” This wori 
prepared under the direction of Commodore J. M. Gillis, the able and distic 
guished Superintendent, is a very valuable contribution to the practici 
science of Astronomy, and is not without use on our present navigation. Th 
Introduction gives a brief history of the Observatory, a description of th 
buildings, a clear explanation of the splendid instruments and the uses t 
which they have been put, and a list of the officers on duty, with their specie 
kinds of service. Then follow voluminous tables of the principal observation 
In the latter part are contained the Meteorological Observations, with valuabl 
facts and suggestions respecting the various barometers and thermometers ii 
use. The list of cognate volumes received at the Observatory, which is give: 
at the end, indicates an interchange of labor and of scientific knowledge 
which add additional value to the volume. 4to, 699 pp. 

“Southern History.”—“The First Year of the War.” “The Second Year o: 
the War.” “ Official Reports of Battles, as published by order of the Confederat 
Congress at Richmond.” These three volumes, whose titles we have thus place< 
in the same category of criticism, are not only among the most curious, bu 
among the most valuable, of the mSmoires called forth by this war. Whateve 
the history of their publication, here they can accomplish nothing but good 
The author of the first two, Mr. Pollard, who writes himself also the autho 
of “Black Diamonds,” has again given us black diamonds, quite unwitting o 
the application of the phrase. Bitter, so bitter against all Yankees as to mak 
his abuse fall by its own weight, he strikes out right and left against the grea 
men of the “Confederacy,” teaching Jefferson Davis statesmanship; the lesse 
fry of the Cabinet their manifold duties, in which they have so terribly blun 
dered; Lee, generalship; and all his readers, his intense arrogance, not un 
mixed with ignorance and occasional stupidity. In what, then, do we find the! 
merit ? In hearing the other side; in eliminating historical errors into whicl 
we have fallen; in seeing the battle from the opposite position; in learninj 
their views and opinions, and thus gaining valuable information from th 
enemy for future uses. But it would not be just to dispose of Mr. Pollard’ 
books with a single word. It must be acknowledged that in many of his mili 
tary conclusions he is far more correct than any rebel writer we know. If h< 
does declare that Rich Mountain was not a victory to us, but only a disaster 
to them, he ends his account of the battle of Bull Run—which he calls Ma 
nassas—with the following true words:— 

“The fact is, that our army had shown no capacity to understand the exten 
of their fortunes, or to use the unparalleled opportunities they had so bravelj 
won. They had achieved a victory not less brilliant than that of Jena, an< 
not more profitable than that of Alma. Instead of entering the gates of So 
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bastopol from the last-named field, the victors preferred to wait and reorganize, 
and found, instead of a glorious and unresisting prey, a ten months’ siege 

“The lesson of a lost opportunity in the victory of Manassas had to be re¬ 
peated to the South with additions of misfortune. For months the world waB 
to witness our largest army in the field confronting in idleness and the de¬ 
moralizations of a stationary camp an enemy already routed within twenty 
miles of his capital; giving him the opportunity not only to repair the shat¬ 
tered columns of his Grand Army, but to call nearly half a million of new men 
into the field; to fit out four extensive armadas; to fall upon a defenceless 
line of sea-coast; to open a new theatre of war in the West and on the Mis¬ 
sissippi, and to cover the frontiers of half a continent with his armies and 
navies.” 

He acknowledges that at the battle of Murfreesborough Bragg was defeated by 
Rosecrans; and that at Gettysburg Lee was finally repulsed in both attacks 
on Meade. We believe there are some rebels who believe that General Lee 
was successful there, and only let us alone for pity afterwards; but Pollard at 
least is enlightened on that subject. With reference to Jefferson Davis & Co., 
he is almost orthodox. Listen to the tirade:— 

“The extraordinary cabinet of Mr. Davis still survived as a ridiculous 
cipher; for its members never dared to raise their voices on any public mea¬ 
sure, or to assert their existence beyond signing their names to certify the laws 
and orders of the government, or the will of the President. 

“The military pragmatism of the President was his worst failing. He had 
treated Price, among the earliest heroes of the war, with cold and insolent 
neglect. He had constrained Gustavus Smith to resign, and deprived the 
country of one of its most brilliant generals. He had taken the unfair oppor¬ 
tunity of a sick furlough on the part of Beauregard, to deprive him of his 
command in the West and give it to a favorite. He had even attempted to 
put Jackson in leading-strings; for it was the Presidential order that set bounds 
to his famous Winchester expedition, and that would have timidly recalled him 
from his splendid campaign in the valley. Nor was this all. There was reason 
to suppose that Lee’s return from the territory of the North was constrained 
by the views of the Executive, and that the President, who had once defeated 
the capture of Washington by his interference at the first field of Manassas, 
had again repeated his intermeddling, removed a decisive victory from the 
grasp of our army, and turned back the war for years. 

“While such was the envious or ignorant interference of the President with 
our most meritorious generals, he was not without favorites. While he quar¬ 
relled with such men as Price, Beauregard, Gustavus Smith, and Johnston, he 
maintained such favorites as Holmes, Heth, Lovell, and Pemberton. No man 
was ever more sovereign in his likes and dislikes. Favorites were elevated to 
power, and the noblest spirits consigned to obscurity by the fiat of a single 
man in the Confederacy, and that man one of the strongest prejudices, the 
harshest obstinacy ^ and the most ungovernable fondness for parasites.” 

The “ Second Year” brings the war down to the close of the battle of Gettys¬ 
burg. If Mr. Pollard’s “First” and “ Second Year of the War” are valuable as 
a running commentary on the war, interspersed with his “black diamonds,”— 
scintillating sarcasms,?—in the “Confederate Reports” we have food for history 
onground and unsifted. Here are to be found the official accounts of rebel 
commanders from the beginning, including Manassas, Forts Henry and Donel- 
son, Shiloh, Jacksonville, New Orleans, and Corinth. To those who are collect¬ 
ing historical material, all these volumes are of the greatest interest. They 
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contain pretty good portraits of the principal rebel generals. They are all 
octavos. The first two contain about 400 pages each, and the last 571 pages. In 
an appendix to the second volume are given “The Seven Days* Contest, by t 
Prussian Officer in the Confederate Army,” and “The Battle of Gettysburg, 
and the Campaign in Pennsylvania,” being the “diary of an English officer in 
the Confederate army.” Mr. C. B. Richardson, of New York, is the publisher 

Messrs. Ticknor & Fields have reprinted, in a handsome duodecimo volume, 
several of Robert Browning’s poems, with the hearty sanction of the author, 
whom, without necessity imposed upon them so to do, they have paid liberallj 
for the permission. 

The first poem is Sordello , founded upon a character and incidents mentioned 
in Dante’s Purgatorio. It has been said, with perfect justice, that Browning 
is a poet for poets, and, we may add, for metaphysicians too. There is not ii 
the Kantean philosophy a harder nut to crack than Sordello; and yet to on< 
who, gifted with poetic imagination and a systematic brain, should undertak< 
to study—not read—it, it will perhaps repay the trouble. Originally published 
in England in 1840, we do not remember to have seen it before in an Americai 
dress. Whatever the house of Ticknor & Fields may think they owe Brown 
ing for his permission to publish, the poet owes them far more, we think, foi 
ushering his transcendental poetry into American literary circles. Strafford 
a drama, written in 1837, on the fate of Wentworth, Earl Strafford, during tin 
great Rebellion, although produced by Macready on the London stage, had bu 
indifferent success, and deserved no more. It is not as difficult to understam 
as Sordello is, but it is bald and without interesting points. Pym does not tall 
one-half so well in Browning’s verse as he did in Parliament, and Charles I 
is a far greater fool there than he was in his real life. The Poems on Chritt 
mat Eve and Batter Day , which make up the volume, are far more readable,— 
more intelligible than Sordello , more sensible than Strafford. It has been sai( 
of one of our own poets that he is full of unwritten poetry. This we believi 
true of Browning; but it makes such grotesque effects in struggling for utter 
ance, that we often wish it had remained unwritten. If the lovers of Browninj 
think we betray a sad want of taste and intelligence, we must be conten 
to remain under the imputation. In all the poems in this volume he ii 
above our comprehension; but after laying down the book we take u] 
“The Good News from Ghent to Aix,” and “An Incident at Ratisbon,” ant 
wonder how he who Beemed to strive after the unintelligible in Paracelsu 
and Sordello chanced to write two such natural, exquisite, touching narra 
tives as these. 

From Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, of Philadelphia, we receive i 
“Life of General McClellan,” written in popular style, and chiefly valuabl 
in that it embodies not only many of his earlier orders and despatches, bu 
all that is most valuable in his voluminous report just published. The Peter 
sons are publishing lives of many of our most distinguisfied generals in thi 
popular form, which must meet with a ready sale and a very extensive perusal 

From Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. we have received four additional part 
(from XIX. to XXII.) of “ The Book of Days, a Miscellany of Popular Anti 
quities in Connection with the Calendar, including Anecdote, Biography, an< 
History, Curiosities of Literature, and Oddities of Human Life and Character. 1 

This is a republication of the Edinburgh issue from the high-toned an< 
instructive press of W. & R. Chambers. The volume, thus issued in seria 
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parts to subscribers, is designed to illustrate all the days of the entire year, 
from January to December, with famous births and deaths, the origin of curious 
customs, the description of inventions and improYements, the record of strange 
superstitions, and a thousand of the attractions and entertainments to be 
found in social history. The parts before us comprise September, October, 
and a portion of November. In turning over the pages, we find, for example, 
a biographical sketch of Montaigne, who died on September 18, 1592; an 
account of the “First Balloon Ascents in Britain;” “Showers of Animals;” 
“Watching and Lighting Old London;” “Fox-Hunting;” “Punch and Punch¬ 
bowls;” “The Great Earthquake at Lisbon;” “The Marriage of William and 
Mary.” These are but specimens. The volume is one of the most enter¬ 
taining and valuable, especially in a family where there are growing children. 
In camp or garrison it would offer to our soldiers who want variety in small 
compass, as pleasant and profitable reading as they could possibly find. The 
serial parts are royal octavo, of about 60 pages each, and are sold at the cheap 
rate of 20 cents a number. 

Thu American Literary Gazette and Publishers’ Circular, published 
fortnightly by Mr. George W. Childs at Philadelphia, keeps up an unabated 
interest in literary affairs among all book men and bookish men. Besides 
its Continental correspondence,—the best we have ever seen, especially the 
letters from Paris,—it contains notes on Books and Booksellers, critical book- 
notices, genial but learned, and exhaustive lists of books recently published 
in the United States and Great Britain. Its advertising columns are large and 
full,—all the principal publishers evidently finding it to their advantage to use 
it as a medium by which to present their books to the reading and buying 
circles. One gets a better idea of the actual status of book-making by 
reading this journal than in any other possible way. The numbers are issued 
on the 1st and 16th of each month. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., of New York, have kindly sent us a book, 
entitled “The Laws and Principles of Whist Stated and Explained, and its 
Practice Illustrated on an Original System, by means of Hands Played Com¬ 
pletely Through. By Cavendish. . Fifth Edition.” It seldom happens, even 
among the most accomplished players, that mooted questions do not arise at 
*.he whist-table. Hoyle has become traditional and obsolete; but here is a 
book which settles all such questions, and seems, upon a cursory examination, 
to be an authority from which there is no appeal. The little volume is hand¬ 
somely presented in blue and gold, and is designed to lie upon the drawing¬ 
room table where whist-players most do congregate. 96 pp. 

“ The Art or Conversation, with Hints for Self-Education,” is the title 
of a work just issued by Carleton, of New York. It is racy, learned, varied, 
and instructive; evidently the work of a man—anonymous for the present— 
who knows the world thoroughly, and is practically well acquainted with the 
art of which he treats. We have always held the opinion that the talker as such 
—and we use the word without a shade of reproach—was, like the poet, born 
and not made; but it is equally true that genius in this art needs culture, and 
that ordinary talent without a special gift may be educated into the veri¬ 
similitude of genius. This volume shows the ways and means thereto in an 
elegant and most attractive manner. Our best soldierB are sometimes wanting 
in this respect: to them vrh commend the book. 
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We have received “Patten’s Army Manual, containing Instruction for Offi¬ 
cers in the Preparation of Rolls, Returns, Accounts, &c. &c.” Major Patten 
was formerly an officer of our army, and entirely conversant with the system 
of papers in use in our service. This volume consists of forms taken from 
the General Regulations of the army, with the addition of his practice and ex¬ 
perience in many little matters not found in those Regulations. The book 
has reached a fourth edition, and is published by J. W. Fortune, of New York. 
12mo, 306 pp. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. will receive our thanks for a copy of their new 
issue, “ Thackeray the Humorist and the Man of Letters. By Theodore Taylor.’* 
This pleasant volume is a miniature of the great Pendennis: it gives the story 
of his life in brief, including, of course, his literary struggles to great emi¬ 
nence, a selection of his public speeches, and, at the close, the simple but 
touching tributes to his memory from the pens of Charles Dickens and An¬ 
thony Trollope. The illustrations are few, but striking. 12mo, 242 pp. 

He is a bold man who adventures a volume of poems in these times upon a 
public so concerned in the most painful and stirring realities as to have little 
interest left for the ideal; and yet cases of such boldness are not wanting. 
Mr. Harvey Rice presents to us, through his publishers, Messrs. Appleton, of 
New York, “Mount Vernon, and Other Poems.” They are not without lyrical 
merit, and are replete with excellent sentiment. 12mo, 216 pp. 

We have delayed noticing, until we could peruse more at our leisure, “Alger’s 
History of the Doctrine of a Future Life.” Childs: Philadelphia, 1864. This 
is a rare and curious history of the voyages of all the most famous navigators 
in search of the Northwest Passage of the human mind, with an account of their 
many shipwrecks and disasters among the icebergs. Mr. Alger has approached 
the exhaustless subject with a ripe scholarship. Much of his book is rich 
indeed, especially that regarding the Eschatology of the East, where, as he 
has fully evinced in his charming work on “Oriental Poetry,” he is quite at 
home. We are glad, also, to see in his chapter on the Resurrection of Christ 
a clear admission of the supernatural fact; and through his pages we gather 
proofs that he is a believer in a personal immortality. But we have not here 
the strong argument of a Christian philosopher. To us this history of such a 
doctrine seems to offer the noblest cumulative proof in the range of thought. 
The universal craving after immortality points always to one sure truth, 
beneath even the most fanciful notions of Hindu or Persian,—as the ancient 
dream of an Atlantis was the prophecy fulfilled in the discovery of the New 
World. But Mr. Alger is content to float amidst the vague theories with which 
his scholarship has so richly provided him. At times he plays like a senti¬ 
mental scholar, and overloads his solemn logic with poetic quotation. He 
touches the “omne scibile '” without absolutely mastering any thing like a prac¬ 
tical conclusion, and sometimes with a flippancy which seems rather ill befit¬ 
ting his theme,— e.g. page 493, where he introduces Mynheer Von Clam into 
the question of a bodily resurrection. But we read with a profound sorrow 
his closing page, where we are counselled to resign “ourselves to the universal 
Father,” and that either “absolute oblivion shall be welcome , or we will go for¬ 
ward to new destinies.” For a Socrates it was a wise saying, “Death is a noble 
hazardbut for a wise man now, with all the ages of Christian thought 
behind him, is it not a sorrowful and unsatisfactory conclusion ? 

Such are our honest comments; but we must recur once more to the rich 
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scholarship, the lively fancy, the human sympathy, which pervade his pages, 
with the ancerest pleasure. If he has not found the great Northwest Passage, 
he has steered a bold and adventurous prow into the dim and dangerous regions, 
and planted his standard on a far-distant ice-peak; and we thank him. 

Mr. George W. Childs has sent us “Christian Life and Character of the Civil 
Institutions of the United States, by B. F. Morris.” This work was compiled 
with a devout purpose; and it is with a stronger faith in the future of America 
we read the names of so many good Christian men who adorn its past history. 
But we confess to a huge disappointment in its perusal. We promised our¬ 
selves, as we looked at its title and handsome proportions, the essay of some 
native Guizot on the relations of Christianity to republican systems, and its 
workings in our political and social life; but we find only an olla podrida of 
all the scraps floating in our historic kettle,—bits of Congressional rhetoric, 
complimentary remarks of statesmen on religion, Thanksgiving proclamations 
at length, and the like,—a most lean and disjointed miscellany. Here and 
there a queer incident peeps out of the mass, that does not add much to the 
professed argument. The Reverend Dr. Miller says to Hamilton, after the adop¬ 
tion of the Constitution, “We are grieved that it has no recognition of God or 
the Christian religion.” “I declare,” replies Hamilton, forgot it!” (page 
284),—a somewhat singular proof of “Christian Life and Character in the 
Civil Institutions of the United States.” Yet we have a strong persuasion that 
there is a God iq American history, although the official documents forgot to 
mention it. If this volume does not contain either system or practical conclu¬ 
sion, it is a treasure-house of crude material for the use of more logical 
writers, and as such is very valuable. 

From Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, of Philadelphia, we beg to acknow 
ledge the receipt of Mrs. Ann S. Stephens’s new novel, “The Wife’s Secret/ 
of which a competent critic says:— 

“The story is one of domestic life, the scene being laid mainly in the vicinity 
of New York. The various persons who have their part in the narrative are 
strongly presented, particularly the different members of the Bently and Hart 
families. The character of Michael Hurst is also described with almost pain¬ 
ful force. We will not weaken the interest of any reader by sketching the 
plot, but will simply state that no lover of the exciting in romance can fail to 
be eager to unravel its intricacies after reading the first few pages.” 12mo, 
480 pp. 

The same house has sent us, in paper covers, “The Life and Public Services 
of Major-General Butler.” As General Butler is the best-abused man in the 
rebel territory, those who want to know why they hate him so will find the 
reason in this brief story of his bold and energetic career. 12mo, 108 pp. 
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“The chess-board is terribly befogged” [L'echiquier est lien embrouille), 
were the words of Napoleon as he contemplated the situation in Ger- 
many in 1813. We repeat his observation at the present moment. He 
added, “It is only I that can understand it;” but we do not yet recog¬ 
nize the modern Napoleon who can say that of our present fogs, and 
fulfil his declaration. Not that we are wanting in noble, vigorous men, 
but that the outlook is too distant, the theatre too vast, for our present 
optics. 

When we last went to press, our hopes were high of immediate and 
most important advantage to our arms. The expedition of General 
Seymour was at Jacksonville, ready for a triumphant advance; Sherman 
was at Meridian, and we were misled into saying at Selma; Mobile was 
indicated as the point of direct attack. General Smith's cavalry expe¬ 
dition! had left Memphis in great force, and, we were taught by the 
newspapers to believe, was to push forward without impediment to 
make a junction with Sherman in Central Alabama. This was a mag¬ 
nificent programme: everybody was charmed into admiration; the 
boldness of Sherman was on every lip, and the excitement was feverish 
until we should hear that the plan had been carried out,—Alabama oc¬ 
cupied, Mobile invested, and all rebeldom in a fluttering panic, rolling 
back upon its final doom. Now Sherman has returned; Smith, after 
crossing the Tallahatchie and encountering the enemy in a few insig¬ 
nificant skirmishes, also returned to Memphis, having accomplished 
every thing that was hoped for except the important purpose of joining 
Sherman. 

Ignorant as we are, and as it is right we should be at present, of the 
exact plans of campaign in their details, and conceding, as we do, that 
these movements have had a good effect, we cannot but regret that 
no more was accomplished, and that ground so boldly occupied in 
the very heart of the enemy should be abandoned without a great 
battle. But we wait and trust still. If these are but prognostics of 
ooming activity, they augur well. 

Sherman has certainly done very great damage. In prisoners say 
one thousand, in negroes nearly twice as many, in “hog and hominy” 
for months' subsistence of his army, in forage for his cavalry, besides 
tearing up the railroads, destroying bridges, and leaving a desolate 
territory for their armies to move in. It is understood that General 
Grant is satisfied with his doings, and that, after all, this may have been 
his only purpose. We doubt it, and cannot help thinking how much 
better satisfied we should have been had he taken Mobile. 

Lieutenant-General Grant made his rapid journey to Washington, 
where he arrived on the 7th of March. Plain, practical, and modest, 
he refused to make speeches everywhere on his route, and even when 
receiving from the President's hands his new and exalted commission 
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he had but few words to say,—those few, however, to the point. He 
would do his duty, and try not to disappoint public expectation. Grant 
has as yet made no “unearthly fluttering” in his steady upward flight. 
He presents, we think, that happy admixture of judgment and purpose 
which makes the general. His plans carefully made, he does not hesi¬ 
tate to carry them out. Davy Crockett put it perhaps a thought more 
pithily; and we may apply his aphorism to Grant,—“Once sure that he 
is right, he goes ahead.” Many others are on one or the other side of 
the proverb. They either cannot be sure they are right, or else they 
fail at the right moment to go ahead. So much, at least, for the past; 
and from the past we augur the future of the third lieutenant-general 
of the republic. 

What will be the changes wrought at Washington by this new ap¬ 
pointment remains to be seen. Let us utter the sincere hope that Gene¬ 
ral Grant, emphatically the hero of battle-fields, will not be shut up in 
an office at Washington. “Let us,” said Ney at Elchingen, in answer 
to a taunt of Murat, “ let us now 4 make our plans/ in the face of the 
enemy.” There, we think, after all, the true plans are to be made. 
There we consider to be the best head-quarters. There are knowledge 
and readiness, discretion and electric judgment; there the generalissimo 
is doubly a chief-commander. He started back to the Southwest after 
a very brief visit; but wherefore we cannot tell, because we do not 
know. 

Of one thing we feel sure; and that is that General Grant is not the 
man to settle supinely upon maps and papers at Washington, but that, 
whatever his head-quarters, he himself will be everywhere, if not at the 
same time, at least in rapid succession of movement. But to return to 
Sherman. In conjunction with his bold advance, as a reciprocal part 
of the great whole, our troops have been thrown forward in grand re- 
oonnoissances from Chattanooga. When Johnston detached two corps 
to reinforce Polk, under Hardee and Cleburne, our vigorous advance 
upon Dalton gave him pause and compelled him to recall one of these. 

Bragg, having shown himself so retiring a character in the field, has, 
we are informed, been retired to Richmond as chief adviser in the Aulic 
Council of Jefferson Davis, on the principle of the English that when 
they do not know what to do with a troublesome commoner they shelve 
him as a peer. 

The situation around Knoxville and in the East Tennessee Valley is 
as foggy as any part of the theatre. Longstreet has gone somewhere; 
but just where, deponents say not. Some of his forces, we are told, are 
joining Johnston, others retreating towards North Carolina; but the 
main body, we believe, is going to Richmond to join Lee, and to keep 
the people of the rebel capital from such panics as Kilpatrick induces. 
As yet, however, it must be stated, we are not sure whither he has gone, 
or whether he has really abandoned East Tennessee entirely. 

• Newbern is again threatened. The rebels declare that their former 
attack was only a sort of trial trip; they are making ready for the grand 
movement now. In the waters above are formidable rams, and a large 
force under Pickett will try to storm the town. Of these rams the prin¬ 
cipal one, at Kinston, on the Neuse River, thirty-five miles above New- 
bera, is now ready for action: she is plated ten inches thick, and car- 
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ries four heavy guns. We are done with predictions; but we cannot 
believe the rebels will succeed. The great Pickett, who storms so fear¬ 
fully in hifc correspondence, will, we fully believe, “be driven in,” and 
have a new chance for bluster. General Peck’s orders are strong, bold, 
and confident. Every available man is in requisition. The river is well 
obstructed, and Newbern will not fall without a desperate struggle. 

H our readers will take the map, and take in at one glance the focal 
points of the great theatre, it will be curious to observe how they are 
made to bear upon each other. Touch the wire at Chattanooga, and 
Sherman receives the galvanic shock, Longstreet begins to dance, West¬ 
ern Virginia vibrates, and the Army of the Potomac sends Kilpatrick 
towards Richmond, in answer to the moral telegraph. 

Kilpatrick’s raid, which was made in the early part of March, and of 
the exact design of which we cannot fully speak, was a bold and daring 
movement, traversing the country in rear of the enemy, cutting his 
communications, threatening Richmond as they passed in sight of its 
forts and steeples, and finally joining Butler at Fortress Monroe. As 
the forces neared Richmond, the two main parties began concentrating. 
Colonel Dahlgren was to move down to the right of Richmond, destroy¬ 
ing as much of the James River Canal as possible, then, taking the river 
road, was to cross opposite, and enter the city from the south side and 
attempt the deliverance of the prisoners on Belle Island. General Kil¬ 
patrick, with the main body, was to take the city by the Brooke turn¬ 
pike, simultaneously, if possible, with the other movement. We do 
not, of course, believe that Kilpatrick bet five thousand dollars that he 
would take Richmond; and here let us inform our readers that cavalry 
and light artillery cannot take and hold Richmond. These arms may 
make a sudden attack and destroy a place, but they cannot hold what 
they take. Richmond must be occupied by infantry; and until an in¬ 
fantry force is sent there it will remain in rebel hands, in spite of the 
panics, unless they see fit to evacuate it,—which, we have already shown, 
would be their worst possible policy. 

One of the worst issues of this raid is the death of the gallant and 
indomitable Dahlgren, who fell in a determined effort to fight his way 
through a superior force of the enemy. The Richmond papers make a 
grand display of the “papers found on his body,”—entirely, we believe, 
made up by the rebels, 6r at least with such abominable interpolations 
of their own as their malice is quite capable of inventing. Officers do 
not carry papers in the heart of an enemy’s country; Dahlgren was too 
good a soldier to have them about him, too sensible a man to write such 
stuff, and not so ridiculous as to talk of murdering Jeff Davis and the 
Cabinet. They claim a great victory, and cannot find words bitter 
enough in which to denounce the raiders. They bury Dahlgren like a 
dog, glorying in the fact that nobody knows where his grave is; and they 
threaten barbarous tortures to the prisoners taken with him, having at 
once placed all the officers in irons, while the press demand their in% 
stant execution. 

Our counsel is—and it is at least gratuitous—to leave in almost every 
front where our armies are now in force only guards and garrisons suf¬ 
ficient to hold them, and then, with an unexampled mobility, pour 
large masses upon the enemy at one point,—let it be Richmond or At- 
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lanta. Our word for it, we should achieve a great success. The prin¬ 
ciple laid down in the books that we should always be superior to the 
enemy at Jhe moment of battle has been strangely ignored in this war, 
on both sides; we have hard knocks with forces about equal; and, al¬ 
though we have steadily encroached upon them, we have had few vic¬ 
tories with decisive immediate results. 

It is with great regret that we have received the intelligence of our 
reverse beyond Jacksonville, in Florida. We cannot but condemn the 
intemperate press that immediately attacks General Seymour while yet 
in entire ignorance of the facts. We counsel, in all such cases, a sus¬ 
pension of judgment. We only desire, where the interests of the country 
are at stake, that stern justice should be done; but certain quidnuncs, 
the moment they hear of a disaster, look out, not for facts,—oh, no I 
but for a victim, as though we were worshipping a heathen God of War, 
who must be instantly appeased with a sacrifice; and, so it be an illus¬ 
trious offering, it matters little what part he played in the action. 

The story that General Seymour was placed in arrest, relieved of his 
command, is evidently a canard; for, under date of March 10, General 
Yogdes, who was reported to have relieved him, is ordered on a court- 
martial at Hilton Head, to try General George H. Gordon. The Jack¬ 
sonville disaster will be the subject of investigation before tho Military 
Committee, and we think it will be found that Seymour was over¬ 
powered by numbers, and made a desperate fight in spite of the dis¬ 
parity. 

The situation at Jacksonville is growing so strong that the rebels will 
hardly attempt to force the lines. Reinforcements have been rapidly 
arriving, and General Seymour’s position is sufficiently formidable to 
repel any attack. Our troops are outside the town, some of them at a 
distance of eight miles. The fortifications in front of Jacksonville are 
of an extensive character. Flags of truce had communicated with the 
rebels for the purpose of endeavoring to obtain our wounded who fell 
into their hands. The request was refused. The main body of the enemy 
is encamped between Ten-Mile Run and Baldwin, with a considerable 
force at Ten-Mile Run. The rebels admit their loss to be enormous, some 
even setting it as high as two thousand. 

As early as the 23d of February, Admiral Farragut had again attacked 
Fort Powell, which defends Mobile on the side of Grant’s Pass. Should 
this fall, there is a long reach of the bay, between twenty and thirty 
miles, before he would come upon the obstructions, very near the city, 
from Bucher’s Bay to Garrow's Bend. The attack, we judge, must be 
made on Mobile from land and sea jointly, to meet with success; and 
that will come, we think, before long. 

We are thankful to be able to record the exchange of a few of the 
Richmond prisoners, at least. 

About three weeks since, forty-six officers and six hundred men were 
sent by the rebels to City Point for exchange. Would that they were 
thousands, instead of hundreds! 

The new Union Governor of Louisiana, Michael Hahn, was inaugu¬ 
rated on the 4th of March, amidst great enthusiasm, and salvos of ar¬ 
tillery. His inaugural address and General Banks’s speech are admirable 
expositions of the true doctrine of reconstruction. 
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We are at a loss to understand, and, therefore, cannot intelligently 
comment upon, the investigation now being made upon the battle of 
Gettysburg. It was a great victory, and a greater success. If we were 
called upon to state what seems to us the greatest mistake in the battle, 
we should say it was the bold but inconsiderate movement of Sickles's 
corps to the front, and the great danger in which our left and left-centre 
was involved by it; but it is apropos of that movement that Meade's 
intentions are now brought into question. The malice of his enemies 
will only make his laurels the greener. But in Heaven's name, we say, 
“let the dead bury their dead;" let Gettysburg go, with our grateful 
remembrances only, to take an august station in history, while so much 
remains to bo done. Whatever General Meade's purposes were, we 
know that he won a great battle there; but, as his enemies have stated 
that one of the corps-commanders had in his pocket an order of retreat, 
we publish a short letter from one of his bravest division-commanders 
on the subject:— 

“Philadelphia, March 7, 1864. 

11 To the Editor of the Evening Bulletin. 

“There is no truth in the statement recently published in the New York 
‘Tribune,’ that one of the corps-commanders at the battle of Gettysburg had 
in his pocket, on the 2d of July, an order from General Meade directing the 
army to retreat. 

“I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

“John Gibbon, Brig.-Oen. Vole” 

Pending these investigations, Meade is at the front; the work of re¬ 
organization goes bravely on, and before long the Army of the Potomac 
will be a “quiver with three-bolted thunder stored," its three splendid 
corps, ready for the hardest fighting, under Sedgwick, Hancock, and 
Warren. 

Rebel barbarity increases with their desperation. A writer says,— 

“ The twenty-three soldiers hung recently in Kinston by the enemy, whose 
names were published in the Richmond papers, were all members of Colonel 
Charles Henry Foster’s regiment, the 2d North Carolina (white). At this 
unheard-of barbarity, our native troops are exasperated beyond all bounds. 
They have resolved to take no more prisoners. The difficulties experienced 
heretofore by their officers to restrain them are, by this barbarous butchery 
at KinBton, greatly increased." 

Add to this their fiendish talk about Kilpatrick's raiders, and their 
fiendish treatment of poor Dahlgren, and they seem to be laying up 
wrath against a fatal and final day. If those who leave rebeldom to 
avoid an inhuman conscription are treated by them as deserters, they 
have abandoned the international code, and proclaim the “ Confederacy," 
by the very act, an outlaw. 

We publish the following information kindly furnished us by a naval 
correspondent in answer to certain questions which have been proposed 
to us:— 

“Persons wishing to enter the volunteer naval service as officers, must make 
application direct to the Secretary of the Navy. They can apply for the positions 
of ‘Acting Master’s Mates,’ ‘Acting Ensigns,' ‘Acting Masters,’ and ‘Acting 
Volunteer Lieutenants’—which is the limit—in the line; and for those of ‘ Aot- 
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ng Assistant Surgeons/ * Acting Assistant Paymasters/ and * Acting First, 
Second, and Third Aszistant Engineer %* in the staff corps. With regard to the 
ine, those who apply must accompany their applications with letters of recom- 
nendation from masters of vessels or ship-owners with whom they have sailed 
ind been associated, and such other backing, personal and political, as they 
tan get; and they must give information as to their age, place of nativity, and 
‘esidence, and the number of years they have been following the sea. If their 
application be successful, they are ordered to appear before a board of ex¬ 
aminers, and, if found qualified mentally, morally, and professionally, will 
eceive an appointment as ‘so and so/ ‘on temporary service.’ Their pay and 
ink are the same as those of like grades in the regular service. Master’s 
nates are sometimes appointed without examination. 

44 Staff officers are to acoompany their applications with letters, &c., showing 
heir especial fitness for the positions sought, and guaranteeing their mental 
md moral qualifications, from men of high standing, professional, social, and 
political; and they are likewise to furnish official information as to age, &c. 
fcc., and, if successful, will be ordered to report before similar boards of ex- 
miners. If found qualified, as above, they will receive the desired appointment 
on temporary service/ their pay and rank likewise being the same as those 
>f like grade in regular service. 

“ Mariners who desire to enter the naval service apply direct to nearest naval 
endezvous , where, after an examination by the recruiting officer and surgeon, 
hey are enlisted into the naval service according to their qualifications,—as 
Seamen/ ‘Ordinary Seamen/ ‘Landsmen/ and ‘First, Second, and Third 
Jlass Boys/ the first-named being what the English call ‘ able seaman/ or 
borough sailor; the second, a tolerable seaman; the third-named, one who has 
lever been at sea, or, if so, did not profit much thereby; and the latter, young- 
ters y of course. The pay of ‘Seamen’ is eighteen dollars per month and a 
ation a day, which said ration is large enough and good enough for any man, 
—better, indeed, I believe, than that given by any other navy,—and varied in 
character. The pay of ‘Ordinary Seamen’ is fourteen dollars per month and 
t ration; of Landsmen, twelve dollars and a ration; of Boys, eight, nine, and 
en dollars and a ration; and of First-Class Firemen, thirty dollars per month 
>nd a ration; Second-Class Firemen, twenty-five dollars and a ration ; and of 
'oal-Heavers, eighteen dollars and a ration. 

“When any one of these is enlisted, he is entitled to an advance of three 
months' pay. He must, however, supply himself with a certain outfit of clothing, 
f he do not himself supply it, it is furnished him by the Government, on board 
f the receiving-ship whither he is sent, and the cost thereof deducted from 
tis advance money. Hitherto they could enlist for one, two, or three years; 
>ut now , I see, ‘ Seamen ’ and ‘ Ordinary Seamen ’ cannot enlist for less than two 
2) years. 

“ By an act of Congress juet passed, authority is given for the payment to 
aeh enlisted ‘ Seaman* and * Ordinary Seaman' (mark, not the other rates) here- 
.fter enlisted into the naval service, an advance of three months’ pay as a 
ounty (this in addition to the simple advance of three months’ pay hitherto 
;iven), ‘to be refunded from any prize-money to which such enlisted man may 
>e entitled.' So, here is a provision of bounty analogous to those for the land 
orces: the man gets three months’ pay as a gratuity (at least, it will amount 
o that in very many cases, since all do not by any means receive 'prize-money'), 
9 addition to an advance on his pay of three months’ wages. 

“This is the only bounty paid in the navy. The ‘ prize-money ’ in the navy 
b something analogous to the ‘ bounties’ in the army. 
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“I notice by the same law (lately enacted) that the Provost-Marshal Genen 
may enlist persons who desire to enter the naval service (I think the a< 
passed; Conness, of California, introduced it), under the instructions of th 
Secretaries of War and Navy, which enlistment shall be credited to the appr< 
priate district; ‘ but persons thus enlisted shall not receive any bounty on thei 
enlistment, inasmuch as persons enlisted into the naval service receive prin 
money.’ 

“ Also, * persons enlisted in the land service may be transferred by the Pres 
dent to the naval service , provided that the bounty they received when the 
enlisted in the land service shall be transferred from the recruiting fund of tl 
naval service to the credit of the appropriation for the land service.’ 

“A volunteer officer can never choose his vessel or station. 

“An enlisted man can choose his vessel if said vessel is lying at the statio 
where he enlists, and is in want of men, and he previously has an understand 
ing with the officers that he is to ‘ ship’ for her. He is then marked as ei 
listed for ‘special service,’ and the name of his vessel is marked on his paperf 
and when said vessel is ready to take him on board, he will be sent from tl 
receiving-ship; but he may at any time be transferred to any other vessel < 
station, as the exigencies of the service may require. 

“ The prospects of promotion , as regards volunteers, are good. After one year 
service, they can have an examination for the next highest grade (on recon 
mendation of their commanding officers), up to lieutenancy; and they are ofti 
promoted sooner for meritorious service. Indeed, in this regard they have tl 
advantage of the regulars , up to a certain point.” 

From an old officer of the army we receive the following suggestioi 
which we publish for the benefit of all concerned:— 

“Will some of the officers of the army favor us with the various camp-song 
of old renown, such as the many verses of ‘Benny Havens, 0!’ ‘The Dragoo 
Bold/ ‘O’Brien’s Bugle-Calls,’ and now and then throw in an anecdote or jol 
of former days for preservation ? Some of our naval readers can doubtlet 
furnish similar material from their sea-stores.” 

We shall be glad to offer the medium of presenting such verses an 
preserving such memories*. 

The status of the new lieutenant-general, and that of General Ha 
leek, the late commander-in-chief, have been fixed by the followin 
order:— 

“War Department, Adjutant-General’s Opfice, \ 
“Washington, March 12, 1864. / 

“[General Orders, No. 98.] 

“The President of the United States orders as follows:— 

“First.—Major-General Halleck is, at his own request, relieved from dut 
as General-in-Chief of the Army, and Lieutenant-General U. S. Grant is a; 
signed to the command of the armies of the United States. The head-quartei 
of the army will be in Washington, and also with Lieutenant-General Grant i 
the field. 

“Second.—Major-General Halleck is assigned to duty in Washington t 
Chief of Staff of the Army, under the direction of the Secretary of War an 
the Lieutenant-General commanding: his orders will be obeyed and respecte 
accordingly. 

“Third.—Major-General W. T. Sherman is assigned to the command of tl 
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Military Division of the Mississippi, composed of the Departments of the Ohio, 
Lhe Cumberland, the Tennessee, and the Arkansas. 

“Fourth.—Major-General J. B. McPherson is assigned to the command of 
Lhe Department and Army of the Tennessee. 

“Fifth.—In relieving Major-General Halleck from duty as General-in-Chief, 
Lhe President desires to express his approbation and thanks for the able and 
cealous manner in which the arduous and responsible duties of that position 
iave been performed. 

“By order of the Secretary of War: 

“E. D. TOWNSEND, Assistant Adjutant-General.' 1 

We are glad to find the expression of an intention to have General 
grant's head-quarters in the field. 

General W. F. Smith (Baldy) is again before the Senate as major- 
general. He is one of the most gifted and accomplished strategists in 
:he army, and we should like to see him at the head of an important 
ndependent command. 

The last call of the President for more troops is set forth in the fol- 
owing order, which is so clear and distinct that it needs no comment:— 

“War Department, Adjutant-General’s Office, ) 
“Washington, March 15, 1804. / 

“[General Orders, No. 100.] 

“The following is an order by the President of the United States:— 

“‘Executive Mansion, Washington, March 14, 1864. 

“ ‘In order to supply the force required to be drafted for the navy, and to 
irovide an adequate reserve force for all contingencies, in addition to the five 
mndred thousand men called for February 1, 1804, the call is hereby made, 
ind a draft ordered, for two hundred thousand men for the military service of 
he army, navy, and marine corps of the United States. 

“ ‘The proportional quotas for the different wards, towns, townships, pre- 
dnets, election-districts, or counties, will be made known through the Provost- 
marshal General’s Bureau, and account will be taken of the credits and defi- 
dencies on former quotas. The 15th day of April, 1864, is designate*! as the 
ime up to which the numbers required in each ward of a city, town, &c., may 
>c raised by voluntary enlistment, and drafts will be made in each ward of a 
dty, town, &c. which shall not have filled the quota assigned to it within the 
,ime designated, for the number required to till said quotas. 

“ ‘ The draft will be commenced as soon after the 15th of April as practica- 
jle. The Government bounties, as now paid, will be continued until April 16, 
1864, at which time the additional bounties cease. On and after that date, 
>ne hundred dollars bounty only will be paid, as provided by the act approved 
July 22, 1861. 

“ • (Signed) ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

“ ‘Official:—E. D. TOWNSEND, A. A. G. y ’ 

General McClellan’s elaborate report of his military actions, and, in 
sspecial, of his conduct of the Army of the Potomac, is now before the 
world, and attracts a very general attention. To the student of military 
history it is one of the most valuable records of strategic movements, 
irmy organizations, and battle-tactics, while to the ardent historical in¬ 
vestigator it offers rich material to be collated with other and conflict- 
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ing matter, in order to make up standard history hereafter. We he 
to present a clear statement of this report, with military comments, 
our next number. With the political questions which have been int 
mixed with the purely military matter, we havo nothing to do. Wh 
ever General McClellan may be to our political factions, it is as a sold 
and a general only that he can appear in these pages; and as such 
has a large and noble record. 

A correspondent sends us the subjoined suggestions, which are wort 
of consideration:— 


Fort Delaware, Feb. 19, 18G4 

Editor U. S. Service Magazine :— 

In the first number of your magazine I have found a communication fr 
the distinguished Lieutenant-Colonel J. G. Barnard, Corps of Engineers, U. 
A., which is filled with instruction and valuable suggestions. Amongst otl 
things in relation to harbor defences, he says, “If an obstruction can 
devised which, when once constructed, can be preserved—just as a fort 
ship can be preserved—for use when wanted, which can be speedily put up 
place, and as speedily removed, which shall not seriously embarrass our ui 
of the harbor nor dangerously gather floating ice, ‘the obstruction’ may 
adopted as a constituent portion of harbor defence. Whether an obstructi 
can be made which shall fulfil the conditions I have indicated can hardly 
determined without experiment.” 

I feel some diffidence in presenting, within the province of professionals 
suggestion which may or may not be practicable, as the learning or expcriei 
of proficients may determine. It has, however, occurred to me that 
“obstruction” for harbor defence can be readily and conveniently accomplish* 
“which shall fulfil the conditions indicated.” A series of truncated coi 
(hollow) of iron, in sufficient number to extend directly or obliquely acros 
harbor channel, made in dimensions according to practicability (say twei 
feet diameter of base, more or less), and perforated on the top, sides, a 
bottom with holes of sufficient size and frequency to admit ready ingress a 
egress of water, to facilitate sinking or raising, and by the weight of wh: 
they retain their position at the bottom, might be made to serve such purpo 
If it should be considered that a single line of such cones would be insufficu 
to resist the advance of large and powerful vessels, then a second series cot 
be adjusted, each of which should be placed to overlap the junction of ! 
cones constituting the first line. The abundance of the material (iron) a 
mechanics suggests the rapidity with which such implements could be ma< 
Such obstructions, if placed obliquely across the harbor channel, would rent 
a passage impossible to ordinary unfamiliar pilots, and hazardous under a 
circumstances to the best, in addition to which there would be necessary < 
tention of an enemy’s vessel under the fire of harbor batteries. These “< 
structions” can be easily put in place, or readily removed, by a boat, construe! 
as a double boat, having interval sufficient to contain the iron cone abc 
water, supplied with necessary machinery, and by use of cranes, extendi 
one from each boat over the interval. 

Harbors, by these means, could be protected and obstructed to a part 
extent, before apprehensions of immediate attack, leaving a sufficient chani 
designated for friendly commerce. 

When the occasion has passed, the obstructions can be preserved, at c< 


venient depots ashore, for future use. 

Very respectfully, 


DELAWARE 
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The following letter is published as an act of justice to all con¬ 
cerned :— 

Gettysburg, Pa., March 15, 1864. 

Prof. H. Coppee:— 

Dear Sir: —I am really sorry that the reference I made to General Howard 
in the January number of your magazine has not given entire satisfaction. I 
regret this the more because all that I have learned to know of him has been 
calculated to impress me with a high regard for him as a man, as a Christian, 
and as a soldier. 

In my “Notes on the Rebel Invasion and Battle of Gettysburg” I had given 
him the credit of having, on account of a just appreciation of its strategic 
value, selected Cemetery Hill, and, prompted by his own judgment and fore¬ 
sight, taken all the requisite steps for its occupation by our men. This was 
my first impression. I knew that he had arrived in Gettysburg in advance of 
his corps (the 11th), that he could scarcely have seen General Reynolds before 
his death, and from him learned the intended details of the day and the mode 
of meeting its contingencies, that he had visited the observatory of Mrs. 
8. Fahnestock’s house and other localities, with a view of acquainting himself 
with the nature of the surroundings of our town, and that the command of the 
field for the day had devolved upon him. And hence I supposed that he 
alone deserved the credit of selecting that position. 

But when I was informed by one of his aides that General Reynolds under¬ 
stood and appreciated the ground referred to, that he had ordered up all his 
troops for the express purpose of holding the town and Cemetery Hill, and 
lhat he had sent a staff officer to General Meade, informing him of the steps 
he meant to take to carry out this design, and when I remembered conversing 

with one of his signal-officers (Lieutenant - ), as early as eight a. m. of 

that day, concerning that locality, it was easy for me to be led to the conclu 
sion that he, being thus informed, would have provided against the contin¬ 
gencies of meeting a heavy force of the enemy by ordering so eligible a posi¬ 
tion to be occupied as a place to fall back upon and to hold against the rebels. 
That has been the impression made upon more minds than mine by the in¬ 
formation referred to, and I presented the matter in that light in your maga¬ 
zine, believing that I was thus doing justice to both the “living and the 
dead.” 

It appears, however, that, whatever the intentions of General Reynolds may 
have been in regard to this subject, he communicated no order to General 
Howard, either directly or indirectly , for the occupation of the hill, but a more 
general one to hurry forward his corps to the town. General Howard, imme¬ 
diately upon the receipt of the melancholy intelligence of the death of General 
Reynolds, began to arrange a plan for the occasion, one feature of which was 
to occupy Cemetery Hill by one division of his corps and three batteries of 
artillery, as a reserve, or as a place to fall back to if necessary. 

His corps was two hours and a half later in coming to the field of battle 
than the First Corps, because they left Emmettsburg that morning at eight 
o’clock, and two divisions of them were marched by a circuitous route of twelve 
or thirteen miles in order to avoid coming upon Reynolds’s rear. We noticed 
how much fatigued they were when they passed through town, but yet seemed 
eager for the fight. 

Both officers, Generals Reynolds and Howard, must therefore, though inde¬ 
pendently of each other, have been impressed with the great importance of 
occupying that position which afterwards, under the kind providence of God, 
proved the salvation of our army and of the country; but the early death of 
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the former prevented him from communicating his convictions and wishes 
the latter. These facts should be made known to the public, and handed d<n 
to future generations as an act of justice to two highly deserving generals. 

Yours, very truly, 

* M. JACOBS. 

FOREIGN AND INTERNATIONAL. 

We are still in doubt as to the issue of the European war, and t 
more so since we have heard the offers to hold a conference of intern 
diation made by England, accepted, of course, by Austria and Pruss 
and not distasteful to some of the belligerents at least. But Denma 
says she will listen to nothing until the allied troops leave the duchi< 

A London letter-writer says,— 

“ Rumor says that Queen Victoria, hard pressed from Berlin, has set do^ 
that foot of hers, and declared that Mr. Bull shall not go to war with her sc 
in-law of Prussia. Then, too, the Saxe-Coburg and Gotha interest, to whi 
Prince Alfred is heir, and the Prince of Hesse, husband of Princess Alice, i 
all in the German interest; and so poor Alexandra of Denmark, and her roj 
relative the king, are in a woeful minority.” 

Strongly fortified at Duppeln, and across the peninsula of Sunderwi 
from Apenrade \o Gravenstein, these works form a sort of extend 
Ute-de-pont to the island of Alsen, which is the immediate depot of su 
plies, and upon which is Augustenburg, the seat of the aspiring dul 
So, also, at Frederica they have works which cover the great island 
Funen; and thus the strength of the Danes lies in their defences 
the islands just named, and also in Zealand, upon which lies Cope 
hagen, their capital. 

But meanwhile this gives the allies a free passage through Schlesv 
into Jutland, with nothing to oppose them until they reach the Skaj 
Rack. What then? The Danes hold out in the islands, and at t 
worst let Jutland go while they organize for a new campaign. \ 
believe the German States, by a majority in the Diet, like this we 
and would not be sorry to “annex” Denmark and have done with ; 
but Austria and Prussia say, “ Nein . What are you going into Jutla: 
for ? All you want is to make Schleswig and Holstein German; and y 
must leave Jutland alone!” 

Not long since, the Duke Frederick of Augustenburg received 
address presented by a deputation from all parts' of Schleswig. T 
address stated that the people of Schleswig would accept no other prin 
as their sovereign than the duke. In reply, the prince declared 1 
intention of never surrendering his rights. The deputation consist 
of sixteen hundred members, some of whom were elected on the pr 
ciple of one member representing four thousand inhabitants of t 
province, while the rest had joined voluntarily. 

This complicates the matter for Denmark. How history repei 
itself! W’hen Charles XII. of Sweden mounted the throne, a youth 
sixteen, he found a strong alliance against him,—Peter the Great see 
ing for growing Russia a foothold on the Baltic, Frederick of Saxo 
marching upon Livonia, and Frederick IV. of Denmark attempting 
wrest Schleswig from the rightful heir, the Duke of Holstein-Gottoi 
who was Charles’s brother-in-law. Charles thwarted their plans; t 
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ever since Denmark has wanted the duchies, and, having had them 
under Danish kings who were likewise by accident dukes of Schleswig- 
Holstein, she is loath to give them up when another heir springs up. 

Mexico hangs fire strangely. Maximilian is conveniently taken sick 
while on his way to be crowned at Paris. He hesitates at the last 
moment. If he is the exact namesake of old Maximilian the Penni¬ 
less, he is not sure whether a whole skin is not better than a full purse; 
and these cogitations affect his health to such an extent that he is 
obliged to stop and rest at Brussels. 

The rumor is that Queen Victoria is going to abdicate. The madness 
of George III. takes the mildest form of settled melancholy in this ex¬ 
cellent lady, who loved Prince Albert well and cannot recover from his 
loss; and then, to add to her difficulties, she is not only a relation of 
the new King of Denmark and a connection by her son's marriage, but 
she is also a cousin of the rival claimant of the duchies, the Duke of 
Augustenburg. And so it is that, being sadly torn by the cbnflict of all 
these troubles, she inclines to retire altogether, and leave younger and 
stronger hands to guide England as she trims her sails to the veering 
and inconstant winds of European diplomacy. Wise woman 1 we 
honor her present decision, if the story be true, as we have always 
honored her for her excellence, dignity, purity, and bright example 
from a throne long polluted by the touch of profligate, dissolute, and 
unprincipled men. If the Prince of Wales is not a good prince, it is 
not his mother’s fault, although it may be his great-grandfather’s mis¬ 
fortune. 

After preparing the body of our editorial, wo learn that General Grant 
comes to Virginia, and, with the true soldier-spirit, makes his head¬ 
quarters in the field, with the Army of the Potomac. We have had too 
much experience to predict, in fulsome phrase, the sudden capture of 
Richmond, or the manifestation of marvels, on account of this arrange¬ 
ment ; but it is at least a vigilant and energetic attitude assumed by the 
new lieutenant-general, and our hopes are high for a solid and perma¬ 
nent success. The army will move; and when it moves it must fight; 
and when it tights it is in the way of victory. The coming summer 
iB destined, we think, to decide the fate of the rebellion. With our 
present data, w r e can only see its discomfiture and ruin. 
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Effects of Deceased Officers. 

[General Orders No. 55.] 

War Department, ] 

Adjutant-General’s Office, y 
Washington, Feb. 12, 1864. J 

Upon the death of a commissioned officer in a general hospital, the surgeon 
in charge, besides forwarding to the Adjutant-General the required inventory 
of his effects, will immediately inform the nearest relative of the officer what 
effects were left by him. If at the expiration of two months the articles are 
not called for by a person authorized to receive them, they will be sold at 
auction, and the proceeds sent to the Treasury, as prescribed by Regulations 
for the effects of enlisted men. Swords, watches, trinkets, and articles of 
that class, will nol be disposed of in this manner, but will be properly labelled 
with the name, rank, and regiment, and date of death, of the owner, and sent 
to the Adjutant-General’s Office, to be deposited with the Second Auditor of 
the Treasury to await the application of the heirs. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 

Befagees and Bebel Deserters. 

[General Orders No. 64.] 

War Department, ] 

Adjutant-General’s Office, y 
Washington, Feb. 18, 1864. J 

Whenever refugees from within the rebel lines, or deserters from the rebel 
armies, present themselves at the United States camps or military posts, they 
will be immediately examined by the provost-marshal with a view to deter¬ 
mine their character and their motive in giving themselves up. If it appear 
that they are honest in their intention of forever deserting the rebel cause, 
care will be taken to explain to them that they will not be forced to serve in 
the United States Army against the rebels, nor be kept in confinement. The 
President’s proclamation of December 8, 1863, will be read to them, and, if 
they so desire, the oath therein prescribed will be administered to them. They 
will then be questioned as to whether they desire employment from the United 
States; and, if so, such arrangements as may be expedient will be made by 
the several army commanders for employing them on Government works 
within their commands. Those who come to the Army of the Potomac will 
be forwarded to the Military Governor of the District of Columbia, at Wash¬ 
ington, with reports in their cases, that employment may be given them if 
desired, or, if not, that they may be sent as far north as Philadelphia. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 
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Be8olntion of Thanks. 

[General Orders No. 68.] 

War Department, 
Adjutant-General’s Office, 

Washington, Feb. 22, 1864. 

[Public Resolution No. 12.] 

Joint Resolution tendering the Thanks of Congress to Major-General W. T. Sherman. 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled , That the thanks of Congress and of the people 
of the United States are due, and that the same are hereby tendered, to 
Major-General W. T. Sherman, commander of the Department and Army of the 
Tennessee, and the officers and soldiers who served under him, for their gallant 
and arduous services in marching to the relief of the Army of the Cumber¬ 
land, and for their gallantry and heroism in the battle of Chattanooga, which 
contributed in a great degree to the success of our arms in that glorious 
▼ictory. 

Approved February 19, 1864. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 

Sentence of Deserters. 

[General Orders No. 76.] 

War Department, 
Adjutant-General’s Office, 

• Washington, Feb. 26, 1864. 

The President directs that the sentences of all deserters who have been 
condemned by court-martial to death, and that have not been otherwise acted 
upon by him, be mitigated to imprisonment during the war at the Dry Tortu- 
gas, Florida, where they will be sent under suitable guards by orders from 
army commanders. 

The commanding generals who have power to act on proceedings of courts- 
martial in such cases are authorized, in special cases, to restore to duty de¬ 
serters under sentence, when, in their judgment, the service will be thereby 
benefited. 

Copies of all orders issued under the foregoing instructions will be imme¬ 
diately forwarded to the Adjutant-General and to the Judge-Advocate General. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 

Transfer of Seamen. 

[General Orders No. 91.] 

War Department, 
Adjutant-General’s Office, 
Washington, March 4, 1864. 

Section Beven of the act approved February 24, 1864, provides as follows:— 

“And any person now in the military service of the United States who shall 
furnish satisfactory proof that he is a mariner by vocation, or an able seaman, 
or ordinary seaman, may enlist into the Navy, under such rules and regulations 
as may be prescribed by the President of the United States: Provided , That 
such enlistment shall not be for less than the unexpired term of his military 
service, nor for less than one year. And the bounty money which his mariner 
or seaman, or ordinary seaman, enlisting from the Army into the Navy, may 
have received from the United States, or from the State in which he enlisted 
in the Army, shall be deducted from the prize-money to which he may become 
ent itled during the time required to complete his military service: And pro¬ 
vided , further , That the whole number of such transfer enlistments shall not 
exceed ten thousand.” 
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The following regulations are prescribed by the President of the Ur 
States to carry this act into effect:— 

The Secretary of the Navy designates the whole number, not excee 
twelve thousand, which it is desirable to have at each of the several n 
stations fixed upon by him, as follows, namely:— 


At Cairo, Illinois. 1000 

At Boston. 2000 

At New York. 5000 

At Philadelphia. 3000 

At Baltimore. 1000 


To facilitate as much as possible the execution of the law above cite 
shall be the duty of every officer commanding a company, and of every ot 
commanding a recruiting rendezvous or depot, to forward all the applicat 
made to him for transfer by seamen or ordinary seamen of his compan 
detachment, together with the proof that the applicants are mariners by v 
tion, or able or ordinary seamen, through the proper authorities, to the h 
quarters of the army or department in which the company is serving, o 
which the rendezvous or depot may be situated; and he shall indicate ii 
report those of the applicants who have served longest at sea, and whe 
in the merchant or naval service. Not less than two years’ sea-service 
constitute an ordinary seaman, and not less than four an able seaman; 
in the absence of other proof, the applicant may be required to make oat 
to the service he has seen at sea. All recruits who may be found qualifie< 
transfer to the Navy will be retained at the depot until the decision of 
army or department commander is made known. 

Each commanding general of an army or department which has beer 
quired to furnish a quota for transfer to the Navy will at once designate 
or more officers, as may be required, to examine the applications, and d< 
mine from them, according to the qualifications of the applicants and 
number to be furnished, what men shall be transferred to the Navy, care b 
taken that the transfer enlistments shall be so apportioned among the < 
panies of each command that no regiment shall be reduced below the minii 
organization. 

As fast as selections are made, the men selected for transfer will be sei 
the designated stations in the most expeditious manner, under suitable 
duct; and the officer in charge of each detachment will be furnished 
complete descriptive lists, containing statements of the pay, bounty, 
clothing received and due, which will be turned over with the men to the < 
mandant of the station. 

Upon being accepted at the naval station, the men will be dropped fron 
rolls of their companies as transferred to the Navy by enlistment; bi 
rejected for physical disability or for not having Been the prescribed sea 
vice, they will be sent back to their companies; and if guilty of fraud or 
representation in their applications, the expense of transportation wil 
charged against their pay. 

Weekly reports of the men transferred under the provisions of this c 
will be made to the Adjutant-General of the Army. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

W. A. NICHOLS, 
Assistant Adjutant-Genera 

Directions for Boards of Enrolment. 

[Circular No. 7.] 

War Department, 

Provost-Marshal General’s Office, 

Washington, Feb. 25, 1804. 

1. Boards of Enrolment will at once commence to prepare cards for < 
of men enrolled, including the second class. The cards will be uni 
in shape, size, and color with those of the first class, and will contain 
name and residence of the person enrolled, with the number which is opp 
his name on the enrolment lists. 
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2. The names of persons stricken from the lists, either of Class I. or II., 
under the provisions of Circular 101, dated November 17, 1863, for manifest 
permanent physical disability and non-residence, will not be placed in the box 
or wheel; nor the names of those who were drafted and held to service, or 
paid commutation, or furnished a substitute under the preliminary part of thg 
draft in 1863. 

The names of those known to be actually in service at the date of receipt 
of the order for the draft will also be left out of the box or wheel. The' 
names of all other persons enrolled will be put in the draft-box. 

JAMES B. FRY, 
Provost-Marshal General. 

Enrolment of Colored Persons. 

[Circular No. 8.] 

War Department, 

Provost-Marsiial General’s Office, 
Washington, March 1, 1864. 

1. Pursuant to section 24 of the act approved February 24, 1864, amenda¬ 
tory of the act of March 3, 1863, Boards of Enrolment in districts in which 
there are any colored persons held to service, will, without delay, proceed to 
enroll all such persons as are liable to military duty. 

2. Enrolling officers will conduct the enrolment in the manner prescribed by 
existing orders and regulations, and such other directions as the Acting As¬ 
sistant Provost-Marshals General of the States may give. 

8. Enrolment lists will be made upon the printed forms (Nos. 35 and 36), 
altering the headings to suit; and in the column bonded “former military ser¬ 
vice,” the name of the person to whom service is owed will be written. 

4. A list, with the recapitulation of the number enrolled, will be made for 
each sub-district, and as soon as the enrolment of the district is completed, 
these lists will be forwarded to the Acting Assistant Provost-Marshal General 
for transmission to the Provost-Marshal General. Copies of the list will be 
kept in the offices of the District Provost-Marshal. Those lists by sub-districts 
will not be consolidated. 

6. The Provost-Marshal will furnish each person to whom the persons owe 
service a list of those owing service to him who have been enrolled, specifying 
their names, ages, and date of enrolment. 

6. It is made the duty of the Acting Assistant Provost-Marshal General to 
superintend this* enrolment, and to give such orders and directions as may be 
necessary to make it accurate and complete. 

JAMES B. FRY, 
Provost-Marshal General. 

Note. —Amended Circular—the one of the same number previously issued 
to be destroyed. 


Appointments by the President. 

TO BE ASSISTANT ADJUTANT-GENERALS, WITH RANK OF MAJOR. 

Frank C. White, of New York. 

Harvey Baldwin, Jr., of New York. 

Lucius V. Pierce, of Ohio. 

Alexander 8. Diven, of New York. 

William S. Marshall, of Maryland. 

TO BE ASSISTANT ADJUTANT-GENERALS, WITH RANK OF CAPTAIN. 

Thomas E. Matzard, of Illinois. 

John Crowell, of Ohio. 

Ely S. Parker, of New York. 

Lieutenant Charles E. Pease, of-. 

William C. Goodloe, of Kentucky. 

Thomas Thompson, of Rhode Island. 

Arnold H. Rand, of Massachusetts. 
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Samuel Wright, of Pennsylvania. 

Robert Le Roy, of New York. 

Charles A. Booth, of New York. 

George H. Franklin, of Pennsylvania. 

• William W. Ilarral, of Connecticut. 

Lieutenant Charles T. Greene, of-. 

Jacob L. Greene, of Michigan. 

James H. Stiger, of Minnesota. 

Robert Morran, of Tennessee. 

Charles A. Gould, of Massachusetts. 

William H. Wirgel, of Maryland. 

Rowland Cox, of 14th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Samuel R. Beardsley, of 24th New York Volunteers. 

Edward Robinson, Jr., of New York. 

William A. La Matte, of Delaware. 

TO BE AIDES-DE-CAMP, WITH THE RANK OP MAJOR. 

First Lieutenant Lot S. Willard, of the 11th Illinois Cavalry. 

Captain H. E. Tremaine, of the 73d New York Volunteers. 

Charles A. Whittier, of Massachusetts. 

Charles H. Howard, of Maine. 

First Lieutenant Eugene W. Guindon, of the 2d New Jersey Volunteers. 
John F. Anderson, of Massachusetts. 

First Lieutenant William G. Mitchell, of the 49th Pennsylvania Vplunte< 
Captain James C. McCoy, Aide-de-Camp. 

Captain Thomas B. Brooks, of the New York Engineers. 

Captain Granville E. Johnson, Aide-de-Camp. 

Captain Samuel S. Leonard, Aide-de-Camp. 

First Lieutenant Thomas G. Beaham, of the 2d Iowa Cavalry. 

Peter Haggerty, of Massachusetts, 

TO BE AIDES-DE-CAMP, WITH THE RANK OF CAPTAJN. 

Alfred F. Puffer, of New York. 

First Lieutenant David H. Gill, of the 4th Illinois Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant George H. Steele, of the 41st Illinois Volunteers. 
Lieutenant Addison G. Mason, of 6th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Captain Richard S. Halsted. of 42d New York Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Harry M. Stinson, of-. 

First Lieutenant William W. Moseley, of 149th New York Volunteers. 
Second Lieutenant W. G. Tracey, of 122d New York Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Eugene B. Beaumont, of 4th United States Cavalry. 
Second Lieutenant George Meade, of Gth Pennsylvania Cavalry. 
Alexander Moore, of New York. 

Captain Schuyler Crosby, of New York. 

Captain George E. Gouraud, of 3d New York Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant William D. W. Miller, of 66th New York Volunteers. 
First Lieutenant Henry M. Bragg, of 139th New York Volunteers. 
Captain Charles P. Horton, Assistant Adjutant-General of Volunteers. 
First Lieutenant Hugh L. Brown, of 16th Iowa Volunteers. 

Alexander B. Sharpe, of Pennsylvania. 

First Lieutenant Joseph C. Audenried, of the 6th United States Cavalry 
William L. Avery, of Ohio. 

Captain Jeremiah G. Taylor, of the 71st Ohio Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant David K. Cross, of the Gth New Hampshire Volunteers 
Charles G. Hutton, of New York. 

Haswell C. Clark, of Massachusetts. 

First Lieutenant James II. Wright, of the 52d Indiana Volunteers. 
QUARTERMASTER S DEPARTMENT. 

TO BE ASSISTANT QUARTERMASTERS, WITH THE RANK OF CAPTAIN. 

George F. Willey, of Illinois. 

First Lieutenant George Williams, of the United States Army. 
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lieutenant John P. Drennan, Regimental Quartermaster of the 82d Ohio 
lunteers. 

Sydney S. Starr, of Wisconsin. 

First Lieutenant L. M. Brooks, of the Ohio Artillery. 

[ra C. Barbour, of Illinois. 

Lieutenant Grove L. Heaton, Regimental Quartermaster of the 67th Ohio 
lunteers. 

Lieutenant A. B. Lawrence, of the 130th New York Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant Charles S. McEntee, of the 43d New York Volunteers. 
Lieutenant Henry L. Carver, of the 6th Minnesota Volunteers. 

John Gregson, of the District of Columbia. 

Lieutenant John H. Lowell, of the 9th Maine Volunteers. 

Gxias Blanchard, of Maine. 

Uriah S. Lowe, of New York. 

Henry Brownson, of Vermont. 

A. P. Blunt, of Vermont. 

George J. Carney, of Massachusetts. 

Lieutenant Robert W. Wetherell, of the 19th Illinois Volunteers. 

Varnum H. Hill, of New Hampshire. 

Reuben A. McCormick, of Ohio. 

Lieutenant John Bohan, of the 39th Indiana Volunteers. 

Henry Bowman, of Massachusetts. 

J. N. Cornish, of Iowa. 

Captain Augustus V. Barringer, Commissary of Subsistence of Volunteers, 
tgust 5, 1861. 

Joseph F. Boyd, of Kentucky. 

Charles J. Bulkley, of New York. 

Arthur G. Burr, of Illinois. 

John A. Morris, of Pennsylvania. 

Hanson A. Thomas, of New York. 

Ernst Pengent, of New York. 

Abner J. Phelps, of Ohio. 

William M. Kimball, of Minnesota. 

Gilbert L. Parker, of Pennsylvania. 

George W. Rutherford, of Illinois. 

James J. Wray, of Pennsylvania. 

James Gleason, of Pennsylvania. 

Edward J. Strong, of New York. 

Frank W. Oakley, of Wisconsin. 

Underhill H. Wheeler, of North Carolina. 

Alexander M. Cummings, of New Jersey. 

William H. Lambert, of Pennsylvania. 

Ephraim M. Joel, of Missouri. 

Francis Fuller, of Hlinois. 

Theodore Noger, of Ohio. 

Alexander Conn, of Ohio. 

Thomas F. Purnell, of Indiana. 

Henry J. Mattison, of New York. 

James R. Hosmer, of Maryland. 

Phineas P. Barnard, of Michigan. 

John A. Ellison, of Pennsylvania. 

Francis Huger, of Illinois. 

John Craig, of Pennsylvania. 

Nathaniel 8. Dodger, of New York. 

E. C. Richenbach, of Ohio. 

Alfred Denny, of Ohio. 

Hanson Raisin, of Ohio. 

John Campbell, of Illinois. 

E. P. Pitkin, of Ohio. 

Patrick Flanigan, of Missouri. 

John Sheridan, of Ohio. 

Strickland Yardley, of Pennsylvania. 

H. M. Persing, of Ohio, 
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Herman Garvens, of Missouri. 

Calvin Baker, of Wisconsin. 

Seth C. Hawley, of New York. 

Bazil C. Spangler, of Ohio. 

Henry C. Noble, of Illinois. 

George B. Cadwalader, of Pennsylvania, 
John L. Kelly, of New Hampshire. 

Isaac C. Abbott, of Maine. 

David 0. De Wolf, of New York. 

Samuel B. Roney, of Pennsylvania. 
Albert M. Bradshaw, of New York. 
Thomas Palmer, of Ohio. 

J. W. Schenck, of New York. 

Charles B. Chittenden, of New York. 

T. K. McCann, of Western Virginia. 
Richard B. Locke, of New York. 

Arthur S. Nesmitt, of New Hampshire. 
George W. Cushing, of Rhode Island. 
Gilbert M. Hasted, of New York. 

John F. Coulter, of New York. 

John L. Routt, of New York. 

Horatio A. Du Puy, of Pennsylvania. 
William A. Rankin, of Kansas. 

Charles H. Irvin, of Michigan. 

James T. Conklin, of Wisconsin. 

Thomas J. Kerr, of Ohio. 

Albert S. Ashmead, of Pennsylvania. 

W. T. Howell, of Pennsylvania. 

George C. Winslow, of Massachusetts. 
John E. Little, of Pennsylvania. 

Samuel B. Lauffer, of Pennsylvania. 
Alba M. Tucker, of Indiana. 

Marquis L. Smith, of Indiana. 

George R. Norton, of Massachusetts. 
Thomas C. Dudley, of Indiana. 

Joseph Pool, of Ohio. 

John E. Remington, of Illinois. 

Orlando Brown, of Massachusetts. 

A. G. Darwin, of Wisconsin. 

Stafford G. Lynch, of Ohio. 

William G. Fuller, of Ohio. 

William L. Gross, of Illinois. 

J. C. Van Duzcr. 

R. C. Clowsey, of Missouri. 

L. F. Shelden, of Illinois. 

John W. McKernon. 

Robert G. Staples, of Virginia. 

Thomas G. Whytol, of Massachusetts. 
James I. Hoyt, of California. 

R. L. Westbrook, of California. 

P. B. Johnson, of California. 

A. N. Runyan, of California. 

James Trumbull, of Indiana. 

James T. Clark, of Kentucky. 

G. Edwin Dunbar, of Massachusetts. 
Edward S. Lucks, of Ohio. 

E. B. Kirk, of Ohio. 

A. M. Smith, of Ohio. 

H. Skinner, of Ohio. 

H. P. Whitsel, of Ohio. 

J. Morlan, of Indiana. 

E. Geisey, of Ohio. 

M. I. Sappington, of Missouri. 
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. F. Emery, of Illinois. 

[. D. Wright, of Ohio. 

Hlliam A. Wainwright, of Indiana, 
ohn 11. Jennings, of Pennsylvania, 
jidrcw W. Willis, of Pennsylvania, 
urtis S. Barrett, of Vermont, 
benjamin Burton, of Illinois. 

Idward S. Allen, of District of Columbia, 
r. H. Clements, of Ohio. 

K W. Canfield, of Ohio, 
reorgc H. Dobyns, of Kentucky. 

aptain John F. Ernst, of the 94th New York Volunteers. 

ohn P. Finley, of Iowa. 

lexander Hull, of New York. 

rilliam 8. Kearns, of Minnesota. 

ieutenant J. C. Mann, of the 1st Wisconsin Cavalry. 

ieutenant F. M. Norcross, of the 18th Massachusetts Volunteers. 

ieutenant J. B. Pearce, late of the 32d Ohio Volunteers. 

. J. Smith, of Iowa. 

aptain Charles E. Walbridge, of the 100th New York Volunteers. 
iaac N. Buck, of Illinois. 

ieutenant William B. McGurty, of the 5th Minnesota Volunteers, 
ichard Penny, of Missouri. 

ieutenant Jesse E. Scott, of the 8th Indiana Volunteers, 
rilliam H. Humes, of Pennsylvania. 

aptain Buell C. Carter, of the 13th New Hampshire Volunteers, 
lexander McIntosh, of Illinois. 

ieutenant J. B. Dexter, of the 2d Kansas Volunteers, 
amuel Batchelor, of Iowa. 

•a F. Payson, of Michigan. 

ieutenant Emanuel Hade, of the 102d Ohio Volunteers. 

PAYMASTER’S DEPARTMENT. 

MA8TEBS IN THH ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES, WITH THE BANK OF MAJOR. 

dward Wright, of Illinois. 

dditional Paymaster John P. Brua, of the United States Army, 
odney Smith, of Kentucky. # 

ADDITIONAL PAYMASTERS IN THE ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

eorge B. Dudley, of New York, 
elson H. Van Vorhees, of Ohio, 
eorge W. Candee, of Illinois, 
rancis H. Dixon, of Virginia, 
gbert T. Smith, of Ohio, 
uy H. Watkins, of Pennsylvania. 

. D. Pulsifer, of Maine. 

achariah Voorhies, of New York. 

eorge A. Hamilton, of Illinois. 

ames Whitehill, of Pennsylvania. 

avid Wyman, of New York. 

ames H. Lea, of Illinois. 

homas A. Ilaviland, of Massachusetts. 

ohn N. Scott, of Indiana. 

eorge B. Hogin, of Iowa. 

ohn W. King, of Ohio. 

lark Hollingshead, of Ohio. 

William H. Blair, of Pennsylvania, 
oseph Harris, of Wisconsin, 
barren C. Emerson, of Ohio, 
homas J. Saunders, of Iowa, 
eorge Cunningham, of Maryland, 
harles Crawford, of Minnesota. 
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M. H. Dickinson, of Pennsylvania. 

William J. Davidson, of New York. 

D. P. Forest, of New York. / 

M. S. Gunckel, of Ohio. 

Horace H. llunn, of Wisconsin. 

R. B. Hay thorn, of New Jersey. 

M. G. Hart, of New York. 

Rufus Hey wood, of New York. 

S. V. Holliday, of Pennsylvania. 

R. M. Lee, Jr., of Pennsylvania. 

S. Lounsberry, of Connecticut. 

Henry Lines, of Wisconsin. 

G. W. Lamb, of Indiana. 

Allen McKane, of Pennsylvania. 

George Morton, of Ohio. 

James E. McKenney, of Massachusetts. 

F. W. Northrop, of Connecticut. 

J. H. Nelson, of Michigan. 

William V. Porter, of New York. 

E. D. Ropes, of Massachusetts. 

Walter K. Scott, of Indiana. 

Captain D. C. Smith, of the 1st Minnesota Volunteers. 

W T . M. Smith, of Indiana. 

Albert P. Shreve, of Ohio. 

H. W. Snyder, of Pennsylvania. 

F. C. Tarr, of Maryland. 

William D. Thompson, of Pennsylvania. 

Thomas E. Williams, of Missouri. 

Charles A. Warner, of Minnesota. 

Charles F. Wilson, of Massachusetts. 

John S. W f alker, of Maine. 

M. Wheeler Sargent, of Minnesota. 

Leander Campbell, of Indiana. 

William Jones, of Ohio. 

P. Edwin Dye, of New York. 

Allen A. Craig, of Pennsylvania. 

Nathan G. King, of Michigan. 

Eliphalet Rowell, of Maine. ^ 

Henry D. Hoffman, of Illinois. 

James Lupton, of Ohio. 

Willard Hickox, of Ohio. 

E. D. Redington, of Vermont. 

Fenton F. Stevens, of Wisconsin. 

Joseph W. Drew, of Oregon. 

Levi Sterling, of Wisconsin. 

ADDITIONAL PAYMASTERS IN THE VOLUNTEER PORCK. 

Dudley W. Rhodes, of Ohio, April 21, 1863. 

Wellington Yrooman, of Western Virginia, April 22, 1863. 
Champion S. Chase, of Wisconsin, May 8, 1863. 

George B. Congdon, of Wisconsin, May 14, 1863. 

Josiah Tilden, of Illinois, May 27, 1863. 

Marshall Grover, of Indiana, June 17, 1863. 

Nathaniel C. Sawyer, of Vermont, July 21, 1863. 

Henry C. Grout, of Michigan, July 22, 1863. 

Barnabus B. Hammond, of Rhode Island, July 24, 1863. 
George P. Lawrence, of Massachusetts, July 24, 1863. 

John S. Herrick, of Ohio, July 26, 1863. 

Josiah Miller, of Kansas, July 28, 1863. 

William C. Lupton, of Indiana, August 8, 1863. 

George Truesdale, of New York, August 10, 1863. 

James S. Thurston, of New York, August 11, 1863. 

Robert D. Clark, of Pennsylvania, August 12, 1803. 
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Edward J. Mallctt, of New York, August 12, 18G3. 

Edward G. Fahnestock, of Pennsylvania, August 14, 1863. 

John H. Dolman, of Ohio, August 14, 1803. 

Owen T. Turney, of Ohio, August 14, 1803. 

Chambers Baird, of Ohio, August 17, 1803. 

John W. Wallace, of Pennsylvania, August 18, 1863. 

Selden E. Marvin, of New York, August 27, 1863. 

Nicholas St. John Green, of Massachusetts, August 31, 1863. 

Charles R. Littlefield, of New York, September 1, 1863. 

Ethan S. Reynolds, of Indiana, September 4, 1863. 

Benjamin L. Martin, of Indiana, September 15, 1863. 

Benjamin Gregory, of New Jersey, September 18, 1863. 

George W. Hanck, of Ohio, September 19, 1863. 

William H. H. Allen, of New Hampshire, September 22, 1863. 

David T. Dickson, of Illinois, October 3, 1863. 

Edward Walcott, of Massachusetts, October 7, 1863. 

Peter P. G. Hall, of Pennsylvania, November 6, 1863. 

George Putnam, of California, November 17, 1863. 

Elias Cosper, of Illinois, November 18, 1863. 

Joseph Moore, Jr., of Pennsylvania, December 5, 1863. 

COMMISSARY DEPARTMENT. 

TO BE COMMISSARIES OP SUBSISTENCE, WITH T1IE RANK OF CAPTAIN. 

Edwin T. Bridges, of Illinois, March 17, 1863. 

Edward Wright, of New York, March 20, 1863. 

Thomas W. G. Fry, of New York, March 21, 1863. 

Henry B. Merrell, of Wisconsin, March 21, 1863. 

Micah 8. Croswell, of Minnesota, March 27, 1863. 

Joseph A. Goldthwait, of Massachusetts, April 22, 1863. 

John W. Corwyn, of Ohio, April 23. 1863. 

Edward Harding, of Missouri, April 28, 1863. 

William R. Irwin, of Indiana, April 28, 1863. 

William Barr, of Missouri, April 28, 1863. 

Hugh L. McKee, of Ohio, May 4, 1863. 

James G. Craig, of Indiana, May 9, 1863. 

Andrew J. McCoy, of Wisconsin, May 20, 1863. 

Charles B. Devereaux, of Pennsylvania, May 20, 1863. 

Charles Doty, of Wisconsin, May 25. 1863. 

Henry R. Sibley, of Massachusetts, May 30, 1863. 

Edward P. Williams, of Indiana, June 1, 1863. 

John B. Pearce, of Ohio, June 2, 1863. 

George R. Weber, of Illinois, June 22, 1863. 

Gilbert S. Clark, of New Jersey, June 24, 1863. 

Isaac B. Wiggin, of Pennsylvania, June 30. 1863. 

J. E. Chalfant, of Pennsylvania, June 30, 1863. 

John Kayser, of Missouri, July 2. 1863. 

Edward Muller, of Indiana, July 2, 1863. 

Andrew C. Shcppcrd, of Indiana, July 2, 1863. 

James L. Orr, of Indiana, July 2, 1863. 

John Hall % of Maine, July 8, 1863. 

Charles S. Garfield, of Ohio, July 28, 1863. 

John Cusack, of the District of Columbia, August 1, 1863. 

Frederick W. Clemens, of New York, August 3, 1863. 

Henry C. Wilson, of Ohio, August 8, 1863. 

Nicholas II. Owings. of Indiana. August 15, 1863. 

J. J. Palmer, of Indiana, August 17, 1863. 

William L. Kenly, of Maryland, August 19, 1863. 

George C. Wetherbee, of Massachusetts, August 19, 1868. 

William P. Saunders, of Ohio, August 19, 1863. 

Edward L. Gooding, of Illinois, August 22, 1863. 

Marshall P. Chapin, of Indiana, September 4, 1863. 

William R. Wasson, of New York, September 14, 1863. 
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William A. Nichols, of Pennsylvania, September 17, 1863. 

Robert M. Collins, of Michigan, October 14, 1863. 

Isaac R. Clark, of New York, November 10, 1863. 

Private George I. Trumbull, of the 114th Illinois Volunteers. 
Calvin Gilbert, of Pennsylvania. 

George A. J. Overton, of the 2d Minnesota Volunteers. 

J. A. Leonard, of Minnesota. 

Hiram W. Haskell, of New York. 

Lieutenant Thomas Bonsall, of the 4th West Virginia Cavalry. 
Lieutenant James W. Davis, of the 49th Illinois Volunteers. 
James N. Potter, of New York. 

First Lieutenant Stephen Jeffers, of the 90th Illinois Volunteers. 
Sylvester A. Ballou, of Illinois. 

Lieutenant Alonzo B. Valentine, of the 10th Vermont Volunteers. 
Lieutenant George E. Jones, of the 7th Vermont Volunteers. 
Albert F. Ransom, Clerk in Subsistence Department. 

Isaac N. Comstock, of New York. 

Lieutenant Joseph C. Brand, of the 66th Ohio Volunteers. 
Lieutenant Stephen C. Miller, of the 7th Minnesota Volunteers. 
Isaac A. Rosecrans, of New York. 

T. J. Copp, of Iowa. 

H. M. Comstock, of Wisconsin. 

L. H. Douglass, of the 12th Indiana Volunteers. 

Lieutenant Bradley D. Lee, of the 19th Connecticut Volunteers. 
Thomas N. Newson, of Maine. 

William H. Parkhurst, of Rhode Island. 

Calvin H. Upham, of Wisconsin. 

J. B. Young, of Iowa. 

William R. Seymour, of New York. 

Benjamin L. Chadbourne, of Maine. 

R. H. Melton, of Missouri. 

Shubael M. Blackwell, of Maine. 

Captain John C. Livezey, of the 36th Indiana Volunteers. 

James B. Scott, of Wisconsin. 

N. H. Oglesbee, of Indiana. 

H. W. Maxwell, of Iowa. 

Charles Brewster, of New York. 

Lumley Igledew, of Wisconsin. 

Lieutenant William C. Kimball, of the 8th Virginia Volunteers. 
G. W. Eddy, of Maine. 

Rufus King, of Wisconsin. 


Dismissals 

For the Week ending February 13, 1864. 

Colonel James B. Swain, Scott’s 900 Cavalry, New York Volunteers, to di 
February 12, 1864. 

Captain James Murphy, 6th Regiment Invalid Corps, to date February ‘ 
1864. 

Captain John Hopper, 21st Regiment Invalid Corps, to date February ' 
1864. 

First Lieutenant L. L. Dyer, 14th Connecticut Volunteers, to date Janua 
11, 1864. 

Lieutenant L. Denny, 20th Kentucky Volunteers, to date February 8, 186- 

Second Lieutenant J. M. Tasker, 1st Regiment Invalid Corps, to date Febi 
ary 8, 1864. 

Second Lieutenant James McMillan, 35th New Jersey Veteran Voluntee 
to date February 8, 1864. 

Second Lieutenant George W. Arndt, Invalid Corps, to date February 
1864. 

Dismissals Bevoked. 

The orders of dismissal in the following cases have been revoked:— 
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Captain Lucien H. Southard, 2d New York Cavalry, he having been pre¬ 
viously discharged on tender of resignation. 

Surgeon Michael D. Benedict, 75th New York Volunteers, and he is restored 
to his command, provided the vacancy has not been filled by the Governor of 
his State. 

Restored to Commission. 

The following officer, heretofore dismissed, is restored, provided the vacancy 
has not been filled by the Governor of his State:— 

Captain W. W. Mayne, 4th New Hampshire Volunteers. 

Dismissals 

For the Week ending February 20, 1864. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Wills De Hass, 77th Ohio Volunteers, to date December 
7, 1863. 

Captain John Mann, 31st Ohio Volunteers, to date February 15, 1864. 

Assistant Surgeon A. L. Williams, 74th Ohio Volunteers, to date January 
26, 1864. 

Assistant Surgeon Jonathan E. Davis, 27th Michigan Volunteers; and 
Assistant Surgeon H. S. Taft, 105th Ohio Volunteers, to date January 18, 1864. 

First Lieutenant James Martin, 31st Ohio Volunteers, to date February 15, 
1864. 

First Lieutenant Levi Sergent, 135th Illinois Volunteers, to date January 
26, 1864. 

First Lieutenant W. D. Halbert, 1st Pennsylvania Reserves, to date Febru¬ 
ary 20, 1864. 

Second Lieutenant James R. Elliott, 76th Illinois Volunteers, to date Febru¬ 
ary 17, 1864. 

Second Lieutenant Anderson Dawson, 1st Virginia Cavalry, to date Febru¬ 
ary 18, 1864. 

Second Lieutenant Lafayette McCarty, 23d Regiment Invalid Corps, to date 
February 19, 1864. 

Dismissal Confirmed. 

The order of dismissal heretofore issued in the following case has been con¬ 
firmed :— 

Captain Converse G. Morgan, 11th New Hampshire Volunteers, to date 
April 10, 1863. 

Dismissals Revoked. 

The orders of dismissal in the following cases have been revoked:— 

Captain Thornton Smith, Assistant Quartermaster of Volunteers. 

Captain Elias Combs, 5th New York Artillery, and he is honorably dis¬ 
charged as of the date of dismissal. 

Restored to Commission. 

The following officers, heretofore dismissed, are restored, provided the 
▼acancies have not been filled by the Governors of their respective States:— 

Colonel A. Moore, 28th Ohio Volunteers. 

Captain George A. Yeager, 50th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Major Martin J. Byrne, 13th Pennsylvania Cavalry. 

Major William M. Mabry, 11th Illinois Volunteers. 

Assistant Surgeon Charles Stein, 58th New York Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Samuel C. Sloan, 33d Missouri Volunteers. 

Dismissals 

For the Week ending February 27, 1864. 

Captain Thomas P. Stout, 22d Regiment Invalid Corps, to date February 28, 
1864. 

Captain Frank W. C. Fox, 153d New York Volunteers, to date February 25, 
1864. 
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Captain John A. Brewster, 63d Indiana Volunteers, to date February 27 

1864. 

Captain John H. McCune, 31st Ohio Volunteers, to date February 15, 1864 
erroneously published February 23, 1864, as Captain John Mann, 31st Ohic 
Volunteers. 

Captain Gustave Meiser, 18th Regiment Invalid Corps, to date February 22 
1864. 

Chaplain Elisha F. Watson, 11th Massachusetts Volunteers, to date Febru¬ 
ary 24, 1864. 

First Lieutenant Isaac M. Bebee, 12th Regiment Invalid Corps, to daU 
February 22, 1864. 

Dismissals Approved. 

The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases have beei 
approved :— 

Major J. Q. Anderson, 17th Pennsylvania Cavalry, to date February 18, 1864 

Major R. Reinhold, 17th Pennsylvania Cavalry, to date February 18, 1864. 

Lieutenant John S Veasey, 12th New Hampshire Volunteers, to date Febru 
ary 15, 1864. 

Dismissals Bevoked. 

The orders of dismissal in the following cases have been revoked:— 

First Lieutenant Thomas B. Burrows, 18th United States Infantry. 

Lieutenant Upton Wilson, 5th Kentucky Volunteers. 

Restored to Commission. 

The following officers, heretofore dismissed, are restored, provided th< 
vacancies have not been filled by the Governors of their respective States:— 

Chaplain A. O. Brickman, 1st Maryland Cavalry. 

Surgeon J. R. Leal, 144th New York Volunteers. 

Lieutenant-Colonel B. L. Wiley, 6th Illinois Cavalry. 

Lieutenant-Colonel James M. Stevens, 55th Ohio Volunteers. 

Captain W. A. Comi, 8th Pennsylvania Cavalry. 

Dismissals 

For the Week ending March 5, 1864. 

Lieutenant-Colonel George H. Bowman, 102d Ohio Volunteers, to date Marcl 
4, 1864. 

Captain Edwin J. Fosha, 91st Illinois Volunteers, to date February 29,1864. 

Captain R. H. Higgins, 59th Ohio Volunteers, to date February 29, 1864. 

Captain Francis E. Tyler, 74th New York Volunteers, to date February 8, 
1864. 

Captain R. M. Taylor, 12th New York Cavalry, to date February 11, 1864. 

Captain Timothy Guilford, 20th Connecticut Volunteers, to date Decembei 
7, 1863. 

Captain Charles Garettson, Assistant Quartermaster of Volunteers, to date 
March 5, 1864. 

Captain H. B. White, and Second Lieutenant S. Zane, 10th Ohio Battery, tc 
date March 4, 1864. 

Hospital Chaplain John A. Spooner, United States Army, and First Lieu¬ 
tenant and Adjutant John Dessauer, 39th New York Volunteers, to date Febru¬ 
ary 8, 18G4. 

First Lieutenant Gordon Winslow, 5th New York Veteran Volunteers, tc 
date February 8, 1864. 

First Lieutenant William H. Ashford, 12th New York Cavalry, to date Febru¬ 
ary 11, 1864. 

First Lieutenant Stephen L. Hubbard, 2d Massachusetts Heavy Artillery, tc 
date February 1, 1864. 

First Lieutenant Henry Heath, 11th Massachusetts Volunteers, to date 
February 16, 1864. 

First Lieutenant John T. Baynes, 6th Pennsylvania Reserves; First Lieu- 
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tenant James A. Keefer, 6th Pennsylvania Reserves; First Lieutenant John 
Jones, 2d Battalion Invalid Corps; and Second Lieutenant E L. Palmer, Ilth 
Regiment Invalid Corps, to date March 3, 1864. 

The following officers, to date February 1, 1864, for absence without proper 
authority, having been published officially and failed to appear before the 
Commission:— 

Captain Hugh Erwin, 24th Indiana Volunteers. 

Captain D. C. Holdredge, 23d Wisconsin Volunteers. 

Captain W. Roberts, 14th Maine Volunteers. 

Captain Benjamin Warren, 26th Massachusetts Volunteers. 

Captain G. W. Brown, 69th Indiana Volunteers. 

Captain E. P. Boas, 20th Illinois Volunteers. 

Captain T. H. Hedrick, 15th Iowa Volunteers. 

Captain J. W. Hopkins, 93d Illinois Volunteers. 

Captain F. Leguin, 76th Illinois Volunteers. 

Captain A. F. F. Hall, 14th Maine Volunteers. 

Adjutant G. E. Davis, 20th Massachusetts Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant T. P. Wylie, 101 st Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Lieutenant H. J. Webber, 59th Indiana Volunteers. 

Lieutenant S. C. Collins, 23d Indiana Volunteers. 

Lieutenant B. Hubbell, 82d Ohio Volunteers. 

Lieutenant J. H. Ewing. 28th Illinois Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant Ezekiel A. Colman, 1st Kansas Colored Troops. 

Dismissal Approved. 

The order of dismissal heretofore issued in the following case has been 
approved:— 

Second Lieutenant McKelvic J. Unger, 2d California Cavalry, to date Janu¬ 
ary 21, 1864. 

Dishonorably Discharged. 

First Lieutenant C. W. Laing, 13th Michigan Battery, to date March 2, 1864. 

Dismissals Revoked. 

The orders of dismissal in the following cases have been revoked:— 

Surgeon William H. Thayer, 14th New Hampshire Volunteers. 

• First Lieutenant William G. McConnell, 62d Illinois Volunteers, and he is 
discharged upon tender of resignation as of the date of dismissal. 

Restored to Commission. 

The following officers, heretofore dismissed, are restored, provided the 
vacancies have not been filled by the Governors of their respective States:— 

Captain William H. Hill, 81st Ohio Volunteers, and First Lieutenant Herman 
Bader, 29th Missouri Volunteers. 

Assistant Surgeon E. W. Buck, 81st New York Volunteers. 

W. A. NICHOLS, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


Personal Items. 

Lieutenant-General Grant left Washington, March 11, for Nashville, Tenn. 

Major-General Meade was visited at his head-quarters, Army of the Poto¬ 
mac, by General Grant, on the 10th ultimo. 

Major-General Phil. Sheridan is visiting Cincinnati on a brief leave of ab¬ 
sence. 

Major-General Banks held a grand cavalry review at Carrolton, La., the 
last of February. 

Major-Generals Hancock and Burnside are actively engaged in recruiting 
their respective corps to the number of fifty thousand each. 

Major-General Gillmore returned from Florida to Port Royal on the 16th of 
February. 
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Major-General Thomas announces Acting Aides-de-Camp Lieutenants Ji 
K. Reynolds and Win. L. Porter, Assistant Adjutant-Generals upon his sta 

Major-General Lew. Wallace, of Indiana, passed through Columbus, C 
on his way to Washington, March 9. 

Brigadier-General William F. Barry has left Washington to assume a < 
mand in the Grand Division of the Mississippi. 

Brigadier-General A. P. Howe, of the 6th Army Corps, is transferred t< 
position of chief of artillery. 

Brigadier-General Carr takes command of General Davidson’s divisio 
General Steele’s army, and Brigadier-General Natfr^n Kimball succeeds to 
command of General Carr’s division. 

Brigadier-General Davidson reports to the Cavalry Bureau, Washington. 

Colonel L. C. Baker is authorized to raise a brigade of cavalry for sp 
service. 

Colonel Devereaux, of the 19th Massachusetts Volunteers, has resigned 
commission. 

Colonel Chickering, of the 3d Massachusetts Cavalry, is made Assif 
Provost-Marshal General of Louisiana. 

Colonel J. G. Parkhurst, 9th Michigan Volunteers, is appointed Pro' 
Marshal of the Department of the Cumberland. 

Colonel John G. Mitchell, of the 113th Ohio, commands the brigade rec( 
under the command of Brigadier-General John Beatty. 

Colonel William Moore, of the 73d Pennsylvania Regiment, has resigne 
account of the wounds received at Chancellorsville disabling and rendc 
him unfit for active duty. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Slocum, 82d Indiana Volunteers, died on the 4tl 
March, of wounds received in the recent advance on Tunnel Hill. 

Lieutenant-Colonel John P. Sanderson, 13th U. S. Infantry, is appoi 
Provost-Marshal General of the Department of Missouri. 

Major John S. Hill, 12th New Jersey Volunteers, is honorably discha 
the service, on account of continued ill health. 

Major Bogie, wounded badly, and captured by the rebels at Olustee, at 
reports was still living. 

Captain Paul Babcock, Jr., has been appointed Chief Signal Officer foi 
Army of the Cumberland. 

Lieutenant Catlin, of Brigadier-General Grierson’s staff, is missing, 
supposed to have been captured by the enemy. 


Kcgular Naog. 

Ordered. 

Feb. 18.—Captain W. M. Walker, ordered to the command of the Os 
(second rate). 

Feb. 12.—Commander J. C. Beaumont, ordered to the command of 
Mackinaw (third rate). 

Feb. 18.-U]ommander E. Donaldson, detached from the command oi 
Keystone State, and ordered to the command of the Seminole. 

Feb. 24.—Commander Overton Carr, ordered to the navy-yard, Washing 

March 5.—Commander N. C. Bryant, ordered to report to Rear-Adi 
Gregory for duty. 

March 8.—Commander J. C. Beaumont, ordered temporarily to comman 
Dacotah. Commander Daniel Ammen, ordered temporarily to commanc 
Shenandoah. 

Feb. 12.—Lieutenant-Commander E. E. Stone, detached from the I 
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Atlantic Blockading Squadron. Lieutenant-Commander Samuel Magaw’s 
orders to command the Mahaska revoked. 

Feb. 15.—Lieutenant-Commander Weld N. Allen, detached from the West 
Gulf Squadron. 

Feb. 16.—Lieutenant-Commander A. Hopkins, detached from the South At¬ 
lantic Squadron. 

Feb. 22.—Lieutenant-Commander M. P. Jones, detached from the Navy-Yard, 
Washington, and ordered to the command of the Pocahontas. 

Feb. 23.—Lieutenant-Commander E. E. Stone, ordered to the command oi 
the Chippewa, to relieve Lieutenant-Commander T C. Harris, ordered North 
Lieutenant-Commander Wm. Mitchell, detached from ordnance duty at navy 
yard, Washington. 

March 2.—Lieutenant-Commander J. S. Skcrretfs orders to command tho 
Katahdin revoked, and ordered to command the Aroostook, to relieve Lieu¬ 
tenant-Commander C. Hatfield, ordered North. 

March 3.—Lieutenant-Commander C. S. Norton, detached (sick) from the 
Fort Jackson. Lieutenant-Commander Greenleaf Cilley, ordered to the Fort 
Jackson. 

March 8.—Lieutenant-Commander A. A. Semmes, ordered to ordnance duty 
at Philadelphia. Lieutenant-Commander Wm. Mitchell, ordered to ordnance 
duty. 

Feb. 12.—Lieutenant B. P. Smith, ordered to the Mackinaw* (third rate). 

Feb. 16.—Lieutenant A. T. Mahan, detached from the Seminole, and ordered 
North. 

Feb. 18.—Lieutenant Henry W. Miller, ordered to the Nereus. Lieutenant 
A. Kautz, detached from the Nereus, and ordered to the Pacific Squadron. 

Feb. 20.—Lieutenant Lloyd Phenix, ordered to the Niagara. 

Feb. 27.—Lieutenant James A. Doyle, ordered to the Naval Station, Balti¬ 
more, Md. 

March 2.—Lieutenant C. M. Schoonmaker, detached from the West Gulf 
Squadron, and ordered North. 

March 5.—Lieutenant H. E. Mullan, detached froiii the Mendota, and ordered 
to the Nereus. Lieutenant H. W Miller, detached from the Nereus, and ordered 
to tho Mendota. 

March 9.—Lieutenant M. S. Stuyvesant, detached from the South Atlantic 
Blockading Squadron. 

Feb. 18.—Ensigns W. R. Bridgman and A. S. Baker, detached from the Nia¬ 
gara, and ordered to the Pacific Squadron. Ensign Charles S. Cotton, ordered 
to the West Gulf Squadron. 

Feb. 19.—Acting Ensign W. W. Hendrickson, detached from the Brooklyn, 
and ordered to tho Pacific Squadron. 

Feb. 20.—Acting Ensign. William S. Dana, detached from the Niagara, and 
ordered to the Brooklyn. Acting Ensign Williamson Dunn, detached from the 
Brooklyn, and ordered to the Pacific Squadron. 

Feb. 23.—Acting Ensign R. C. Irvin, detached from the Niagara, and ordered 
to the Glaucus. 

Feb. 22.—Assistant Surgeon Edward M. Stein, detached from South Atlantio 
Squadron. Assistant Surgeon A. Matthewson, detached from the Minnesota. 

Feb. 23.—Assistant Surgeon B. F. Kidder, ordered to the navy-yard, New 
York. Passed Assistant Surgeon S. Robinson, detached from navy-yard, New 
York, and ordered to the Cyane, to relieve Surgeon Wm Johnson, Jr. Assist 
ant Surgeon A. W. H. Hawkins, ordered to the Naval Asylum. 

Feb. 24.—Assistant Surgeon T. Wolverton, detached from Naval Hospital, 
Chelsea, and ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. Assistant Surgeon J. H 
Macomber, detached from the Osceola, and ordered to Naval Hospital, 
Chelsea 

Feb. 25.—Assistant Surgeon F. B. A. Lewis, detached from the St. Louis, 
and ordered to return to the United States. Assistant Surgeon E. S. Matthews, 
detached from the Lancaster, and ordered to return to the United States. 

Feb. 29.—Fleet Surgeon W. M. Wood, detached from North Atlantic Squad- 
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ron, and wailing orders. Surgeon J. L. Fox, detached from the Niagara, 
ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron as fleet-surgeon. Surgeon C. D. h 
well, detached from the navy-yard, Washington, and ordered to the Niagai 

March 3 —Assistant Surgeon Joseph Hugg, detached from the North C 
lina, and ordered to the Connecticut. Assistant Surgeon C. H. White, deta< 
from the Huron, and ordered North. Assistant Surgeon J. R. Little, deta< 
from the Connecticut, and ordered North. 

March 4.—Assistant Surgeon George W. Woods t detached from the Mohs 
and ordered North. 

March 5.—Assistant Surgeon Louis .Zenzen, ordered to the Naval Hosp 
New York. 

March 7.—Assistant Surgeon Matthew Chalmers, ordered to the Cats 
Assistant Surgeon R. Willard, detached from the Catskill, and ordered hon 

Feb. 13.—Assistant Paymaster A. McC. Bishop, ordered to the Mendota. 

Feb. 22.—Paymaster W. A. Ingersoll, ordered to the Naval Station, Nort 

March 4.—Paymaster R. C. Spalding, ordered to the Circassian. 

Feb. 28.—Midshipman Clarence Rathborn, detached from the Niagara, 
ordered to the Naval Academy. 

Feb. 20.—Chief Engineer R. M. Bartleman, ordered in charge of engine 
the Colorado. 

March 4.—Chief Engineer John P. Whittle, detached (sick) from spe 
duty at Providence, R. I. 

March 6.—First Assistant Engineer Thomas S. Cunningham, detached f 
the Mingo, and ordered to report to Rear-Admiral Gregory. 

Feb. 16.—Second Assistant Engineer Edward Farmer, detached from 
Kanawha, and waiting orders. 

Feb. 22.—Second Assistant Engineer James II. Morrison, ordered to 
Iuka. 

Feb. 24.—Second Assistant Engineer E. D. Leavitt, Jr., ordered to duty « 
nected with boiler-experiments. 

March 1.—Second Assistant Engineer C. Lindsly, detached from the Tu 
rora, and waiting orders. 

March 9.—Second Assistant Engineer James H. Morrison’s orders to 
luka revoked. 

Feb. 15.—Third Assistant Engineer Henry Bulkley, detached from the b 
blehead, and ordered to the Mackinaw. 

Feb. 24.—Third Assistant Engineers M. A. Sutherland and F. W. Bis* 
detached from the Marblehead, and ordered to duty connected with boiler 
periments. Third Assistant Engineer J. H. Lewars, ordered to duty conne< 
with boiler-experiments. 

Feb. 13.—Gunner J. A. Ballard, detached from the Naval Magazine, 1 
York, and ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. % 

Feb. 19.—Boatswain E. Kenney, ordered to the Saranac. Boatswain Cha 
Miller, ordered to the Seminole. 

Feb. 20.—Sailmaker John C. Herbert*>ordered to the Ticonderoga. 

March 2.—Gunner H. W. Fitzosborn, detached from the St. Mary. 

Resignations Accepted. 

Feb. 16.—Midshipman Daniel Edgar. 

Feb. 18.—Sailmaker Charles Laurence. 

Feb. 19.—C. Lyon, Jr., Samuel Laurence, Jr. 

Feb. 24.—Midshipmen James W. Kerr, A. S. Post, and Nelson Taylor. 

Feb. 29.—Midshipman J. H. McMurdy. 

March 3.—Midshipman George Austen. 

March 7.—Boatswain John Ross. 

March 9.—Third Assistant Engineer George W. Geddes. 
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The following Midshipmen have been found deficient and dropped: —S. N. Kessler, 
M. B. Silver, J. B. Stow, Theodore P. West, T. D. Sedman, W. W. Sherman, 
W. C. Talbot, F. W. Agnel, J. A. Marland, J. W. Cathcart, W. M. Hays, J. Jones, 
W. R. Babbitt, H. M. Ridgely, J. T. Carr, C. D. Harrington. 


Doluntecr Naxjg. 

Feb. 12.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant J. McDearmid, ordered to command 
the Governor Buckingham, to relieve Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Saltonstall, 
detached and ordered temporarily to the navy-yard, Boston. 

Feb. 13.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant T. F. Wade, detached from the com¬ 
mand of the Arthur, and ordered North. 

Feb. 19.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant F. S. Hill, ordered to the Mississippi 
Squadron. 

Feb. 23.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Abraham Christian, detached from 
the command of the Sarah Bruen. 

Feb. 12.—Acting Master H. L. Sturgis, ordered to report to Major-General 
Butler, United States Army. 

Feb. 13.—Acting Master J. E. Stannard, ordered to the command of the 
Arthur. 

Feb. 15.—Acting Master Charles C. Ricker, detached from the Flambeau, 
and waiting orders. Acting Master William Hedger, detached from the Saco, 
and ordered to the North Carolina. Acting Master W. II. Winslow, detached 
from the Marblehead, and ordered to the Alackinaw. Acting Master William 
F. Hunt, ordered to the Saco. 

Feb. 17.—Acting Master R. J. Hoffner, detached from the Princeton, and 
ordered to the Galena. 

Feb. 19.—Acting Masters Charles E. Hawkins and S. H. Cornell, ordered to 
the Pacific Squadron. Acting Master Nelson Provost, detached from the 
command of the Anacostia, and ordered to the Pacific Squadron. Acting 
Master A. 8. Megathlin, ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. Acting Master 
Jacob Kimball, ordered to tho Niagara. Acting Master Robert Spavin, 
detached from the Ohio, and ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 

Feb. 20.—Acting Master J. H. Eldredge, detached from the Potomac Flotilla, 
and ordered to command of the Delaware. Acting Master D. P. Heath, detached 
from the command of tho Horace Beales. 

Feb. 22.—Acting Master Elnathan Lewis, ordered to the Saranac, to relieve 
Acting Master II. S. Young. Acting Master D. S. Murphy, ordered to the 
Canonicus. Acting Master W. W. Crowninshield, ordered to the Ohio. 

Feb. 23.—Acting Master Lewis G. Cook, detached from the Virginia. Acting 
Master C. W. Lee, ordered to command of the W'amsutta. 

Feb. 24.—Acting Master C. H. Hamilton, ordered to the Princeton. 

Feb. 26.—Acting Master C. E. Hawkins’s orders to tho Pacific Squadron 
revoked. Acting Master A. M. Keith, ordered to the luka, vice Acting Master 
N. Graham, ordered to command the Cactus. Acting Master John C. Hamlin 
(sick), detached from the command of the Cactus. 

March 1.—Acting Master F. S. Turner, ordered to command of the Relief. 
Acting Master C. C. Ricker, ordered to the Relief. 

March 2.—Acting Master John S. Dennis, detached from the command of 
the Oleander. Acting Master William Bates, detached (sick) from the Atlanta. 

March 3.—Acting Master E. D. March, detached from the Vandalia, and 
ordered to the Saranac. 

March 8. — Acting Master John Rose, appointed and ordered to the U. S. 
Steamer Portsmouth. 

March 9.—Acting Master J. A. Hannum, detached from navy-yard, Boston, 
and waiting orders. Acting Master W. W. Crowninshield, detached from the 
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Ohio, and waiting orders. Acting Master Charles H. Hamilton, deUu 
from the Princeton, and waiting orders. 

Appointed Acting Ensigns , and ordered to the School-Ship Savannah. 

Feb. 15.—William Symonds. 

Feb. 18.—F. S. Hopkins, F. G. R. Lennan, and H. Z. Howard. 

Feb. 19.—C. L. Crandall. 

Feb. 20.—William D. Taber. 

Feb. 22.—W. S. Church. 

Feb. 24.—Albion R. Gibbs. 

Feb. 25 —Cyrus K. Porter. 

Feb. 27.—William W. Mceteer, John L. Hall, C. A. Hendrickson, Georg 
Emerson, and Joseph B. Barker. 

Feb. 29.—John P. Zettick. 

March 4.—M. S. Porter, J. G. Meesner, and L. R. Vance. 

March 8.—Ira Bursley, Robert Morris, and John P. Chadwick. 

March 9.—Charles H. Sinclair. 

Appointed Acting Ensigns. 

Feb. 12.—Charles H. Littlefield, and ordered to the Nereus (third rate) 
W. Merryman, and ordered to the Mattabesett (third rate). 

Feb. 13.—C. H. Packer, and ordered to the Sam Rotan (fourth rate); J 
Van Devanter, and ordered to the South Atlantic Blockading Squadron. 

Feb. 16.—John Utter. 

Feb. 24.—William H. Webb, and ordered to the U. S. Steamer Sagir 
James H. Brockway, and ordered to the U. S. Steamer Saginaw; Jerei 
Mitchell, and ordered to the U. S. Steamer Lancaster; John S. Griscom, 
ordered to the U. S. Steamer Mackinaw. 

Feb. 26.—Charles Stanley, and ordered to the U. S. Steamer Honey suck! 

Feb. 27.—Henry B. Colby, and ordered to the U. S. Steamer Beauregard 

Feb. 29.—William H. Metz, and ordered to the U. S. Steamer Potor 
Thomas Russell, and ordered to the U. S. Steamer Sea-Foam; Thomas Stev 
and ordered to the U. S. Steamer Nightingale. 

March 2.—T. F. F. Bangs, and ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. 

March 3.—Maurice Digard, and ordered to the U. S. Steamer Mendota. 

March 8.—James W. Brown, and ordered to the U. S. Steamer Kittatinn; 

March 9 —Henry C. Leslie, and ordered to the U.S. Steamer Wabash; Ji 
Barron, and ordered to the Pacific Squadron. 

Feb. 12.—Acting Ensign L. Wight, ordered to the Mendota (third Tt 
Acting Ensign John B. Trott, ordered to the Mendota (third rate) 

Feb. 15.—Acting Ensign B. F. Russell, detached (sick) from the Arkan 
Acting Ensign Maurice W. McEntee, detached from the Katahdin, and wai 
orders; Acting Ensign Gardner Cottrell, F. H. D’Estimauville, and Joi 
P. Gallagher, detached from the Flambeau, and ordered to the Tecumseh. 

Feb. 16.—Acting Ensign J. H. Jackson, detached from the Primrose, 
ordered to the Commodore Perry; Acting Ensign George Dunn, deta< 
from the East Gulf Squadron, and ordered to the Potomac Flotilla. 

Feb. 18.—Acting Ensign A. J. Brower, detached from the Tritonia, 
ordered to the Heliotrope. 

Feb. 25.—Acting Ensign William B. Mix, detached from the Governor B 
ingham, and ordered to the Mackinaw. Acting Ensign M. J. Smith, dctn< 
from the Pocahontas, and ordered to the Bermuda. 

March 1.—Acting Ensign Robert B. Morris, detached from the Massa 
and ordered to the Relief 

March 2.—Acting Ensign John Utter, ordered to the Brooklyn. 

March 7.—Acting Ensign William Betts, ordered to the Mackinaw. 

March 9.—Acting Ensign E. H. Watkeys, ordered to the Queen. 

March 10. — Acting Ensign J. J. McKinley, ordered to the Pocahon 
Acting Ensign J. J. Kane, detached from the M. A. Wood, and ordere 
report at New York. 
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Appointed Acting Master’s Mates , and ordered to the School-Ship Savannah. 

Feb. 12.—Carlton Race, Allen W. Snow, Isaac H. Houston, and Benjamin 
Heath, Jr. 

Feb. 16.—Nathaniel W. Freeman. 

Feb. 18.—Edward Manning and Henry Wolfe. 

Feb. 22.—E. F. Small. 

Feb. 23.—F. A. Sherman and Charles Sidney. 

Feb. 24.—George L. Jordan, Alfred J. Emery, Samuel Eldredge, and II. 
Wissling. 

Feb. 29.—John F. Baker. 

March 1.—George P. Gifford, John Devcraux, Charles II. Cleveland, Thomas 
Pindar, Horace B. Patten, and J. R. Taylor. 

March 3.—Albert H. Morgan. 

March 4.—J. L. Harris and A. A. Delano. 

March 8.—Ruel B. Pray and Samuel 8. Bumpus. 

March 9.—F. L. Wheeler, Sturgis Center, Henry Webb, and Chas. D. Duncan. 

March 10.—N. B. Hinckley, and Thomas Nickerson. 

Appointed Acting Master's Mates. 

Feb. 12.—E. M. Hensley, and ordered to the U. S. Steamer Mackinaw. 

Feb. 13.—William Clark, U. S. Steamer Poppy, and John Dashields, of the 
U. S. Steamer Sophronia. 

Feb. 15.—William H. Finn, and ordered to the Shawshcen. 

• Feb. 16.—David Jewell, ordered to the Potomac Flotilla. 

Feb. 18.—Charles A. Brown, U. S. Steamer Fredonia. 

Feb. 23.—James W. Baxter, and ordered to the Potomac Flotilla. 

Feb. 25.—G. H. Klinehausc, and ordered to the Potomac Flotilla. 

Feb. 27.—William Farley, and ordered to the Iosco. 

Feb. 29.—William White, George C. Bates, and George Baumfule, ordered to 
the West Gulf Squadron. 

March 1.—James Hagan,U. S. Steamer Unadilla. 

March 4.—John Smith, ordered to the Ticondoroga. 

March 7.—Charles J. Stanley, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Mackinaw. 

March 8.—John C. Wood, U. S. Steamer Queen. 

March 9.—Andrew B. Flynn, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Vermont; Charles 
A. Austin, U. S. Steamer Braziliera. 

Feb. 12.—Acting Master’s Mate W. S. Johns, ordered to the Mendota. 

Feb. 13.—Acting Master’s Mate Thomas C. Barton and C. H. Neil, detached 
from the Henry Brinker, and ordered to the Commodore Perry. 

Feb. 15.—Acting Master’s Mate John W. Sanderson, ordered to the Com¬ 
modore Perry. 

Feb. 20.—Acting Master’s Mate E. M. Hensley, detached from the Macki¬ 
naw, and ordered to the Victoria; Acting Master’s Mate Z. Predmore, detached 
from the H. Beales, and ordered to the Savannah. 

Feb. 22.—Acting Master’s Mate Thomas R. Jones, detached from the Arizona, 
and ordered North. 

Feb. 24.—Acting Master’s Mate George H. French, ordered to the Union; 
Acting Master’s Mate Horace Brooks, detached from the Bermuda, and ordered 
to the J. L. Davis. 

Feb. 25.—Acting Master’s Mate A. J. Lyon, detached from the J. L. Davis, 
and ordered North. 

Feb. 27.—Acting Master’s Mate F S. Eastman, detached from the Dacotah, 
and ordered to the Savannah. 

Feb. 29.—Acting Master’s Mato A. C. Bowie, detached from the Alleghany, 
and ordered to the Rendezvous, Baltimore 

March 2 .—Acting Master’s Mate Stephen Nelson, detached (sick) from the 
Orvetta. 

March 3.—Acting Master’s Mate Francis C. Simonds, ordered to the Massa- 
soit. 

March 10.—Acting Master’s Mates E. M. Boggs and Z. Predmore, ordered to 
the Pocahontas. 
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Appointed, Acting Assistant Surgeons. 

Feb. 15.—H. R. Ruckley, ordered to the North Carolina. 

Feb. 16.—J. E. Gregory, and ordered to the North Carolina. 

Feb. 19.—T. H. Clark and V. E. Gaskell, and ordered to the Missisc 
Squadron. 

Feb. 20.—Samuel Mendenhall, and ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 

Feb. 19.—J. H. Moses, ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 

Feb. 23.—W. S. Donor, ordered to the Princeton. 

Feb. 25.—James R. May, and ordered to the navy-yard, Portsmouth, N. 

Feb. 26.—Elias C. Neal, and ordeaed to the West Gulf Squadron. 

March 1.—Ephraim Dayton, and ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 

March 3.—J. W. Boyden, ordered to the Ohio. 

March 5.—Stephen S. Green, and ordered to the North Carolina; W 
Kinney, ordered to the Princeton; George F. Beasley, ordered to the Mi 
sippi Squadron; Marcus F. Delano, ordered to the Ohio; George Dorg, ord 
to the Emma; George M. Beard, ordered to the North Carolina. 

March 7.—Wm. D. Hoffman, ordered to the Mississippi Squadron; Fran! 
Jordan, ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 

March 9.—Francis H. Atkins, and ordered to the Ohio; Howard M. Rund 
and ordered to the Ohio; Henry L. Dearing, and ordered to the Ohio; Wil 
B. Lewis, ordered to the North Carolina. 

March 10.—Hiram C. Vaughan, and ordered to the Ohio; D. T. Whyb 
ordered to the North Carolina. 

Feb. 12.—Acting Assistant Surgeon K. II. Bancroft, detached from the C 
and ordered to the Iosco. Acting Assistant Surgeon George S. Eddy, dcta< 
from the Ohio, and ordered to the Iuka. 

Feb. 16.—Acting Assistant Surgeon J. E. Gregory, detached from the N 
Carolina, and ordered to the Commodore Perry. Acting Assistant Surgeo 
McLean, detached from the Galatea, and ordered to the West Gulf Blocka< 
Squadron. Acting Assistant Surgeon II. S. Ruckley, detached from the N 
Carolina, and ordered to the West Gulf Blockading Squadron. Acting As 
ant Surgeon S. B. Iloppin, detached from the Flambeau, and waiting ordi 

Feb. 20.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Geo. W. Gale, detached from the Mi 
besett, and ordered to the Galatea. 

Feb. 24.—Acting Assistant Surgeon J. F. A. Adams, detached from 
Nereus, and ordered to the Kensington. Acting Assistant Surgeon Georg 
Winslow, ordered to the Osceola. 

Feb. 27.—Acting Assistant Surgeon James R. May, detached from the n 
yard, Portsmouth, and ordered to the Kingfisher, to relieve Acting Assif- 
Surgeon Wescott. Acting Assistant Surgeon W. J. Donor, detached from 
Princeton, and ordered to the Morse. 

Feb. 29.—Acting Assistant Surgeon J. G. Parke, detached from the Vict< 
and waiting orders. 

March 3.—Acting Assistant Surgeon J. W. Hamilton, ordered to the Hur 

March 4.—Acting Assistant Surgeon L. H. Willard, ordered to the Moh« 

March 5.—Acting Assistant Surgeon J. E. Barbour, detached from 
Emma. 

March 7.—Acting Assistant Surgeon W. H. Kinney, detached from the Pri 
ton, and ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. Acting Assistant Surgeon J 
Boyden, detached from the Ohio, and ordered to the West Gulf Squad 
Acting Assistant Surgeon George M. Beard, detached from the North Carol 
and ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. 

March 9.—Acting Assistant Surgeon M. F. Delano, detached from the Hu 
and ordered to the U. S. Steamer Mohawk. 

March 10.—Acting Assistant Surgeon D. D. T. Nestell, detached from 
Clifton, and one month leave. 

Appointed Acting Assistant Paymasters. 

Feb. 12.—Charles Smith. 

Feb. 19.—Henry T. Wright. 

Feb. 24.—C. E. Mansfield, Farnum L. Oakley. 
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Feb. 26.—Samuel B. Huey. 

March 2.—James C. Graves. 

Feb. 13.—Acting Assistant Paymaster H W. McColley, ordered to the Iuka. 

Feb. 17.—Acting Assistant Paymaster John C. Osterloh, ordered to the 
Cherokee. Acting Assistant Paymaster W. R. Sherwood, ordered to the Cor- 
lubia. 

Feb. 19.—Acting Assistant Paymaster E. G. Musgrave, detached from the 
Governor Buckingham. Acting Assistant Paymasters George Work, George 
S¥. Allen, P. S. Towle, A. P. Eastlake, and Charles Cowley, ordered to New 
Fork for instruction. 

Feb. 20.—Acting Assistant Paymaster W. R. Sherwood’s orders to the Cor- 
aubia revoked. Acting Assistant Paymasters A. G. Lathrop and W. C. Robins, 
ordered to New York for instruction. 

Feb. 22.—Acting Assistant Paymasters W. C. Robins, P. S. Towle, and A. G. 
Lathrop, ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. Acting Assistant Paymaster 
Louis Sands, detached from the Naval Station, Norfolk, Va. Acting Assistant 
Paymaster Ichabod Norton, detached from the Horace Reales. Acting Assist¬ 
ant Paymaster G. S. Redfield, detached from the Circassian. Acting Assistant 
Paymaster W. T. WJiittcmore, ordered to the Circassian. Acting Assistant 
Paymaster George Work, ordered to the Tccumseh. 

Feb. 23.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Charles Cowley, ordered to the Lehigh, 
to relieve Acting Assistant Paymaster F. C. Imlay. Acting Assistant Pay¬ 
master George W. Allen, ordered to the Nantucket, to relieve Acting Assistant 
Paymaster L. L. Brigham. Acting Assistant Paymaster C. W. Clapp, ordered 
to New York for instruction. 

Feb. 24.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Wilbur Ives, detached from the Ver¬ 
mont. Acting Assistant Paymaster F. H. Swan, detached from the Potomska. 

Feb. 26.—Acting Assistant Paymasters John C. Sawyer and Charles Smith, 
ordered to New York for instruction. 

March 1.—Acting Assistant Paymaster H. T. Wright, ordered to the Missis¬ 
sippi Squadron. 

March 4.—Acting Assistant Paymaster W. T. Whittemore, detached from the 
Circassian. 

March 7. —Acting Assistant Paymaster R. F. Goodman, ordered to New York 
tor instruction. Acting Assistant Paymaster A. P. Eastlake, ordered to the 
Cornubia. 

March 8.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Charles Loucke, ordered to New York 
for instruction. Acting Assistant Paymaster Charles E. Merrifield, ordered to 
the Mississippi Squadron. 

Feb. 24.—John N. Gallaher, appointed Acting Chief Engineer, and ordered 
to the Manhattan. 

Feb. 29.—George F. Hebard, appointed Acting Chief Engineer, and ordered 
to the Agamenticus. 

March 1.—John L. Peake, appointed Acting Chief Engineer, and ordered to 
the Saugus. 

March 6.—Acting Chief Engineer J. Q. A. Zeigler, ordered to the Monad- 
nock. 

March 10.—Acting Chief Engineer George F. Hebard, detached from the 
Agamenticus, and ordered to the Proteus. 

Appointed Acting First Assistant Engineers. 

Feb. 15.—John W. Kelsey, and ordered to the Circassian. 

Feb. 19.—Theodore F. Lewis, and ordered to the Galatea. 

Feb. 22.—Daniel L. King, and ordered to the Tullahoma. 

Feb. 23.—Andrew Ingles, and ordered to the Algonquin. 

March 1.—Romeo E. Stall, and ordered to the Iroquois. 

March 2.—John E. Cooper, and ordered to the Newbern. 

March 4.—Benjamin F. Bee, and ordered to the Commodore Hull. 

March 8.—.John H. Paget, and ordered to the Hetzel; John Loyd, and or¬ 
dered to the Saginaw. 
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Feb. 24.—Acting First Assistant Engineer C. W. Pennington, detached 
the Colorado, and ordered to the Saugus. 

March 7.—Acting First Assistant Engineer James W. Farrell, detached 
the Tallapoosa, and ordered to the Proteus. 

March 10.—Acting First Assistant Engineer James W. Farrell, detached 
the Proteus, and or:’ --'d to the Tallapoosa. 

Appointed Acting Second Assistant Engineers. 

Feb. 13.—George Dereamer, U. S. Steamer Resolute. 

Feb. 15.—Charles Bennett, U. S. Steamer Delaware. 

Feb. 17.—John P. Cloyd, U. S. Steamer Saco. 

Feb. 20.—Frank H. Thurber, U. S. Steamer Cherokee. 

Feb. 22.—Alex. M. Geary, U. S. Steamer Stockdale; Robert Mulready, 
Steamer Philadelphia. 

Feb. 24.—John W. Harnett, U. S. Steamer Snowdrop. 

Feb. 26.—Henry Farmer, U. S. Steamer Kensington. 

March 1.—Charles Wines, U. S. Steamer Maumee. 

MarchS. —John H. Rowe, U. S. Steamer South Carolina; Henry B. G 
U. S. Steamer Iuka. 

March 4.—George E. Allen, U. S. Steamer Lockwood. 

March 8.—Robert Fleming, U. S. Steamer Iosco. 

March 10.—John Rodgers, U. S. Steamer Philippi. 

Feb. 12.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer J. H. Dinsmore, detached 
the Osceola, and ordered to the Saco. Acting Second Assistant Eng 
Robert Pallet!, detached from the Saco, and ordered to the Osceola. A 
Second Assistant Engineer G. S. Perkins, detached from the Colorado, 
ordered to the Cornubia. 

Feb. 15.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer H. Wanklin, detached fror 
Minnesota, and ordered to the Wamsutta. Acting Second Assistant Eng 
Edward Allen, detached from the Flambeau, and ordered to the Augusta. 

Feb. 17.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer William Veitch, detached 
the Emma, and ordered to the Maumee. Acting Second Assistant Eng 
Henry Moyles, detached from the Augusta, and ordered to the Vandcrbil 

Feb. 19.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Ansel B. Besse, detached 
the Merrimac, and ordered to the Pink'. Acting Second Assistant Eng 
John Powers, detached from the Pink, and ordered to the Merrimac. 

Feb. 25.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Richard A. Spain, deti 
from the Sweetbriar, and ordered to the Tennessee. 

Feb. 26.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer E. C. Mayloy, detached 
the Tennessee, and ordered North. 

Feb. 29.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer C. W. Doten, detached fro: 
Governor Buckingham, and ordered to the Iuka. 

Appointed Acting Third Assistant Engineers. 

Feb. 12.—James H. Dignon, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Iuka. 

Feb. 13.—William McFaul, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Proteus. 

Feb. 15.—Victor B. Stubbins, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Comm 
Perry. 

Feb. 16.—Joseph Lybrand, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Henry Bri: 
Charles F. Ilirsch, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Circassian. 

Feb. 17.—Isaac II. Borden, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Circassian; 
A. Pancoast, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Henry Brinkcr; William ] 
ordered to the U. S. Steamer Ella; James W. Hardman, ordered to the 
Steamer Primrose. 

Feb. 18.—Joseph Callahan, ordered to the Naval Station, Baltimore, Mar^ 

Feb. 19.—John Reilly, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Maumee; Thou 
Taylor, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Wyandank. 

Feb. 20.—Thomas Walker, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Primrose. 

Feb. 22.—William Matthews, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Clyde; W: 
H. Leonard, ordered to the East Gulf Blockading Squadron; Henry Great 
ordered to the U. S. Steamer Tullahoma; Enoch B. Carter, ordered to the 
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teamer Tullahoma; Samuel R. Yeaton, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Algon- 
uin; Spencer Dewees, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Wamsutta; David 
IcDonald, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Wamsutta. 

Feb. 23.—William P. Wynn, ordered to tlic U. S. Steamer 0. M. Pettit. 

Feb. 24.—Abraham Tester, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Montgomery; James 
►oyd, ordered to tho U. S. Steamer Delaware; Edward Y. Peake, ordered to 
lie U. S. Steamer King Philip. 

Feb. 25.—Alonzo G. Booth, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Cactus. 

Feb. 20.—William D. Hyde, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Pocahontas; James 
'itzpatrick, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Pontiac. 

Feb. 27.—Henry A. Brown, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Saco. 

March 1.—Marcelino Villazon, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Kensington. 

March 2.—Charles II. Keener, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Delaware. 

M ardl —Francis Van Gieson, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Wamsutta; 
lenjamin I i to tli<- U. S. Steamer Wamsutta; Thomas W. Sil- 

man, ordered to the U. S. Steamer R. R. Cuyler; William Wynn, ordered to 
lie U. S. Steamer Philippi; Adophus C. Crocker, ordered to the U. S. Steamer 
L. It. Cuyler; Frank <>. Brown, ordered to the U. S. Steamer R. R. Cuyler; 
ulius Hillman, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Onondaga. 

March 4. — Henry W. Hutchinson, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Henry 
*rinkcr; George M. Robinson, ordered to the navy-yard, Washington. 

March 5.—Theodore W T . De Klyne, ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron; 

. W. Smith and Albert Stewart, ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron; 
IBM W. Hardman, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Primrose. 

4 7.—David S. Clarke, order* d to the U. S. Steamer Philippi. 

March 8.—Frederick C. Russell, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Huron; James 
. ordered to the TJ. S. Steamer New London; Charles Hoskins, ordered 
U. S. Steamer New London; John Dunlap, ordered to the U. S. Steamer 
lew London. 

March 9.—Seth Hartt, ordered to the U, S. Steamer Hunchback; George V. 
n, order*d to the U. S. Steamer Hunchback; William Wright, ordered to 
he U. S. Steamer Vanderbilt. 

March 10.—Benjamin Randall, ordered to the U. S. Steamer Proteus. 

Frh. 12.— Acting Third Assistant Engineer John Doyle, detached from the 
lomerset, and ordered North; Acting Third Assistant Engineer Thomas L. 
lavery, detached from the Colorado, and ordered to the Cornubia; Acting 
Third Assistant Engineer Henry B. Grom, detached from the Colorado, and 
rdered to the luka; Acting Third \ — i-t int Engineer Robert Wallace, detached 
rom the Colorado, and ordered to tho luka. 

J'ch. 15.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer William H. Anderson, detached 
rom the Flambeau, and ordered to the luka; Acting Third Assistant Engineer 
Charles Ilickoy, detached from the Iroquois, and ordered to the Shawsheen; 
Lcting Third Assistant Engineer John T. Earle, detached from the Iroquois, 
,nd ordered to the Victoria; Acting Third Assistant Engineer JameB Melton, 
tot ached from the Delaware, and ordered to the Shawsheen. 

/’A. 10.—Acting Third Assistant I Engineer Robert Ross, detached fiomthe 
lenry Drinker, and ordered to the Commodore Perry. 

Feb. 17.— Acting Third Assistant Engineer H. C. Marrow, detached from 
he Primrose, and ordered to the Shawsheen; Acting Third Assistant Engineer 
francis Dykes, detached from tho Ella, and ordered to the Victoria. 

Feb. 10. —Acting Third Assistant Engineer Theodore Hineline, detached from 
he Anacostia, and ordered to the Victoria; Acting Third Assistant Engineer 
Charles Wines, ordered to the Maumee. 

Fib. 2b. —Acting Third Assistant Engineer H. Greatorex, detached from the 
faHahoma, and ordered to the Kensington. 

March 2.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer R. Wheeler, detached from navy- 
•nrd, New York, and ordered to the Merrimac. 

March 4.— \cting Third Assistant Engineer H. P. Gray, detached from the 
[*ulip, and ordered to tho Iroquois. 

Feb. 12.—James Blake appointed Acting Gunner, and ordered to the Men- 
tota. 
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Feb. 13. —Thomas Kerr appointed Acting Gunner, and ordered to the Ma 
naw. 


Promoted for Good Oondnot. 

Feb. 16.—Acting Ensign J. H. Allen, of the U. S. Steamer Portsmouth, 
moted to Acting Master. 

Feb. 19.—Acting Ensigns Samuel Belden and E. S. Keyser promoted to Ac 
Masters. 

Feb. 23.—Acting Ensign James J. Russell, of the U.S. Steamer Restless, 
moted to Acting Master. 

Feb. 24.—Acting Ensign John L Gamble, of the U. S. Steamer Ottawa, 
moted to Acting Master; Acting Ensign Charles S. Coy, of the U. S. Stea 
Saginaw, promoted to Acting Master. 

March 2. —Acting Ensign A. K. Jones, to Acting Master. 

March 3.—Acting Ensign G. B. Stephenson, of the U. S. Steamer Semir 
promoted to Acting Master. 

March 4.—Acting Ensign B. B Knowlton, of the U. S. Steamer Nereus, 
moted to Acting Master. 

March 7.—Acting Master W. Godfrey, promoted to Acting Volunteer I 
tenant for good service in command of U. S. Steamer 0. H. Lee, at 
Hudson. 

March 9.—Acting Ensign John Adams, of the U. S. Steamer Farratones, 
moted to Acting Master. 


Assignations Accepted. 

Feb. 12.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer John Wall. 

Feb. 13.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer David McLane. 

Feb. 17.—Acting Assistant Paymaster W. M. Whittemore, and Acting En 
Robert C. Wright. 

Feb. 18.—Acting Assistant Surgeon B. F. Wilson. 

Feb. 24.—Acting Assistant Paymaster N. C. Freeman. 

Feb. 25.—Acting Master C. C. Gill. 

Feb. 27.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer James Ramsay. 

Feb. 17.—Acting Master’s Mate W. H. H. Stevens. 

Feb. 18.—Acting Master’s Mate W. H. Hunt. 

Feb. 24.—Acting Master’s Mate Henry Coward. 

March 2.—Acting Ensign R. D. Eldredgc. 

March 3.—Acting Assistant Paymaster G. S. Redfield. 

March 5.—Acting Master’s Mate Samuel Delano. 

March 9.—Acting Ensign Samuel Merrill. 


Bevoked. 

Feb. 20.—Acting Carpenter John C. Hoffman, and Acting Ensign Johi 
Butman. 

Feb. 22.—Acting Ensign Benjamin F. Russell. 

Feb. 23.—Acting First Assistant Engineer Perry Short, and Acting En 
W. H. Roberts. 

Feb. 26.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer John M. King. 

Feb. 27.—Acting First Assistant Engineer A. B. Dunlap. 

Feb. 29.—Acting Ensign Charles H. Rice. 

March 1.—Acting Master Elnathan Lewis. 

Feb. 23.—Acting Master’s Mate George C. Kellogg. 

Feb. 26.—Acting Master’s Mate Jeremiah Murphy. 

March 4.—Acting Ensign John W. Bennett. 

March 8.—Acting Master’s Mate George W. Givan. 

March 9.—Acting Master’s Mate R. R. Topping; Acting Assistant Bur, 
L. II. Willard. 
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Dismissed. 

Feb. 20.—Acting Ensign W. C. McDermott. 

Feb. 22.—Acting Master’s Mates Samuel Jessurum and David Axe. 
March 6.—Acting Master R. F. Coffin. 

March 10.—Acting Master’s Mate F. C. Way. 


Mississippi Squadron. 

Appointed Acting Masters. 

Feb. 19.—John L. Bryant. 

Feb. 26.—William S. Pease and Francis A. Oliver. 

Appointed Acting Ensigns. 

Feb. 16.—William P. Higbee. 

Feb. 18.—Charles T. Stanton, James S. De Forest, and Cecil A. Calvert. 

Feb. 19.—Charles W. Spooner and Albert D. Diserens. 

Feb. 22.—James Deering. 

Feb. 24.—John S. Full, John Gregg, James H. Berry, Arthur B. Homer, 
ohn Maloney, E. C. Williams, Charles M. Fuller, Henry W. Welles, Thomas 
\. Herron, and Nathan F. Vaughan. 

Feb. 25.—James II. Neely. 

Feb. 26.—James Whitworth. 

Appointed Acting Master's Mates. 

Feb. 15.—Jeremiah Keller and John M. Ewing. 

Feb. 18.—Robert M. Hawkins, Cornelius Dewees, Jr., Lucius A. Coyle, 
Francis Chance, John M. Russell, Richard Hopkins, Elias F. Crane, William 
?. Jamieson, George F. Bean, Richard L. Evans, John B. Pratt, and William 
l. Mott. 

Feb. 19.—James E. Campbell, James II. Jacoby, William M. Harnish, James 
J. Halloway, Benjamin A. Hines, and George A. Ege. 

Feb. 22.—Amos T. Bissell, Daniel C. Fralich. 

Feb. 28.—John W. Mason. 

Feb. 24.—William B. Tice. 

Feb. 25.—A. S. Ludlow and C. B. Thatcher. 

March 6.—Edward W. Perry and John D. Moore. 

March 8.—Isaac H. Brown. 

March 9.—J. Lawler. 

March 10.—M. L. Kirk and Henry C. Atlee. 

Appointed Acting First Assistant Engineers. 

Feb. 19.—John Thompson and L. B. Kerns. 

Feb. 19.—A. H. Armstrong, Richard Irvin, and W. Tenley. 

March 7.—John C. Houston. 

Appointed Acting Second Assistant Engineers. 

Feb. 19.—M. F. Fitzpatrick, Francis M. Peak, John Adkins, and J. M. Ma- 
*atta. 

Feb. 22.—C. H. Burt. 

Feb. 24.—Anthony Lane. 

March 1.—James L. Parsons. 

March 7.—Horatio B. Houston. 

Appointed Acting Third Assistant Engineers. 

Feb. 19.—William H. Wilson, Charles W. White, F. C. Warringtoti, F. Royce, 
rod W. Royce. 

March 3.—Andrew Boland. 

March 7.—Oliver Carr. 


it. 
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March 10.—Thomas King. 

Feb. 26.—Henry J. Irwin and B. H. Brink appointed Acting Carpente 


Besignations Aooepted. 

Feb. 18.—Acting Ensign Eliot Callender and William C. Bennett. 
Feb. 19.—Acting Ensign E. C. Bass. 

Feb. 22.—Acting Master Alfred Phelps, Jr. 

Feb. 24.—Acting Master’s Mate James M. Hand. 

March 5.—Acting Ensign John Hill. 


Bovoked. 

Feb. 22.—Acting Master’s Mate William M. Harnish. 

Feb. 29.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer George L. Baker. 


Dismissed. 

Feb. 20.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Daniel Barnuxn. 
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ON SALTPETRE. 

BT JAMES C. BOOTH, 

(Melter and Refiner, U. 8. Mint.) 

Gunpowder —whether used in war, the chase, or in blasting 
—is well known to be a mechanical mixture of three substances, 
saltpetre, sulphur, and charcoal; the two former being products 
of the mineral kingdom, and the latter being obtained from the 
vegetable kingdom. While charcoal can be obtained in unlimited 
quantity in every cultivated part of the globe, and sulphur is 
sufficiently abundant and widely distributed, either in its native 
state or in such combinations as readily yield it, the supply 
of saltpetre is comparatively restricted in quantity, and still 
more in locality. Hence its preparation by human ingenuity 
has been found necessary, and may at any time be demanded 
by the commercial blockade of a nation. Dismissing, therefore, 
the consideration of sulphur and charcoal, we may advantage¬ 
ously, perhaps, devote a few pages to saltpetre,—by inquiries 
into its nature, the extent of its natural production, the assist¬ 
ance which art has hitherto contributed to its generation, its 
extraction and purification, and, lastly, into the theory of its 
mode of formation. 

History .—Saltpetre appears to have been first mentioned 
under that name by Geber, in the eighth century, as sal peace 
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(rock-salt); but as its history is involved in that of gunpowdei 
the earliest notices of the last, or indeed of analogous, fire-con 
positions, embrace the history of saltpetre. While we hav 
complacently trusted for ages to the current belief that gui 
powder was invented by Berthold Schwartz, the German mon 
and alchemist, as far back as 1320, or by Roger Bacon, th 
great English friar, in 1270,—for the latter undoubtedly describe 
the fire-crackers of the boys, and mentions even the constituent 
of the “imitation of thunder,”—it was reserved for the deej 
searching criticism of the nineteenth century (the most strikin 
mental characteristic of the European mind in this century) t 
prove that it was known and used long before the thirteent 
century, even by Europeans; that it is certain the Chines 
were well acquainted with fire-works (“ devouring fire,” “ eartl 
thunder”) at the beginning of the Christian era, and which prove 
our pastime and annoyance on July 4, 1863; that the Gree 
fire was introduced from the East to the Byzantines in tl 
seventh century; that the Crusaders were terrified at the fir< 
works of their Saracen enemies; that a treatise on pyrotechn 
has been discovered, written by Hassan Abramman, who speai 
of Chinese fires and applies Chinese epithets to them; th i 
Marcus Graecus, between the ninth and twelfth centuries, giv< 
minute directions for making rockets in a work on pyroteclnr 
entitled “ The Book of Fires, for Burning an Enemy by Sea ( 
Land.” It appears, therefore, that the Arabs, the great co 
porteurs of the arts from the indefinite East, conveyed gui 
powder, the civilizing scourge and blessing, from China to oi 
semi-civilized forefathers. Improvements in the thunder-mi: 
tures of the Chinese progressed slowly in Europe during man 
centuries, until, by the westward march of empire across Asii 
through Europe, and across America, they are again brought 1 
compete with those of our earliest fire-work instructors, tl 
Chinese; but these have remained so stereotyped for more tha 
one thousand years, that their “ devouring fire,” unaided t 
foreigners, will not compare with the lightning and volcano effec 
of the cannon of their pupils. 

Chemical Characteristics .—Ordinary combustion is the unic 
of the oxygen of the air with a combustible; and since tl 
atmosphere contains four-fifths of nitrogen (a comparative] 
inert body in this respect), and only one-fifth oxygen, cor 
bustion in pure oxygen gas is intense, and usually brillian 
In like manner, when we employ a solid body, containing i 
enormous bulk of oxygen condensed in a small space, with 
combustible, the intensity of combustion is enormously increase 
often to explosive violence, even in the open air. Such a sol 
is saltpetre. A mixture of saltpetre and charcoal, ignite 
deflagrates and burns vividly. A mixture of saltpetre and si 
phur, with some pearlash, slowly heated, explodes with violenc 
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Saltpetre (sal petrse, nitre, nitrate of potash, of potassa or 
potassium) is composed, according to the later views of the 
chemist, of potassium and nitric residue, with the formula 
KN0 3 ,* but according to the dualistic view, of nitric acid and 
potassa. We shall follow the former in the present essay, as 
more conformable to fact. It contains nearly one-half its weight 
of oxygen (over forty-seven per cent.), all of which is available 
for deflagrating tho charcoal of gunpowder, because the sulphur 
seizes the potassium. But the conversion of carbon (charcoal) 
into carbonic acid gas, by the oxygen of the nitre, by no means 
represents all the force which the ignition of gunpowder exerts 
on adjacent bodies; for, in the new arrangement of the elements 
by the combustion, nitrogen, finding nothing to unite with, sud¬ 
denly flies from the solid to the gaseous state, adding nearly 
fourteen per cent, (of the weight of nitre) to the gaseous pro¬ 
ducts of combustion. Hence sixty-one per cent, of the nitre 
suddenly fly from their rigid crystal walls into a huge gaseous 
bulk, which is enormously expanded by the intense heat of com¬ 
bustion, simultaneous with its evolution. 

Substitutes for Saltpetre or Gunpowder .—Before wasting our 
time in discussing the manufacture of saltpetre,—the supply of 
which we have asserted to be quite restricted in locality,—let us 
first consider whether other nitrates, or similar salts, might not 
be substituted for it, by fulfilling the requisite conditions of 
vividly supporting combustion and evolving a large amount of 
gas. Nitrate of sodium (cubic nitre, soda saltpetre) has the 
same formula as saltpetre, Na N O s , except that the cheaper 
element sodium takes the place of potassium, fulfils the con¬ 
ditions laid down, and even yields a larger volume of gas. 
Moreover, it is found much nearer home,—on the plain of Ata¬ 
cama, on the border between Peru and Chili; while almost all 
our saltpetre is derived from the valley of the Ganges. It is 
also found in large quantity on Atacama, and is now the chief 
source of the nitric acid (aquafortis) of the world. Why, then, 
can we not use it in place of saltpetre ? 

If gunpowder becomes moist, its value is impaired or destroyed. 
Now, even pure nitrate of sodium is hygroscopic; i.e. it attracts 
moisture from the air when the latter is not very dry., Hence, 
a gunpowder made with it, instead of its potassium congener, 
would be likewise hygroscopic, and become moistened in storage 
under ordinary circumstances. Nitrate of sodium, therefore, 
must be rejected as a constituent of gunpowder, unless some 
means, now unknown, be devised to prevent its absorbing water. 
In like manner, the nitrates of calcium and magnesium cannot 
be employed, because of their deliquescent character, although 
they are found in nature, and might be made economically. 


* By the more modern theory, 0 = 16; by the older, 0 = 8. 
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Most other metallic nitrates are deliquescent, and therefi 
useless for our purpose. Nitrate of lead, perhaps, might 
used; but it would be more expensive than saltpetre, would oi 
yield twenty-nine per cent, oxygen, and, altogether, thirty-ei^ 
per cent, gas, instead of forty-seven and sixty-one per cent, 
these respectively yielded by saltpetre; and, worse than t 
while common gunpowder has to expend some of its force 
projecting thirty-nine per cent, of its saltpetre as potassium 
nitrate-of-lead gunpowder would have to waste some of 
power in projecting sixty-two per cent, of its nitric salt 
lead; i.e. would have to project a sixty-two-pound shot bef< 
acting on the iron ball or shell. 

We know of no other nitrate available; but there is a clos< 
analogous salt fchlorate of potassium) that might be employe 
Its formula, K Cl 0 3 , shows that it contains a large amount 
oxygen, which we know it readily gives up, and which rend 
it a powerful supporter of combustion. It is also a very c 
salt. It cannot, however, be substituted for saltpetre; for il 
more costly, evolves less gaseous matter, and, above all, yie 
up its oxygen so easily that a gunpowder made with it would 
more dangerous to friend than foe. The first experiment ms 
by that great chemist, Berthollet, to make a gunpowder wit! 
at Essonne, in France, resulted in a fearful explosion, with 1 
of life, and has not been repeated. 

This leads us to consider whether other explosive bodies m 
not be employed instead of gunpowder, such as the fulminat 
chloride of nitrogen, &c. In the first place, their preparat 
is attended with imminent danger, and their storage 8 
handling would not be less dangerous—we do not exagger 
in saying a thousandfold more so—than gunpowder. But, 
the second place, a more important reason is, that their exp 
sion is almost instantaneous, while that of gunpowder is p 
gressive. A heavy door may be closed by the finger, if time 
given to overcome the vis inertia; but a sudden blow with 
fist would probably hurt the hand rather than close the do 
A ball rammed down upon powder in the chamber of a gun 
clearly movable if time be allowed to overcome its vis inert\ 
but for the first moment of time it is as fixed and ijnmova 
as the solid walls of the gun. If the powder ^re instanta 
ously explosive, its whole gaseous power would, in a moment 
time and in all directions alike, act against sides and ball, £ 
would burst tha gun as easily as move the ball. By the p 
gressive combustion of gunpowder, the first small portions 
gas generated begin to move the ball; while the others, added 
succession, continually increase the velocity of projection to 
end of the tube or bore. We may, therefore, dismiss all viol 
explosives from further consideration. 

The only question remaining is, whether a substitute for g 
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powder may not be provided, of similar progressive explosiveness, 
and in other respects of equal or greater value in its cost, the 
volume of gas evolved, the security of storage, &c. Two sub¬ 
stances now offer themselves,—a powder prepared from ferro-prus- 
siate and chlorate of potash and sugar, and gun-cotton. The 
best composition and proportions for the former have not been 
sufficiently elaborated; but, as far as experiment has gone, it is 
too liable to explosion from accident. Moreover, the dried prus- 
siate has over fifty-seven per cent, solid matter to waste some of 
the force of the powder in being ejected, or, if not ejected, it 
would foul a gun seriously. Gun-cotton seems likely to prove a 
formidable rival to gunpowder in the hands of the Austrians; but 
time is yet needed to ascertain whether in every respect it be 
equal or superior to it. Until thorough, varied, and long-continued 
experiment shall have found a perfectly reliable substitute, the 
experience of centuries in the manufacture of saltpetre-gunpow¬ 
der is not to be thrown away. The discussion leads to the conclu¬ 
sion, that, according to our present experience, nothing can be 
substituted for gunpowder or for the saltpetre which it contains. 
We may not, therefore, waste our time unprofitably in considering 
the manufacture or extraction of saltpetre more minutely. More¬ 
over, even if its possible rival, gun-cotton, should supersede it, 
a study of the preparation of saltpetre is just as important, be¬ 
cause the question of the supply of nitric acid is the leading 
question in nitre and gun-cotton. 

Natural Supply of Saltpetre .—Any nitrate may be easily con¬ 
verted into nitrate of potassium by wood-ashes; and, as the other 
metals allied to potassium are abundantly distributed, and gene¬ 
rally all mixed together, we must look for natural alkaline ni¬ 
trates associated together, chiefly those of potassium, sodium, 
calcium, and magnesium. We find nitrates almost everywhere 
on the globe, in the soil, in rain, river, and spring waters, more 
abundant in boggy soils in temperate regions, and still more so 
in partly wet and even sandy soils in warmer climates. The 
more recent improvements in detecting the presence of a nitrate 
have revealed this unlooked-for wide distribution; and yet, in spite 
of this diffusion, there are but few localities on the globe where 
it has been profitably extracted. We prove its presence almost 
everywhere, but in such minute proportion to the soil or water 
containing it, that there is no ground to hope that we can obtain 
it everywhere. Again, while we thus find nitric acid in some 
nitrate everywhere, in like manner do we find potassium claiming 
an equally wide diffusion, but only abundant in' some feldspar or 
greensand localities, rather less in the kaolin derivatives of 
feldspar, and still less in clays and other rock masses. In proof 
of its universal distribution, we need only cite land-plants, whose 
ashes yield potash, and constitute the supply of potassium for all 
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the world, except in a f^w instances. Plants root through 
soil to find potassium for their vigorous growth; and gem 
vegetation proves that they find it everywhere, and with m 
facility than chemists find to detect its minute presence. Fi 
its wide distribution, we expect to find nitrate of potassium wl 
ever nitrates are found and worked; but, because lime and m 
nesia are more abundant than potash, we look for a larger j 
portion of nitrates of calcium and magnesium. 

The most remarkable locality of nitrates in the world is 
India on either side of the Ganges, not in the alluvial plains 
the Delta in Bengal, but most abundant in the next provir 
Bahar, and also in Allahabad, Agra, and Oude. For a dista 
of several hundred miles along the sacred river, sandy ph 
yield most of the saltpetre consumed by the world. Mr. Hai 
ton remarked, in 1820, that “the actual extent of the saltpc 
manufacture would admit of a production to whatever ext 
war or commerce required.” To give some idea of the extent 
production, Mr. John Biddle, of Philadelphia, has supplied 
with the following average amount exported from Calci 
during each of the years 1832 to 1837, carefully ascertained 
him during his residence in India at that period. The amou 
are expressed first, as in his.original papers, in bazaar maui 
each equal to 82*133 pounds avoirdupois.* The average ann 
exports were—to 

Great Britain. United States. Other Places. Total. 


Bzr. Mnds. 265,833 114,926 41,566 422,31 

Pounds. 21,833,750 9,489,173 843,954 34,686,8^ 


Our average annual import of saltpetre from the East Inc 
into the United States, from 1850 to 1861 inclusive, was 19,061,^ 
pounds—nearly equal to that of Great Britain from 1832 to 18 
(We have omitted 1852 and 1855, from inability to procure 
Reports on Commerce and Navigation for those years, and h 
included 4,729,435 received by way of England in 1856.) r , 
average amount annually shipped from Calcutta in 1832-7 1 
15,485 tons, and that imported thence into the United Sta 
from 1850-61 was 8509 tons. The production of the valley 
the Ganges probably now amounts at least to 25,000 to 30,( 
tons annually. 

Most of the saltpetre in the foregoing statement is tern 
crude, although it has been partly purified by crystallization, i 
Now let us examine the composition of the nitrous earth of 
Ganges valley. We have only found one analysis of it record 
by Dr. John Davy, who obtained from an earth of Tirhoot 
district of Bahar— 


* Why not abandon our double dealing in pounds troy and pounds ayoii 
poiB, and adopt the admirable French metrical system of weights and measi 
at once, instead of using the unmeaning French name of a pound avoir dupe 
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Nitrate of potassium. 8.8 

Nitrate of calcium. 3.7 

Chloride of sodium. .2 

Sulphate of calcium. .8 

Carbonate of calcium. 35.0 

Water and some organic matter. 12.0 

Insoluble in weak nitric acid. 40.0 


100.0 

We are at once struck with the large proportion of nitrate of 
potassium in the salts soluble in water,—8J out of the 13 per 
cent. Those sandy plains are much richer in potassium than 
any others we are acquainted with. At the rate of 25,000 tons, 
and allowing twenty per cent, impurity, they are annually ship¬ 
ping 7746 tons of potassium from the plains of the Ganges, 
equivalent to 19,365 tons pearlash or potash, assumed at fifty 
per cent, potassa. How many trees would this amount repre¬ 
sent? The best answer we can give is to state the amount of 
pot- and pearlashes we spare to other countries, and which results 
from the crashing of our huge forests beneath the unsparing axe. 
The export of pot- and pearlashes from the United States in 1860 
was 4985 tons. The export fluctuates; but 5000 tons may be 
taken as an average. We are, therefore, importing potassium 
in saltpetre from India, equivalent to about 6000 tons potashes, 
and exporting about 5000. But if we had to rely upon a home- 
production of saltpetre, we could export no potashes, and would 
fall short of our annual demand for saltpetre by 1000 tons of 
potashes. To such an extent are we indebted to the valley of 
the Ganges, from which we might easily be excluded by war. 

It is said that, on account of the scarcity of potash in some of 
the localities where the nitrous earth is worked, it is simply ex¬ 
tracted, lixiviated by water, and the solution evaporated to crys¬ 
tallize the crude nitre. In such case, the nitrate of calcium is 
lost,—when a little wood-ash would have converted it into nitrate 
of potassium, and have increased the yield of saltpetre by nearly 
fifty per cent., according to Davy’s analysis above given. 

Some saltpetre has been obtained from the nitre-caves of 
Ceylon, which occur in a dolomitic limestone interspersed with 
feldspar, the latter, doubtless, yielding the small amount of po¬ 
tassium contained in the caves. Some of the caves, as that of 
Boulatwellegod6, being the resort of numberless bats, their ex¬ 
crement is probably the source of nitric acid to form the nitrates; 
but there are others where the bats do not congregate and yet 
nitre is extracted from them. In the cave of Memoora, described 
by Davy, the floor is naked rock, without a covering of earth, 
where nitric acid is usually elaborated; and yet the excavations 
of the cave, by removing the nitrified surface of rock, have been 
continued for fifty years, during the six dry months of each year, 
80 that the cavern is enlarged to one hundred feet breadth, eighty 
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feet height, and two hundred feet depth. The analysis of a ] 
of rock from this cave yielded to Davy— 


Nitrate of potassium. 2.4 

Nitrate of magnesium. .7 

Sulphate of magnesium. .2 

Carbonate of calcium. 26.5 

Water. 9.4 

Insoluble in weak nitric acid..... 60.8 


100.0 

The method of extracting the nitre is to break off the roc 
iron tools, powder it, coarsely mix it with an equal quantit 
wood-ashes, and lixiviate with water. The clear liquor is 
centrated by solar evaporation in pits, and then evaporate 
pans to crystallization, which takes place on cooling. The th 
of the operation—which is the same for all similar deposit* 
that the carbonate of potassium in the ashes does not altei 
nitre already pre-existing, but makes a ready exchange wit! 
nitrates of magnesium and calcium, converting them into ini 
ble carbonates of calcium and magnesium, while it becomes nil 
of potassium. It may be thus formulated for nitrate of call 
and carbonate of potassium, the most important ingrediei 
wood-ashes:— 

Nitr. Calc. Carb. Potass. Carb. Calc. Nitr. Potass. 

2 Ca NO, + K, CO, = Ca a CO, + 2 K NO, 

It is said that sixteen men, each furnishing a half-hund 
weight of crude nitre annually to the Government, probably j 
it as a tax or duty on the whole production. 

Similar caves, as is well known, exist in Kentucky and 1 
nessee, also in a limestone formation (among others, the 
brated Mammoth Cave), and were wrought during the Wa 
1812. As the caves are not in a primary or metamorphic rej 
potash was absent; and the nitrates of lime and magnesia 1 
changed into saltpetre by wood-ashes, to the destruction of 
jacent forests. 

Besides the few localities mentioned, others have been wo 
at different periods, and some at the present moment, in Eg 
Arabia, Spain, &c. They occur in the surface-soil, like t 
on the Ganges, never deeper than the oxidizing influence of 
air, whereby the nitrates are generated, and, their solution ri 
by capillary action to the surface, evaporation leaves them 
seminated through the uppermost soil, or as a crust of fine fib 
crystals. 

There are localities in Hungary, worked at present, whicl 
serve a more extended notice, although the natural formatio; 
nitrates is somewhat aided by art. The localities appear ti 
more or less boggy, exposed to successive moistening by w 
and evaporation by the sun. The term Kehrsalpeter (swej 
scraped saltpetre) is applied to that obtained from surface-e 
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By way of example of this mode of obtaining saltpetre, Szab<5 
gives the following description of a locality near Mike-Percs. 
The soil, a loose black sand, with argillaceous and calcareous 
matter disseminated through it, slopes gently down from the vil¬ 
lage to a swamp, which never becomes entirely dry, and which 
formerly embraced the whole slope. Nitrates are formed in it 
naturally; but, to increase their production, the sewerage of the 
village is conducted over the slope, while ashes, especially straw- 
ashes, are occasionally strewed over the surface. Saltpetre 
shows itself in periods of dry weather, especially in May and 
June, when it sometimes forms so rapidly that it may be gath¬ 
ered every evening, and always yields many crops in the year. 
The surface is scratched up or shaved by a shaving-plough, the 
earth collected, lixiviated, and the solution crystallized. Rag- 
sky’s analysis of Hungarian swept saltpetre from a large number 
of localities gave from a half per cent, to two and one-third per 
cent, of true saltpetre. Good localities for nitre are recognized 
in Hungary by the growth of certain narcotic weeds, which we 
know largely yield their compound ammonias (good sources of 
nitric acid), and particularly by the growth of tobacco. It may 
be remarked, in passing, that tobacco raised in such localities 
is not prized, because it deflagrates and spirts, when smoked in 
a pipe, in consequence of the presence of nitrates. What smoker 
has not noticed the occasional deflagration of tobacco in a pipe 
or cigar ? and what lad, beginning the noxious habit of smoking, 
has not charged this effect either to a pranking playfellow who 
has managed to insert a few grains of gunpowder into his tobacco, 
or to a villanous dealer who has striven to make a weak tobacco 
stronger by an infusion of gunpowder? The simple truth is, 
that nitrogenous matters, which abound in tobacco, in some more 
than in other, have been changed by bad curing, or by their 
excess, into nitrates, and of course deflagrate in the tobacco like 
saltpetre and wood. It is nevertheless a question for us, whether 
some localities in Virginia, or elsewhere, yielding a rank nitroge¬ 
nous tobacco, might not be made to yield a more profitable crop 
of saltpetre. 

A general survey of the various localities where nitre has been 
or is still extracted leads us to the conclusion that its formation 
takes place most abundantly under the hot sun and long dry 
season (after wet) of the tropics. Hamilton observes that its 
production in Ganges valley is most abundant during the preva¬ 
lence of the scorching winds. In more temperate regions, alter¬ 
nate moisture and dryness are equally necessary; but the yield 
is not as great, and art is called in aid of nature’s feebler powers. 
Waters in our own vicinity are not deficient in nitrates. We 
found a well-water near marshy ground in Kensington, Phila¬ 
delphia, which contained so much nitrate and chloride that the 
deposited salt, oozing out through a slight rivet-leak of a steam- 
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boiler, was decomposed by the sulphurous vapors of the bur 
anthracite, and generated nitro-muriatic acid or potential chloi 
which dissolved away iron and injured the boiler. Again 
preciable and injurious quantities of nitrate have been fi 
near the swamps of the table-land in New Jersey, renderii 
unfit for use in locomotive-boilers. A minuter study of sue 
calities might result in available nitre-beds, partly natural 
partly artificial. 

The most remarkable formation of natural nitres is tha 
nitrate of sodium previously alluded to as occurring on 
border of Chili and Peru. This singular basin, on the wes 
slope of the Andes, contains a layer of the cubical nitre of 
or three feet in thickness, covered only by a moderate coatin 
clay, and extending through a distance of one hundred 
eighty miles. Without stopping to conjecture how it 
formed, or whether it is still forming, from lack of informa 
we merely notice that the impure mass is lixiviated and cry 
lized in the vicinity, yielding a commercial salt of ninety or 
per cent, nitrate of soda, with a small amount of nitrate 
potassium, calcium, and magnesium, and notable quantitie 
common salt. The quantity imported into the United S' 
from 1850 to 1860 averaged about one thousand tons 
annum; but the greater part of it was used, until within a 
years, for the manufacture of nitric acid. 

The change of nitrate of sodium into nitrate of potassiu 
effected by means of the pot- and pearlash of commerce; 
one method of procedure is as follows. Separate solution 
about equal quantities of Chili saltpetre and of potash 
brought to boiling, and the former poured into the latter, 
this state of concentration and ebullition, carbonate of 
precipitates, and is raked out as fast and as long as it fo 
leaving nitrate of potassium in solution. Of course, som 
the impurities of Chili saltpetre remain in the last solution, 
especially the common salt. This may be removed by prei 
crystallization of the soda-saltpetre, or by boiling the soli 
of either saltpetre with nitric acid, and, finally, by the f 
crystallization of saltpetre and subsequent displacement of 
purities by a pure solution, as in the refining process deti 
below. 

Artificial Nitre-Beds .—We have seen that nitrate of p 
sium is obtained ready formed only in a few places, as in 
East Indies, &c., and that in all the other cases some art 
resorted to, by the use of potash, ashes, animal refuse, 
either to produce it or increase its quantity. Why not im 
the natural localities altogether? It is hardly necessary tc 
that the demand for saltpetre has been too great, for se^ 
hundred years, to suppose that man would not use every e: 
resort to every possible contrivance, to increase nature's e 
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supply. Let us look at some of the processes and methods 
adopted in different countries. 

Observant persons have doubtless often noticed saline efflores¬ 
cences on walls near places where refuse animal matters are 
aggregated or operated on, as around stables, slaughter-houses, 
sewers, &c. These efflorescences are alkaline salts springing 
out of the wall, where they existed already, or where they have 
been formed by double decomposition between matters within 
and without the walls. They may be sulphates, chlorides, car¬ 
bonates, or nitrates of the alkalies, the acids of the two former 
classes pre-existing, while the nitric and, in many cases, the 
carbonic acids, are generated in the materials. The exudation 
of saline matters has sometimes proved injurious to the walls of 
buildings, and has hence received the term of saltpetre-rot. 
This mode of formation is the same as that which takes place in 
some of the favored soils of India, Hungary, &c., and may be 
termed natural or artificial, as you please. 

Here is, however, a variation of the process for generating 
saltpetre, admitting equally of an ad libitum classification. The 
living-rooms of Hungarian peasants have a good, durable floor¬ 
ing of mother-earth, without the useless luxury of boards, and, 
not being too frequently cleansed, the offals of the table, &c. 
fall like good seed in a fertile soil, generating notable quantities 
of saltpetre. The surface-soil (gayerde) of the rooms is occa¬ 
sionally swept up and lixiviated for saltpetre, and is more valued 
than any other source of it in the nitre-districts of Hungary. 
Lack of cleanliness seems, therefore, to be a prolific source of 
nitre. 

Even after being partially leached, gay-earth is still so nitrif- 
erous, that Szab<5 says it is used in the saltpetre plantations. 
Those of Baron v. Vay, near Debreczin, consist of about a 
thousand pyramids of nitre-bearing soil, each about twelve feet 
long, three to four feet wide, and six to eight feet high, and 
composed two-thirds leached gay-earth and one-third ashes. 
The surface of the pyramids is scraped off three or four times a 
year. So imperfect is the process there pursued, that only 
fifteen tons of saltpetre are annually produced from such an ex¬ 
tensive plantation. 

Nitre-beds are likewise formed in some grottoes hollowed out 
of the chalk rocks on the banks of the Seine, near Roche-Guyon, 
&c., in France. The grottoes are employed as cellars, stables, 
and even as dwellings; and nitre forms around their mouths ex¬ 
posed to the south, or at no great depth. The process is some¬ 
what neater than the purely human production of gay-earth in 
Hungary. 

A still more artificial process is resorted to in the old stone- 
quarry of Longpont, France, on the bottom of which are put 
alternate layers of earth and manure, each four inches thick, 
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until the whole bed attains some three or four feet thicl 
The runnings from the stables are allowed to flow to thi 
which, with the natural moisture of the quarry, is suffici 
insure the requisite chemical action. In the course of a c 
of years the whole has rotted into an earthy residue, wh 
then transferred to the entrance of the quarry, where, 
often stirred, it forms nitre in two years more. The mani 
twenty-five cows, asses, and mules yields about half a t 
saltpetre. A query is worth inserting here: whether the m 
spread on the fields would not yield a more valuable cr 
wheat? 

The process followed in Switzerland is somewhat analog< 
the last. Stalls for animals, built on the mountain-slopes 
horizontal board flooring, have necessarily a vacant 
beneath them. This space is dug out to a few feet depth, 
being filled with a porous earth, absorbs and retains the 
falling through the floor. Nitre is generated; and, what i 
more singular, it is most abundant with a northern exp< 
The yield of a medium stable in three or four years is al 
half ton; although a small amount may be annually extr 
by lixiviating the earth. 

The Swiss as well as the Swedish processes show that 
petre may be generated, in available although meagre 
tities, even in a cold climate. The peasantry in Sweden 
revenue-tax in the form of saltpetre, which they make 
selves. Animal and vegetable refuse matters, leached i 
porous earth, &c. are heaped on a floor under cover, and w« 
with urine from time to time. The heap is made, and 
loose and porous for the admission of air by being stirred 
weekly in summer, and monthly in winter; and in the c 
of two or three years nitre is obtained from it. 

In the saltpetre plantations, properly so called, the pi 
adopted is similar to that of Longpont, and is the result oi 
turies of practice, and of more recent investigation subsequ* 
the commencement of the French Revolution. There are tw 
cessive steps in the process: first, the reduction of manure 
earthy residue, and then the generation of nitres in the latter 
kinds of vegetable matter, rich in nitrogen, are spread upon a 
of earth, and over them a layer of animal matters, muscle, i 
dung, skins, street-mud, &c., until a thickness of several f 
attained, when the whole is covered by a layer of earth, 
heaps are slightly moistened from time to time by urine, fi 
water, &c., and left to putrefy until the whole mass rots 
smaller heap of earthy mould. This is the first step, or { 
ration of the earth. The second, or nitrogenic step, consi 
mixing the mould and its over- and underlying earth wil 
mortar, calcareous marl, ashes, &c., and exposing the mix 
in flattened pyramids of several feet height, to the conj 
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action of air and moisture. As the generation of nitrates pro¬ 
gresses, no crude animal or vegetable matters are added, as they 
tend to destroy more or less of the nitre already formed. The 
nitrous efflorescence gradually collecting on the outer surface of 
the pyramids is scraped off to the depth of two or three inches 
several times a year. The scrapings, kept under cover, are often 
turned over ana moistened with water, to increase the yield of 
nitre, and finally lixiviated. 

Lastly, let us notice the Prussian method, which appears to 
be the most economical and effective of those contrived by art. 
The rotted organic matters or prepared earth, as above described, 
are built up into walls, with one side, opposed to the wind, per¬ 
pendicular, and the other terraced into steps or ledges. The 
ledges, being watered, are made to serve as gutters to convey 
the excess of water to wells, whence it is again drawn up for use. 
From the upright form and porosity of the walls, the air pene¬ 
trates readily into the interior, and, conjoined with the moisture 
supplied, exerts its influence in generating nitre. The vertical 
side of the wall being exposed to the wind, evaporation takes 
place on this side, leaving an efflorescence of nitre on it. In 
consequence of the evaporation, still more nitrous moisture is 
drawn to the side, so that the effect is the constant accumulation 
of nitre on the vertical surface of the wall. The outer layer is 
scraped off from time to time, and lixiviated, and fresh u pre¬ 
pared earth’* added in an equal layer on the rise of the steps. 
Hence the formation of nitre on the perpendicular face of the 
wall is unintermitting. A further point of economy is, that the 
nitrous earth is never exhausted by lixiviation; for it has been 
observed that such nitrous earth will generate nitre faster than 
that which has been “ leached to death.” After being almost 
exhausted, it is added to the freshly prepared earth, which is 
applied to renew and maintain the walls. 

We have thus passed in review most of the processes adopted 
for the extraction or generation of saltpetre, from those in 
which nature is allowed to operate unaided, to those which 
human ingenuity has devised, embracing those where art has 
improved a natural nitriferous locality. We have merely 
pointed out how nitrates are obtained, with little reference to the 
bases; whereas, in fact, in most cases, nitrates of calcium and 
magnesium are most abundantly produced. For the reasons 
pointed out in the introduction to this paper, all the nitrates 
must be brought into tho state of nitrate of potassium, the ex¬ 
traction of which next claims our attention. 
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THREE MONTHS AROUND CHARLESTON BAR; OR, THE G 
SIEGE AS WE SAW IT. 

No. III. 

BY ROBERT STEWART DAVIS. 

Wagner has repulsed a brave and desperate assault, a 
our unmilitary mind it appears as if the siege of Charlesto 
come to a sudden and unexpected issue. But Gillmore a 
another plan of operations. Orders are given for the li 
our batteries to be advanced, and additional ones to be 
A chevaux de frise in front and an abatis upon the rig! 
constructed, in order to protect our advance positior 
prevent the enemy successfully charging upon our works, 
will say nothing of the wires stretched along our front t 
prise a stumbling foe. 

Now for three or four monotonous weeks of battery-bui 
monitor-firing, rebel shelling, and thunder-storms. Ah ! t 
we have a serio-comic drama: it has no less a subject 
“ sutlers in the trenches.” Lieutenant-Colonel Hall, Pr< 
Marshal General, has been informed that the sutlers are 8 
condensed milk at two dollars and a half a can,—a prc 
nine hundred per cent.! The sutlers are summoned to 
quarters, plead guilty, and receive their sentence,—a da; 
night in our advance parallel, where the rebel fire is hottei 
be shot if they do not work, and the same treatment if 
run. 

“But, colonel,*’ says one of these worshippers of Man 
“we will be killed.** 

“ I can’t help that,” replies the colonel, his black 
twinkling as he looks upon them trembling with fear. 

Poor sutlers! the guard eagerly hurries them to the 
and we see them disappear in the distance where the rebel 
are dotting the heavens with white smoke-puffs. The so 
can now revenge themselves upon these men, who have 
failed to take advantage of their wants. 

“ It is a good joke. Hope a shell will hit every one of tl 
says a vindictive corporal at our elbow. The corporal’s p 
was not answered. 

Are these batteries being erected for the reduction of 
ner? No. Since Wagner has repelled two assaults, Gil 
determines to pass her by and pay his addresses to Sr 
And this is the first attempt in the history of warfare to r 
a fortification over two intermediate hostile ones. But Gil 
is a genius. He is not afraid to make the experiment 
institute a new era in the use of artillery by reducing with 
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cannon Sumter, some two miles distant from his batteries, Wag¬ 
ner and Gregg intervening. 

The batteries all bear upon the rear or gorge wall of Sumter, 
which is the weakest, being brick, and only five feet in thick¬ 
ness. The rebels, always vigilant and active, discover the 
object of these batteries, and immediately begin to strengthen 
this wall by erecting upon its exterior face a wall of sand-bags 
fifteen feet in thickness, and forty-five feet in height, which 
brings it within fifteen feet of the parapet. Against its interior 
face a similar wall is built: so that to Gillmore’s batteries will 
be presented a wall of sand and brick thirty-five feet in 
thickness. 

Not only do the rebels thus prepare Sumter against the 
threatened bombardment, but they fiercely shell our working- 
parties, day and night, to prevent, if possible, the erection of the 
hostile batteries. From Sumter, Johnson, Gregg, and Wagner 
—when the New Ironsides does not keep the latter silent— 
come the unwelcome shells, bursting well over the battery-lines. 
Owing, however, to the readiness with which our men “ cover,” 
—that is, protect themselves by jumping close behind the bat¬ 
teries* embankments,—the loss of life is small, averaging but 
two killed each day. 

Many ludicrous incidents occur while the batteries are being 
erected. Some men, more daring than cautious, will not take 
refuge when the guard on watch cries, “Cover!’* An Irishman, 
who thinks that no shell can hit him, stands still with his wheel¬ 
barrow full of dirt, and laughs at the men who are getting out 
of the way of a shell from Fort Johnson. But, greatly to his 
astonishment, a large fragment of this shell strikes his wheel¬ 
barrow, completely demolishing it. Shaking a handle of the 
barrow, shillelah-wise in the direction of the rebel fort, he 
exclaims,— 

“ Bad luck to yees, ye ill-mannered thaves! ye can’t do that 
same agin. If yees thinks ye can, I’ll bring a new whale- 
barry here, and resave the shot meself!” 

Another Irishman is seen to dodge his head very low every 
time he hears the report of a rebel gun. 

“Pat, why do you bow so low?” asks the officer of the 
trench. 

“Ye see,” says Pat, “ a man niver loses any thing by civility, 
’specially in the present situation!” 

In that swamp to the left of the Sumter batteries a pleasant 
Little surprise for Charleston is to be located,—a single-gun bat¬ 
tery, mounting a two-hundred-pound Parrott. Colonel Serrell, 
of the New York Engineers, has charge of its construction. 
But judge of his surprise when one of his lieutenants, whom he 
has ordered to take twenty men and enter this swamp, says that 
he “cannot do it; the mud is too deep.” Colonel Serrell orders 
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him to try it. He does so, and returns with his men cc 
with mud, and says,— 

“ Colonel, the mud is over my men’s heads. I can’t do 

The colonel insists, and tells him to make a requisite 
any thing which is necessary for the safe passage of the s^ 
The lieutenant makes his requisition on the spot, and in wi 
It reads as follows:— 

“ I want twenty men eighteen feet long, to cross a s 
fifteen feet deep.” 

Genius and labor overcome the difficulties of the underto 
Two miles and a half of bridges are built across this n 
leading to the position chosen for the battery; our men 
ten thousand sand-bags filled with sand more than two 
and bring over three hundred large logs and pieces of t 
more than ten miles, to make the battery. Its erection re< 
the work of one thousand men during seven nights, ai 
position is concealed from the rebels by having it covered 
daytime with brushwood. After breaking, by its great w 
several trucks, the monster gun is finally hauled up and j 
in position, and Charleston, four miles and a half away, 
dreams that the “ Swamp Angel” is looking into her st 
Greek-fire shells are in the magazine. 

To-day is the 16th of August, and the batteries fo 
reduction of Sumter are completed. They are all withii 
and two and a half miles of Sumter, and mount the P 
rifled one-hundred and two-hundred-pound guns, and one 
hundred-pound Parrott, beside two Whitworth,—in all, t 
seven guns. All this labor has been performed in one n 
and under a continual and heavy fire from the rebel for 
tions. Surely “ spades are trumps.” Gillmore holds 
hand, with some to spare. To-night the magazines will be : 
and to-Aiorrow,—ah! here is a Charleston “Mercury,” br 
in from the front; let us see what it says of the threatened 
bardment. Sumter will stand proof against our batt 
guns two miles distant cannot breach such a fortificati 
Sumter! Very well, Mr. Editor. But we are content 
events decide the question. Our major and minor premis 
already incontrovertible: we will give you the conclusi< 
morrow. 

I think Sumter never looked so grand and defiant ai 
evening. The report of her sunset gun was really spi 
We stand near a tent, in which a group of officers are try 
convert hard-bread and pork into luxuries. “ Sumter w 
knocked into a cocked hat,” says a voice. A cocked ha 
phrase in the siege-artillery drill which we never heard b 
In this tent, even if the luxuries have disappeared, we 
find a military dictionary. One more look at Sumter i 
glory:— 
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41 Sullen and strong, and thick and tall, 

Rises the bastion’s trebled wall; 

The fort is strong, and the wall is deep, 

And the weary sentry may never sleep; 

Over the parapet, heavy and dun, 

Peers the mouth of the barbate gun, 

While lightnings flash and tempests glow 
From the gloomier casemates down below. 

Strong is the work, and stout the wall; 

But before our Parrotts they must crumble and fall, 
Crumble ojvay to a heap of stones, 

Mingled with fragments of dead men’s bones, 

And red with blood that flowed as they fell, 

Their requiem sung by the howling shell.” 


The garrison of Sumter anticipate us with their morning 
salute; and, although the sun has but half risen from his ocean- 
bed, three flags—the old and new Confederate flags, and the 
State flag of South Carolina—defiantly float over the brown 
walls of the threatened fort. Around the parapet are hung 
cotton-bales, to protect the gunners of the barbette guns; ana 
the sand-bag wall looms up like a huge bomb-proof. 

The New Ironsides and the monitors—their decks covered 
with sand-bags, to protect them against plunging shots—are 
slowly moving up the channel. But before they are in position 
the land-batteries have opened upon Sumter, and the Parrott 
shells are imbedding and bursting themselves in that sand-bag 
wall with a fearful vengeance. Instantly the cannonade becomes 
general,—all the rebel fortifications pouring a concentric fire 
upon the batteries. Moultrie reserves her compliments for the 
iron-clads. Two monitors, with rifled guns, are moving up to 
engage Sumter; while the remaining four, together with the 
New Ironsides, have already opened upon Wagner. This, then, 
is the strategy of the day: the fleet is to bombard Wagner, and 
silence her if possible, in order that she may not fire upon the 
batteries while they are bombarding Sumter. The plan is par¬ 
tially successful; and while, therefore, the inmates of Wagner 
are driven into their bomb-proof for safety, they hear not only 
the thundering broadsides of the New Ironsides, the less frequent 
and deeper tones of the monitors’ fifteen-inch guns, and the 
distant reports of the gunboat fleet, but over their heads shriek 
the hostile shots from our batteries against Sumter, and the 
fierce-rushing replies of their own fortifications. Nor is this 
all; but shells bursting in, around, and over the fort render 
Wagner any thing but an agreeably located fortification. 

But look! what monitor is that which has passed far in 
idvance of the admiral’s pennant, and is now engaging Wagner 
it close quarters,—three hundred yards? It is the Catskill, 
jommanded by Captain George W. Rodgers. That is a bold 
novement, and reminds us of the brave attack upon Sumter, 
ast April, by Admiral Dupont. If there is any virtue in that 
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monitor, the grandson of Commodore Perry of Lake Eri 
the nephew of Commodore Perry of the Japan Expeditioi 
bring it out. 

What ? the signal of distress ! The Catskill is slowly re 
from action. We accompany a tug-boat which goes up to 
her. Alas! what a sad sight! The dead body of Ci 
Rodgers, reeking with life-blood yet warm, is passed out th 
the port-hole, and laid upon our deck, wrapped in the 1 
flag which but half an hour ago he so proudly carried wit 
from the flag-ship. A plunging shot fell upon the top < 
Catskill’s look-out, crushing it in, and instantly killing wi 
fragments of the broken roof Captain Rodgers and Payr 
Woodbury, who, together with the steersman and pilot, w 
the look-out at the time. Poor Rodgers! We bear him 
flag-ship. The sailors all loved him; and as the hard; 
look upon the bleeding corpse of him who but yesterday 
to them the church service, they brush away the honest 
and murmur, “Poor Captain George! he was a good man.’ 
was a good man,—ruling by love, protecting and respectii 
rights of the humblest man in the squadron; and, while a 
disciplinarian, he compelled obedience rather by kindness 
severity or harshness. Adding to these qualities his unda 
courage, skilled judgment, executive ability, and, more the 
his Christian virtues, what a character he possessed! Sun 
have lost the master-spirit of the squadron. 

The bombardment continues, and becomes more intense 
day advances. Sumter appears to be reserving her fii 
those two monitors which are lying as it were between Me 
and herself. But the monitors do not intend to go too 
there is wisdom in experience! Moultrie has opened 
them, and little spiteful Gregg tries in vain to gain notoric 
hitting a turret. How gallantly the New Ironsides poui 
heavy broadsides into Wagner! The entire monitor fleet c 
equal the intensity and execution of her fire. But Wag 
not altogether silenced. She has daring gunners, who, t 
advantage of the slightest lull in the bombardment, occasii 
send a shot at the iron-clads which makes the sand-bags fl ( 

Sumter has been acting to-day with a dignified reserv< 
the batteries have elicited from her but a few reciprocal j 
but the batteries have not for this reason been remiss in 
attentions. All day long shell after shell has been hurle 
that sand-bag wall; and now, as the setting sun falls athwj 
face, a large breach is disclosed, laying bare the bricl 
itself. We wonder what Colonel Alfred Rhett, the commai 
and his five hundred men of the First South Carolina Art 
think of the Yankees now? As the sunset gun closed the 
action, he probably muttered to himself, “ The sand-bag v 
a failure.” 
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Last night the batteries kept up a slow fire upon Sumter, in 
order that the garrison might not repair the damages of yester¬ 
day, and this morning we find the jagged breach still wide 
gaping. The bombardment of yesterday is resumed; and now 
it is not sand that flies from Sumter’s wall, but brickdust, in large 
towering clouds, proving that our shells are imbedding them¬ 
selves in the masonry. We have excellent gunners; but few 
of their shots miss the wall; and before long we shall see the 
results of such artillery handling. Ah! we are not mistaken. 
Here comes Colonel Turner, of the staff, who reports a small 
breach in the brick wall as the result of the day’s work by the 
batteries. This breach seals the fate of Sumter, growing wider 
and wider with each succeeding shot. 

What mean those steamers plying so industriously day and 
night between Charleston and Sumter? The rebels are remov¬ 
ing their powder to Charleston. They had at the commence¬ 
ment of the bombardment over one hundred and thirty thousand 
pounds of powder in a magazine near by the very wall we are 
bombarding. They removed this powder by night to the west 
magazine, and are now shipping it as fast as possible to Charles¬ 
ton. Until the most of this powder is removed, the fort is 
threatened with a terrible explosion. 

While the rebels are thus working day and night to clear their 
magazines, the bombardment by our batteries continues as 
steadily, and the breach in the wall has changed into the com¬ 
plete demolition of the wall itself. Under the fierce fire of our 
Parrotts, Sumter’s barbette guns have been dismounted and 
buried in the accumulating ruins, or toppled into the sea. To 
pur batteries she has not a gun remaining which can reply. 
Our shells burrow themselves in the massive ruins, and throw 
iloft huge columns of broken bricks and mortar. The w T alls 
ire literally ploughed through; casemates are filled with the 
shifting sand, and the regular outlines of the work have disap¬ 
peared with a dreadful swiftness. There are only two or three 
runs remaining in the casemates fronting Sullivan’s Island, 
vhich are not exposed directly to Gillmore’s fire. With these 
runs the garrison endeavor to wreak their vengeance upon the 
nonitors whenever they approach the fort on a reconnoissance 
>r otherwise. 

It is but seven days since our batteries opened upon Sumter, 
ind yet she is a perfect wreck, and useless as a fortification of 
>ffence to the rebels. Orders are issued for our batteries to 
jease firing upon the shapeless mass, save only at long intervals, 
o prevent the rebels from mounting guns in the ruins. Who 
vill now look at Sumter and not praise the genius of Gillmore, 
vhich has thus avenged the dastardly assault upon Major Ander- 
lon and his little half-starved garrison? This, then, is the 
esult of a week’s bombardment, with Parrott’s shells, at a 
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distance of two miles and over. The gorge-wall hag 
knocked into a mass of rubbish; the northeast and nor 
walls have been cut down and honey-combed; the cas< 
battered into heaps of brick and mortar; the east i 
scarred, pitted, and breached, and every available gun ha 
dismounted or rendered unserviceable. Yet over all thi 
the hated flag still floats, and is defiantly hoisted as often 
splendid artillerists shoot it down. 

What a sensation this destruction of Sumter will ex< 
Europe! John Bull will be amazed. “ England must b< 
neutral,” says Russell, as he wipes his spectacles of th 
which has been thrown into his eyes* by the rebel Masoi 
across the wide Atlantic come the echoes of distant Pa 
saying, “ A little more neutrality, Earl Russell.” A littl 
neutrality comes. Mason knocks in vain at the door 
Foreign Office; Russell is out. The great Virginian, in his 
spun, disappears from London, and hastens with his lean 
folio to Paris. The rams in the Mersey are also seize 
British neutrality develops itself as rapidly as our disc< 
in the science of artillery. 

It is glorious to see Sumter thus reduced,—without an 
or a port-hole or a parapet remaining to show her 
graceful outline and boasted strength. Yet beyond, unhi 
lies Charleston, filled with traitors, of whom Sumter is o 
inefficient ally. Could we but reach them and destroj 
assurance of safety! for, although Sumter is reduced 
console themselves with the thought that the Yankees ai 
off from their city. Beauregard struts up and down 
marquee, thus soliloquizing:—“ That detestable mudsill 
more, may reduce Sumter; but he has many other fortifh 
to overcome before he can reach this city, which I, Beaui 
am protecting by my mighty genius.” An officer enters, l 
a communication from Gillmore. Beauregard reads: 
demand for the surrender of Sumter and the remaining 
cations; if the demand is not complied with, the city 1 
shelled. Beauregard laughs; the officer is dismissed wil 
reply. “Shell Charleston! it is impossible.” 

“ The Swamp Angel” hears the traitor boasting of se 
and sends forth its dreadful warning that “nowhere ir 
United States are traitors safe from the avenging wrath 
Republic.” 

“ Flaunting, and boasting, and brisk, and gay, 

The streets of the city shine to-day. 

Forts without, our army within, 

To think of surrender were deadly sin; 

For the foe far over the wave abide, 

And no guns can reach o’er the flowing tide. 

They can’t? Through the air, with a rush and a yell, 
Come the screech and the roar of the howling shell; 
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And the populous city is still alive 

With the bees that are leaving the ancient hive; 

And the market-places are waste and bare, 

And the smoke hangs thick in the poisoned air; 

And the ruins alone shall remain to tell 

Where the hymn of destruction was sung by the shell.” 

Haying thrown a few shells into Charleston,—not very effect¬ 
ively, since the Greek fire has proved abortive, bursting the 
shell almost at the muzzle of the gun,—Gillmore turns his atten¬ 
tion to Wagner and Gregg. If he can gain possession of these 
forts, he will be in a position not only to shell Charleston more 
easily, but to perfectly blockade the harbor, and assist the iron¬ 
clads in any attempt which the admiral may make to reduce the 
remaining fortifications of the enemy. From Cumming’s Point 
to Charleston the distance is three and a half miles, and to 
Sullivan’s Island two and a half miles. With guns of a five- 
miles range it is evident that Gillmore’s batteries, if erected on 
Cumming’s Point, will have Charleston, its harbor and channel, 
completely under their control. 

If Wagner can be captured, Gregg will fall as a natural con- * 
sequence. A third assault will not be tried; but Gillmore, ever 
fertile in expedients, adopts another plan for wresting this 
stronghold from the enemy. The fort is to be taken by sapping. 
Day after day our patient boys creep up on hands and knees 
to their dangerous toil, with shovel and gun, rolling slowly 
in advance, for protection, the sap-roller,—a round wicker¬ 
work filled with sticks. Gradually approaching parallels are 
thrown up, and each succeeding day brings our engineers nearer 
to the fort. The rebels endeavor to shell the Yankee diggers 
out of these trenches; but all their shells, solid shot, grape, and 
canister cannot prevent Gillmore digging himself into Wagner. 
In two weeks from the time the first parallel was thrown up, our 
troops crown the counterscarp of Wagner, so that an assaulting 
force can easily leap from our trenches and rush into the fort 
without a serious loss of life. 

The distance from the first parallel to Wagner is six hundred 
yards; yet if these parallels were laid out in one straight line 
they would extend ten miles. Digging a ditch ten miles long 
under the heavy fire night and day of an enemy’s fortifications, 
the Yankees are “mudsills” indeed! And so Keitt, com¬ 
manding Wagner, thinks when he sees the spades of the Union 
troops safely working under the very guns of his fort. In the 
halls of our Congress, Keitt was a brave man, in words, and 
more than once has he spoken to his deluded followers, with 
tears in his eyes, of the last ditch in which he would die for the 
righteous cause of secession. But, as he sees Gillmore’s last 
ditch ready for him, he concludes to defer his burial. Accord¬ 
ingly, in the night he spikes the guns of Wagner and Gregg, 
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evacuates these forts, and sneaks away in the darknes: 
Charleston. 

While our troops are lying in the trenches, waiting for ( 
break and the order to assault, a deserter comes in with 
intelligence that the enemy has evacuated. With wild ch 
our boys leap upon the parapet, and the Stars and Stripes v 
in triumph over Wagner. Onward they rush, and Gregg 
flies the glorious colors. What shouts of victory go up f 
these two forts, and how its wild anthem sweeps down 
island as regiment after regiment passes on the glad tidii 
In one brief sentence are our feelings and thoughts embod 
it is the message sent by Lieutenant-Colonel Mann to Gen 
Gillmore, announcing the occupation of the strongholds 
“Wagner and Gregg are ours. My confidence in God 
General Gillmore is unshaken/' 

Thus the morning of the 7th of September places ( 
more in full possession of Morris Island. Upon Cummi 
Point he can now erect batteries which will shell Charles 
blockade the harbor, and assist in the reduction of the rem 
ing fortifications. And it is well to keep up a slow fire r 
Sumter; for, although she ceased on the 27th of August t 
considered an artillery post by the rebels, still the small garr 
remaining are trying to mount guns and build bomb-proofs 
traverses in the ruins. 

To-morrow our three-months ramble around Charleston 
is ended, and we shall step upon the deck of the homew 
bound “Arago,” with the conviction that we have seen 
most memorable siege of the war. But first we will mal 
parting call upon Gillmore and Dahlgren. In yonder tent, 
flag flying, we shall find the former, the grand original of 
siege. We pass the orderly, and are soon looking into 
black, restless eye of Gillmore. He is not very dcmonstra 
in his manners; and, as he is a man of business, you must 
expect an invitation to remain all night. Neither is he rapi 
conversation, but chooses his words, as he does positions 
batteries, with deliberation. He comprehends you, howe 
instantly; and if you are a deserter, giving information, 
questions are few but comprehensive; or, if you speak of 
present operations, you will gain no additional knowledge, 
inevitably conclude that he is a man of great shrewdness, 
an unbounded confidence in himself and his ability to exe 
his plans. This self-confidence, however, is far from pr 
neither does it manifest itself in a haughty demeanor. H 
now smoking a cigar, and, tipped leisurely back in his cl 
reads a novel. “That is 0001 ," you say. Yes, it is very 
for this climate, and especially so since his tent is pit< 
within range of the enemy’s guns. He has been up to 
front this morning, and, assuring himself by personal obsc 
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tion that every thing progresses well, he returns to his tent, 
issues orders, despatches members of his staff hither and thither, 
keeps himself posted in regard to every detail; and now he is 
taking a siesta. There is something truly chivalric about this 
man. He carries on a great siege as quietly as if he was only 
studying engineering; writes a scorching reply to Beauregard’s 
protest against the shelling of Charleston; shares the dangers 
of his men as if they were but the pastimes of a holiday; reads 
a novel in the midst of all the stirring scenes of war; and, as 
the enemy’s shells burst not many rods away, he coolly puffs his 
cigar as an indifferent welcome. 

Six strong men safely push the life-boat through the breakers, 
and pull us, with the long, steady stroke of man-of-war’s men, to 
the flag-ship. You seem surprised at the elegance with which it 
is furnished: yet, considering that it cost the Government many 
thousands of dollars, it should be an extra craft. On the port 
side, aft, is the admiral’s cabin; in the upper saloon are the 
accommodations for his staff. You think, perhaps, that an 
admiral is a large, burly-looking sailor, with eyes flashing con- 
tinua. broadsides of bottled wrath. Yet see what a quiet, affa¬ 
ble admiral rules the South Atlantic Squadron,—a spare-built 
man, with prominent forehead, and eyes more of a reflective 
than active cast. A calm theorist, you say, more at home in his 
library, devoted to the study of ordnance, than in the look-out 
of a monitor. But we will not judge him harshly; for he may 
yet develop as many virtues of the monitors as Dupont did 
defects. ______ 


Six months have passed, and the siege of Charleston has failed 
to result in the capture of the city. Sumter has been unsuccess¬ 
fully assaulted, and her ruiqs made doubly dismal; Moultrie has 
been bombarded; the guns of Wagner and Gregg have been 
turned upon the city; additional batteries have poured, day after 
day, shells into Charleston; the obstructions in the channel have 
been partly washed away; the “New Ironsides” has withstood 
a rebel torpedo; the Weehawken has been lost, the Ilousatonic 
blown up; millions of money have been expended, reinforce¬ 
ments freely given; and yet Charleston is not ours: the rebel 
flag still floats over Sumter, defended by a corporal’s guard. 
Nor is this all: the rebels have erected additional fortifications 
in the harbor, which more than compensate for the reduction of 
Sumter, so that long since the Northern people have found that 
their hope of the capture of the city has been that hope “which 
deferred maketh the heart sick.” 

Yet this siege is far from being a failure; and this will more 
readily appear if we consider what it was intended at the o-.tset 
of the expedition that each arm of the service—the army and 
navy—should accomplish. After Dupont’s attack upon Surntgr 
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it was thought that if Sumter were reduced the monitors coi 
then pass, without material injury, up the channel, and dicto 
the surrender of Charleston at the very wharves of the cii 
Accordingly, to General Gillmore was assigned the former ta* 
and to Admiral Dahlgren the latter. Have they performed tl 
service which they undertook? 

When General Hunter, who was succeeded in command 
Gillmore, asked the President why he had been thus supersede 
the President, in his dry way, replied, “Why, the fact of t 
matter is, general, Horace Greeley found me a general w 
could do the job better.” How far was the President corre< 
In two months from the time Gillmore assumed command, he h 
captured all of Morris Island, shelled Charleston, and reduc 
Sumter to a heap of ruins. And, although the reduction 
Sumter has evolved no new principle in the science of artillei 
since “the destruction of a masonry wall has always been i 
garded as a certain thing when it can be operated upon by a lai 
battery, at whatever distance the lattei* can throw its shot wi 
any accuracy,” still we must concede that Gillmore has astonish 
the world by the brilliancy of his movements, and fully es 
blished his reputation as the engineering genius of the w; 
There is often great genius in being able to do that which oth< 
have only thought could be done. 

Sumter was reduced, but the monitors failed to go up to t 
city. Was this failure because of the admiral’s lack of abil 
as a commander, or owing to the incapacity of the monitors ? 
is not probable that Dahlgren, if he was confident that the mo 
tors were equal to the task, would have allowed the precious til 
to slip by without at least one attempt to move up the chann 
On the contrary, we believe that he, like the gallant admi 
before him, was long before the reduction of Sumter con vine 
of the fact that the monitors are not impregnable, and least 
all able to steam unharmed by the remaining fortifications whi 
line the harbor. If it was impossible then for the monitors 
perform this feat, it is doubly so now, after a six-months furtl 
defence by the rebels, ana battery after battery similar 
Wagner grimly guards the channel. 

However much the monitors have failed to accomplish th 
allotted portion of the expedition, the success already achie\ 
by the siege should counterbalance our disappointment, f 
although Charleston has not yet been captured, still the mi 
object of the expedition has been nearly accomplished, name 
rendering the city of no further value to the rebels, both a 
port of entry and business centre. The iron-clads lying betw€ 
Sumter and Sullivan’s Island form an almost impregnable barr 
to blockade-runners; so that if any rebel craft runs perchai 
through the outer line of the blockade, she can hardly hope 
escape the iron-clads blockading the channel itself. 
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It would seem mockery to speak of business being carried on 
in a city which is bombarded day and night. And the rebels 
themselves confess that all business in Charleston, excepting that 
immediately connected with the defence of the city, is suspended, 
—the inhabitants amusing themselves by going “in range” and 
“out of range” of Gillmore’s shells. A Southern paper thus 
describes the present condition of the “cradle of secession:”— 

“ Here and there a pedestrian moves hurriedly along, and the 
rattle of a cart or dray is alone heard for a whole square. The 
blinds are closed; vases of rare exotics droop and wither on the 
lonely window-sill, because there is no tender hand to twine or 
nourish them. / The walk glistens with fragments of glass, rattled 
thither by the concussion of exploding shells; here a cornice is 
knocked off, there is a small round hole through the side of a 
building, beyond a house in ruins, and at remote intervals the 
earth is torn where a shell exploded, and looks like the work of 
a giant in search of some hidden treasure; and little tufts of bright- 
green grass are springing up along the pave, once vocal with the 
myriad tongues of busy trade.” 

The lessons to be learned from this siege of Charleston are 
many, and not the least are these. Sand forts are better for 
defence than masonry forts; for, while six weeks' bombardment 
did not reduce Wagner, seven days sufficed for Sumter, though 
twice as far distant from opposing batteries. An iron-clad frigate 
carrying guns in broadside, like the New Ironsides, is worth more 
in action with a hostile fortification than four monitors: this was 
demonstrated over and over again in the ease with which the 
New Ironsides always silenced Wagner, and the gallant manner 
in which she more recently silenced Moultrie, rescuing the Wee- 
hawken from a murderous fire by that fort, which five monitors 
together were unable to silence. Thus has the New Ironsides 
demonstrated that she is by far the most effective iron-clad which 
the war has yet produced. For harbor-dqfence the monitors are 
well adapted, and flanked by sand batteries like Wagner they 
would make any harbor impregnable; but they will never be able 
to equal in efficiency, much less in seaworthiness, such vessels as 
the New Ironsides. The day for single-gun batteries, whether 
on the sea or land, is past. 

Perhaps not the least important lesson which we derive from 
our Charleston experience is the following: that if we have an 
able and skilful general at the head of an expedition, we need 
not fear for the results. We have brave and noble soldiers: 
better men cannot be found in the combined armies of Europe. 
Our great need has been, and is, in this war, generals,—live 
generals; not generals to draw inkstand battles at cabinet-meet¬ 
ings, but generals of genius and strategy,—if their strategy only 
accomplishes something. If Horace Greeley should find another 
Gillmore, we hope he will lose no time in communicating his dis- 
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covery to the President, who—God bless him!—can appre 
any thing, from the hypocrisy of an office-seeker to the genii 
a Gillmore. But of Charleston:— 

“Traitorous and bloodthirsty, mad with wrath, 

Charleston stands in the nation’s path,— 

Stands and flaunts a bloody rag, 

Insulting the stars on the dear old flag. 

But Sumter is crumbled and ground away, 

And Wagner and Gregg are ours to-day; 

And over the water, on furious wings, 

The shell from the ‘Swamp Angel’ flies and sings: 

It sings of the death of the traitorous town, 

It sings of red-handed rebellion crushed down. 

Sharp are its cadences, harsh its song : 

It shrieks for the right, and it crushes the wrong; 

And never a blast shaking nethermost hell 

Cried vengeance and wrath like the song of the shell.” 


PRACTICAL CAMPAIGNING. 

No. II. 

Mathematics teach us that the shortest distance bet 
two points is a straight line; and, geographically speaking, ii 
wish to reach a point on the circumference of a circle opp 
to your own position, you should travel on the diameter, ri 
than on the circumference. But war is not among the < 
sciences, as many of those who have attempted to dabble 
will tell you. Nature and an active, enterprising foe may ] 
such obstacles in your way along the diameter that you 
after all, exemplify the old saying, that the longest way rou 
the shortest way home, and find it to your advantage, in m 
follow the arc of the circle, and thus, as is said to be the ca 
diplomacy, gain your object in a roundabout way, after fa 
in a direct. 

A general, in order to judge as to when he should prefe 
roundabout to the direct road, has many things to take into 
sideration. He should look to see whether on the direct 
there are many streams or ranges of mountains, on the banl 
which, or in the passes of which, his enemy may place hir 
with advantage to dispute his passage. He must considei 
character of the roads, and whether they are such as will ei 
him without difficulty to transport his artillery and suppliei 
railroads, whether they are liable to be suddenly broken by 
of the enemy, so as to deprive him of supplies. lie must, a 
all, consider the length of the road, and how many troops 
going to take to guard it from the incursions of the enem 
that he may run no risk of being deprived at the most cri 
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time of his provisions, forage, or ammunition. He must look to 
the character of the country through which he is to pass,—whether 
it is open or wooded, and whether roads are scarce, or intersect 
the country in every direction so as to enable a bold active enemy 
who knows the roads to traverse the country in all directions. 
For it must always be borne in mind that as you lengthen your 
line of communication and increase the distance to your supplies, 
the enemy is shortening his, and that whilst you are constantly 
offering him invitations to make raids in your rear, he is decreas¬ 
ing the chances of your being able to return the compliment. 

Of course, the same precautions must be taken in regard to the 
roundabout road; and it must possess great advantages over the 
direct to justify its being taken. Suppose, for instance, you find 
on this no difficult stream or ranges of mountains to pass,—that 
you find strong natural or artificial fortifications on the road, 
which you can make use of as safe bases of supplies, thus short¬ 
ening as it were your line of communication and protecting your 
rear. Suppose, above all, that by means of safe, secure water- 
transportation you can plant your troops and stores of every kind 
within a short distance of the point to be reached, without the 
possibility of your enemy preventing it. Suppose you have 
plenty of transporting vessels, and know that, as you advance 
up to the very point, these vessels can land food for your men, 
forage for your horses, and ammunition for your guns, almost in 
your very camps. With these advantages would, many people 
hesitate which of the two routes to choose? In addition to the 
advantages of the route, you compel your enemy to abandon his 
fortified position on the diameter, and fall back nearer to his 
base, thus compelling the abandonment of all the country in front 
of your own, and this without the loss of a single life. 

Let us apply these principles to the consideration of a cam¬ 
paign which has been made the subject of more discussion than 
any other since this war commenced. Cast your eye upon the 
map of Virginia, and recollect, as the different points are desig¬ 
nated, that we are speaking in a war, not in a mathematical, sense. 
Fredericksburg is the centre of our circle, Washington is our 
starting-point and base of supplies, and Richmond is the point 
to be reached. Do you see how, starting from W. and following 
the circumference of our constructive circle down the Potomac 
River and Chesapeake Bay by Fort Monroe, and up the James 
River to the very gates of Richmond, we have free open navi¬ 
gation for our supply-vessels ? Cast your eye along the dia¬ 
meter from W. through F. to R., and note the distance and the 
obstructions cast by nature alone in your way. There are no 
ranges of mountains, but rivers in abundance. If we overlook 
the Oecoquan, which lies nearer to Washington, the first in order 
and importance is the Rappahannock. JSecd we enumerate the 
difficulties of getting across that stream to a people who have 
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scarcely heard of any thing else for the past two years? Whe 
we succeed in passing that stream with our army, it will be tin 
enough to consider whether we are able to force the passage o 
several others, which lie between Fredericksburg and Richmon< 
and still leave troops enough behind us to protect our railroad c 
long wagon-trains to Acquia Creek, and whether, if we do succee< 
we shall have troops enough left to assault the strong fortifici 
tions which surround the city of Richmond. Then look at th 
country lying between the York and James Rivers, with a dee] 
wide river on each side to protect the flanks of your army, an 
a secure depot for your supplies in the strong fortress at 01 
Point, with but one stream to cross on the road to Richmon< 
Make your choice now without prejudice, and with sole regar 
to the principles we have laid down, and say whether Generj 
McClellan did not act the part of Columbus with the egg, whe 
he pointed out as practicable the route by which we came nearc 
reaching Richmond than we have on any other. Grant that 1 
committed military errors (from our experience, we have foun 
there are few generals who do not), but give him the credit of i 
least pointing out the right road to Richmond. 

There is one great advantage possessed by the enemy which 
almost entirely overlooked by our people in forming their opinio 
upon military operations, and that is, that they have interii 
lines of communication, whilst ours are of necessity exterior , an 
that the more we reduce the theatre of operations the great< 
does this advantage become. And yet when military men tal 
of the enemy’s “interior lines of communication,” they are tc 
apt to be accused of using professional twaddle, and twitted wil 
not gallantly moving against the enemy’s forces wherever foum 
and this, we are sorry to say, very often by people who ought 1 
know better. 

To demonstrate the advantages of these interior lines of cor 
munication, permit us to take an illustration from the insect work 
Most of our readers, no doubt, have seen a spider’s web, and a< 
mired the beautiful manner in which it is constructed. The ol 
ject of this web is to catch flies; and, if you have ever watche 
long enough, you doubtless have seen how it was done. Wh 
would not a square or round net-work, with the spider on or 
edge, do just as well as to have all the lines radiating from tl 
centre, where the maker sits watching for his prey? Our inse< 
understands strategy better than some larger animals. Let 
fly strike his web: how quickly he rushes out to him and ties hii 
wing and limb! But if, whilst so engaged, another fly beconn 
entangled on the opposite side, he leaves the first but partially s< 
cured, and rushes to the other, and so back and forth, until bot 
are secured. He has interior lines of communication , and knov 
how to use them to advantage. Just so in war. A nation po 
sessing roads intersecting its territory in every direction, whe 
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acting on the defensive against forces coming from without, throws 
an overpowering force against its enemy .at one point, partially 
stops or secures him there, and is enabled to do the same thing 
at several points in succession, whijst his enemy can concentrate 
to resist him only by going around on the exterior lines of com¬ 
munication. The spider has one great advantage over the human 
strategist. He has no newspapers to blazon forth to his enemy 
what his intentions are, or when he is going to move; and in this 
respect the rebel authorities are better off than we are, for their 
papers are either not allowed or do not permit themselves to give 
the information. Now decrease the size of your web: the field 
of operations is not so large, and, consequently, not so many flies 
are caught; but when they do strike the web they are sooner se¬ 
cured, for the spider’s interior lines have been shortened, and he 
has not so far to travel. 

The rebel spider, having partially secured our Potomac army 
at Harrison’s Landing by overwhelming numbers, commenced 
concentrating forces against the other fly, General Pope, who 
with his army was in the vicinity of Culpepper Court-House. 
Being, however, afraid to detach too largely from the Richmond 
army whilst the Army of the Potomac was still on the James 
River threatening his capital, the enemy found himself outnum¬ 
bered in his first encounter at the battle of Cedar Mountain, and 
was obliged to retire to wait for reinforcements expected from 
Richmond. But no sooner was our Potomac army ordered to 
leave the position in front of Richmond and reinforce Pope’s 
army by the exterior lines of communication , than the whole Rich¬ 
mond army was pushed up by the shorter route to join the army 
under Jackson in front of Pope. Of course the troops moving 
on the interior lines reached their point soonest, and, overwhelm¬ 
ing Pope by a series of brilliant manoeuvres, rather than by force 
of numbers, pushed him back to the fortifications of Washington 
before many of the troops belonging to the Army of the Potomac 
could reach him. 

Many persons who censured McClellan for not taking Rich¬ 
mond have thrown upon him also the blame of failing to reinforce 
Pope in time. Let us examine the question a little, and strive 
to arrive at a just conclusion on military principles and without 
regard to prejudices. 

Two armies, A and B, are facing each other in hostile attitude 
across the Rappahannock River, in front of Culpepper. Both 
have to look to the vicinity of Richmond for reinforcements. 
But B can get his along the short interior line, whilst A must 
use the exterior line and send his first down the James River, 
then up the Chesapeake and Potomac to Washington, and then 
out to join A on the Rappahannock. What is A to do? He 
knows, or ought to know, very well, that he cannot long maintain 
his position on the Rappahannock against the odds which his 
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enemy can hurl against him before he can possibly obtain assisl 
ance by the roundabout way his reinforcements have to trave 
Nine men out of ten will say, upon looking at the map, he shoul 
fall back , shorten the distance between himself and his reinforc< 
ments, lengthen the corresponding distance for the enemy, an 
form a junction of his forces before the enemy can attack hin 
If the Army of the Potomac was not, from neglect in its chief c 
any other cause, moving forward fast enough, how simple th 
remedy to work both ends of the line, and make A’s army mov 
backwards until the junction was effected ! 

It will very naturally be asked, Did no one think of this ver 
simple method of shortening the time required to effect a junctio 
between these two armies? Our answer is, that no one in ai 
thority seems to have thought of it, since it was not done. Br 
there was at least one man who did think of it, and urged it upo 
the commander of the Army of Virginia. That man was a brig? 
dier-general commanding a brigade in the Army of the Potoma< 
had been wounded in front of Richmond, and had just returne 
to his command in time to join in the retreat of Pope’s army an 
give this seasonable but ineffectual piece of advice. He is th 
same who subsequently distinguished himself at the battle o 
Gettysburg, where the triumphant advance of Lee’s invadin 
army was checked and driven from loyal soil, and who has mor 
recently demonstrated the soundness of his advice twelve month 
ago by a most masterly retreat over the very same ground passe 
over by our troops last year,—Major-General George G. Mead< 
at present the commander of the Army of the Potomac. 

[Note.— The opinion of our correspondent, who is a distinguished genera 
ana an eye-witness of what he describes, is given without comment: but oi 
readers are well aware that there are other and conflicting views rcspectin 
the route to Richmond and the campaign which he has used as an illustratioi 
—Ed.] 


AN INQUIRE INTO THE MILITARY RIGHTS AND DUTIES 0 
MEDICAL OFFICERS IN THE LAND FORCES. 

It is denied by no one that certain military rights an 
duties appertain to medical officers; but opinions as to thei 
limits embrace the utmost range. Some restrict them to th 
simple performance of that professional service expected o 
every physician in civil practice. Others claim for them all th 
military privileges enjoyed by line and other staff officers o 
similar grade. There has been little formal legislation on th 
subject. Individuals are required to judge of these matters 
and, naturally, their views are partial, from the influence o! 
interest and the want of clearly-defined points of departure 
There appears to be no meridian from which an authoritativ 
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reckoning can be made. This paper is an attempt to collect 
some of the facts belonging to the question, and to arrange them 
with a view to their practical bearing. 

The Mexican War was in progress before the medical men in 
the army could legally claim rank; and the enactment of 1847 
is too recent to entirely dispel the cloud that had obscured their 
official position. Prior to that period they were a distinct body, 
with remuneration varying with length of service, assimilated 
to that of certain line officers. Although they were styled 
“ officers” in laws, orders, and regulations, they lacked the 
technical right of command. Whether the omission, distinctly, 
to give them rank before the date above mentioned was inten¬ 
tional, it would now be difficult to tell. Nor is it necessary. It 
is only alluded to here to show one of the causes of doubt yet 
surrounding the subject. After leaving the defiles of a moun¬ 
tain, we often are long in its shadow; a stream does not lose its 
coldness immediately on escaping from the rocky basin of its 
birth: so the past of the medical corps influences its present 
status. 

Some line officers look jealously upon the assumption of 
authority by medical officers, as if it were presumption. A few 
medical officers, careless of what they consider non-essentials, 
are lukewarm. The people, with an excusable misapprehen¬ 
sion, view war and destruction as interchangeable terms, do not 
recognize as military any thing not immediately transmutable 
into gunpowder and steel, and, in looking at results, fail to 
include the machinery by which they are produced. Hence 
many very intelligent persons make a wide distinction between 
“surgeons” and “officers.” 

However unsettled their previous position was, it is worthy 
of notice that the determination of the point occurred not 
during peace, when it might be supposed some political effort 
had been made for the mere gratification of the ear in a title, 
but in the midst of the struggle of 1846-48, when it is to be 
presumed it arose from the military necessity of the occasion. 
Examination of the statute forbids gainsaying the fact of rank 
being granted by it. It only remains to determine the value of 
the rank and the duties attendant upon it. 

It may be said the normal condition of an army is war. It 
is, therefore, manifestly proper to consider this subject in the 
light of the camp-fires with which the land is blazing, and then 
deduce the condition of the peace establishment. 

They are very short-sighted who would deny, if they could, 
medical men the brotherhood of arms. It cannot require 
argument to show oneness of purpose and unity of action com¬ 
prise discipline, and that discipline is the secret of success. 
Esprit de corps in the abstract needs no eulogy to be appre¬ 
ciated by a soldier. That army which is the most machine-like 
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in its movements and enthusiastic in its cause, other th 
being equal, is the one that wins. Make every man in it a 
ticipant in its glory, and the glory won is multiplied, not divi 
Let the medical man understand that he is looked upon 
helping agent, and not a necessary evil, and to his professi 
zeal you add military pride. Napoleon doubled the efficienc 
his artillery by making the drivers soldiers; and those men, 
before would never stand fire, carried their pieces where it 
hottest. When they won it, Napoleon gave his surgeons 
cross of the Legion of Honor. Our Government can ap 
ciate the value of artillery properly served: it has not 
learned the second Napoleonic lesson. 

But many profess inability to see how it is possible for a “ i 
combatant” to be a military man. These mistake the ot 
of war. They forget that the army is the great conserv 
of peace. They look upon slaughter as the end, instead of 
of the means. Were devastation of life and property the s 
they might be right. If the army of the Republic were a 
lection of barbarians, it is conceivable the view our amiable 
zens have taken might be the correct one. But war is an ag 
It is carried on to terrify the enemy. When persuasion f 
force, acting through fear and constraint, is employed: men 
killed as a means, in no sense an end. Whatever increases 
efficiency—that is, the resisting and operating power—of the g 
agent of war, the army, is valuable, and should form an inte 
part of it. Its killing capacity is measured by the manm 
receives as well as administers blows; and the guardians oi 
physical health are no mean promoters of its efficiency, 
proportion to this value does the medical officer become liter 
incorporated into the army,—become flesh of its flesh. 

The phrase “non-combatant,” as applied to medical offic 
has occasioned much misunderstanding. It is relative, not 
solute. A medical officer is termed a “ non-combatant,” beca 
ordinarily, he is not engaged upon duty that is directly agg 
sive. The expression is convenient, but not truthful. It is fa 
presumable that a commissioned officer whose education 
been specially turned in that channel would be better quali 
for the evolution of troops than one, though many years 
senior, ■whose studies have not been directed to military c 
proper. Very wisely, therefore, medical officers are noi 
exercise control in martial operations over other officers, 
condition that finds the surgeon the sole officer present 1 
troops so rarely occurs in the field it is never considere( 
practice. Still, in such an event the control of the commi 
while it remained detaheed, would devolve on the med 
officer. It has occurred on our frontier posts, and is cont 
plated in Par. 13, Rev. Reg., as appears by a decision of 
Secretary of War, dated 7th April, 1859. 
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This dissociation of medical and “ military” officers in the 
popular mind is aggravated by the absence of personal danger 
which the non-combatism is supposed to induce. It is demon¬ 
strable that the higher in function the actor, the less does he 
become in person a manslayer. Because he may not lead eager 
troops on hostile batteries, he does not necessarily lose claim to 
the possession of courage, nor forfeit his position as a military 
man. Ordinarily, it is true, medical officers are not expected 
to be, nor are they, exposed upon the field of battle. As with 
the commanding general, they usually can render the most 
valuable service when not in physical danger from fire. But 
they are at any time liable to its fury, and not seldom operate 
under fire. 

But not only for professional service are they held liable. 
The record stands where staff-duty has been often and gal¬ 
lantly done on the field. Death-provoking Kearney more 
than once kept a medical officer hours carrying orders,—one 
may be sure, where the bullets whistled. The cavalry corps of 
the Potomac Army know one, at least, as fearless in the saddle 
as skilful with the knife. There are general officers who owe 
their stars to commingled “ combatant” and professional work. 
The monument of extra-professional heroism that has been 
exhibited will yet astonish the world. 

Engineers will say the performance of topographical duty 
under fire is more trying than leading a regiment. When, as 
sometimes occurs, medical officers are required to carry on 
their peculiar professional duties within the contested area, the 
highest kind of courage is evoked; and every field, if it could 
cry out, would testify to the silent bravery they have dis¬ 
played. There are few instances of more steady valor known 
than the bloody May battle showed in the hospital of the Chan¬ 
cellor House; and yet not one who reads this may have heard 
of it. Long-range conflict respects no persons, and non-resist¬ 
ing submission rises higher than the most ardent charge. The 
“ non-combatants” in this war have covered themselves with 
not relative, but absolute glory,—not the gilt of foolhardiness, 
but solid gold, won in the line of duty. 

The majority of medical officers are not, however, exposed 
upon the field. Should that militate against their position in 
the army? The physical exposure of person and disregard of 
danger do not constitute a soldier. Very many other officers 
smell no powder throughout a whole campaign,—some through¬ 
out a war. They do not thereby lose caste. Loyalty to 
truth, honor, and authority, the observance of discipline for 
its own sake, as well as for its results, the possession of that 
moral and physical courage that will carry a man who is right 
through deatn in any shape, but never near dishonor, are the 
essentials of a soldier; and whether he bears the sabre, or 
Vol. I.—31 
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unarmed aids the fallen, whether he leads men to battle by 
word of command, or inspires them to valor by his example 
coolness; wears he a red sash or a green one, he is equt 
worthy. 

“ Assimilated rank” is a phrase, in its application to 
medical department, as convenient as “ non-combatant,” 
much more untruthful. In some way it has been foisted u] 
the phraseology of the service; but there is certainly no warr 
for it in Regulations, and, it is believed, none in statute 
right. Like many other words of daily occurrence, wh 
double meaning is not perceived until critically analyzed, “rai 
is habitually used in two senses. In one, it implies comma] 
in the other, it is equivalent to grade. It is perfectly fami 
how two officers may be of the same grade but different rank 
how one may rank the other. The ninth Regulation is il 
trative. This use of “rank,” associating command with 
often supplants the other, meaning grade. A medical offi 
assimilates in grade with a line officer (and in this meaning 
use of the word is legitimate); but his rank, his power of c< 
mand by virtue of his commission, is intact (excepting wh 
modified by statute, which does not now enter the questi 
There the rank may be partial, but it is not assimilated), 
prosaic illustration is the steam-engine: it assimilates horses 
relation to the force therein resident, but equals them in 
power evoked. They hold like positions in the dynamic woi 
but are not identical. Exterior conditions may modify the 
of the power generated by the engine, as they do that belong 
to rank, without affecting the illustration. One may saj 
medical officer has the assimilated rank of major, and o 
mean he has that grade; but the looseness of language ' 
instantly confound the two. There is no misunderstand 
when a quartermaster is called captain: yet, excepting 
special assignment, he cannot exercise a captain’s comm; 
out of his own department. Why, then, should military wril 
persist, whenever speaking of medical officers, in coupling 
their titles “ the assimilated rank of”? An assistant adjuti 
general’s position may carry with it the rank, and so forth, c 
colonel of cavalry. The condition of the assistant surge 
general is defined by the same phraseology in the law: yet 
speaking of the latter personage, not one officer in ten but 
describe him as having “the assimilated rank of,” and, if qi 
tioned closely, will end in virtually denying him rank at all. 

But, after their military character is established, the quesl 
of rank is complicated and confused by the varieties of med 
officers. In the army, they form a staff department. In 
volunteer force, there are regimental officers, and a staff 
been added to that body. Outnumbering both of these, 
private physicians under contract, who, being employed as c 
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Hans, have no inherent rank, but act as assistant surgeons of the 
staff. A limited corps of inspectors head the roll. Naturally 
these different classes have different military duties, although 
their professional ones harmonize. 

The regimental officers are such literally./ They are so com¬ 
missioned, so mustered, and so discharged. The statute creating 
them not defining their position, it is determined by that occu¬ 
pied by staff surgeons of similar grade. The error regimental 
Burgeons fall into consists in assuming that their position is iden¬ 
tical, instead of corresponding, with majors in the line. They are 
surgeons and assistant surgeons, not majors and lieutenants. In 
the steam-engine of so many horse-power no one expects to find 
the horses. Those grades, because longer established, are taken 
as the standards of comparison. They overlook that proviso in 
the statute which forbids their exercising command in the line 
or other staff departments. Their “ combatant” colleagues 
equally err in ascribing to that clause a power privative of all 
command. “ In” is not “ over.” A surgeon may not command 
in a battalion when its officers are with it; but when, by com¬ 
petent authority, those officers report to him, they are under his 
control. 

Strangely enough, the duties of medical officers in the field 
are not clearly laid down in Regulations. Custom assigns some 
of them; and orders from time to time, varying in different 
armies, define others. The regimental hospital is, by common 
consent, the medical officer’s peculiar domain. But his power 
does not legally extend to that supremacy exercised once in 
the writer’s knowledge, where a surgeon successfully prohibited 
his colonel entering. The converse, where a colonel ordered 
every man in hospital to have roast chicken, is one of the points 
where custom would victoriously contest its legitimacy. A 
medical officer’s excuse from duty cannot be set aside, unless by 
the most arbitrary exercise of the commanding officer’s power,— 
an exercise attended with very serious risk. By virtue of 1284th 
Regulation, the power of actual command is vested in the sur¬ 
geon in such cases. A medical officer’s refusal to excuse a 
man, subjects the would-be patient to the full performance of 
his duty. When once upon the sick-list, the patient, whether 
officer or man, comes fully under the military control of the sur¬ 
geon, and can no more return himself to duty without his con¬ 
sent than he can place himself on the sick report originally. 
The control of sound enlisted men rightfully detailed to him 
also becomes vested in him as their temporary commanding 
officer. Properly exercised, there is no officer of a regiment, 
except the colonel, possessed of more potential authority than 
the surgeon. But a surgeon cannot, in his own name, detach an 
officer or man in his command to general hospital, unless acting 
by orders from higher authority. This is one of the most 
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common and serious misapprehensions. It was at one tim 
the present war no unusual thing to find officers hundred 
miles from their commands, with no other authority than a 
tificate of disability from a regimental surgeon. When dig 
tionary power has been given them, as is often done, mec 
officers may send their sick to hospitals away from camp, 
withstanding company officers* opposition. Out of this a 
the abuse just mentioned. Regimental assistant surgeons 
ordinarily, responsible only to the commanding officer and 
surgeon. 

A higher sphere of duty and responsibility rests upon n 
cal officers in charge of general hospitals,—a class of ins 
tions whose government more clearly develops the military 
racter and true value of the commissions of their command* 
Each general hospital is a military post, of which the surj 
in charge is the commanding officer. This has been practi< 
settled by repeated incidental orders and decisions from 
Adjutant-General’s Office. The surgeon in charge recj 
orders only from his superiors in his department and the < 
manding general. By some it has been maintained general 
pitals can present an analogous claim to that which arse 
make of reporting only to their own corps; and G. 0. 36, 
Department, A. G. 0., 1862, give some color to it. But nei 
custom nor other orders will warrant it as an abstract right 
does the interest of the service appear to demand it. Ther 
however, a very peculiar position occupied by these hospi 
which is difficult of demonstration as well as of apprehem 
and renders the proper discharge of all the functions of coi 
exceedingly delicate. They are military posts; but they 
more than ordinary posts: they sustain a double existence, 
is a doubtful point where the highest allegiance is due whei 
instructions of the Surgeon-General and the commanding gei 
conflict. The safest rule for the subordinate is to obey the 
order, if necessary, under protest. This does not, how< 
settle the vexed question of jurisdiction, which indeed r* 
involves the status of the general hospital than that of 
medical officer, whose position is only accidental and tempo] 
It is doubtful how far the discussion of the point in this ] 
would be of interest or of benefit, and it is certain it v 
extend this article to a very unreasonable length. The sur 
in charge exercises supreme military control over every pe 
and thing within the limits of the hospital territory. In i 
of the larger hospitals, this control is coextensive with a bri 
commander’s. The functions of his office embrace, in a ce: 
degree, those of every other staff department, in addition t 
professional duties and the requirements of command. 

Staff medical officers differ from regimental medical ofl 
chiefly in their not being an integral part of the commands 
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which they may serve, and in their liability for duty at any 
place. Acting assistant surgeons are liable, as staff officers, for 
service anywhere, and are chiefly, though not universally, em¬ 
ployed in strictly professional duty. To this position “ assimi¬ 
lated rank” properly belongs. 

But the most important, as well as indefinite, military duties 
—indefinite in designation and indefinite in multitude—are 
those of the medical director. This title should pertain to 
only the chief medical officer of an army corps or superior 
command. His functions, administrative and executive, are 
multiform. He is the executive officer for health of the com¬ 
manding general, and the head of the medical department as 
such,—the representative of the Surgeon-General. He is respon¬ 
sible to both the commander and the bureau for the sanitary 
condition of the army or department. As the general’s staff- 
officer, he is his adviser on all medical and hygienic affairs; he is 
supposed to be consulted concerning the physical condition of 
the troops, their liability to disease, and their probable endur¬ 
ance; he prepares details for medical officers, for the movement 
of invalids, and for the establishment of depots, or himself issues 
these orders by command of the general. In matters affecting 
his own department, however, in the promulgation of instruc¬ 
tions to medical officers, in the direction of professional concerns, 
and in the issue of a certain sort of orders, he acts by inherent 
authority. [“Inherent,” perhaps, should be rendered “derived 
from the Surgeon-General.” It is used here relatively, and in 
contradistinction to that originating from the general.] In other 
words, he fills a double capacity: he is a member of the gene¬ 
ral’s staff, and is a general staff officer. These functions do not 
conflict: they are correlative, not antagonistic. There can be 
no question that the army must be governed by one will. It is 
equally unquestionable, no one mind can be master of the entire 
situation. Different duties must devolve upon different agents, 
although it is perfectly practicable for all to be performed in 
subordination to one plan. The establishment of the various 
staff departments at once shows this necessity and illustrates its 
operation. An army or military department is an epitome of 
the whole. The chiefs of the various staff departments in it 
are the representatives of their own superiors. As the Surgeon- 
General may not direct any thing in opposition to the Secretary 
of War, so may not a department director oppose a department 
commander in the exercise of his command; but as the Surgeon- 
General is required to superintend the operation of the medical 
machinery of the army at large, so is the director required to 
regulate it in his army. There are matters which do not 
directly con.cern the general in command, although, by the mere 
fact of his being supreme, he might trouble himself with them. 
The director, therefore, issues the instructions in his own name. 
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His function is one of the most evident, as well as the m 
portant, flowing from the possession of rank and the ri 
command at all. It is eminently that “ command in h 
department,” which is so explicitly laid down in the statu 
which in theory is never denied by the most exclusive op 
of surgeons’ military position. A large portion of the j 
regulations affecting the medical department are taken i 
defining the duties of “ the senior medical officer of a h 
post, regiment, or detachment,” and explicitly state tha 
not the military commandant, but the medical officer—will 
his assistants to various duties. In the spirit of thes< 
lations, there can be little question of the right of i 
directors to determine these matters in their own depari 
It simply is a difference in degree, not kind, of authority 
senior medical officer with a regiment, a department, 
charge of the bureau at Washington occupy precisely am 
positions, differing only in degree proportionably to the n 
commands to which they are attached. 

The medical director possesses the additional funct 
being, as it were, the medical assistant adjutant-general 
department or other commander. But this additions 
does not rob him of any of his inherent rights. Beet 
may write some orders “by command,” it is not obligator 
him to issue all in the same form. If the power that h 
cises were of single, not double, origin, it must, in tl 
nature of the case, so appear in every official action. H 
sign no document in his own name: yet a very slight por 
a director’s work is that in which the general’s auth< 
used. This is not mere theory: it is living practice. I 
directors habitually arrange the internal affairs of their ( 
partments. Hence their distinct titles. As is very evider 
duties are not the same under all circumstances; those 
ing to an army in the field differing from those of a se< 
department. Medical officers are often, and non-commi 
officers almost universally, directed to report to them 
mention of the commanding general. This is the fi 
custom in the office of the adjutant-general of the army 
natural inference is, such officers are, as their orders say < 
face, for assignment by the medical director. 

All this does not imply antagonism to the military ar 
proper. The moment that authority asserts itself, it is si 
Neither does it involve confusion. Offices are erected 
the complication, but the despatch, of business. A divi 
labor insures accuracy, and experts are always to be pi 
to jacks-of-all-trades as laborers. This is no place to m 
argument for what is derisively known as “ red-tape,” b 
is really the basis of organization. It is only the app 
of the old rule of “ every thing in its own place,” and i 
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fcical advantages are seen when each staff department attends to 
its own business. When the interests of the service are kept in 
view, there need be little fear that this association of authority 
will degenerate into rivalry. 

These administrative duties sometimes assume very large pro¬ 
portions; and many thousand hospital-beds, in addition to small 
armies of officers and attendants, are under the control of 
department directors. The Surgeon-General, in time of peace, 
rarely or never transacted business equal in extent or import¬ 
ance with that now performed by each of half a dozen directors, 
•^—business not involving the' general’s fiat. The point then 
arises, must this all be performed in person ? Must every paper 
be signed by the director himself, or can he instruct a commis¬ 
sioned officer of his own department to write in his name? 
Must, particularly, the innumerable letters of instructions that 
have to be written be all signed by him individually? There 
was but one practice upon this point until within a very recent 
period. The various hospitals, regimental and general, are in 
possession of numerous documents that were written and signed 
“by order of the medical director,” and whoso validity was 
never questioned. It is not extravagant to assert that one-third 
of the business of the larger director’s offices was transacted in 
that mode. (As a matter of course, every paper that went to a 
higher authority required a personal signature.) The question, 
however, was raised, and a department commander, not now in 
service, decided,—“a staff officer cannot himself have a staff,” 
and that a medical director must sign all papers himself, acknow¬ 
ledging, at the same time, there were instances in which he 
could properly sign in his own name. This decision, confirmed 
by the then general-in-chief, has necessarily been obeyed, 
because so ordered. It is respectfully urged, however, that the 
views here advanced in no way interfere with the unity of the 
service; that they are warranted by analogy in the quarter¬ 
master’s department; that, carried out logically, the decision 
quoted involves the physical impossibility of such orders on the 
field being delivered in person; and that it utterly ignores the 
existence of staff departments as such. The practical effect is, 
that certain officers have necessarily been assigned as assistant 
medical directors, owing to the manual impossibility of one 
man discharging all the duties of a director as thus laid down; 
thereby introducing an additional element of authority, that 
complicates instead of simplifies. That the staff officer of a 
general should not have a staff, is very evident; but it is begging 
the question when it is decided therefore no paper can be signed 
by order of the medical director. 

The authority resident in a medical director is, like all other 
undefined power, liable to abuse. It is no unusual thing for 
officers, newly appointed and ignorant of their official duties, 
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innocently to arrogate to themselves that which is the prer 
tive of only a major-general. A director cannot in his 
name, for example, relieve a subordinate who has been assi^ 
by authority over which he himself has no control. The e 
is frequently made of attempting to detach regimental offic 
and others serving as such, simply by the director him 
Orders involving expense of transportation are rarely issue( 
the medical department. The approval of the medical dire 
does not per se compel action either in the case of issue 
requisitions on other departments, discharge from the servic< 
any other matter that may come before him where there ar 
other orders to cover it. There is no reason, however, why 1 
staff officers and all contract physicians should not be amen 
to his direct orders. 

This paper, content with rehearsing what actually exists, 
not attempted to assign reasons why medical officers sh 
possess the real rank they do; and it has been equally si 
regarding its increase and the benefits to the service therefi 
as a little foreign to its original design. But it cannot c 
without quoting the conviction of one of the older medical 
cers of the army, as expressed on his return from an ai 
campaign. On the necessity for “ united and harmonious ac 
between the field-officer and the surgeon,” he says, “ This 
be effected in no other way than by adopting the practic( 
admitting the chief medical officer of each separate army 
seat in the council of war. As a general rule, such offi 
would bring with them tried experience and extended 
varied information on many branches of knowledge to the b 
fit of the service. To give weight to his opinion, the c 
medical officer should have a higher rank than major, 
present status . . .;” and in support of his belief brings a 
ment. 

This inquiry is not to be read as an attempt to excuse 
deficiencies of those who u have not the energy or abilifr 
leave the regular army,”* or to obscure the professional vir 
of any who are now holding commissions “ from purely patr; 
motives;” nor is it to be misinterpreted as merging the 
vrorth of the department at large into a vain compound of “ 
and feathers.” It should be conceivable how professional 
military tastes may concur; and this is merely an investiga 
how far those medical gentlemen who prefer the associatioi 
arms to the fame and greed of civil life are entitled to the 
honors, as well as the surface-courtesy, of the camp, 
writer, while not wishing to substitute for absolute merit 
empty decoration of aiguillette and buttons, did not set ou 
discuss professional questions, nor to offer a lecture upon j 


* Vide p. 129, Service Magazine, 
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tical physic. There must be scientific groundwork to support 
the martial superstructure. Other staff corps acquire military 
honor in proportion to their intellectual attainments; while too 
often the sneer of “only a doctor” is the chilling reward to the 
well-meaning and hard-working medico-military officer. 


HOMES FOR DISCHARGED INVALID SOLDIERS. 

The question begins to press upon the minds of our country¬ 
men,—what provision is to be made for soldiers and sailors who 
have been disabled in the service of their county and have been 
honorably discharged from the public service? The subject, so 
far as soldiers are concerned, is the one of more immediate in¬ 
terest, since the number that already need homes provided by 
the national or State governments, or else by private munificence, 
is already becoming quite large. 

This is a theme that ought to interest conservatives and radi¬ 
cals, the patriot and the Christian, alike; for it is one that appeals 
to philanthropic, patriotic, and Christian feelings, that ought to 
occupy the bosoms of benevolent and manly citizens of our 
common country, of whatever religious denomination or political 
opinion. 

It is easy enough to see that the public generally have a duty 
to perform in reference to those who cannot support themselves, 
by reason of the wounds and diseases they have received while 
faithfully serving their country, and who have no friends either 
able or willing to give them the comforts of life. But it is a 
difficult question to know fully our duty towards these sufferers, 
and in what form we can best discharge that duty. Hie labor , 
hoc opus est . It may be said, “the General Government should 
provide for them, since they have been disabled in defending that 
government.” When the war is ended and peace smiles upon 
our distracted country, we may look in this direction for “ rest 
for the weary.” There are hundreds, however, that must have 
a resting-place now ; and the Government is too much in debt, 
and too busy with more vital and absorbing matters, to interest 
itself in philanthropic topics of this kind. It has sterner work to 
do, that occupies its whole attention. This duty may be urged upon 
the separate States, since these unfortunate men were engaged 
in defending their soil, as well as that of the nation. But they, 
too, are generally in debt, are engaged with the General Govern¬ 
ment to protect the common soil, as well as to defend their re¬ 
spective territories from the inroads of the invader. The work 
may be urged upon the United States Government in connection 
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with the separate States; but, for reasons already given, neitl 
can enter upon it at this time, and we fear the time is somew! 
distant when they, separately or unitedly, will perform this lal 
of love and of justice. 

For the present, then, the discharged invalid soldier and sai 
must depend upon private munificence, upon the aid of his frien 
upon that of towns, and such openings as he may find in 
old United States hospitals, such as the Marine Hospital 
Chelsea, and the Sailors’ Snug Harbor, of Quincy, in Massac 
setts. The sympathy now existing for those who have ser 
their country is greater than for any other class of sufferc 
Charitable societies that assist or instruct them take the pr€ 
dence of all others in the public estimation. The individual ! 
dier upon his crutches, and with his damaged appearance as 
calls upon the more favored for aid, makes a powerful appe 
and one with a full purse and stomach must steel his hearl 
resist the applicant,—though Paley has told us that charity 
stowed in this form is of the lowest kind. 

Towns approached by such invalids, especially if one of tl 
own veterans, will hardly send them to the almshouse, but 1 
either be tempted to give them substantial assistance or prov 
for them a suitable home. If the almshouse of each city i 
town was a suitable place for the persons under discussion, 
problem suggested in this article would be readily solved, sir 
as each town has such a house, the soldier belonging to e 
could there find a home. But those who have fought our bat! 
for us deserve better treatment than the common pauper. r . 
almshouse is too often a poor affair, unsuitable for any inva 
much less for one who has left his plough in the furrow, his ] 
upon the bench, the shuttle in the loom, the hammer upon 
anvil, while he hurried into the field of danger, feeling, with 
ancients, pulchrum est pro patria mori. Besides, the ordin 
inmates of such houses would have no sympathy for soldiers, i 
vice vena. They are distinct classes of unfortunates, that she 
have separate provision made for them. 

It is not to be expected that each town will provide a spe 
home for its own discharged soldiers; for in some cases there 
be none requiring such provision; in other instances, they 
be too few to warrant so great an expenditure; and then a t< 
will be unable to meet the expense that may as properly be 
sumed by more favored towns, that have been equally or no 
benefited by the sacrifices of the defenders of the country, 
homes are provided for a large number by each, and, perhaps, 
or two for each State, the provision will be more economics 
made, the soldiers will be happier, since in crowds they have 
in camp and upon the battle-field, and the services of pro 
physicians and chaplains can be the more readily secured 
their benefit. At the close of the war it may be expected 1 
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each State, with the aid of the General Government, may provide 
such a home or hospital, or do so in connection with large-hearted 
individuals who are ever ready to do good. 

But a few such homes should be opened at once in different 
portions of the United States for the hundreds of soldiers now 
needing them; and they must be established chiefly by private 
munificence and small annual subscriptions from many succorers 
of want. The Home for Discharged Soldiers in Boston was the 
result of a benevolent gush of feeling that existed in the commu¬ 
nity where it is situated, and is, probably, the first of the kind 
that this terrible civil strife has produced. As early as May, 
1862, a few discharged soldiers, “war-worn and weary,” home¬ 
less and friendless, were landed upon one of the wharves of 
Boston. Their forlorn condition attracted the attention of the 
benevolent and the humane, and temporary provision was made 
for them. Soon an association was formed, which immediately 
raised ten thousand dollars for a home, and thus secured an ap¬ 
propriation of an equal amount from the Treasury of the Com¬ 
monwealth of Massachusetts. The association obtained from the 
city of Boston the use of a handsome brick building, in the 
southern portion of the city, free of rent, and also an appropria¬ 
tion of two thousand dollars from its treasury to meet the current 
expenses of the home. At the present writing, about eighty in¬ 
valids find comfortable quarters beneath its roof; and the number 
sometimes accommodated has been more than a hundred. As 
early as April last, the whole number who had received the 
benefits of the institution was six hundred and twenty-eight. 
Of this number, fifteen had died, four hundred and eighty-three 
had left or been discharged, and twenty had re-enlisted in the 
army. Not only Massachusetts men have found food, shelter, 
and medicine in this hospital, but those from many of her sister 
States. 

As a temporary arrangement to afford comfort for veterans 
passing through the city and needing to halt in a quiet resting- 
place for a few days or weeks, and for others seeking a more 
constant abiding-place, this institution has met a public military 
want, and has afforded much comfort. But its friends hardly 
claim that in its present form it will be all that is required for 
the class benefited, during a generation. A larger building 
would probably be needed, and in the country, where it coula 
be easily reached from the city. The air and water of a large 
city is not the best for such invalids: they are exposed to too 
much noise and to too many temptations. And then they lack 
that pleasant rural scenery, and that occupation, both in-doors 
and out-of-doors, which can be more readily furnished in the 
country. As a matter of economy, too, such a home can be sus¬ 
tained in the country at far less expense. 

From the fact that this city home did not prove to be alto- 
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gether what was needed for the comfort and discipline of di 
charged soldiers, particularly those addicted to certain vices thi 
the temptations of a great city would rather keep alive and ii 
flame, another home was opened for this class of sufferers upc 
a farm—owned by the late John Quincy Adams at the time c 
his death, and now possessed by his children—in the town c 
Weston, a few miles from Boston. This institution was inai 
gurated in February last, under the leadership of a late offic( 
in the Army of the Potomac, in view of the sufferings of son 
of his own men whom he found exposed to the storms of heave 
and with no home or means. The farm was formerly owned l 
Governor Gill, of Massachusetts, and subsequently by Ward N 
cholas Boylston, who presented it to President Adams. It coi 
tains nearly four hundred acres, and is secured, for the benei 
of the soldiers, on a long lease. During the past year moi 
than fifty persons have enjoyed its benefits, and, though th« 
were generally invalids when they entered its doors, but a sing 
death has occurred. The situation is elevated, the farm is su 
rounded by good farmers, and by agreeable scenery that, tl 
inmates say, “reminds them of old Virginia.” The spot is 
very healthy one, and, being three miles from any railroad-static 
or village, is free from most city temptations and from too read 
access to the same. The place has patriotic and national assi 
ciations; the town is extremely healthy, and is easily and quick! 
reached from Boston; but, the house being old and too small, ar 
the farm being in an unproductive condition, the place has on! 
proved one that may be a stepping-stone to a better. 

So far as an experiment has been made upon this farm, it hi 
been pretty well proved, by observation and experience, that 
farm-home is the one for this class of men. The house shou! 
be large enough to accommodate from fifty to two hundred mei 
and the farm should be large and productive. If the men a: 
entirely supported by the institution, those who receive pensioi 
should give them to the directors of the home. And those ab 
to labor should be encouraged to do so, to make the place as fi 
as possible self-supporting, besides promoting their own heall 
and happiness. If the inmates have been brought up to trade 
shops may be opened, where they can labor a few hours each da 
for the same ends. There should be a chapel connected with tl 
home, for daily religious worship and for regular Sabbath service 
to be conducted by the chaplain or superintendent. Let the e 
tablishment contain a properly selected library and reading-roor 
to which may be added such musical instruments as can fir 
persons to use them. Let it not be remote from a city, nor t< 
near one; and, if in Massachusetts, it would be appropriate! 
established in such a town as Lexington or Concord, both beir 
battle-fields in our Seven Years’ War. Antietam, Getty sburj 
and other great battle-fields in the border States, would be n; 
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tural homes for those who had escaped death there, or who would 
ever find them interesting from their military associations. In 
such an establishment there should be strict discipline, and that, 
more or less, military. The inmates should not, ordinarily, be 
received except for a considerable length of time, nor should they 
leave for absence in the city, or elsewhere, except for reasons 
of urgent necessity. Their daily pastimes could be partly mili- 
tary exercises, mingled with those that prevail among those of 
a similar class in ordinary society. 

On this subject we may learn something from what has been 
done by the great warlike Powers of Europe for their veterans 
who have come home from many a battle-field and worn out in 
the service of their country. Chelsea Hospital (London), for 
maimed and superannuated soldiers, is supported by the British 
Government, and is similar in its origin and objects to the twin 
establishment at Greenwich for sailors. This hospital, partly 
built in the time of James I. by Dr. Sutcliffe, Dean of Exeter, 
was intended for a polemical school of divinity; but, this having 
proved a failure, the property came to the crown. It was granted 
by Charles II. in 1667 to the Royal Society, but reverted to the 
crown in 1682. An infirmary for old and wounded soldiers was 
commenced that year by Wren, and completed in the year 1690, 
at a cost of one hundred and fifty thousand pounds. It was 
built of brick, with stone quoins, having a front of seven hundred 
and ninety feet, and walks and gardens that cover upwards of 
forty acres. The main building forms three sides of a quad¬ 
rangle, in the centre of which stands a bronze statue of Charles 
II. The principal portion of the front of the building is devoted 
to a chapel, hall, &c., while the two remaining sides are occupied 
by pensioners, five hundred and thirty-eight in number, who are 
well clothed, lodged, and fed. The number of out-pensioners is 
fifty-nine thousand nine hundred and eighty-seven, who are scat¬ 
tered in all portions of the kingdom. In the immediate neigh¬ 
borhood of this hospital is the Royal Military Asylum, which 
was opened in 1803 to maintain the orphan children of soldiers. 

There is a similar institution in the city of Dublin, called the 
Royal Hospital for Decayed and Maimed Soldiers. It was first 
suggested by the Earl of Essex, when lord-lieutenant, and was 
carried into effect through the repeated applications of the Duke 
of Ormond to Charles II. The site chosen for it had been the 
ancient priory of Kilmainham, founded by Strongbow for the 
Knights-Templars. On the dissolution of the monasteries, it de¬ 
volved to the crown, and so continued until applied to its present 
use by Charles II. The building was completed in the year 1684, 
in accordance with a plan of Sir Christopher Wren. It is an 
oblong of three hundred and six by two hundred and eighty-eight 
feet, three sides of which contain dwelling-rooms connected by 
covered corridors. The fourth side contains the chapel,—a vene- 
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rable building of limited size,—the dining-hall,—in which the 
banners taken from the Spaniards at Gibraltar are suspended,— 
and the apartment of the master, who is always commander of the 
forces for the time. There are, also, several small offices, i 
garden, and an avenue bordered by rows of stately trees. 

In passing to another warlike nation of Europe, France, w< 
find three military hospitals in her capital, under the control of 
the staff of the garrison of that city. The Hotel des Invalides 
which has a world-wide reputation, is situated on the southeri 
side of the Seine, and was founded by Louis XIV. for old oi 
disabled soldiers and sailors. It has been enlarged until it covers 
sixteen acres of ground, enclosing fifteen courts, and accommo- 
dates five thousand inmates. The number of residents is ordi- 
narily from three thousand to four thousand. Attached to it if 
the church, with a beautiful double dome one hundred anc 
seventy-three feet high, and surmounted by a graceful lantern- 
globe and cross. The height to the top of the latter is three 
hundred and twenty-three feet. Beneath the dome is the torn! 
of the Emperor Napoleon I., which* is the most superb mauso¬ 
leum in the world. It was designed by Conti, and cost three 
hundred and sixty thousand pounds sterling. 

We thus see that two of the leading Christian nations of Eu¬ 
rope have made ample and humane provision for their disabled 
soldiers and sailors. At the proper time, the United States wil 
not be behind them in caring for the disabled veterans who have 
fought for the national defence upon a hundred battle-fields. Ir 
saying this, it is not necessary to suppose that this country will 
imitate the Old World in every respect as to the subject before us, 
anymore than it does in her system of agriculture and government 
The extent of our country and the genius of the people would 
lead them to open less magnificent establishments, and a largei 
number of them, for the accommodation of the class under con¬ 
sideration. And it must be considered that soldiers that would 
accept of such a home in Great Britain, and especially in France, 
would often prefer to support themselves, in this country. And, 
again, those that would gladly do something to aid in maintain¬ 
ing such an establishment in this country by their daily laborf 
would say, in France, “We have fought and bled for the Govern¬ 
ment, and we must receive an entire support from the same 
during our natural lives.” Those brave men who were led on tc 
battle and to so many victories under Napoleon I., so far fron 
feeling that they owe any thing more to the nation or that the) 
are degraded by being sustained at the public charge, are prouc 
of their position as dependants, and feel that they, while living 
in costly palaces, are hardly receiving what is due to them a« 
defenders of their country. 

The American soldier, on the contrary, has lived under dif¬ 
ferent institutions, and when discharged has a different prospeci 
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before him. Ho has been trained to feel his independence, and 
that he is not a man to be supported either by a charitable as¬ 
sociation or his Government. Hence the demand for soldiers* 
homes in this country will be far less than it would be in Eu¬ 
rope, the number discharged from military service being the same. 
With us, the invalid may seek temporary comforts in a home 
made ready for him; but, as he regains his health, he will long 
for the freedom of a home of his own; he will think of supporting 
himself, as previously, upon a farm, behind a counter, or in his 
workshop. He will think of the cheap and productive lands of 
the Western and particularly of the Southern country, which 
last he has lately viewed with his own eyes and whose climate 
is as attractive to him as its soil. Thus, with rare exceptions, 
in a country like this, the permanent inmates of homes for dis¬ 
charged soldiers and seamen will be fewer, other things being 
equal, than in any country in Europe; and, if they are under 
strict discipline and are required to labor as much as will pro¬ 
mote their health and happiness, neither individuals nor the Gov¬ 
ernment will be taxed to support any except those who are 
objects of charity and deserve well of their country. 


ORGANIZATION OF UNITED STATES ARTILLERY. 

BY GENERAL JOHN GIBBON, U. S. VOLS.* 

Perhaps no country in the history of the world ever entered 
upon a great war so badly furnished with artillery as the United 
States did three years ago. 

At the commencement of this war we had four regiments of 
so-called artillery. The officers, generally, were an intelligent, 
active class of men, and mostly graduates of the United States 
Military Academy. The men, as a class, were old, well-disci¬ 
plined soldiers, most of whom had never drilled with a piece of 
artillery, and knew of the existence of cannon only from seeing 
them at the posts where their companies were stationed. 

Each regiment of artillery was composed of twelve com¬ 
panies, two of which were authorized by law to be armed and 
equipped as light artillery. These eight companies (two from 
each regiment) were not always maintained as light artillery, 
—the matter being left to the discretion of the President; and 
it was not unfrequently the case that, for the sake of economy , 
several of these companies were broken up as artillery, and 
made to serve either as infantry or cavalry, thus destroying 
almost completely their efficiency as artillery. 


* An officer of U.S. Artillery, and author of the “Artillerist's Manual.”—E d. 
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All the other forty companies were nothing more nor 1 
than infantry, armed with the musket, and drilled and org; 
ized almost exclusively as foot-soldiers. Occasionally, wl 
not serving on the distant frontier, these foot-companies cauj 
sight of a big gun, and, if under a particularly active offi 
desirous of knowing something of his particular arm of servi 
were drilled now and then at the manual. This was, howev 
always made secondary to the infantry instruction; and Gove 
ment offered but few inducements to either officers or men 
make themselves acquainted with their own arm of service. 

The captains of the light batteries were selected by the ^ 
Department, and usually remained the permanent command 
of the batteries. The lieutenants—two first, one second, a 
sometimes a brevet second lieutenant—were detailed from 1 
other companies in the regiments, to serve for two years with 1 
batteries. With but two batteries in each regiment, and twen 
four first, twelve second, and sometimes a number of bre 
second lieutenants, it will readily be seen what a great numl 
of years must elapse before all the lieutenants could have 
opportunity of benefiting by service with the light batteri 
especially when several of these were at times dismounted a 
turned into infantry. When it is considered, also, that to b 
good artillerist a man must first become both a good infan 
and a good cavalry soldier, and the amount* of scientific kn< 
ledge he must acquire by hard study and practice, every one ^ 
perceive how inadequate must be instruction attained in the t 
years’ service in the batteries. 

There were ten regiments of infantry, of ten companies ea 
with a captain and two lieutenants apiece; in the artille 
only four regiments, each having two captains, fourteen first a 
two second lieutenants more than the infantry. The promot 
in the artillery was, consequently, much slow T er than in 
infantry, whilst the pay (except in the light batteries) was 
same. Fourteen and fifteen years frequently elapsed before 
artillery officer obtained his commission as captain. 

Repeated efforts were made by artillery officers to have th 
arm of service, put upon the proper footing and the officers a 
men instructed in the duties of artillerists. These efforts w 
unavailing, until a few years before the breaking out of 
rebellion, when a school of practice for artillery was organi: 
at Fortress Monroe. But even here it was deemed impractica 
to break loose from the infantry organization and drill, i 
attempts were made to create good artillerists whilst the n 
were still kept available as infantry soldiers. 

Of course, the result of such a system was, that the very £ 
emergency which arose for infantry soldiers this garrison ^ 
called upon to furnish them; and, as such emergencies were c 
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stantly arising, the school, in a few months, was practically 
abolished. 

In consequence of this long neglect of our artillery arm, the 
war broke out finding us sadly deficient in organization, all 
our men totally ignorant of the drill, and nearly all our officers 
with no experience as artillerists, and but little more than the 
foundation for making them. It was then, when too late, per¬ 
ceived that we needed a much larger artillery force, properly ^ 

so called; and an attempt was made to supply the deficiency 
by creating a regiment of light artillery, the officers for which 
were mostly selected from the old artillery regiments. Of 
course, many of the best were picked out, leaving the four old 
regiments still more inefficient. This new regiment was com¬ 
posed of twelve batteries, all organized on a plan similar to, 
but not identical with, the light batteries of the old regiments. 

Whilst this regiment was in process of formation, many of the 
oldest and most competent lieutenants obtained appointments in 
the staff, just then much increased by the necessities of service. 

This was also the case with many in the old regiments; and the 
vacancies in these, caused by the appointments to the new regi¬ 
ments, were filled by young men from civil life, necessarily 
ignorant not only of the military profession, but especially of 
the artillery arm. No examination was required to find out the 
fitness, moral or physical, of these new appointees. 

It was soon discovered that we should want more artillery; 
and not only were the foot-companies of the old regiments 
mounted and organized as light batteries, but volunteer bat¬ 
teries were hastily raised, equipped, and accepted into service. 

Every one now knows and acknowledges what a volunteer regi¬ 
ment of infantry or cavalry when it first enters the service is 
good for. But few will ever know, or can ever appreciate, the 
utter helplessness of a volunteer battery under the same cir¬ 
cumstances. Only those who have had charge of them, and 
have had to strain every nerve to get them into some sort of 
serviceable shape, can know the facts in regard to them. 

And now that these batteries have been three years in 
service, with every disposition on the part of most of them to 
learn, it makes an artillerist shudder to witness some of the 
scenes presented upon a field of battle and elsewhere; and the 
Governmental purse will groan at being called upon to foot 
enormous bills for material squandered without stint and with¬ 
out a thought. All this could have been remedied by a little 
forethought; and the evil can yet be repaired, to a certain 
extent, by instituting organization into this important branch 
of the service. 

For the want of a head and a proper system of organi¬ 
sation, the artillery arm was allowed to go to rack and ruin; 
and the only wonder is that our batteries, both regular and 
Vol. I.—-32 
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volunteer, should have been able to do as good service as 
have; and their service has been acknowledged, on all ha 
to have been most important, and, as a general thing, i 
creditable. There is no excuse for this want continuing 
longer; and the sooner it is supplied, the better it will be foi 
arm, the army, and the country. 

Our artillery force is, then, besides the numerous volun 
batteries and regiments serving in the field and on garrison d 
constituted as follows :— 

1. Four regiments of artillery, composed of forty-eight c 
panics, all or nearly all of which are mounted and equippe 
batteries, but only eight of w r hich are so by authority of 
and are, therefore, with additional duties and responsibili 
paid only the same pay as infantry,—a great injustice tow 
the officers and men of forty companies. 

2. One regiment of artillery, composed of twelve compai 
organized, equipped, and paid as light artillery, and wil 
somewhat different organization from the old regiments. 

Every one will acknowledge of what vast importance it i 
the success of any system to have one separate and dist 
head to direct and act as the executive to the whole. 
General, State, and City Governments are all formed upon 
principle. All important institutions and undertakings 
regulated by one controlling power, modified and regul 
according to circumstances, either by well-established law 
by advisory bodies. Nearly every department in our an 
is so regulated; and there are but few among even the i 
military who dispute the advantages of having one head to < 
of our armies, one to each of our corps, one to each divis 
&c., or who doubts that our armies are better fed, clothed, 
doctored when each of these operations is regulated and 
trolled by a distinct and responsible head, instead of ha 
them all jumbled together, with each portion to feed, clc 
and doctor itself, without regard to a controlling influence 
the whole. 

And yet the artillery arm, confessedly one of the first in 
portance, and held in most European armies as second onl 
the engineers, is in our army without a head. The neces 
for organization and a responsible head in this branch of 
service is demonstrated by the fact that, in all our ari 
serving in the field, chiefs of artillery have been appointe< 
govern and control that particular arm. But there is no g 
ral head for the whole; and until one is appointed we shall 1 
n$:uniformity, no system, and no well-organized artillery, 
perly so called. 

There are thousands of irregularities and defects which 
be rectified only by proceeding from one uniform, response 
instructed, and intelligent source. 
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The first step, then, towards the organization of our artillery 
force should be the appointment of a head or chief of the 
branch, whose duties would be similar to those of the Chief 
Engineer, Quartermaster-General, Commissary-General, &c. No 
new law is necessary, at least for the present. Our system of 
volunteer rank gives us the means of placing at the head of the 
Department of Artillery an officer with sufficient rank and influ¬ 
ence to do every thing that is required in the way of improving 
the arm, and preparing an efficient organization for the action 
of Congress. When the necessity for the organization was once 
made apparent, as it would be sure to be, there would be no 
trouble in obtaining the sanction of law. 

The first duty of the chief should be to reduce, as far as 
possibly could be done without violating law, the heterogeneous 
mass of our artillery to “one uniform system, with the most 
approved battery-organization as a unit; to break up com¬ 
pletely all regimental organization, it being now, so far as any 
practical good is concerned, entirely null; to use the field- 
officers of the different regiments, as far as practicable, and 
when they are not employed in more important duties, in 
inspecting and reporting upon the condition of the artillery 
throughout our whole army, recommending for discharge incom¬ 
petent and superfluous officers, and for promotion meritorious 
officers and enlisted men who have distinguished themselves for 
gallantry in the field. With such a system as this, many gross 
abuses under incompetent or criminal officers would be rectified, 
and justice would be done to many deserving of it, whose cases 
are now overlooked, in consequence of its not being the business 
of any particular person to look after them. 

The next step should be to require the chiefs of artillery of 
each army to organize the batteries in their armies in brigades 
of two and divisions of four batteries; the senior captain in the 
brigade to remain in command of his own battery, and the com¬ 
mander of a division to be a field or brevet field officer, if possi¬ 
ble; one, two, or three divisions to be attached to each army 
corps, under the command of a chief of artillery of the corps, 
w T ho should have the rank, or brevet rank, of lieutenant-colonel 
or colonel. In organizing these commands, strict care should 
be taken that the most competent officers be assigned to them, 
the mere question of rank being totally disregarded. This 
has to be done in the departments of the army when any im¬ 
portant service is to be rendered, as was the case in two or 
three instances at the battle of Gettysburg. 

To carry out this system, it will become necessary to issue 
brevet appointments to many of our artillery officers, in order 
that they shall have the proper rank and influence to command, 
and a corresponding pay. By a judicious selection, many able, 
efficient, and gallant artillery officers, who have distinguished 
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themselves on many battle-fields without ever receiving a 
proper recognition of their services, will receive appropri; 
rewards, and the Government be enabled to make use of th 
talent in more important positions than they have yet held, 
law was long ago passed by Congress, authorizing the c< 
ference of this brevet rank; and there is no class of officers 
the army whose services more entitle them to this recognition, 
to whom more injustice is done hy withholding it, than our ar 
levy officers . By calling on the army commanders for recc 
mendations for services in the field, the Chief of Artillery coi 
make such representations to the authorities in Washington 
would enable them to act understandingly in doing justice t 
large number of meritorious artillery officers, and bring ii 
- ■“ play a large amount of talent which is now, as it were, hid un< 
a bushel. 

The surplus brigades and divisions not attached to co: 
should be, as now, formed into artillery reserves, and transf 
of batteries, brigades, or divisions could be made from and 
these reserves as the interests of the service demanded. . 
returns of property, reports, &c. should be made through 
proper channels to the Chief of Artillery, who would thus 
enabled to systematize and regulate the whole artillery arm 
the service of the United States, and to hold to a strict 
countability every officer in it, that the supplies he recer 
were properly accounted for and expended,—a matter whi 
up to this time, has not been properly attended to. This p 
would give us one uniform system of artillery. The Chief 
Artillery should have it in his power to provide, on the recc 
mendation of artillery officers serving in the field, the k 
and calibre of the pieces to be used; thus avoiding the error 
introducing into the service, in the midst of a war or a ct 
paign, a great number of different kinds of pieces which hi 
not undergone the test of service, a matter which has been 
considerable detriment heretofore. 

The next step should be to introduce a strict system of exa: 
nation, not only for promotion to every grade, but for ev< 
new officer entering the corps. In these perilous war-tin 
when the Government should make use of all the best talen 
has in the country, it is criminal to allow any one to enter uj 
a duty which he is totally unfitted to perform: more especia 
is this the case in a corps like the artillery, in which so mi 
information of a particular kind is needed before the individ 
can become competent. Neither is it right that an offi 
should remain in an important position, receiving all the adv 
tages of promotion, increased pay and command, if he 
failed to keep himself posted in his profession and thoroug 
informed in all matters relating to his particular arm. If < 
cers do become so negligent, they should be put aside, and mi 
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to give place to others with more energy and intelligence and of 
more distinguished service in the field. This is a matter which 
must be determined by a competent examining board, the mem¬ 
bers of which should be superior in rank to the officer exa¬ 
mined. The time for promoting officers from seniority alone is 
past; and it has been practically disregarded in this war, with 
the best results. This system of making promotion depend 
upon qualifications and distinguished services in the field, is 
the only one which will insure efficiency in the artillery arm 
and prevent officers from retrograding into indifference and 
incapacity. It is observed in many foreign armies, and has 
been long desired by officers of our own artillery. 

All this organization and system can be introduced into the 
service 7iow y and the country reap the benefits of it, without any 
legislation upon the subject,—a matter of great importance, 
since the plan can be at once put in operation, without waiting the 
slow action of Congress. When the system is once thoroughly 
in working order, it is confidently predicted that its good results 
will be so apparent, there will be no difficulty in obtaining the 
consent of Congress to such modification of the laws as will not 
only insure a more perfect working of the plan, but will give us 
the means of improving the plan itself as experience shall de¬ 
monstrate to be necessary and advisable. 

Of course, the moment this war ceases there will be a great 
reduction in our military establishment, and our artillery from 
some two hundred batteries will have to be reduced to as many 
guns, with probably a further reduction in case the prospect of 
a prolonged peace with the rest of the world is good. Unless 
the arm is well organized and systematized by some such process 
as that proposed, it is difficult to conceive how this reduction is 
to be made so as, by a judicious selection, to retain those portions 
which will be of the greatest benefit to the service and the coun¬ 
try. Under the system proposed, the selection, and, in fact, every 
action in regard to the artillery, would be comparatively easy, 
all the records and information on the subject being just where 
the selection would be made, in Washington. 

As soon as the system is in good working order and it has 
become apparent that no more improvements can be made with¬ 
out the assistance of further action by Congress, it should be the 
duty of the chief to prepare such bills, and urge upon Congress 
such modifications of the laws, as his experience in the position 
may have demonstrated to be necessary for the good of the 
service. 

If we might anticipate, the first should be a bill directing 
the formation of a corps of artillery out of the regiments and 
batteries now in service, under the direction of a Chief of 
Artillery, with the rank of brigadier-general. This corps 
should consist, for the present, of a certain number of batteries 
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or companies, all of the same organization, and that the c 
which experience up to the latest date has demonstrated 
be the best. We will assume that the batteries as now org* 
ized in the 5th Regiment of Artillery best meet the prese 
requirements of service. These, then, should be taken as t 
model, and all others brought up to that standard. Some 
these companies would be for service in the field as light bi 
teries, and some as heavy batteries in fortifications. With o 
present lack of information and want of organization, it is useh 
to pretend to say how many of each would be required. Besid 
which, the number, if designated far below that now actually 
service, would frighten our good, uncalculating people, who 
military matters have not been in the habit of looking very f 
ahead, and are now suffering the consequences of it. The nu: 
ber of each could, however, be advisedly fixed by a Chief of A 
tillery, who would have all the means at hand to determine t 
question. So, also, in regard to the number of field-officei 
colonels, lieutenant-colonels, and majors necessary to aid him 
commanding, inspecting, and regulating the corps. Our idea 
to procure all this information by first instituting a practic 
working system, showing what is necessary and what superfluoi 
and then fixing the strength of the corps at the lowest possit 
estimate consistent with the good of the service. We shou 
then call upon Congress to pass the requisite laws. 

This plan, we hold, is practical. It is one of the few that 
practical among the many that have been proposed; most « 
which require an attention and consideration from Congress whi 
it has not now the time or the inclination to give. 

One word in regard to two classes of officers whose servic 
during this war have been more eminent and less appreciati 
than those of any others. We refer to engineer and artille: 
officers. No one will dispute the importance of the offices, ft 
the pre-eminent manner in which these offices have been fille 
and yet the officers of those two arms, so intimately associate 
and in some foreign services combined into one, have receive 
it may be said, no promotion whatever, because, although son 
individual officers have received promotion, our engineer and a 
tillery officers, as a class, still occupy subordinate positions, 
which they are frequently called upon to decide questions r 
quiring the judgment, influence, and decision of generals. 
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GENERAL McCLELLAN’S CAMPAIGNS. 

Two large volumes, place before the public, General Mc¬ 
Clellan’s Report of the campaigns in which he has been engaged 
during the present war. One is an octavo of about two hundred 
and fifty pages, from the Government press, at Washington, and 
the other, a beautifully-printed volume of nearly five hundred 
pages, published, under the author’s own supervision, by Sheldon 
and Co., New York. Taken together, they furnish a full official 
history of the Army of the Potomac from its organization to the 
7th of November, 1862, of the campaign in West Virginia to 
July 22, 1861, and also of General McClellan’s administration 
while general-in-chief. We have read these Reports carefully, 
not once only, but twice, from beginning to end; for this was de¬ 
manded by the distinguished position of the author, by our desire 
to do him the most generous justice, and by the importance of 
the events described, which are prominent acts in the greatest 
drama in the world’s history. We have perused them, moreover, 
in the spirit best adapted to arrive at an impartial judgment. 

What admirer of General Jackson who has read Parton’s Life 
of the old hero, can ever forget the changing emotions with which 
he took up and laid down each of the three volumes of that charm¬ 
ing work? What rude shocks were suffered by his traditional 
faith in the first volume! How thoroughly did he become dis¬ 
enchanted before he reached the end of the second! And what 
an absolute revolution had been produced in all his ideas of that 
illustrious citizen and soldier by the time he arose from the 
perusal of the third! He saw the virtues with which his 
hereditary belief had invested Jackson stripped from the popular 
idol with an utterly remorseless hand; but he was more than 
compensated by the other and far higher qualities accorded to 
him by the very biographer who had disrobed him so ruthlessly 
at first. 

With changing impressions analogous to these will the intel¬ 
ligent and fair-minded admirers of General McClellan read his 
voluminous Report. A brief, rapid, and brilliant campaign in 
West Virginia carried this young officer at one bound to the chief 
command of all our armies. He was at once clothed by popular 
writers and orators with all the genius of the greatest soldier of 
the world. He was made a Napoleon and a Carnot without any 
agency of his own, and, we have no doubt, very much against his 
will. Almost like magic, the ravings of an infatuated hero- 
worship became the universal belief. Somewhat later, and before 
the opening of his first great campaign, this feeling was reduced 
within more rational limits; but the strongest faith in General 
McClellan, as the ablest leader for our greatest army in the field, 
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was still firmly rooted in the popular mind, and, to a considerab 
extent, the same opinion prevails to this day. But the though 
ful and candid reader of General McClellan’s Report of his fir 
campaign with the Army of the Potomac can scarcely fail to e: 
perience the sad conviction that, as the general actually cor 
manding our best and greatest army, he failed to prove his tit 
to at least one of the indispensable qualities of a great captai: 
The reader may give whatever weight his honest and enlightem 
judgment may dictate to the influence of adverse councils i 
Washington; he may make liberal allowance for uncontrollab 
circumstances and “accidents by flood” and in the field; yet 1 
will still be met by the unwelcome conclusion that, as the lead< 
in that campaign, General McClellan failed. 

But those who have his reputation at heart will not be withoi 
some compensations for this rude shock to their cherished belie 
They will find that the official documents presented in the Repo 
dissipate a great many of the allegations which form the stap 
of the demagogical outcry against him from the stump. 

They will better understand the embarrassments which bes 
him on all sides in the Peninsula; they will find him to be blam 
less concerning the disasters at Ball’s Bluff and at Harper 
Ferry; they will discover that he is not chargeable with tardine 
of movement against Lee in the Antietam campaign, and that 1 
did not move so as to uncover Washington; and, above all, the 
will see with pleasure that from the beginning to the end of h 
career as general-in-chief, he exhibited the highest talents f< 
military organization and administration , that his plans ar 
combinations for suppressing the rebellion were well conceive 
and matured, that many of the successful achievements by oi 
armies in 1862 were due to the effective execution of his pu 
poses by the generals to whom he had given precise instruction 
and that he above all others comprehended the magnitude of tl 
work undertaken by the country. 

Following these general expressions, we may proceed to s 
examination of some of the details of the Report. It is not tl 
purpose of this review, however, to go any further into particula: 
than may be necessary to the elucidation of what is alread 
stated. 

Both editions of the Report open with brief references to tl 
important, though now almost forgotten, campaign in West Vi 
ginia in the summer of 1861. The Sheldon edition, however, 
prefaced by an extended narrative of that campaign, which r 
vives the memory of the first bold movements of the enemy i 
seize the western division of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroai 
occupy Grafton, Parkersburg, and Wheeling, and gain the coi 
trol of the navigation of the Ohio River; and it evokes on< 
more our old-time interest in the successful affairs of Philipp 
Rich Mountain, Carrick’s Ford, Barboursville, &c., by which tl 
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rebels were driven from West Virginia and their bold enterprise 
defeated. 

Then comes the orderly division of the Report into these 
branches of its subject-matter: (1) the organization of the Army 
of the Potomac; (2) the military events connected with the de¬ 
fences of Washington from July, 1861, to March, 1862; and (3) 
the campaigns of the Peninsula and Antietam: each division 
being treated in clear and dispassionate style, with copious re¬ 
productions of the current official correspondence. The date of 
the Report is August 4,1863, exactly two years from the date of 
General McClellan’s w’ell-known “ Memorandum” to the Presi¬ 
dent, exactly one year from the day when he received the order 
terminating the Peninsular campaign, and nearly nine months 
from the day when he w T as relieved from the command of the 
Army of the Potomac. Of course, as it was written from one 
to two years after the events which it describes, it could scarcely 
escape some modifications to meet the criticisms in the mean 
time made upon those events. The Report is, therefore, to 
some extent controversial and vindicative. Concerning the 
organization of the Army of the Potomac, the subject of the 
first division of the Report, it is not necessary to make any 
observations, its excellence being generally admitted by capable 
military critics.* Nor shall we pause to examine the “military 
events connected with the defences of Washington;” for they 
appear to have been sufficient to deter the enemy from making 
any attack. But upon the u military events” immediately pre¬ 
ceding the Peninsular campaign, upon that campaign itself, and 
upon General McClellan’s administration of the duties of 
general-in-chief, we shall submit the views produced by a stu¬ 
dious perusal of the Report. 

To commence fairly, let us give General McClellan 8 own 
reasons for declining to attack the rebels at Manassas, in the 
fall, winter, and spring of 1861-2; for these same reasons are 


* For convenience of reference, we give the following table, showing the 
total and effective force of the troops in and near Washington, and guarding 
the approaches to that city, from October 15, 1861, to March 1, 1862. These 
figures include the troops in Maryland, Delaware, and the guards of the Upper 
and Lower Potomac, as well as the Army of the Potomac proper:— 



Pit ES EXT. 

Absent. 

Total Present 


For Duty. 

Sick. 

In Confine¬ 
ment. 

and Absent. 

October 16, 1861. 

December 1, 1861. 

January 1, 1862. 

February 1, 1862. 

March 1, 1862. 

133,201 

169,452 

191,480 

190,806 

193,142 

9,290 

15,102 

14,790 

14,363 

13,167 

1,156 

2,189 

2,260 

2,917 

2,108 

8,404 

11,470 

11,707 

14,110 

13,570 

152,051 

198,213 

219.707 

222.196 

2 21987 
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those given for the change of base to the Peninsula, a move: 
that involved the division of his army. It was his opii 
expressed to the Secretary of War in a letter written in Oct< 
1861, that the effective force necessary for an advance movei 
of the Army of the Potomac was 208,000 men and 488 gun 
be distributed as follows:— 


Column for active operations. 150,000 men, 400 gi: 

Garrison for Washington. 35,000 “ 40 

Guard for the Potomac to Harper's Ferry. 5,000 “ 12 

Guard for the Lower Potomac. 8,000 “ 24 

Garrison for Baltimore and Annapolis. 10,000 “ 12 


Total effective force required .. 208,000 men, 488 gi 


An effective force of this number required an aggregal 
240,000 men, in order to cover the reductions from sick 
absence, &c. This requisition was based on the informatio 
ceived from spies and prisoners that the rebels had “a 1 
on the Potomac not less than 150,000 strong, well drilled 
equipped, ably commanded, and strongly intrenched.” 
figures given in the note, at the foot of the preceding j 
show that the Army of the Potomac did not reach the nun 
required at any time prior to March, 1862. Here, then, we 
General McClellan’s explanation why no advance move 
was made during the fall of 1861. Proceeding with the ca 
General McClellan presents it, we now give his reasons 
not attacking the enemy's force in front of Washington, ii 
winter of 1861-2. In January, Mr. Stanton succeeded Gei 
Cameron as Secretary of War. General McClellan was 
then recovering from a severe illness. As soon as he was 
enough, he laid before the newly-appointed Secretary a 
for attacking Richmond by the Lower Chesapeake; which 
upon being developed to the President, was disapproved 
President substituting one of his own. This latter directe 
the disposable force of the Army of the Potomac to be 
ployed in seizing upon the Manassas Railroad southwest ol 
junction. The details were to be in the discretion of Ge 
McClellan, and the movement was to be made on or befor 
22d of February, this being the date indicated for a s 
taneous advance of all the armies of the United States. * ** 1 


* The following is a copy of the President’s order, referred to in the ti 
“[President's Special War Order, No. 1.] 

“ Executive Mansion, 

“ Washington, January 81, 1 

** Ordered, That all the disposable force of the Army of the Potomac 
providing safely for the defence of Washington, be formed into an expe 
for the immediate object of seizing and occupying a point upon the ra 
southwest ward of what is known as Manassas Junction, all details to 
the discretion of the commander-in-chief, and the expedition to move 
before the 22d day of February next. Abraham Lincoi 
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the receipt of the order for this movement, General McClellan 
asked the President if it was final, or whether he could have 
permission to state his objections to it in writing, and also the 
reasons why he preferred his own plan . Some discussion then 
ensued, the President conceding this much, that if General 
McClellan could give satisfactory answers to the following 
questions he would abandon his plan and adopt that of his 
General:— 

“ Does not your plan involve a greatly larger expenditure of 
time and money than mine?” 

“ Wherein is a victory more certain by your plan than 
mine ?” 

“ Wherein is a victory more valuable by your plan than 
mine?” 

“ Would it not be less valuable in this, that it would break 
no great line of the enemy’s communications, while mine 
would?” 

“ In case of disaster, would not a retreat be more difficult by 
your plan than mine?” 

McClellan’s objections to the President’s plan were numerous. 
It required a direct attack upon the intrenched positions at 
Centreville and Manassas, or a movement to turn one or both 
flanks, or a combination of the direct and flank attacks. In 
his judgment, his army was not strong enough to attack on both 
flanks, the attack on the left flank alone involved a long line of 
wagon-communication, and, besides, the enemy could collect all 
his force from the other flank to resist it. The question was thus 
reduced to the chances of an attack on the right flank across 
the Occoquan. The objections to this were: that the fords of 
the Occoquan were watched by the rebels; that concealed bat¬ 
teries were said to be placed on the heights in the rear of the 
fords; that it was also said that the rebels were intrenching a 
line of heights from Union Mills to Evansport; that Sprigg’s 
Ford was occupied by General Rhodes; that there were reasons 
for believing that Davis’s Ford was occupied \ that the enemy 
had the advantage of a strong line of defence, in a central posi¬ 
tion, with roads diverging in every direction, enabling him to 
remain on the defensive on one flank, while he concentrated 
every thing on the other for decisive action; that the roads 
were so bad that but slow progress could be made; that the 
attack would involve the error of dividing the army by a very 
difficult obstacle , and by a distance too great to enable the two 
parts to support each other; that the rebels could fall back and 
fight us again and again; that if they were not in condition to 
do that, but fell back to Richmond, the roads were too bad to 
follow them before they could concentrate and erect defensive 
works at that place; and, finally, that it was by no means 
certain that the enemy could be beaten at Manassas; while, by 
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the Chesapeake route, his defeat was certain by all the ch 
of war. 

On the other hand, it was claimed by General McC 
that the Chesapeake plan furnished the shortest possible 
route to Richmond; that the roads in that region are 
able at all seasons of the year; that the country was 
more favorable for offensive operations,—the woods beinj 
dense, &c.; that the flanks of the army would be cover< 
the water; that the fleet could be used; that the weathe: 
the state of the roads would probably delay the direct ] 
ment from Washington, with its great risks, far beyon< 
time required to complete the second; that the roads 
Washington had gone from bad to worse; and, finally, t 
victory by the Chesapeake route would give us the capita 
communications, and the supplies of the enemy; Norfolk 
fall; all Virginia would be in our power; and the enemy 1 
have to abandon North Carolina and Tennessee. 

After a consideration of General McClellan’s argumen 
President waived his preference for his own plan. 

The points above stated, as General McClellan’s reasor 
preferring his plan by the Chesapeake to that of the Pres 
for an attack on the enemy in front of Washington, shou 
fully impressed on the mind of the reader, as nearly ever 
of them will have an important bearing when we come 
examination of the Peninsular campaign. 

General McClellan’s first choice of a point of landing f< 
troops was Urbana, on the Lower Rappahannock, that 
being but one march from West Point, which subsequ 
became his base of supplies. If it should become unadv 
to land at Urbana, his next preference was Mobjack Bay, 
after that, Fortress Monroe. This last point was the 
finally chosen at the council of corps commanders held at 
fax on the 13th of March, 1862. The troops required 
estimated at from 110,000 to 140,000. 

Just here it should be stated that on the 9th of Marc! 
rebels evacuated their strong line at Manassas; that the j 
of the Potomac was then marched to that point; that a s 
reconnoissance was pushed out after the enemy as far a 
Rappahannock; that on the 29th of March our forces 
possession of all the country north of that river; and that 
sequently we held undisputed possession of some of the coi 
south of it, including Fredericksburg, which was not then 
fied. It is important to bear this in mind. 

Let us now proceed to give General McClellan’s explan 
of the causes of the delays and embarrassments which bese 
on the Peninsula, and which ultimately resulted in the ft 
of that grand campaign. The main body of the army 
moved back to Alexandria, for embarkation, on the 15t 
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March, Hamilton’s division embarked on the 17th, Fitz-John 
Porter’s on the 22d, the embarkation was completed by the 
31st, and General McClellan arrived at Fortress Monroe on the 
2d of April. The march against York town was commenced on 
the 4th, and on the 5th Heintzelman was in front of that place, 
and Keyes was brought to a halt unexpectedly before strong 
works of the enemy at Lee’s Mills, on the head-waters of the 
Warwick River, near Yorktown. The progress of each column 
had been slow, on account of rains, which made the roads 
almost impassable to infantry, and wholly impassable to artillery, 
ammunition, provision, and forage wagons. The works at Lee’s 
Mills were so strong as to be unapproachable and incapable of 
assault. Reconnoissances showed that the fords across the 
Warwick were destroyed by dams; that the dams were covered 
by formidable works; that they were unapproachable except 
through dense forests and deep swamps; and that Yorktown 
was strongly fortified, armed and garrisoned, and connected 
with the defences of the Warwick by forts and intrenchments. 
At this time General McClellan received the order of the Presi¬ 
dent detaching the corps of General McDowell from his com¬ 
mand, which prevented his contemplated turning of Yorktown 
by sending McDowell to West Point. This made it necessary 
to attack Yorktown in front. 

The difficulties now encountered were strongly set forth in a 
letter of General Keyes to Senator Harris, of New York, the 
object of the letter being to urge the employment of McDowell’s 
corps in the Peninsular campaign according to the original 
design, that course having become indispensable because the 
Yorktown defences, according to General Keyes, formed one 
of “ the strongest lines ever opposed to an invading army in 
any country,” because of the low, swampy, wooded ground and 
bad roads, and because no help could be expected from the 
navy, as at first intended. 

The preparations for a front attack on Yorktown occupied 
the time from the 5th of April until the 4th of May, on which 
day it was discovered that the rebels had abandoned their works 
during the preceding night. Then followed the pursuit; the 
battle at Williamsburg, where another difficult line of works was 
encountered, and carried; the repulse of the rebels, by Frank¬ 
lin’s corps, at West Point on the 7th, and the gradual approach 
to the Chickahominy, which was reached on the 20th of May. 

During the period from the 4th of May to the time of the 
arrival of head-quarters at the Chickahominy, there was a con¬ 
tinual flight of telegrams and despatches concerning the bad¬ 
ness of the roads, and the necessity for reinforcements. The 
Report of the commanding general is burdened with them. 
Batteries stuck fast in “the mud;” the roads, in “bad con¬ 
dition before,” became “almost impassable;” their “terrible 
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condition’' impeded every movement; they were “impossibl 
pass." Further on they were “so few and so narrow" 
scarcely any progress could be made. On the 15th and 
they were “so bad that the train of one division required th 
six hours to move five miles;" and on the 21st they were 
credibly bad," &c. All this, be it remembered, on the r 
which the commanding general selected because of the good 
of the roads “at all seasons of the year." He had evide 
been deceived in this respect. The call for reinforcements 
equally incessant and continuous, and these two subjects of 
respondence formed the staple of all explanations of delay i 
the right wing of the army was attacked by the rebels on 
26th of June. 

Thus far, we have stated General McClellan’s case subs 
tially as he presents it, though, of course, not so minutel; 
comprehensively. Let us now go back to the time when 
army was in front of Washington, to present what may be 
—and, indeed, must be said—on the other side. Ger 
McClellan’s whole policy regarding the advance of the A 
of the Potomac was founded upon the assumption that 
rebels in front of him, at Manassas and on the Potomac, i 
tered one hundred and fifty thousand men for action, and 
a line of works so strong as he considered theirs to be c 
not be carried while defended by such a force. This ca 
him to hold back until his own army should be increased to 
hundred and forty thousand, all told; so that he should 1 
two hundred and eight thousand effective men, and a mov 
column of one hundred and fifty thousand men, with four 1 
dred guns. This caused him also to resist the Preside 
order to turn the flank and rear of Manassas, and to adopt 
Chesapeake route, which involved the fatal course of divii 
the army. These two points—viz.: the over-estimate of 
enemy’s strength, and the consequent division of the arm 
were the pivots upon which the whole campaign turned, i 
its culmination in the brilliant but disastrous “ seven days’ 
fighting all day and retreating all night from Gaines’s Mi 
Harrison’s Bar. 

When we proceed to the examination of two points invol 
such grave consequences, we feel an instinctive confidence 
their determination was assured by thorough investigation 
far-reaching military forecast of all the consequences of su< 
course, and upon the most ample and unquestionable infoi 
tion. But we are met at the very threshold of the inquin 
overwhelming evidence to the contrary. The information u 
which those important conclusions were reached was furnis 
only by “ spies, prisoners, etc." “ Batteries are said tc 
placed on the heights in the rear [of the Occoquan], conce 
by the woods;" “ information has been received that the em 
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are intrenching a line of heights,” &c.; “ there are strong 
reasons for believing that Davis’s Ford is occupied,” &c. These 
and similar expressions are all the evidences visible in the Report. 
We hear of no strong reconnoissances to verify these vague “ they 
say”s of deserters and prisoners; no vigorous movements of cav¬ 
alry—“ the eye* of the army” and its general—to see for him¬ 
self whether there really were any batteries on the heights, con¬ 
cealed by the woods; no pushing out of heavy columns, to inter¬ 
fere with the intrenching operations alleged to be going forward 
at Union Mills and Evansport. These movements are what the 
very hornbooks of military science require in such cases; and 
they were especially safe and available in this instance, where 
the general who should have made them had an army of at least 
one hundred and fifty thousand effective men, with powerful 
intrenchments at his back if he wished to avoid the bringing on 
of a general battle. But no such enterprise was undertaken. 
On the contrary, the apocryphal reports of prisoners, spies, and 
deserters were so confidently received, and so readily believed, 
that the mind can scarcely resist the conviction that they were 
warmly welcomed as so many aids to enforce the foregone con¬ 
clusion, not to attack the enemy at Manassas. 

There is now scarcely any room for doubt that the enemy’s 
force in front of General McClellan in the winter of 1861- 
2 was enormously—fatally—overestimated. All the evidence, 
direct and indirect, positive and circumstantial, makes this con¬ 
clusion irresistible. In the first place, it is marvellous that the 
commanding general, or any one else, could have believed with 
such alacrity that the rebels—so inferior to the loyal people of 
the country in population, in manufactures, in wealth—in a word, 
in all the appliances necessary to the enlistment and equipment 
of large armies, could have concentrated one hundred and fifty 
thousand men in Virginia, while the National Government, with 
such swarms of volunteers, with all its teeming hives of manu¬ 
facturing industry alive with preparation, had such difficulty to 
concentrate, arm, and equip an equal number. This considera¬ 
tion alone should have stamped the stories of the spies, prisoners, 
and deserters with their true, or, more correctly, their false cha¬ 
racter. Again, the utter worthlessness of their information is 
shown by the fact that when they were making up their last 
batch of estimates (dated March 8, 1862) the rebels were then, 
and had been for six weeks previously, gradually withdrawing 
their whole artillery, stores, and forces from the lines of Centre- 
ville, ^Manassas, and Occoquan,—a fact of which these “ reliable 

f entlemen” either did not know or did not tell one syllable. 

'urther, the only detailed estimate of the chief of the secret- 
service corps, printed in the Report, gives the total force of the 
enemy on the whole line from Dumfries to the Shenandoah Val¬ 
ley at one hundred and fifteen thousand five hundred men, 
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instead of one hundred and fifty thousand, which was G 
McClellan’s estimate. These were distributed as follow 


Manassas, Centreville, Upper Occoquan, &c. 80,00( 

Dumfries, Lower Occoquan, &c. 18,(XK 

Leesburg, &c... 4,50( 

Shenandoah Valley. 13,00< 


Total. 115,50( 


Still further, those who visited the lines of the enemj 
their evacuation, and who conversed with the people in the i 
borhood, testify that the force at Centreville was not mort 
ten to twelve thousand, and that at Manassas and vicinity 
more than fifty thousand. Estimating those on the Lower 
quan and down the Potomac to Dumfries according to G< 
McClellan’s secret-service figures,—viz.: eighteen thousand, 
total rebel force in his front during the winter never exc 
eighty thousand men, all told. The figures given in the ret 
ports place it even less than this. 

We have dwelt at considerable length upon this error ol 
mating the enemy’s strength upon the faith of reports b 
soners, deserters, spies, and others, instead of ascertainir 
force by reconnoissance and actual contact, because it was 
It controlled General McClellan’s operations, it overrule 
order to attack the rebels before the 22d of February, 1862, 
would have demonstrated their weakness, and it led to th< 
sion of an army which was strong enough for all purposes 1 
it was divided, but was too weak for any purpose after tin 
blunder was committed. 

Now, as to the actual disintegration of the Army of tl 
tomac, several observations are to be made. We shall c 
ourselves to the most obvious. In the first place, Genera 
Clellan seems to have entertained different opinions of it hi 
accordingly as the matter helped or hurt his current 1 
While urging his objections to the President’s order to i 
the enemy on the flank of Manassas, he declared that he 
in that case have to “commit the error of dividing our arr 
a very difficult obstacle, and by a distance too great to c 
the two parts to support each other should either be attac 
&c. That very difficult obstacle was the small and fordable 
Occoquan, and the distance was but a few miles. But, 
advocating his own plan, he made nothing of the division o 
same army by a number of much larger rivers and by a dig 
of from one hundred to two hundred miles of hostile terr 
Again, General McClellan should have foreseen and should 
been warned by the uneasiness that was almost certain to p: 
in Washington by the prospect of taking away one hundrei 
fifty thousand men in one body from its defences. Wh 
such apprehension was reasonable or unreasonable, it s. 
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have been taken into the account of the chances of war, and the 
utmost weight should have been given to its interfering influences . 
Fears for the safety of Washington were certain to result from 
the departure of so large a portion of the army, and with good 
reason, too; for in spite of the presence of McDowell’s corps, 
retained in addition to the forces left by McClellan, Jackson 
marched, in the month of May, from Richmond to Harper’s 
Ferry with entire impunity, and returned to Richmond with but 
insignificant loss. 

Hence we trace the detachment of McDowell’s corps from the 
Peninsular campaign to General McClellan’s first great error of 
overrating the enemy’s strength at Manassas, and dividing his 
army to escape it. The absence of this corps from the first 
operations at West Point, which General McClellan so bitterly 
deplores, and all its following train of disasters, which the coun¬ 
try will forever lament, were the inevitable sequel of his own 
miscalculations. 

We might rest the argument of this rapid review just here; 
but there is still a great deal remaining that should be said. It 
will be remembered that one of the principal objections to an 
advance by way of Manassas was the vast strength of the rebel 
works covering all the approaches to that place. There is a 
great deal of conflicting testimony as to their actual strength, 
but we are inclined to the belief that they were quite formidable. 
But it should be remembered, also, that before a single regiment 
was embarked for the Peninsula that much-feared stronghold was 
abandoned by the enemy, and, long before the embarkation was 
completed, a portion of the Army of the Potomac held undisputed 
possession of the country clear down to Rappahannock Station. 
The great obstacle to an advance was removed; Johnston’s hun¬ 
dred and fifty thousand men, the fortified heights beyond the 
Occoquan, the obstructed fords, the concealed batteries in the 
woods, all the difficulties and risks of that formidable line, so 
minutely described in the letter to the President, had vanished, 
and yet the fatal determination to divide the army for an advance 
and surprise by another route, was still persistently carried out. 

At this time there was nothing to prevent our immediate 
seizure of Fredericksburg, to make it a base of supplies. The 
march from there to Richmond is but sixty miles, with a rail¬ 
road in the rear all the way; while that from Fortress Monroo 
is ninety, without a railroad, except for a fraction of the dis¬ 
tance. No fortified lines then obstructed the way by Fredericks¬ 
burg, while there were two strong series of works between Fort¬ 
ress Monroe and the Chickahominy. It is scarcely probable that 
the enemy could have made more resolute stands by that route 
than at Yorktown and Williamsburg. We are aware that it may 
be said that this movement would have left sixty miles of rail¬ 
road communication to be guarded; but it must also be borne in 
Vol. I.—33 
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mind that before the Army of the Potomac was divided 
were nearly two hundred thousand men to do that work, 
furnish the column for marching on to Richmond. But, 
this out of sight entirely, how humiliating is the confess! 
we are unable to protect sixty miles of railroad communi 
while our adversary maintained his army for months at ] 
Court-House and Manassas, by a line of railroad str< 
from one hundred and thirty-seven to one hundred an 
miles in his rear, and is now subsisting his army at G< 
ville, seventy-six miles from his great depot of supplies, 
things being equal, our preference would, for manifest { 
phical reasons, be in favor of the Peninsular route to 
mond; but if the statements made be correct, were “ all 
equal** at the moment of choice? 

In view of all the facts and circumstances on both si 
stated in the preceding pages, it is difficult to see h< 
reflecting and candid student of General McClellan’s 
can escape the conclusion, that he failed, as the activ 
manding general—as the leader in the field —of the firs 
paign of that great army which he organized so well, and 
entertained for him such unbounded confidence and < 
We have not considered*the Antietam campaign; for it 'i 
within the scope of this review. We have to say abou 
however, that he was then once more the active and s 
leader of the West Virginia campaign; that he rose aj 
the height of the great occasion; but that, after his vict 
the 17th of September, he lapsed once more into his more 
habit of waiting, during most precious hours, for reinforc 
and supplies, distrusting his own strength, and magnifyii 
of his adversary. It must be the verdict of history, i 
front of the enemy at Manassas, and during the campaign 
Peninsula, General McClellan exhibited a lack of enterp: 
the hopeful and determined spirit of the great general, < 
military vigor which presses the enemy to the wall, and < 
quick intuition which takes advantage of the opportunit: 
open by his antagonists. Aside from the numerical infc 
of Johnston at Manassas, there could have been no more 
able opportunity than the opening made by the repulse 
rebels at Fair Oaks; but he must wait for the large rei 
ments that he had called for, and that there was no grc 
believe would ever come. So, too, when Jackson was 
from Richmond on his raid down the Shenandoah i 
Banks. He was gone from the middle of May to tl 
week in Jun'e, with his whole corps,—fifteen brigade 
course leaving Lee and Richmond by that much the v 
Certainly, by all rules of military computation, that was 
equivalent for the absence of McDowell’s corps. But no 
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tage whatever resulted to the Army of the Potomac, because of 
the lack of quick determination in its general. As late as the 
20th of June, General McClellan was informed of men leaving 
Richmond to reinforce Jackson; but still he shrunk back under 
the influence of rumors of large reinforcements to Lee, brought 
in by deserters and spies, instead of pushing forward to see and 
feel the true state of the case for himself. Thus the glorious 
opportunities passed forever by. Nothing was ever to be done 
to-day, but always to-morrow,—a to-morrow that never came. 

In the opening passages of this review, after making the 
remark that General McClellan’s thoughtful champions, after 
reading -his Report, will find themselves disenchanted concern¬ 
ing many of the qualities of active leadership in the field with 
which their friendship had clothed that officer, it is further 
observed that his sincere admirers will not be without some 
compensation in the proof which that document affords that he 
possesses other and perhaps higher military attributes, about his 
title to which there has been much controversy and doubt. His 
letters to the President and the Secretary of War, and his 
instructions to the commanding generals of the several distant 
armies while he was general-in-chief, show that he had from the 
very start a masterly and statesmanlike comprehension of the 
military and political situation of the country. He seems to have 
grasped the subject in its greatest magnitude, and to have thought 
out to their logical conclusions all its most important details. 
His instructions to Burnside, relating to the Roanoke and New- 
bern expedition, and to Sherman, directing the reduction of Fort 
Pulaski, all of which were executed to the letter, are marvel¬ 
lous instances of military prevision. The directions sent to 
Halleck in Missouri, to Buell in Kentucky, and to Butler in 
Louisiana, though not so striking in the light of after-events, 
are still admirable for the mature consideration visible in every 
line. The capture of Roanoke, of Newbern, of Beaufort, of 
Fort Macon; the reduction of Fort Pulaski in preference to a 
fruitless attack on Savannah; the reduction of Forts Jackson 
and St. Philip; the capture of New Orleans; the advance to Ber¬ 
wick Bay and to Baton Rouge; the advance up the Mississippi; 
the movement down the Mississippi; the occupation of Nash¬ 
ville; the march to Knoxville, to cut the great Southwest rail¬ 
road, and relieve the Union people of East Tennessee; the use 
of gunboats on the Ohio and the Mississippi; the advance from 
Kansas, through the Indian Territory, to Northern Texas; the 
movement from California to rescue and preserve New Mexico; 
in a word, the grand programme for carrying on a war equal 
to the demands of the rebellion, as it has been since carried 
out everywhere except in Virginia , was sketched by General 
McClellan in his letters and despatches in the fall of 1861. 
What a broad and distinct difference between the McClellan 
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•who stood halting before Manassas, and who went lii 
along the Peninsula, and the McClellan who directed 
distant and extensive campaigns from the bureau of the £ 
in-chief,—between the McClellan of the council and the ] 
lan of the field! It is the difference between the ability 
and the capacity to execute,—between thought and actior 
can say that the translation from Washington to Yorktc 
not deprive the country of its most capable general-ir 
His plans and instructions, while he was the directing 
all our armies, should remain proud monuments to his i 
when his engineering at Yorktown, his bloody repulse 
rebels at Fair Oaks and Malvern, and his unpursued vi< 
Antietam, become dim in the remembrance of posterity. 


THE SYSTEM OF COMMUTATIONS IN THE ARM" 

There has been a good deal of discussion recentl 
alleged fraudulent conduct, o$ the part of officers in ou 
in drawing pay from the Government for servants whc 
did not actually employ; and much virtuous indignal 
been expended upon the supposed offenders. I think tl 
very general misunderstanding of the facts and merits 
matter, and that the public are not well informed as to 
in which officers in our army are compensated for their s 

It is a serious question with me, whether our whole sy 
commutations for rations, for servants, &c., is not a bad < 
whether the good of the service would not be better p 
by the payment to our officers of a fixed, invariable salar 
present plan is, 0 / course, in many respects very differei 
officer now draws, first, his pay proper, then commuta 
rations, then pay and commutation of rations and clotl 
his servant or servants, then, formerly, commutation of 
and, lastly, commutation of quarters and fuel; which la 
ever, coming from a different department, the Quartei 
General’s, was not mixed up with the general pay-; 
Before the war, all these commutations or allowances h 
to be looked upon as a regular part of an officer’s inco 
as his pay proper, and every officer considered he had a 
clear right to his pay and allowances under all circumstj 

Abuses of several kinds soon arose in the manner of 
these allowances, or at least customs contrary to the 
plan of our system, though not in violation of our rules 
understood and interpreted. When several horses were 
an officer, it became usual to keep but one or two, while 
commutation of forage for all. When several servants 
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lowed, the practice became general to keep but one or two, and 
charge for all allowed by regulations. Many officers would put 
fictitious names of servants on their pay-rolls; others, loath to 
do this, would insert the names of servants in the employ of their 
families at home,—which was perhaps legitimate enough. Several 
officers would sometimes keep but one servant, and all charge 
for him on their pay-rolls. The custom reached its furthest and 
most dangerous extent in the use of private soldiers as servants, 
as permitted to line officers by Regulations, while the name of 
a fictitious servant was placed upon the pay-rolls. This practico 
certainly seems culpable in its inception, and, I cannot but think, 
had a tendency to lower the moral tone of those who yielded to 
it. It had, however, become so universal, and was so openly 
avowed, that it was a fraud only in appearance, and much re¬ 
sembled one of those legal fictions formerly so common in Eng¬ 
land, and of which a few still obtain in Pennsylvania. 

It was the general feeling that, even with all allowances, the 
pay of our officers was very small. The departments and bureaus 
had got used to these fictions, things went on smoothly, and no 
one thought of making a change. 

The rebellion, however, broke out, and we found ourselves en¬ 
gaged in a war whose magnitude and requirements exceeded 
any thing we could have conceived a year before. The depart¬ 
ments and the army were necessarily filled with new men. 
Every thing had to be done on an incomparably greater scale 
than heretofore. These fictions, or abuses, naturally escaped 
notice for a while, among the infinite number of things to'be 
done and attended to for the organization of an army. Mean¬ 
while, officers from civil life, newly entering the service, under 
the instruction of officers of the old army, and by the advice of 
paymasters, made out their pay-rolls in the way above described; 
the paymasters continued to pay on rolls so made out, as they 
had been accustomed to do; and these abuses, such as they were, 
spread through the volunteer forces. Many officers were shocked 
at these customs at first; most soon became reconciled to them 
as explained; a few, more scrupulous, held aloof. But a change 
soon took place at Washington; the nation had "become alarmed 
at the vast expenditure required for the army; from every 
quarter came up the cry for retrenchment. The idea of vast 
frauds on the Government had obtained general credence, and a 
thousand eyes were strained to detect them. 

Some one at last hit upon this abuse, this unwritten custom, 
which had' grown up as to officers' allowances. A universal 
outcry arose at so stupendous a fraud, and the press loudly called 
for examples to be made of the offenders. 

Fortunately, the War Department was wise enough not to be 
governed by this clamor, and refused to dismiss with disgrace so 
many meritorious officers and deprive the country of services 
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which it could not afford to lose. The department, howe 
itself in earnest to remedy these evils, such as they wer< 
matter of forage was speedily set right by abolishing comn 
of forage altogether, allowing officers to draw forage only 
horses they had actually in use, and absolutely forbidd 
sale of forage when drawn. The diminution this wou 
made in many officers’ income was little felt, since the pr 
of the officers of the regular army had become so rapid tl 
of them were already in enjoyment of largely-increased 
The matter of servants* pay has proved more difficult of 
tion, and, as far as I know, remains still unsettled. Grej 
has been made during the past year—and with some suc< 
do away with the employment of soldiers as officers* sc 
but in other respects this abuse, or fiction, still holds its 
Most officers still keep but one servant and charge for i 
as Regulations allow them. It is still usual for several ol 
keep one servant and for each to charge for him in 1; 
account, sometimes making slight differences in the nano 
for variety than deception. Thus, if a servant’s name b 
Caesar Jones, he may make his appearance in different p 
as Julius Caesar, Julius Jones, and Caesar Jones. 

There can, however, I think, be no doubt that these 
of fictitious servants, &c., although perfectly understood, 
at by the War Department, and amounting to a legal ficl 
in themselves evils, apart from their liability to miscons 
by all not familiar with their history. It is an evil that a 
should certify what he knows to be false, even if he d 
deceive and has no intention to do so. It has a tenden 
ticularly with men imperfectly educated, of good purpo 
without rooted principle, to unsettle their ideas of right ar 
and to foster a belief that it is right for an officer to mal 
can out of the Government. 

It is hard to see, however, how this evil can be remove 
our present system. Few officers will, I fear, be found 
to make a pecuniary sacrifice, and incur ridicule at tl 
time, by voluntarily renouncing so considerable a part 
pay, already small enough and measures for violently 
an end to this abuse should be taken with great cauti 
after long notice by the Government which has allowed 
couraged its development; while after every warning an 
such measures would be harsh, without a corresponding: 
of pay to balance the diminution thus occasioned in offi 
comes. 

The true remedy, I believe, is a change of system, lea 
room for fraud or' misunderstanding, by the paymen 
officers of a definite salary without allowances. 
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THE CENTURY-FLOWER. 

*Tis noon of night! in slumber pale 
The dreaming soyl of nature lies; 

Now lifts the flower its mystic veil, 

And flashes morning from its eyes. 

A hundred years of waning earth. 

Of frost and sunbeam, blight and bloom; 
And man, that saw its infant birth, 

A frailer flower, has sought the tomb. 


A hundred years! what empires sped, 

As eddies on the whirling tide! 

Lands reeled beneath Napoleon's tread, 

And greater Goethe sang and died: 

Yet dumb, in shadowy stillness strange, 
Those fringed eyelids wait the hour, 

Till, ripening through each mighty change, 
It blooms, Time’s rich, full-opened flower. 
• 

A hundred years! the soul of Truth 
Fettered has lain in death-like rest; 

Yet lires a Thought, its budding youth 
Wrapt in some holy prophet breast. 

It dawns! the spell of ages breaks! 

Stately it towers o’er barren men; 

A world of perfumed beauty wakes, 

Then drops its seed to rise again. 


A hundred years! our fathers lie 
Calm sleeping on the field of toil; 

We build, we drire the plowshare by, 
Heedless of aught beneath the soil. 

Silent through day, through lingering night, 
Still grew the bud; but see! the morn! 
See! burst the glorious petals white, 

And Freedom’s Century-flower is born! 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


Among the most remarkable signs of the new and still increasing ac 
which the war has produced among our people, is the great demand—set 
met by the supply—of new‘books, on all subjects and to suit every 
Printers are scarce, paper is high, credits doubtful, binders exorb 
books cost proportionally far more than formerly; and yet “every day o 
brings forth a new one,” or rather a score of new ones, which men buy- 
what is more, read—with the greatest avidity. And yet this paradox is 
to the observant mind. The war waked our people up from a sleep 
with such pleasant dreams as Virgil fancied to pass through the ivory 
We are thoroughly roused. Energies long latent are now at wondrous i 
mind moves with unwonted power and life in all directions; and thus 
that*in one department books are a sign of the times, and the noblest i 
peace keeps pace with the thundering, scythe-armed chariot of war. 

Let us place at the head of our list Count Adam Gurowski’s new “ 
from November 18, 1862, to Octobej 18, 1863, Vol. II.” For this work u 
indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Carleton, the publisher, of New York, 
must begin by saying that we have rarely seen a more ridiculous 
Designed to ridicule others, the shafts rebound upon the author. Intend 
the quintessence of satire, it is the crudest and most manifest satire 
itself. Never did the Billingsgate with which a fish-woman would bes] 
a customer more completely stamp herself as the fish-woman than d 
invectives of the author of the “ Diary” make him the victim and hero < 
own abuse. Cambronne’s exclamation at Waterloo, selon Victor Hugo 
Victor Hugo’s defence of it, are as nothing to the “ excrements” which i 
the pages of this new political Timon. The few generals and statesmei 
escape his wrath should cry, “God forbid that he should praise us! foi 
we are suspect indeed.” 

That Gurowski should strive for the honor of the Ishmaelite is certain 
concern of ours; but that, having attained it, he should seek to govern I 
will hardly be permitted, we are very sure. 

Count Gurowski is a fine scholar, and an eternal reader; but he has st 
history and life to little purpose, or he would have learned that a forei 
with no claims—political or military—in a free country which is doii 
best to maintain its institutions, cannot reform by wholesale abuse or 
influence by intemperate attacks upon men in power. 

It is really inexplicable that such a man should set himself up as the 
constituted guardian of the Republic, and daily insist upon minut 
structions to the President and his cabinet, to generals and statesmen 
then, if they will not profit by his directions, should publish them t 
world in his “Diary” as “excrementa,” for whom “hell is too good.” I 
date of January 20, he says, “Wrote a respectful letter to the Preside 
Halleck’s military science, his book, and capacity. Told respectfully b 
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Lincoln that not oven the Sultan would dare to palm such a Halleck on his 
army and on his people.” This is no place to defend General Halleck; but 
what, “in the name of all the gods at once,” has Gurowski to do with the 
matter, we should like to know ? 

Without attempting a review of this rambling, disjointed “Diary,” let us 
mark here and there, in turning over the leaves, a few of the rich and rare 
scraps with which it abounds,- 1 —“ beautiful extracts,” as we might call them. 
First, he casts, with a grand air, the herald’s spear of a war declaration at the 
whole American people, who, he tells us in his inscription, “most readily 
forgets yesterday” (in capitals). He adds, “ I publish this * Diary,’ in order 
to recall yesterday to the memory of my countrymen.” Our countryman, 
forsooth! He is a Polish Russian; and, although he might find a field among* 
his real “countrymen,” what has their yesterday to do with us, and what 
has ours to do with a Polish Russian? West Point, and West Point men, 
make him as angry as the red scarf of the tauridor does the bull in the 
Spanish arena. Like Touchstone in the play, he aims to kill them in “an 
hundred and fifty different ways.” He exhausts his English,—which is very 
good, by-the-by, for a Russian Pole,—and then lets fly at them in Bcraps of 
common Latin, altered to suit his purpose. t 

General Wadsworth, a truly brave and good soldier, is, for a wonder, a pet 
bf the Count, who goes out of his way occasionally to praise him. We note 
the general’s excellent qualities lest our readers should be misled by Gurow- 
ski’s praise into a depreciation of the general’s real merits. 

Lincoln is “ an i-who is only reminded by danger and disaster of 

“a little anecdote.” Seward is “Sathanas,” when the Count speaks in 
earnest; and—we cry our reader’s pardon for the irreverence even of repeat¬ 
ing it—when he speaks in terrible irony, then Seward is “Christ Seward, ’ 
“the prophet, and even the Spirit, having the polyglotic gift.” 

He informs his readers, with a weeping alas! that he has the “fatal Cas- 
sandra-gift of foreseeing;” not knowing that in troublous times he who 
predicts disaster and ignores success will always find some ground upon 
which to stand. Cassandra predicted the downfall of Troy: does the Count 
mean to carry out the analogy? If so, just in oui#present hopeful and 
vigorous but uncertain condition he ought not to be allowed to prophesy. 

Napoleon is a “ D4cembriseur,” in imitation of the Septembrieeure who mas¬ 
sacred the French prisoners in 1792. 

Mitchel, the astronomer,—who was a noble soldier, and gave his life for 
his country,—is thus be-praised:—“Mitchel’s excrementa were more valuable 
than Halleck’s heavy, but not expanding, brains.” 

And what is the result of all this petite guerre? In words unhappily some¬ 
time proverbial of a better cause, the despatch reads, “ Nobody hurt!” The 
skirmishers have been very busy; the noise something like artillery, or it 
might have been thunder! very loud; and yet, after all, “Nobody hurt!” 
Will the Count accept, in all courtesy, a suggestion? It is that Vol. III. be 
written in the heroic couplet, and called “The Great Denunciad,” by the 
“ Old Adam.” The volume is well printed, and contains 348 pp. 12mo. 

From Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, we have received 
Parts XXIII. and XXIV. of that excellent and valuable work, “The Book of 
Days,” which range over the period from November 14 to December 15. We 
believe that two more parts will complete this curious and entertaining work, 
which should be in every family circle, and, as a volume of curious reference, 
in every library. Royal 8vo. 
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Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, the literary publishers par excellence of A: 
whose imprimatur is a passport to reputation, deserve oifr thanks 1 
volumes recently published in their uniform and exquisite literarj 
The first of these is “ The Campaner Thai, and Other Writings,” by Jei 
Richter. The Campaner Thai , or Vale of Campan in the Pyrenees, is 
by a bridal party, who discourse, in "iot very honeymoon style, of the : 
tality of the soul. The essay is an exquisite fragment, and was g 
under the hands of its illustrious author into a more complete treatise 
death overtook him. With a peculiar, but significant, German tas 
manuscript was placed upon the coffin at his funeral, and was in be 
keeping with the glorious resurrection-hymn, 44 Auferstehen wirst du,” 
they sang at his grave. The Essay is beautifully translated into J5n£ 
Juliette Bauer. The other writings are, the “Life of Quintus Fi 
41 Schmelze’s Journey to Flats,” Analects and Miscellanies. The 44 Jo 
is translated by Thomas Carlyle, and the “Analects” by De Quincey. 
very recently, the American world has held Jean Paul in ignorant rev< 
The publication of 44 Titan,” 44 Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces,” a 
present shorter essays, by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, while it remoi 
ignorance, will not decrease the reverence with which we name Richl 
poet and thinker. They are doing a good work; and we hope they will 
it so as to include all the famous German literati. The volume before 
12mo of 383 pp. 

The second work to which we have referred is, 44 The Veil Parfly 
and Jesus Becoming Visible,” by the Rev. William H. Furness. It is 
strange commingling of pleasure and pain, having no connection wl 
with the Stoic’s creed, that we have read this book. It is beautifully v 
the language pure and chaste, the thoughts refined and original, the arj 
ingenious and interesting. The author is manifestly honest and de^ 
follower, in no vague sense, of the Christ; but to him, in our judgme 
veil is “partly lifted” indeed, and the God-Man is by no means dig 
“visible.” Mr. Furness will understand that we entirely dissent fr 
theological views, while we acknowledge his learning, scholarship, b< 
and devotion. And, after all, without conceding—as we are sure he woi 
—that these are mere matters of taste ,—non est disputandum is the rule 
is forced upon us by the character of our magazine, and the respect u 
for the scholarship and earnestness of the author of this extremely 
written Unitarian volume. 

From Captain Henry A. Wise, the Chief of the Naval Ordnance Bur 
whom our thanks are due for this and former courtesies, we have r< 
44 Ordnance Instructions for the United States Navy.” The volume, w 
a lafge octavo of about 350 pages, is of the greatest importance to the 
Part I. contains instructions for the management of vessels of war, a 
officers and men when at quarters; Part II., the equipment and manaj 
of boats and boat-howitzers; and Part III. treats at length and in 
detail of ordnance and ordnance stores. The work is most profusel; 
trated with diagrams and drawings; tables of ranges, reports, and alio 1 
are given at the close. A good index, at the beginning, makes the boo 
of reference. It is our duty, however, to say that so valuable a book i 
lesply printed, and not by any means equal in getting up to the military 
issued by private publishers. 

We commend, for its practical and simple teachings, the little pamph 
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titled “ Hints for the Management of Horses. Prepared for the First Con¬ 
necticut Cavalry, by Brayton Ives, Major of the Regiment.” Proceeding upon 
no technical system, the instruction is evidently that of an accomplished horse¬ 
man and cavalry officer. The topics briefly touched are,—the bit, the rein, 
the seat, mounting, vaulting, pirouetting, gathering, guiding, leaping, the 
paces, and tricks. This subject is attracting deserved attention at present, 
as a letter from a cavalry officer in our editorial columns will show; and we 
shall be glad to have a full consideration and discussion of it in our future 
numbers. 

“Arnold and Andr€” is a historical drama, from the accomplished pen of 
Mr. George H. Calvert, whose little volume entitled “The Gentleman” was 
received with so much and so well-merited favor. It is the story of the great 
Revolutionary treason,—never old, but of perennial freshness and interest in 
whatever form presented. The dramatis persona are Washington and his 
principal officers, and Sir Henry Clinton with his staff and retinue. It is 
the simple story, almost without embellishment, told partly in blank verse 
and partly in prose. By presenting the old treason, it holds the mirror up to 
the new, showing not a mere family likeness, but a startling identity. 
Messrs. Little & Brown, the publishers, have issued the little volume in 
beautifril style. 12mo, 95 pp. 

Messrs. Derby A Miller, of New York, have just issued “General Grant 
and his Campaigns, by Julian K. Larke.” General Grant is a soldier, a gen¬ 
tleman, and not a politician. He has done the most brilliant service to his 
country, “and they know it.” He is now in the field, bearing his great 
responsibility with greater ease than did Atlas the balanced globe; and every 
well-wisher of his country is a well-wisher of Grant. To meet and satisfy 
the curiosity of the people to know specifically who Grant is, and was, and 
what he has done, this volume was written; and it has accomplished its 
purpose. Copious extracts from his despatches are given, with letters and 
newspaper-accounts by eye-witnesses of his battles. A fine portrait and 
several battle-pictures illustrate the work. 12mo, 618* pp. 

To the Adjutant-General of the State of New York, General John F. Sprague, 
our thanks are due for several interesting and instructive pamphlets concern¬ 
ing the part New York has played during the present war. Among these are 
“ A Communication frdtn the Governor, and Report of the Commission ap¬ 
pointed by the President to determine and ascertain the Quota of the State 
under the different calls for Troops (March, 1864),” and “ The Annual Report 
of the Adjutant-General (February, 1864).” The former is valuable, as dis¬ 
cussing the laws and principles regulating quotas; and the latter, chiefly, as 
detailing the movements of the New York Volunteers who marched to Harris¬ 
burg to resist the invasion of Lee’s army in the summer of 1863. Intending, 
as we do, to present to our readers a series of articles setting forth what each 
State has done in the matter of raising troops for the war, we shall not 
discuss the question of the New York quota here. Pennsylvania, and the 
whole country, will long remember with gratitude the alacrity with which the 
well-drilled, well-clothed, and well-equipped National *Guard of New York 
came to her rescue last summer, although we are sure those generous volun¬ 
teers need no other reward than the consciousness of such gallant duty done. 

An anonymous pamphlet, of which the writer has no need to be ashamed, 
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is entitled “ The Last Campaign of the Twenty-Second Regiment, Nai 
Guard, State of New York.” It gives an easy and spirited account o 
movements of that regiment, which, during the brief campaign in Pei 
vania last summer under General William F. Smith, supported a secti< 
Landis’s Philadelphia Battery. The author is occasionally satirical, 
well may be, upon militia generals; but, on the whole, he turns his hard 
into fun, and, for a pure patriot as he is, plays the soldier of fortune ad 
bly. Uis last words will receive a hearty amen from his comrades of the 
“From long marches, wet weather, short commons, and militia gen 
Good Lord, deliver us!” 

The North American Review for April is an admirable number, 
new han^s at the wheel, and steam instead of the old sailing rig, it hae 
rally begun a new career, and bids fair to be, what it has not been in f< 
years, a noble exponent of North American literature. For a long per 
was the organ of a literary coterie in and around Boston. Besides the 
number of literary articles, it has an unusual number of timely p 
touching the vital interests of the country and its great war. Among 
are “The Navy of the United States,” “The Future Supply of Cot 
“West Point,” and “General McClellan’s Report.” The last mentioned 
excellent rhetoric, and not unsound conclusions, but by no means a pro: 
military paper. The article on Shakspearian pronunciation is very abli 
interesting, and will be a bonne bouche for the Shakspeare clubs and scl 
throughout the land. Eclectic, varied, accurate, and of the most refine< 
critical scholarship, the North American Review deserves, and will rece 
large patronage throughout the country. 

Our excellent friend and monthly visitor, the Atlantic, makes his Apr: 
with as full and charming a budget of good things as usual. “ Fighting 
for Fogies” is not an inquiry, but a series of statistics, easily obtained fi 
biographical dictionary, to show that generals ought not to be very y 
This has become a controverted question; but it seems to us not i 
talking about. Every tyro in history must see that we pannot settle it 
consideration of age. If M61as and Suwarroff and Beaulieu and Wui 
and Radetsky were old, they were still strong and tough. If Schwerin f 
the parapet at the assault of Prague, fighting at past seventy like a s 
grenadier, age had not touched even his physical faculties. If Napoleoi 
command of the Army of Italy at twenty-seven, he itas a prodigy. Th 
is, a general should be strong in body, sound in mind, full of energy, g 
by prudence,—“.old head on young shoulders.” Given, then, certaii 
ments of which to constitute a man called a general, when you have 
him, it matters not whether he be twenty or eighty, he is your general, 
own belief is that such a combination is most generally to be found in m 
middle life, who, yet in their prime, have all the vigor and fire of youth, 
the experience and long study which the man of twenty-five cannot have 

But to return to the Atlantic. It keeps up its reputation nobly, anc 
welcome guest in a largely increasing circle of subscribers. 

To Messrs. Peterson and Brothers our thanks are due for Gustave Ain 
new novel, “ The Red Track.” Gustave Aimard was the adopted son o 
of the most powerful Indian tribes, with whom he lived for more than f 
years, in the heart of the prairies, sharing their dangers and their con 
and accompanying them everywhere, rifle in one hand and tomahawk i 
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other. In turn squatter, hunter, trapper, warrior, Gamhusino, or miner, 
Gustave Aimard has traversed America from the highest peaks of the Cordil¬ 
leras to the ocean-shores, living from hand to mouth, happy for the day, care¬ 
less of the morrow. Hence it is that Gustave Aimard does not write romances, 
hut describes his own life. The Indians of whom he speaks he has known; 
the manners he depicts were his own. 

A new, thoroughly revised, and enlarged edition of Copp£e’s “Field 
Manual of Courts-Martial” has been sent us by Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
the publishers, of Philadelphia. The experience of the author as a special 
judge-advocate during a long period led to the production of this little 
volume. It contains all the forms, with minute and exact directions for the 
guidance and instruction of all persons concerned in courts-martial. The 
duties of members are so clearly given that a person entirely unacquainted 
with military life may at once, by its perusal, acquit himself properly. The 
special duties of the judge-advocate are minutely explained, so that any sensi¬ 
ble person can readily and rapidly acquaint himself with them. While the 
book does not claim to be an exhaustive treatise on military law, the author 
has designed to present all the principles and the substance of all the esta¬ 
blished enactments and usage, so that, he believes, it covers the whole ground 
of Military Law. There are also directions for the proceedings of Courts of 
Inquiry , Military Commissions , Retiring Boards , Examining Boards , Boards of 
Survey , and Inspection Returns. In the Appendix are found the Articles of 
War, the Regulations bearing upon Courts-Martial, and extracts from the 
legislation of Congress on these subjects up to the present time. The book is 
small enough to put in a side-pocket, and may be thus literally a vade mecum 
for officers in the field. In the present edition a valuable Index to the para¬ 
graphs renders the volume much more readily useful than it was before. 

From Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Brothers we have received a small volume, 
in paper covers, entitled the “Life and Public Services of Major-General 
Meade.” It is very well written,—by far the best of their new biographical 
Beries. The extracts from reports, despatches, and newspaper correspondence 
are judiciously made; and General Meade, we are sure, cannot be otherwise 
than pleased with this sketch of his career. Written with no oblique purpose, 
designed simply to set forth the worthy deeds of the hero of Gettysburg, it 
stands among electioneering biographies and “ Campaign Sketches” an honest, 
well-digested, accurate, and carefully written little volume. 

“ The National Almanac and Annual Record for 1864”-—to which, after an 
examination of the proof-sheets, we invited the attention of our readers— 
now lies on our table, and is of such complete excellence and utility that it 
demands another brief notice. It is the most carefully digested work of the 
kind ever issued, and is emphatically, as the American Literary Gazette calls 
It, “a photographic gallery of the world for the last two years.” The editor 
(Mr. William Y. McKean) has established by it a reputation as an eminent 
statistician; and to him and the publisher (Mr. G. W. Childs) the thanks of 
the whole country are due for the issue of a volume which every man in the 
country who can read should have in his hands. 
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While watching and waiting, in the midst of the grand and energ< 
preparations for the summer campaign, we are encouraged and gratii 
by the prospect of success. We were never so strong as now, and ne 
so ready for an overwhelming advance. The calls for volunteers h 
been so cheerfully responded to that we have a larger effective forc< 
the field than the people generally know. The new lieutenant-gem 
is a marvel of busy energy. He is reorganizing and planning, wit 
singleness of purpose; his eye fixed on one glittering point,—not e 
aggrandizement, political or military, but the destruction of the rebelli 
To this conclusion all his present actions point; and the earnest of 
success is found in those former great victories which he achieved 
“moving at once upon the enemy’s works.’' 

But we must not disguise from our readers that we shall need all 
talent and energy of our commanders, and all the valor of our soldi 
to insure success. We are confronted at all points by a brave, w; 
determined, and desperate foe. General Lee is no tyro in strategy, 
is he deficient in battle-tactics; but he has fewer men, less adeqi 
resources, and an unholy cause. Hard blows must be struck; we n 
be prepared even for tidings of partial and temporary reverses,—feel 
sure only that, if our troops are properly handled and fight with tl 
usual ardor, the coming summer will see the virtual end of the rebell 

At the present writing, all is quiet along the lines. The eleim 
have conspired against an advance. Rain, rain, has usurped the em 
of the air, rendering the roads impracticable and the troops uncoml 
able. But the sun is potent when he has a chance to shine, and a 
days of bright spring weather, warm sunbeams, and strong breezes 
soon turn amphibious mud into terra firma . In Virginia the bridges \ 
Bull Run, Cedar Run, and Broad Run were carried away or gre 
damaged, but by the 11th of April had been repaired, General G: 
crossing them first in a special train. 

By common consent, the old rubricated fields of Virginia are agai 
be the scene of the principal warfare, and that gallant Army of 
Potomac, directed by Grant, commanded by Meade, and led t>y S 
wick, Hancock, and Warren, is to add new laurels to those immc 
bays which have been watered by the best blood of its noblest heroc 

To contest our advance, Lee is busy digging rifle-pits at the ford 
the Rapidan, and preparing to hold the Gordonsville road to Richm< 
To render our direct advance by the Fredericksburg road very diffii 
if not impracticable, he has destroyed the bridges on that road, ton 
and carried off* the rails for use elsewhere, and thus tacitly procli 
that if we attempt to take Richmond from the north we shall not 
it an easy task. 

Indeed, Lee’s position is a very strong one. He has open comm 
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cation at Gordonsville with Longstreet’s forces from East Tennessee, by 
the railroad from Charlottesville through Lynchburg, and can concen¬ 
trate troops at Richmond from the same direction, by the railroad from 
Lynchburg to the capital. 

But a glance at the map will show that our policy will not end with 
this northern advance on Richmond. Lee will have—and we would not 
specify, if we could, just where or how—more than one fire in his rear. 

As the principal attack, however, will probably be made by the Army 
of the Potomac, we may look for a fight first in its front, and, if we are 
successful, the rebels must fall back to Richmond. There, whatever be 
our plans, we believe there will be another struggle; for the loss of 
prestige which would follow the capture of Richmond would be so over¬ 
whelming that the rebels dare not now abandon it. 

If beaten at Richmond, North Carolina becomes*the seat of war; and 
fiiture maps will, we think, point out one (at least) of the last ditches 
in that State. 

Another will probably exhibit itself somewhere in Georgia. 

In war-time, he is safest who does not venture upon predictions; but 
from present appearances it is hardly probable that General Lee will 
venture upon another invasion of Maryland and Pennsylvania. We are 
stronger and they weaker than at the eventful periods when they learned 
sad lessons in this art of invasion, at Antietam and Gettysburg. 

Our readers are informed of the sad necessity of breaking up certain 
gallant corps in the Army of the Potomac; but military men, once aware 
of the necessity, at once acknowledge the propriety, of the act. The fame 
of the old corps, however, will not die: it is written in golden letters 
upon every page of our history since their formation. 

In that act, and in the consequent removal to other fields of labor 
of several of the most distinguished generals in that army, we only see 
the independent act of General Grant, who, feeling his great responsi¬ 
bility, claims the right to ohoose his own instruments for the great task 
before him. Generals Newton, Sykes, French, and Pleasanton bear 
with them to their new fields not only the good wishes, but the con¬ 
fidence and admiration, of their countrymen, who have watched their 
careers from the beginning. 

General Wm. F. Smith, to whose strategic eye the plan of battle at 
Chattanooga in last November was chiefly due, goes to take a command 
in General Butler's department. Thoroughly conversant with the country 
in which he is to operate, he only needs^men in sufficient numbers to 
enable him to do as much as any man in the country could do there. 

In the mean time, the enemy is not allowed to sleep quietly in that 
quarter: before he has time to lull himself into security, some sudden 
expedition sounds its trumpet in their ears, like that which swept into 
Matthews and Gloucester counties under General Graham and pene¬ 
trated to within fifteen miles of Richmond on a secret errand. But for 
our Oliver they give us an occasional Roland in the form of such a terrible 
torpedo as that which attempted to blow up the Minnesota frigate on 
Saturday night, April 9. The frigate was fairly stunned > by the shock,— 
her crew tumbled out of their berths, and the decks sprung, but that was 
all: rebel infernal machine did no great harm, after all: worse luck next 
time! i.e. may the perpetrators be caught,—as they ought to have been, 
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and were not, this time. They were more fortunate in their i 
upon the army-transport Maple-Leaf, or rather the torpedo tr 
Bet for her, between Pilatka and Jacksonville. She struck the ] 
and had her entire bow blown up: her passengers, sixty in r 
were saved, but four of the crew went down with her. 

Between Chattanooga and Knoxville the road seems to be cle 
at the latest accounts Stoneman was at Bull's Gap, which had be 
by fou^ rebel divisions, but evacuated when they determined, 
seem to have done, upon a general retreat. 

The question still agitates the public,—we hope the authori 
better informed,—Where is Longstreet ? The rebel authorities e^ 
do not think he has accomplished much*in East Tennessee. It is i 
that six of his generals are to be court-martialled for mal-admini 
of some kind. An admirable way—expeditious and self-satisl 
least—of settling the question of ill success. When Jean Baptisl 
not blackguard the officer, he contented himself by whipping I 
son Peter; and Peter, when he gets a chance, takes to doing tl 
thing. • 

But a glance at what we have before written will satisfy our 
that longstreet is in communication with Lee; and if, as it is r< 
he has deliberately decamped from East Tennessee,—tearing u 
taking down telegraph-wires, and devastating the country,—he ii 
less going post-haste to confront the new and imminent danger inV 
A portion of his cavalry had gone southward to Marietta, to aid J< 
in his new plans. It is confidently asserted that Longstreet's 
one hundred and twenty thousand strong: we doubt it. Jol 
army in front of Chattanooga is reported at thirty-five thousan 
are disinclined to over-estimates, but we think it larger; and 
theory of the coming movement be the just one, we hope it 
tinue so. 

There the rebels show a bold front. Large numbers of rebel 
stretch from Tunnel Hill to Varness Station and Red Clay, and 
Nickajack Gap. They close up gradually upon our position; but 
end? 

We will not say that they dare not attack; for they have prov< 
temerity too often; but we do say that when they do they will m< 
signal defeat. 

Thomas is master of the position: he is every day receiving re 
ments, and the initiative on their part would be madness. The) 
strengthen themselves against our advance, which is likely t 
irresistible. 

The old Eleventh and Twelfth Corps have been consolidated, f 
not, as at first stated, a new First Corps, but the Twentieth. Other < 
are given in the following order from the War Department:— 

“By direction of the President of the United States, the following 
and assignments are made in army corps commands:— 

“Major-General P. H. Sheridan is assigned to the command of the 
Corps of the Army of the Potomac. 

“The 11th and 12th Army Corps are consolidated, and will be called 1 
Corps. Major-General J. Hooker is assigned to command. 
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“Major-General Gordon Granger is relieved from the command of the 4th 
Army Corps, and Major-General 0. 0. Howard is assigned in his stead. 

“ Major-General Schofield is assigned to the command of the 23d Army Corps. 

“^Major-General Slocum will report to Major-General Sherman, commanding 
the Division of the Mississippi, and Major-General Stonemanwili report to Major- 
General Schofield, commanding the Department of the Ohio, for assignment. 

“Major-General Granger will report by letter to the Adjutant-General of the 
Army. 

“Captain Horace Porter, United States Ordnance Department, is announced 
as an aide-de-camp to Lieutenant-General Grant, with rank of lieutenant-eolonel. ” 

The fierce-howl of Pickett at Newbem has dwindled into a low growl. 
The rebel forces have been reduced there to reinforce other points, and 
beleaguered Newbern—which was never very much frightened—breathes 
quite freely again. 

Documents and public orders kindly forwarded to us from M^jor- 
Generai Peck's head-quarters indicate an active and healthy condition 
of things in that army and district. 

In the Southwest, most encouraging vitality is manifested. The de¬ 
tailed account of the capture of Fort De Hussey is of great interest. An 
expedition for this purpose left Vicksburg on the 10th of March, and, 
sailing down the Mississippi to the Red River, ascended that stream to 
the Atchafalaya. Sailing up the latter river, the troops landed at Simms- 
port, marched to Bayou Glace, which was evacuated by the enemy, two 
thousand strong, on the unexpected approach of three monitors, three 
rams, seven iron-clads, and four smaller gunboats. 

As it was evident to General Smith that they were going to make 
a stand at Fort De Russey and to strengthen their defences, he made a 
forced march of thirty-five miles in twenty hours, and arrived in time 
to take the fort by a brilliant storming. The storming column was led 
by the 58th Illinois and the 8th Wisconsin. Although the land-troops 
took the fort, the navy, under Admiral Porter, co-operated nobly. Three 
hundred and twenty-five prisoners, ten guns, and a large quantity of 
ammunition and stores, were the spoils of war. Fort De Russey com¬ 
manded the stretch of the river both up and down. By its capture we 
can hold Shreveport; and its demolition, which was ordered by General 
Smith, removes a formidable obstacle to the navigation. Alexandria, one 
hundred and fifty miles above, was abandoned by the enemy, fend 
Porter's gunboat-fleet had proceeded thither. 

For strategic purposes, Madisonville, on Lake Ponchartrain, opposite 
New Orleans, has been abandoned by our troops. 

Polk, lieutenant-general and bishop (Sir Hugh Evans, his prototype, 
was only knight and priest), waxes bold in the vicinity of Vicksburg. 
He followed Sherman's retiring movement at a safe distance, and was 
lately hovering upon the Big Black and the Yazoo, ready, doubtless, to 
retreat if Sherman has a fancy again to visit Meridian. 

Will he adventure another siege of Vicksburg? Alas! he is not Grant, 
and Sherman is not Pemberton. Let him roam along the neighboring 
rivers for a season: it hurts no one, and, when Sherman is ready, he will 
go back to a modern quickstep dance which did not derive its name 
from him. At the latest accounts, he had been recalled to reinforce 
Johnston. 

Vol. L—34 
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At Memphis there has been some excitement. Forrest i 
attack on Germantown, a few miles out on the Memphis & Cl 
Railroad: this gave rise to apprehensions of an attack on 
which proved to be ill founded. 

Mobile has a respite, and little Maury may unbutton his < 
stretch himself. A force of our vessels still lies off* Fort Po\ 
Fort Morgan; but quite a number have been withdrawn by 
Farragut for temporary service. 

The rebel ram Tennessee did not go down head-foremost neai 
Pass. It was a visual hallucination. She was seen, and tin 
minutes after she was not seen,—because she moved rapidly bn 

From Paducah, Forrest moves upon the river, and threatens C 
Columbus at the same time. Buford, the rebel general, sent 
truce on April 18 to Colonel Lawrence, commanding Fort Halle 
Columbus, demanding its surrender. Lawrence refused, but wo 
been in great straits had it not been for the timely arrival of a r 
ment, three thousand strong, of veterans returning home. 
Columbus the rebels moved again upon Paducah and demande< 
render. , 

Buford accompanied his demand with the assertion that tt 
troops, if surrendered, should have no protection. The small am 
garrison fight desperately; but the commanding officer is killed, 
rison overpowered, and great numbers, whites and blacks, bar 
massacred. 

With the questions about which the newspapers are so vigoroi 
cerned, as to who was responsible for originating the movemei 
resulted in the repulse at Olustee, we have nothing to do. Th 
be left to the investigating committee. One thing is certain; i 
is, that all the bitterness and rancor of crimination and recrir 
will do no manner of good to any one, and, on the other hand, 
judicial to noble reputations. 

Every thing is full of busy life in Arkansas. The exploit of 
Powell Clayton, who marched from Pine Bluff to Forts Elba ai 
view, is deserving of historic record. He defeated the rebels, d 
the pontoon-bridge at Longview, burnt thirty-five wagons, a 
three hundred and seventy prisoners. He routed Dorking’s re 
sion, twelve hundred strong, and lost no more than fifteen mei 

Price, with his usual bombast, had marched into Arkansas, d 
his purpose of clearing the State of Federal troops. Genen 
answers him by beating him at Arkadelphia and taking 
measures to drive him out and beyond. Thence Steele mov< 
ward upon Shreveport, to form a junction with General Banks’ 

General Sigel has gone vigorously to work to prevent the re< 
of disasters which have overtaken us in times past at Ilarpei 
and in the valley. On the 8th of April, a reconnoitring party o 
army, under Major Hunter, met General Imboden’s forces n< 
Chester, and a severe fight ensued. The losses on both sides we 
but the reconnoissance was quite successful. Should the rel 
make a feint in that direction, they will find every thing in r 
for them. 

We are well pleased to learn that, in spite of all disabilities. 
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gration from Great Britain will be as large in this as in any previous 
year. What matter, then, the-efforts of the English authorities to hinder 
the enlistment of half a dozen men in their own country, when as many 
thousands voluntarily come to place themselves in our hands? 

The subject of the exchange of prisoners is like the weather in April, 
—bright and showery in alternations of every hour. But, while we write, 
the public stands informed that General Butler and Commissioner Ould 
have agreed upon terms, which only await the sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment. We implore that speedy sanction. They and we both want our 
men, but for slightly different reasons,—they to fill their thin and ex¬ 
hausting ranks, we to rescue our brave men from unmerited and bar¬ 
barous confinement. But a brief respite at home will return our gallant 
men to the field, once more to confront the enemy, their patriotism 
nerved by honorable vengeance. 

The great Fair in New York is a world’s wonder. The metropolis is 
outdoing herself; and a comment on our military resources may be 
found in the ease with which, on the day of its inauguration, eight thou¬ 
sand men were under arms, strong, stalwart, well equipped,—but a cor 
poral’s guard of the defenders of New York. This indirect lesson of 
strength will nqt be lost upon the rebels. When in the fourth year of 
war the generous people of one city can give more than a million to 
the suffering soldiers, and array its thousands of home-defenders in the 
accompanying pageant, the question of exhaustion is the dream of 
rebel insanity. Philadelphia holds her Fair in June, and will not be 
outdone in attractions or results. 

Among the novel incidents of the New York fair, a military journal 
would not be pardoned should it pass over in silence the subscriptions 
on the two swords of honor, one to be presented to a general, and the 
other to an officer of the navy. 

The contest might have been significant of public feeling, to some 
extent at least, had an individual been allowed but a single vote. But, 
as a man or woman—especially the latter—might take as many ehares as 
the pocket would permit, there is no significance at all in the matter. 
We dare to say that any man who will buy one hundred and fifty 
thousand shares could give the sword to his mother or his aunt, if 
for the nonce, according to Tony Lumpkin, he could prove the one to 
be a colonel and the other a justice of the peace. McClellan and 
Grant are the favorites for the army sword; and that for the navy is 
mainly contested by Admirals Farragut and Dupont and Commodore 
Rowan. 

Gun-cotton is in the ascendant. The French Emperor has invited 
Baron Lenek to come to Paris and instruct the department how to 
perfect it. In token of his estimation, he has made General Lenck com¬ 
mander of the Legion of Honor. 

Our readers have doubtless long observed, in the journals which 
sympathize with the rebels and decry every act of our own Administra¬ 
tion, a tendency to represent every increase in prices as exactly corre¬ 
sponding to a depreciation in the value of Government notes, or “green¬ 
backs.” Let us examine a little the facts of the case. 

A pair of chickens, such as cost before the war one dollar, now brings 
two; and therefore, says the one to whom we owe the information, money 
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is only worth half of what it was. Yet if the farmer, with gold at e 
five, will take his two dollars to a broker, he will receive not only a 
dollar (quite as much as he received before the war), but thirty-five 
over. Allowing that the currency has depreciated, it is not possil 
include this thirty-five cents in the loss, unless we claim that got 
also lost value. 

Prices have risen, because a large percentage of the labor of the cou 
having been drawn into the army, has from a plus become a minus < 
tity; but is it fair that this unavoidable rise should be ail charged t 
depreciation of our current circulating medium? Yet this is pre< 
what is done in the leading editorial of a prominent “peace" jo 
now before us. If we urge that the daily earnings of farmers and n 
facturers, reduced to gold at the present prices, amount to more 
they did in 1860, we are told, “Yes; but every thing is dearer, a 
costs more to live." That may be; but would not this be the a 
gold were the only circulating medium, and that in abundance? 

The real question which underlies it all is whether domesti 
changes are as active as ever, or whether labor is in demand and 
well fed and clothed as ever. That this is the case, taking one 
with another, admits of no doubt. There was never so little sufl 
from poverty in our great cities, in proportion to numbers, as at pre 
and, in fact, there was never so much buying and selling. It m 
that this is all a great bubble and “flush times” inflation, as the 
mond journals declare; but really, when we come to examine, anc 
the enormous and substantial demand for real labor which now exi 
is difficult to indicate when it was that “ flush times” ever had a 1 
basis. If men choose to lead the way to a panic by colossal s 
gambling, and “cornering” the markets, and otherwise misusing ca 
let the disaster; when it comes, be attributed to the proper source 
not to “ the currency.” 

In connection with’this subject we may appropriately conclu< 
citing a paragraph and table which has been of late “going the roi 
as to the true value of a green-back dollar:— 

“The popular mind is abused to a great extent with a false idea of th 
value in gold of a dollar of our present circulating medium. Many p 
who have noticed gold quoted at, for instance, 60 per cent*, premium, w 
the opinion that their dollar green-back was worth in gold just bo man^ 
lets the dollar. That this notion is erroneous is easily proved. A dolls 
piece, when worth 60 per cent, more than a dollar Treasury note, is evi 
worth 160-100ths of the latter, which is worth 100-160ths of the gold dol 
62} cents in gold. Consequently, with one dollar in Treasury paper you ca 
chase 62} cents in gold. The proof of this is that 62} cents plus 60 per c< 
itself, or 37} cents, is equal to one dollar. We think this explanation wi 
siderably enrich in their estimation many persons who think that whe 
is at 60 per cent, premium their dollar in Treasury currency is worth o 
cents in the precious metal. The following table, showing the precise vc 
paper in gold with the latter at various points of premium, may be of ii 
to many:— 


Gold at Treasury note worl 

110 .. .. 90}^ cents. 

120 . 83} cents. 
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Gold at Treasury note worth 

130 ... 76}} cents. 

140 ... 71} cents. 

160 ... 66} cents. 

160 .... 62} cents. 

170 .a . 68}} cents. 

180 . 65} cents. 

190 ... 62}} cents. 

200 ... 60 cents. 


NOTE ON CONTEMPORANEOUS MILITARY SURGERY. 

BT A HOSPITAL SCR GEO IT. 

The “American Medical Times” for April 9, 1864, gives some interesting 
and important statements as to military surgery in the war now going on in 
Europe. Eight soldiers have died of tetanus in Schleswig. Pyaemia does 
not seem to have been so common there as it has been in our own war. 

In the wards under the care of Esmarch’s assistant (Esmarck is Surgical 
Professor at Kiel) it is stated that the wounds are dressed but once daily, 
and that they are washed by means of an irrigator, instead of in the usual way 
with sponges. A great mistake in our general hospitals is in having wounds 
dressed too frequently: in the immense majority of cases, once in twenty-four 
hours is abundance; and in three years of hospital practice I can remember 
but one case in which it seemed necessary to renew the dressing before the 
usual time. It does quite as much harm for a wound to be badly dressed as 
not to be dressed at all; and the custom in our army hospitals of having all 
the wounds dressed by the nurses or attendants # (who generally know about 
as much of a nurse’s legitimate business as they do of 'Sanscrit) is any thing 
but conducive to rapid healing and restoration to health. And; of course, for 
a wound to be dressed badly twice or three times, when once would be sufficient, 
is merely multiplying the.evil consequences. 

As to the use of an irrigator for washing wounds, I cannot see its advantages. 
In every well-ordered hospital ward, every bed is provided with its own basin 
and sponge, so that there can be no danger of contagion by carrying the dis¬ 
charges from one wound to another. By a sponge the surgeon can better 
regulate the force of the stream of water he uses, and can direct it more 
accurately than in any other way. In short, the question of washing wounds 
is something like that of washing windows: it may be cheaper and more ex¬ 
peditious to do either with a hose-pipe, but it will be done more thoroughly 
in the old-fashioned way with sponge and hand. 

It is stated that amputations are rare in the Schleswig hospital,—which merely 
shows that they are beginning the war: they will learn after a while the lesson 
that every war teaches,—that amputation is the remedy par excellence for bad 
gunshot injuries. 

The “Medical Times” also quotes from the “London Lancet” a report of mili¬ 
tary surgery among our “misguided brethren of the South.” Among nineteen 
cases reported, eleven proved fatal: rather a melanoholy prospect for any of 
our poor fellows who may happen to fall under the influence of rebel hygiene. 

M. Gouget, of the Medical Staff of the French Army, has reported during the 
last year a curious epidemic of goitre which prevailed among the garrison at 
Colmar. Its causes seem to have been uncertain, and its treatment rather 
unsatisfactory. It prevailed more among the infantry than among the cavalry. 
The treatment consisted principally in the use of preparations of iodine. 
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FOREIGN AND INTERNATIONAL. 

Europe has her troubles, which are quite likely to keep her s< 
that she will let us alone for a season. England hugs her pacific 
as a miser does his hoard. The longer she pursues it, the more : 
sesses her; and, thus far, Denmark fights her cause alone again 
Germans, in spite of cousinship and daughter-in-law influences. 

Queen Victoria emerges from her retirement, and once more 
regal receptions, both diplomatic and social. A good sign for h< 
for the country. 

The English “Army and Navy Gazette,” ignorant and stolid, dc 
roundly that reunion in America is impossible,—that the yea: 
opens with high hopes for the “ Confederates.” If our vision 
blurred, no year has opened more desperately for them. No 
standing their little successes and cruel massacres at the West, 
ought to have been rendered impossible, at the great centres 
prospects are far inferior to ours; and nothing but mismanagen 
which we do not anticipate—can render the result of the cominj 
paign doubtful. 

Denmark carries on her war with patience and firmness. A 
conference will be held, but without cessation of hostilities. A 
and Prussia have consented; and much is hoped from the confe 
The siege of Frederioia had been undertaken; the Danish army 01 
the garrison lying just north of the town; while the main body 
Allies lay at Sonderbygd and Erritso, and from Fredericia to Kc 
on the great Fiord, which in part separates Schleswig from Jutland 
entire reserve of the Austrian Navy had been called out. The 
forces had made requisitions upon Jutland for five thousand oxt 
twenty-five hundred horses. By our last intelligence, the si< 
Fredericia had been temporarily abandoned, the retreat of the Ge 
being made both by land and sea. It is rumored that this w t 
dered necessary by the mutinous spirit of the Hungarians. The 
sians had attacked Duppeln by storm, and after heavy fighti 
five hours, during which they penetrated between two intrench 
were finally repulsed. The Dannerwerke was being entirely dismt 
Meantime, Denmark continues vigorously preparing for a long wa: 
is ordering armored vessels, as companions to the Rolf Krake. < 
these has been launched on the Clyde, and is to be a large steam- 
of three thousand five hundred tons, two hundred and eighty fee 
with plates four and a half inches thick. After the repulse of th< 
sians at Duppeln, they proceeded to make regular approaches, 
out the first parallel. The works are strong, and the siege t 
slow and difficult. 

Poland is still in ebullition. The insurgents refuse the Czar’s p 
and still dream of independence,—in vain. 

The fate of Mexico is still in abeyance. Maximilian moves 
and cautiously. Every thing, however, tends towards his coroi 
The loan is being raised, and the obstacles gradually removed. 

Maximilian was preparing to sail early in April in the frigate T 
Five hundred of the Foreign Legion were to be his escort; and 
preparations—a brilliant exterior concealing bleeding hearts 
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being made in Mexico to receive him. We commend to him a careful 
consideration of the pageant which greeted Iturbide when he entered 
the capital with the Army of the “Three Guarantees/' and then let him 
study the consequences. Emperors are very grand in Mexico, and very 
unsafe. But if the patriotic spirit of the hijos de pais , of whom so many 
carry a macheta under the sarape, does not endanger the new Emperor, 
we wish him to scrutinize the meaning of the somewhat indeterminate 
and yet very significant resolution of our Congress, protesting against a 
monarchy in Mexico:— 

“ Resolved ', By the Senate and House <ff Representatives in Congress assem¬ 
bled, That the Congress of the United States are unwilling by silence to leave 
the nations of the world under the impression that they are indifferent spec¬ 
tators to the deplorable events that are now transpiring in the Republic of 
Mexico: therefore, they think it fit to declare that it does not accord with the 
people of the United States to acknowledge a monarchical Government erected 
on the ruins of any republican Government in America, under the auspices of 
any European Power.” 

When this is reaffirmed specifically, loans, legions, and French diplo¬ 
macy will not help him. 

Russia and France are eyeing each other with no very loving glances 
across Europe: each awaits the other's action, and a single day may 
bring forth a universal war. The Peace Conference may really produce 
a general pacification ; but unless Denmark consents to the dismember¬ 
ment of her former territory, she cannot stand against the Allies; and 
when she is driven to the wall, she will have such assistance as w’ill 
involve all Europe. We can only wait and see. At present we incline 
to think that it will be peace, rather than war. 

France, it is said, is conniving at the efforts of rebel agents to have 
iron-clads built in French ports for the rebel service. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Camp near Mitchel Station, Va., March 25, 1864. 
Editor “United States Service Magazine:” 

Dear Sir: —There is nothing more needed in our army than a journal with 
an army circulation, through the pages of which, officers might exchange 
opinions upon subjects of interest to the service, resulting from practical ex¬ 
perience in the field with their respective corps. Such a journal would do much 
towards promoting the efficiency of every branch of the service. 

The Ordnance Department, some months ago, finding the necessity of some 
such channel of communication as this, sent a set of printed questions, as to the 
merits or demerits of each item of cavalry equipment, to the company com¬ 
manders of cavalry, to be by them answered and returned, at the same time 
inviting more extended remarks from those who chose to make them. 

With the understanding that this publication of opinions is one of the primary 
objects of the “United States Service Magazine,” I request a place in your 
columns for the following suggestions relative to the equipment of a cavalry 
soldier (they being the subject-matter of my official report to the Ordnance 
Department), and to state that, although the result of a very limited experience, 
they are upon subjects I have studied with interest. 

The Bit. —The bit now furnished by the Ordnance Department is of three 
aizes, all unnecessarily heavy, clumsy, and severe, and yet the very reverse 
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of durable. I may here say that in the issuing of these bits I have ne^ 
a company officer who paid much, if any, attention to their compare 
verity or to their different sizes or shapes: they are generally issued 
come, the men occasionally changing to suit their own fancy, without 
an idea of what constitutes mildness or severity. I have never seen a 
could not teach, on the mildest bit issued, to pass from the gallop to a 
the weight of two fingers; and, believing that the adjusting of the bi 
horse’s mouth depends more on the manner of handling than upon the b 
I am confident that a uniform bit might be adopted for the cavalry 
would answer all practical purposes. # 

The pattern I prefer is a plain brass-plated bit, with branches fou 
half inches long below and one and a half inches above the foncea 
about half an inch wide, tapering a little towards the end; mouth-p 
inches between the branches, with curve an inch and a half high. Su 
would be severe enough for any horse, and too severe for none,—woul 
about half as much as the present S pattern bit (the advantages of wh; 
withstanding the theory of the “eye before and behind the line of th< 
piece,” I have never been able to discover), would be easily kept cl< 
would save the Department no inconsiderable item. 

The Curb-Strap. — I prefer the curb-strap going around the horse’s i 
crossing under the jaw, with a hook on either end to fasten in both brai 
bit at eye of the cheek-piece (such as issued to the 2d United States Cava 
would be well to have the part of the strap which rests on the cartilag 
horse’s nose an inch wide, to prevent chafing. I think this strap will 
the frequent mutilation of the under-jaw consequent upon the use of the < 
strap upon green horses by inexperienced hands, and yet be equally e 
The curb-chain is of little use, being lost or destroyed immediately aft< 

The Bridle. —In the bridle I have no alterations to suggest, other tl 
the reins be buckled instead of sewed to the bit, so that the bit may 
easily cleaned, and that all the mountings be brass. The watering-bridl 
be dispensed with, being more frequently used to replace lost haltei 
than for its legitimate purpose. 

The Halter. —If the watering-bridle is dispensed with, the halter i 
lightened and improved as follows: by doing away with the square rii 
making the nose-band and chin-strap of one piece, sewed to the cheek-pi 
halter-shank and passing through the hitching-strap ring, working lo< 
as to close on the horse’s jaw if he pulls back. Brass mountings. T! 
of halter would prevent the horse from slipping it, and would pre' 
shank from being stolen, as is often the case. 

The Saddle. —The contract saddles, as now issued, marked on pomm 
ment 11, 11 £, and 12 inch seat, instead of Nos. 1, 2, and 3, are renderinj 
number of horses unserviceable from sore backs; they are too full and 
where they touch the horse at arc of pommel and can tie, the pressure n 
evenly distributed along the whole slope of the side bars; and the edg< 
side bars are too abrupt and sharp, so that they are apt to chafe the rid 
girths are placed nearly an inch too far back, which causes the saddl 
back. The quality of the leather, however, is better than that used i 
old Baddies of the Alleghany Arsenal, which was soft, thick, and spong 
raw hides on trees soon wears out at the edges of pommel and cantlc 
the junction of cantle and side bars, the stitches being too small, so t 
cut the hide through. 

The stirrup-hoods, as they are now made, soon flatten to the stirrup 
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the trooper cannot insert his foot farther than the width of the stirrup, unless, 
m is frequently the case, his foot gets under the leather, so that the hand has 
to be used to extricate it. 

The most serious objection to the blanket is that the men spread it on the 
ground to sleep on, get it full of dirt, and then put it on the horse. Even with 
a careful man it wrinkles and chafes the horse. It slips back easily, and is 
frequently lost. 

The crupper and sweat-leathers are useless; and the surcingle is unnecessary. 

I prefer the Jenifer to all other trees, never having met an officer who had 
used one, who did not agree with me in this. It is very much lighter than the 
McClellan tree, and has the single disadvantage of not packing well on the 
cantle, which might be easily remedied. 

The cavalry saddle as I would have it would be a Jenifer tree, brass bound, 
without skirts, girths an inch farther forward than those on McClellan tree. 
Stirrup-hoods fastened inside, stirrup close underneath and all around. A felt 
cloth a full inch thick (instead of blanket) to reach an inch below the D ring 
and four inches back of saddle, to button by a small strap to a hook on the aro 
of cantle, with loops to buckle saddle-bags into. A spring hook in ring on left 
side of pommel, to fasten the sabre to the saddle when fighting on foot. Coat- 
straps with brass buckles. No breast-strap, no crupper, no surcingle, no sweat- 
leathers. A saddle of this kind would last for years, would save much weight 
in wood and leather, the loss of many blankets and more horses, and, I think, 
give general satisfaction. 

The Pistol. —I prefer Colt’s navy size, N. M.: it is much lighter than the 
army size now in use, the ball is plenty large enough, and it will carry as far 
as any man can sight a pistol. 

The Sabre. —One of the questions asked by the Ordnance Department was, 
‘Do you think the sabre a useful weapon for the cavalry soldier?” I have 
always been an enthusiast upon cavalry service, and have held that no troops, 
armed with any weapon, can resist the sabre in the hands of mounted men of 
nerve, or, rather, of what in bodies of men is equivalent to nerve, discipline; 
and I think that every cavalry soldier should be taught to feel and believe this. 
Deeming the thrust much more effectual than the cut, I think a straight blade 
preferable, as it is impossible to make an accurate thrust with the present 
curved blade. I also think every inch of length of blade, which can be carried 
handily by the trooper dismounted, an advantage. The pattern I prefer is, 
I believe, t£e English light cavalry sabre, straight blade thirty-seven (37) 
inches long, with steel cords on both sides of blade, reaching about twelve (12) 
inches from point and back of blade, sharpened about same distance from point. 
Major R. Williams, Adjutant-General’s Department, has the best specimen I 
have seen. 

Accoutrements. —The accoutrements are made of leather, much heavier 
than is necessary. I have never seen the leather parts of belts break; it is 
either the stitchings or mountings that give way first. The shoulder-strap from 
waist-belt is seldom used, and could be dispensed with. 

I will here state that I deem every ounce of weight taken from the equipment 
of a cavalry soldier a matter of vital importance to both man and horse; and it 
will be seen by a review of the foregoing that I propose to take off no incon¬ 
siderable proportion of the weight of the whole equipment, namely:— 

Half the weight of bit, 

Whole weight of snaffle-bit and watering bridle, 
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Whole weight of iron square rings and bolt on halter, 

“ 44 “ saddle-skirts, 

44 44 44 cruppers, 

44 44 44 sweat-leathers, 

44 44 44 surcingles, 

44 44 44 shoulder-band from waist-belt, 

Difference of weight between Jenifer and McClellan tree, 

44 44 44 44 blanket and felt cloth, 

44 44 44 44 army and navy sise pistol. 

Reduction of weight in saddle-bags and accoutrements. The whole of 
would amount to about one-third of the weight of the whole equipment o 
issued. The equipment as I would have it would be as follows:— 

Bridle. —Pattern now issued by Ordnance Department, mountings 
reins buckled instead of sewed to bit. 

Bit. —Brass, with straight branches, a half-inch wide, tapering towar 
rein-ring, four and a half inches long below and one and a half inohes 
the fonceaux; mouth-piece five inches between branches, with curve one 
half inches high ; round slots for cheek-pieces. 

Curb-Strap. —To go around horse’s nose, crossing under the jaw, c 
hook in eye of branches for cheek-piece, with buckle to regulate severit; 

Halter. —Brass mounted, nose-band and chin-strap of one piece, fa: 
to halter-shank and passing through the hitching-strap ring so as to cl 
horse’s jaws when he pulls back. 

Saddle. —Jenifer tree, brass bound, with spring hook to ring on left s 
pommel for sabre when dismounted; no skirts; a felt cloth, a full inch th 
reach an inch below D ring, and four inches back of saddle, with a st 
button it on pommel, and loops to button saddle-bags into; saddle-girths 
an inch farther forward than on McClellan saddle; brass buckles to coat-s 
stirrup-hoods fastened inside, stirrups close underneath and all around. 

Pistol. —Navy siie, new model. 

Sabre. —English light cavalry pattern, blade straight, thirty-seven 
long, with medal cords on both sides reaching about twelve inches from 
back edge sharpened about same distance. 

Accoutrements. —Same as now issued, but of lighter leather and sm 
surface, without shoulder-strap from waist-belt. 

It seems to me that the advantages of such an equipment as the abov 
that now in use must be apparent to every cavalry officer. It weighs and 
cost a third less. The brass mountings are much more sightly, will no 
and are easily kept clean; and I believe that the saving in horse-flesh froi 
backs, caused by the present contract tree, would alone pay for the chai 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOS. P. ASH, 

Captain bth United Slated Cava 

To the accomplished head of the Bureau of Navigation, Navy D 
ment, our best thanks are due for the following interesting inform 

No. 81. United States Naval Observatory, 

Hydrographical Opficb, Washington, April 2, 186 

Sir:—I have the honor to enclose to the Bureau a copy of a paper fun 
me by His Excellency R. Schleiden, Hanseatic Minister, and in which 
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island is reported to hare been discovered in the South Pacific, near the usual 
track of vessels bound frqm the Atlantic ports to California. 

The safety of these vessels makes it important to determine promptly* the 
truth of the discovery; and 1 would respectfully suggest that such directions 
be given to Admiral Bell as the Department deems most expedient. 

I also enclose a brief paper on the subject, prepared for publication. The 
Bureau will perceive that, in giving credence to the reported discovery, my 
judgment is based upon analogous effects of a physical cause of whose vast 
powers in that region I had three years’ experience. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. M. GILLIS, 

Captain U. S. AT. Sup't. 

Rear-Admiral C. H. Davis, U. S. N., 

Chief Bureau of Navigation, 

Navy Department. 

A NEW ISLAND IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC. 

Captain F. Gerdes, of the Bremen brig “Emilie,” arrived at San Francisoo 
9th of January last, reports as follows:— 

“ 1863, November 13.—Discovered a small island about 7 a.m., which we 
continued to approach until within a distance of one-fourth of a mile, when it 
bore per compass E. N. E. J E. From good observations of the sun at 8 a.m. 
and at noon following, the position of the island is Lat. 29° 34 / South, and 
Long. 87° SO 7 45 // West. The correctness of the chronometer was verified 
upon our arrival at San Francisco. The island is about one hundred feet long 
and fifteen feet high.” 

This island is not laid down on any chart 

In November, 1850, the ship J. W. Coffin passed over the spot indicated, and, 
in the preceding and following years, the Tzar, Archibald Gracie, Lady Ara¬ 
bella, and Surprise were each within less than thirty miles of it, but none of 
them reported land there.* 

It is possible that all of the vessels named may have passed the locality at 
night, when it would have been difficult to recognize so* low an island; but that 
region of the Pacifio is so constantly traversed that its not having been seen 
before can be accounted for only upon the supposition of its recent volcanic 
formation. 

The spot designated by Captain Gerdes is about four hundred and eighty 
miles W. N. W. from the island of Juan Fernandez, which island is in a line 
with and at a like distance from the volcanoes of Antuco and Osorno, in Chili. 

It has been noticed that cessation of activity in volcanoes is invariably fol¬ 
lowed by earthquakes, sometimes in the immediate vicinity of the burning 
mountains, but more frequently at a distance from them. The violence of the 
shock, too, is apparently allied to the general comparative energy of the com¬ 
bustion and duration of the period of inactivity. Moreover, each great shock 
is accompanied by the reopening of the old or the bursting out of new craters 
in the mountain-sides. 

* When Jorullo burst out in Mexico, after eighty days of earthquakes, the 
whole surrounding country for twenty or thirty square miles was permanently 
elevated, and materials enough were thrown from its crater to increase its 
height seventeen hundred feet. Violent earthquakes at St. Michael's (Azores) 
were attended by a volcano from the sea, near its west end; and from a spot 
where forty fathoms of water were known to exist previously, an island grew 
up one hundred and fifty feet high within two days, ultimately becoming three 
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hundred feet high and six hundred yards in diameter. The destru< 
Concepcion and Talcahuano, in Chili, was accompanied by flames anc 
from the sea, both off Talcahuano and Juan Fernandez; and, though th 
of water near the latter does not appear to have been affected, Captain ] 
R. N., who was then making a survey of the coast, found that the is 
Santa Maria—forty miles from Talcahuano—and the bed of the oceai 
about had been elevated nine feet. These instances will show the i 
with which extraordinary masses are upheaved from the molten interic 
earth. 

It is well known that the coast of Chili is subject to frequent earth 
many of them of a most violent character. Within less than three 1 
years, Concepcion was four times shaken to the ground and washed 
the ocean; and the officers of the United States Naval Astronomical Ex] 
recorded the instants at which one hundred and twenty-seven shocks o 
during their residence of thirty-four months at Santiago. Two of the« 
destroyed lives and property of great value. 

From the direct evidence afforded by the vast sea-waves which follow 
the principal origin of the disturbance is indubitably at a moderate < 
from the coast of Chili and beneath the bed of the ocean. Every great 
shock, except that of April, 1851, must there have had its centre of i 
To the internal combustion there going on, the Gerdes Island may p 
owe its origin; and, as the statement respecting it is circumstantial, 
little, if any, doubt that an island actually was seen at the time and pla 
tioned by Captain Gerdes. Navigators, therefore, should keep close w: 
it by day, and give it a wide berth if passing at night. 

If it be possible to land at any time, a specimen or two from its surfac 
at once determine its origin; and it is earnestly hoped that some on< 
accomplished navigators will at an early day endeavor to confer this f 
science, lest, like the similar formation (Graham’s Island) off the sou 
of Sicily, the Gerdes discovery disappear beneath the waves, and the 
tunity be lost. 

U. 8. Naval Observatory, March 31,1864. 

MILITARY NOTES AND QUERIES. 

[Officer t are requested to contribute to this new and interesting department of the Maga 

1. The battalion being in line of battle with closed ranks, after the 
nation of a parade or march, when do commissioned officers retui 
swords?—at the order the “ parade is dismissed,” whilst standing in thei 
in line, or after stepping four paces to the front, and before facing in 
close on the centre ? 

2. How should regiments salute when one receives another? 

8. Is the method of forming square “ forward on the centre” (Casey 
par. 1106) the simplest and best, or has any other method superior adva 
— H. H. y Brooklyn , N. 7. 

1. After a march or parade, not of ceremony, the battalion is usuall 
mally dismissed. If quarters are already provided for the troops, the 
companies may be conducted to them either by their officers or serg< 
generally by the latter. Officers are at liberty to return their sword 
diately on the announcement of the dismission of the battalion, if thei 
have ceased. The order the “parade is dismissed” is only given w 
ceremony of a dress parade is terminated, at which time all the office 
and line) return their swords, face inward, &c. When the ranks are 
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but not until then, company officers advance four paces, and field-officers six 
paces (in a dress parade), opposite to their places in the order of battle. 

2. The colonel of the receiving regiment having his command in line so that 
it shall be on the right of the route which the other regiment is to take, the 
latter moves in column, right in front, and when its head is within six paces 
of the left of the line on its right, the first or receiving regiment presents 
arms, and so continues until the rear of the column has passed the right of the 
line. The column passes at shouldered arms , each officer saluting as soon as he 
comes within six paces of the left of the line. When the rear of the column 
has passed some twenty-five or thirty paces beyond the right of the line, the 
column is brought into line, on the same side as the first regiment. The first 
regiment now breaks into column, right in front, and marches by the second, 
receiving the same honors which it gave. After marching by, it may be 
formed again into line as at first, when both regiments may be brought to an 
order, the officers advancing and being presented; or the first regiment, still 
in column, may halt until the second has reformed column, when both resumo 
the march, the leading regiment serving as an escort for the other. 

8. The method of forming square, forward on the centre companies, from 
line of battle, is very simple and good, and, so far as the final position of the 
companies is concerned, identical with the square formed from the battalion 
first ployed into double column. It has also the merit of being more expedi¬ 
tious than any mode prescribed for forming square from line of battle. But 
if a battalion be already in column of divisions at half distance, there can bo 
nothing simpler than to form square by wheeling the interior divisions right 
and left into line, and advancing the last division. 

What is the object of forming “division columns” as prescribed in Casey’s 
Tactics, vol. ii. par. 903? Is the formation used by any of the regiments in 
the service of the United States?— E. A ., 1st Conn. Light Battery , Folly 
Island , S. C. 

The formation of “division columns” has been recently introduced into our 
system of tactics, from the French. Since the system prepared by General 
Scott,—also based upon the French,—great improvements have been made for 
manoeuvring infantry troops, principally by increasing the celerity of their 
movements, by causing the various battalion manoeuvres to be executed 
without halting, and by doubling the files when marching by a flank. The 
system popularly known as Hardee’s, and the authorised United States In¬ 
fantry Tactics of 1861, are condensed translations from the French. No 
reference, however, is made in either of them to “ division columns.” The 
formation has been adapted to a battalion of ten companies, such as is now in 
use. The object is partial concentration, which is to admit of very rapid 
deployment. In a battalion of eight companies, the first and fourth division 
columns, being commanded by the lieutenant-colonel and the major respect¬ 
ively, can, in case the line of division columns attacks or receives the attack 
of the enemy, be detached to assail his flanks, while the second and third 
divisions deploy. This suggestion of advantage—which will be found in par. 
981—must be taken for what it is worth. Some of the regiments in the 
service of the United States are instructed in the manoeuvre; but whether it 
has ever been employed on the field of battle we are unable to say. 
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<2l)e String. 

Lieutenant-General Grant assumes Command. 

[General Orders No. 12.] 

Head-Quarters of the Armies of the United State 
Nashville, Tennessee, March 17, 1 

In pursuance of the following order of the President: 

“Executive Mansion, 

. “Washington, March 10, 

“Under the authority of the act of Congress to appoint to the grade 
tenant-General in the army of February 20, 1864, Lieutenant-General 
S. Grant, U. S. Army, is appointed to the command of the armie 
United States. Abraham Lin< 

I assume command of the armies of the United States. Head-quai 
be in the field, and, until further orders, will be with the Army of 1 
mac. There will be an office head-quarters in Washington, to which a 
communications will be sent, except those from the army where tl 
quarters are at the date of their address. 

U. S. Grant, Lieutenant- 0 

Appointments by the President, 

BY AND WITH THE ADVICE AND CONSENT OF THE SENATE. 

TO BE BRIGADIER-GENERALS OF VOLUNTEERS. 

Colonel Patrick Conner, of the 3d California Volunteers, March 30, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gabriel R. Paul, of the 8th Infantry, April 18, 1 
First Lieutenant Adelbert Ames, of the 6th Regiment of Artillery, 
1863. 

Colonel Benjamin H. Grierson, of the 6th Illinois Cavalry, June 8, 
Colonel Robert S. Foster, of the 13th Indiana Volunteers, June 12, 
Colonel Alfred N. Duffie, of the 1st Rhode Island Cavalry, June 23, 
Colonel Walter C. Whitaker, of the 6th Kentucky Volunteers, June 
Captain Alexanders. Webb, of the 11th Regiment of Infantry, June i 
First Lieutenant Judson Kilpatrick, of the 1st Regiment of Artille 
13, 1863. 

Captain Wesley Merritt, of the 2d Regiment of Cavalry, June 29, 1 
Colonel John C. Starkweather, of the 1st Wisconsin Volunteers, July 
Captain Kenner Garrard, of the 6th Regiment of Cavalry, July 23, 
Captain Charles L. Woods, of the 9th Regiment of Infantry, August 
Colonel John B. Sanborn, 4th Minnesota Volunteers, August 4, 1861 
Colonel Giles Smith, 8th Missouri Volunteers, August 4, 1863. 
Colonel Samuel A. Rice, 33d Iowa Volunteers, August 4, 1863. 
Colonel Walter I. Gresham, 63d Indiana Volunteers, August 11, 186 
Colonel Manning M. Force, 20th Ohio Volunteers, August 11, 1863. 
Colonel Robert A. Cameron, 34th Indiana Volunteers, August 11, 1 
Colonel John M. Corse, 6th Iowa Volunteers, August 11, 1863. 
Colonel James C. Rice, 44th New York Volunteers, August 11, 1868 
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Colonel Henry L. Eustis, 10th Massachusetts Volunteers, September 12,1863. 
Colonel Henry E. Davies, 2d New York Cavalry, September 16, 1863. 
Andrew J. Hamilton, of Texas, September 18, 1863 

Colonel Henry W. Berge, 13th Connecticut Volunteers, September 19, 1863. 
First Lieutenant George A. Custer, of the 6th Cavalry, June 29. 1863 

« TO BE ASSISTANT ADJUTANT-GENERALS, WITH RANK OF MAJOR. 

Frank C. White, of New York. 

Harvey Baldwin, Jr., of New York. 

Lucius V. Pierce, of Ohio. 

Alexander S. Diven, of New York. 

William S. Marshall, of Maryland. 

TO BE ASSISTANT ADJUTANT-GENERALS, WITH RANK OF CAPTAIN. 

Thomas C. Matzard, of Illinois. 

John Crowell, of Ohio. 

Ely S. Parker, of New York. 

Lieutenant Carles E. Pease, of-. 

William C. Goodloe, of Kentucky. 

Thomas Thompson, of Rhode Island. 

Arnold H. Rand, of Massachusetts. 

Samuel Wright, of Pennsylvania. 

Robert Le Roy, of New York. 

Charles A. Booth, of New York. 

George H. Franklin, of Pennsylvania. 

William W. Harral, of Connecticut. 

Lieutenant Charles T. Greene, of-, 

Jacob L. Greene, of Michigan. 

James H. Stiger, of Minnesota. 

Robert Morran, of Tennessee. 

Charles A. Gould, of Massachusetts. 

William H. Wirgel, of Maryland. 

Rowland Cox, of the 14th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Samuel R. Beardsley, of the 24th New York Volunteers. 

Edward Robinson, Jr., of New York.. 

William A. La Matte, of Delaware. 

TO BE AIDES-DE-CAMP, WITH RANK OF MAJOR. 

First Lieutenant Lot S. Willard, of the 11th Illinois Cavalry. 

Captain H. E. Tremaine, of the 73d New York Volunteers. 

Charles A. Whittier, of Massachusetts. 

Garles H. Howard, of Maine. 

First Lieutenant Eugene W. Guindon, of the 2d New Jersey Volunteers. 
John F. Anderson, of Massachusetts. 

First Lieutenant William G. Mitchell, of the 49th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
Captain James C. McCoy, Aide-de-Camp. 

Captain Thomas B. Brooks, of the New York Engineers. 

Captain Granville E. Johnson, Aide-de-Camp. 

Captain Samuel S. Leonard, Aide-de-Camp. 

First Lieutenant Thomas G. Beaham, of the 2d Iowa Cavalry. 

Peter Haggerty, of Massachusetts. 

TO BE AIDES-DE-CAMP, WITH RANK OF CAPTAIN. 

Alfred F. Puffer, of New York. 

First Lieutenant David H. Gill, of the 4th Hlinois Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant George H. Steele, of the 41st Illinois Volunteers. 
Lieutenant Addison G. Mason, of the 5th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Captain Richard S. Halstead, of the 42d New York Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Harry M. Stinson, of-. 

First Lieutenant William W. Mosely, of the 149th New York Volunteers. 
Second Lieutenant W. G. Tracey, of the 122d New York Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Eugene B. Beaumont, of the 4th United States Cavalry. 
Second Lieutenant George Meade, of the 6th Pennsylvania Cavalry. 
Alexander .Moore, of New York. 
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Captain Schuyler Crosby, of New York. 

Captain George E. Gouraud, of the 3d New York Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant William D. W. Miller, of the 66th New York Volunteci 

First Lieutenant Henry M. Bragg, of the 139th New York Volunteers. 

Captain Charles P. Horton, Assistant Adjutant-General of Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Hugh L. Brown, of the 15th Iowa Volunteers. 

Alexander B. Sharpe, of Pennsylvania. 

First Lieutenant Joseph C. Audenreid, of the 6th United States Cavalr 

William L. Avery, of Ohio. 

Captain Jeremiah G. Taylor, of the 71st Ohio Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant David K. Cross, of the 5th New Hampshire Volunteers 

Charles G. Hutton, of New York. 

Haswell C. Clark, of Massachusetts. 

First Lieutenant James H. Wright, of the 52d Indiana Volunteers. 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

ORDERED. 

Surgeon Artemus Chapel, United States Volunteers, is relieved from di 
the Army of the Potomac, and ordered to report to the commanding ge 
of the Middle Department, to relieve Surgeon Thomas H. Baclie, United £ 
Volunteers, in charge of the General Hospital, West’s Buildings, Baltii 
Md. Surgeon Thomas II. Bache, on being relieved, to report in person 
out delay to the commanding general of the Department of the Susquel 
for duty in the city of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hospital Steward Jacob Nebich, to examination. 

Hospital Steward Frederick S. Schrack is ordered to report to Captain 
Mussey, 19th U. S. Infantry, acting commissioner for recruiting colored ti 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Assistant Surgeon Joseph C. Bailey, U. S. Volunteers, is relieved from 
in the Army of the Potomac, and ordered to report to the commanding gc 
of the Department of the East. 

Assistant Surgeon John S. Billings is relieved from duty in the Depar 
of the East, and ordered to report to the commanding general of the Ari 
the Potomac. 

Surgeon Joseph Hibbert, U. S. Volunteers, is relieved from duty in c 
of the Des Mares General Hospital, Washington, D. C., and ordered to pr 
to Chicago, HI., and report by letter to the medical director of the Nor 
Department. 

Surgeon Edward McDowell, U. S. Volunteers, is relieved from duty : 
Department of the Gulf, and ordered to report to the commanding gene: 
the Middle Department, to relieve Surgeon C. W. Jones, U. S. Voluntec 
charge of the Newton University Hospital, Baltimore, Md. Surgeon Jon 
being relieved, to report to Assistant Surgeon-General R. C. Wood, for a: 
ment to duty. 

Assistant Surgeon Van Buren Hubbard, U. S. A., is relieved from duty 
Army of the Potomac, and ordered to report to the commanding general 
Army of the Cumberland for assignment to duty. 

Dismissals 

For the Week ending March 12, 1864. 

Major E. M. Carey, 12th Ohio Volunteers, to date March 7, 1864. 

Captain Richard Stout, 9th Minnesota Volunteers, to dato March 9, 18 

Captain Samuel S. Troy, 4th Iowa Cavalry, to date March 9, 1864. 

Captain John E. Dillon, 33d Indiana Volunteers, First Lieutenant I 
Stockdal, 33d Indiana Volunteers, and First Lieutenant James A. Orr, 3: 
diana Volunteers, to date March 8, 1864. 

First Lieutenant Marcus Sterling, 1st Connecticut Cavalry, to date Ma 
1864. 

Second Lieutenant D. A. Harrison, 12th Regiment Invalid Corps, tc 
March 9, 1864. 

Adjutant G. E. Davis, 26th Massachusetts Volunteers, to date Febru 
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1864, erroneously published March 9,1864, as Adjutant G. E. Davis, 20th Mas¬ 
sachusetts Volunteers. 

The following officers, to date February 16,1864, for absence without proper 
authority, having been published officially and failed to appear before the Com¬ 
mission:— ' 

Captain William H. Floyd, 62d Ohio Volunteers. 

Captain James Durgine, 7th New Hampshire Volunteers. 

Captain Granville P. Mason, 7th New Hampshire Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant G. W. Cornwall, 3d South Carolina Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant Hqnry Bradley, 71st New York Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant T. D. Smith, 142d New York Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant A. Herne, 2d South Carolina Volunteers. 

Dismissal Approved. 

The order of dismissal heretofore issued in the following case has been ap¬ 
proved :— 

Lieutenant-Colonel G. G. Martin, 1st Regiment United States Colored Troops, 
to date December 81, 1863. 

Dismissal Bevoked. 4 

The order confirming the dismissal of Captain S. K. Williams, 2d Ohio Cav¬ 
alry, has been revoked, and he is honorably discharged as of the date of dis¬ 
missal. 

Bestored to Commission. 

The following officers, heretofore dismissed, are restored, provided the va¬ 
cancies have not been filled by the Governors of their respective States:—’ 

Captain E. J. Rizer, 8th Maryland Volunteers, and First Lieutenant E. S. 
Foster, 1st Iowa Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant W. W. Gibson, 76th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Dismissals 

For the Week ending March 19, 1864. 

Major Frank Backof, 2d Missouri Artillery, to date March 16, 1864. 

Surgeon E. L. Fenham, 10th Missouri Cavalry, to date March 12, 1864. 

Captain Daniel H. Connes, 2d Pennsylvania Reserves, to date December 1, 

1863. 

Captain John F. Coulter, Assistant Quartermaster of Volunteers, to date 
March 15, 1864. 

Captain John E. Dillon, First Lieutenant Robert Stockdale, and First Lieu¬ 
tenant James A. Orr, 35th Indiana Volunteers, to date March 8, 1864, erro¬ 
neously published March 15, 1864, as Captain John E- Dillon, 33d Indiana 
Volunteers, First Lieutenant Robert Stockdal, 33d Indiana Volunteers, and 
First Lieutenant James A. Orr, 33d Indiana Volunteers. 

Lieutenant and Quartermaster Robert C. Wilson, 6th Illinois Cavalry, to date 
March 12, 1864. 

Second Lieutenant Charles Stierlin, 1st Missouri Artillery, to date March 16, 

1864. 

Second Lieutenant A. B. Farnsworth, 11th United States Infantry, to date 
February 8, 1864. 

The following officers, to date February 24, 1864, having been published offi¬ 
cially, $nd failed to appear before the Commission:— 

Absence without Proper Authority. 

Surgeon William F. McCurdy, 87th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Captain Henry Clayborn, 38th Iowa Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant William G. Ashton, 100th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant L. Herrick, 9th New York Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant 0. S. Brown, 160th New York Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Andrew J. Dingman, 126th Ohio Volunteers. 

Lieutenant Gustavo Scharf, 119th Now York Volunteers. 

Vol. I.—35 
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Second Lieutenant William Tindal, 49th New York Volunteers, and 

Second Lieutenant G. W. McCulloch, 8th Maryland Volunteers. 

Absence without Leave. 

Chaplain W. Gibson, 45th Pennsylvania Volunteers, and 

First Lieutenant R. M. Cross, 36th Massachusetts Volunteers. 

Dismissal Approved. 

The order of dismissal heretofore issued in the following case has b< 
proved:— 

First Lieutenant James H. Brown, 1st Indiana Artillery, to date Janu 
1864. 

Bestored to Commission. 

Captain R. M. Taylor, 12th New York Cavalry, heretofore dismissed 
stored with pay from the date at which he rejoins his regiment for dut 
vided the vacancy has not been filled by the Governor of his State. 

Dismissals 

For the Week ending March 26, 1864. 

Captain Irving Halsey, 6th Ohio Cavalry, to date March 24, 1864. 

Captain B. F. Ryer, and Lieutenant Mark Andrews, 20th Independei 
tery New York Volunteers, to date January 14, 1864. 

First Lieutenant Leonard S. Ross, 13th Illinois Cavalry, to date Ma 
1864. 

First Lieutenant Hiram A. Weed, 62d Pennsylvania Volunteers, to date 
24, 1864. 

First Lieutenant Q. N. Kirk, 26th Ohio Volunteers, to date March 26, 

First Lieutenant Jacob Greenwood, 10th Missouri Cavalry, to date Ma 
1864. 

Seoond Lieutenant John E. Clark, 68th Illinois Volunteers, to date Ma 
1864. 

Dismissals Approved. 

The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases hai 
approved:— 

Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Finnegass, 3d Regiment Corps d’Afrique, 
September 12, 1863. 

Captain W. H. Daley, 3d Regiment Corps d’Afrique, to date Februi 
1864. 

Second Lieutenant Peter Wessenstin, 103d Pennsylvania Volunteers, 
February 27, 1864. 

Dishonorable Muster Out. 

Upon the reports of his regimental commander and the Governor o: 
Captain Thomas Ross, 77th Ohio Volunteers, has been dishonorably mi 
out of service, to date September 29, 1868. 

Dismissals Bevoked. 

The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases hav 
revoked:— 

Captain A. B Stuart, 2d Regiment United States Sharpshooters, he 
been previously honorably discharged upon tender of resignation. 

Second Lieutenant William A. Schmidt, 66th New York Volunteers, i 
is honorably discharged, as of the date of the order of dismissal. 

Bestored to Oommission. 

The following officers, heretofore dismissed, are restored, provided 
cancies have not been filled by the Governors of their respective States 

Major J. Q. Anderson and Major R. Reinhold, 17th Pennsylvania C; 
with pay from the date at which they rejoin their commands. 

Major W. W. Wilshire, 126th Illinois Volunteers. 

Captain D. C. Holdredge, 28d Wisconsin Volunteers. 
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Dismissals 

For the Week ending April 2, 1864. 

Colonel 0. De Forest, 6th New York Cavalry, to date March 29, 1864. 

Surgeon E. L. Feehan, 10th Missouri Cavalry, to date March 12, 1864, pub¬ 
lished March 22, 1864, as Surgeon E. L. Fenham, 10th Missouri Cavalry. 

Captain George H. Smith, Commissary Subsistence of Volunteers, to date 
March 23, 1864. 

Captain Frank Rich, 111th New York Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant Philip R. Freeoff, 9th New York Artillery, to date April 
1, 1864. 

Lieutenant and Adjutant S. C. Sprague, 1st District of Columbia Cavalry, to 
date March 28, 1864. 

Second Lieutenant H. D. Bath, 12th Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, to 
date March 26, 1864. 

The following officers, to date March 7, 1864:— 

Surgeon H. Tammage, 34th Kentucky Volunteers; 

Surgeon J. B. McConaughy, 17th Missouri Volunteers, and 

Captain George H. Raymond, 65th New York Volunteers. 

The following officers, to date February 29, 1864, for the causes mentioned, 
having been published officially and failed to appear before the Commission:— 

Absence without Leave. 

Captain Asaph H. Speed, 6th Kentucky Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Christian Sesaner, 111th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Lieutenant James H. Grinnell, 29th Ohio Volunteers. 

Lieutenant R. H. Trecher, 6th Ohio Volunteers. 

Lieutenant W. H. White, 29th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant Michael Redmond, 71st New York Volunteers. 

Captain W. H. Eifort, 2d Kentucky Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant Samuel E. Beers, 19th Pennsylvania Cavalry. 

Dismissal Approved. 

The order of dismissal heretofore issued in the following case has been ap¬ 
proved :— 

Captain Henry C. Abbott, 2d Louisiana Mounted Infantry, to date March 14, 
1864. 

Dismissals Bevoked. 

The orders of dismissal in the following cases have been revoked:— 

Captain II. S. Clubb, Assistant Quartermaster of Volunteers. 

Captain John Trible, 97th Illinois Volunteers. 

Assistant Surgeon Coridon Morrow, 43d Ohio Volunteers, and he is honor¬ 
ably discharged. 

Bestored to Commission. 

The following officers, heretofore dismissed, are restored, with pay from the 
date at which they rejoin their regiments for duty, provided the vacancies have 
not been filled by the Governors of their respective States:— 

Captain T. H. Hedrick, 16th Iowa Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Samuel Saylor, 1st Ohio Heavy Artillery, published Feb¬ 
ruary 2, 1864, in the dismissals for the week ending January 80, 1864, as First 
Lieutenant Samuel Taylor, 1st Ohio Heavy Artillery. 

Captain Ira Wright, 6th New York Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant Stephen L. Hubbard, 2d Massachusetts Heavy Artillery. 

Second Lieutenant E. L. Palmer, 11th Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps. 

Personal Items. 

Lieutenant-General Grant’s head-quarters are in the field. 

Major-General Lew. Wallace has been appointed to the command of the 
Middle Department, head-quarters at Baltimore. 

Major-General Buell arrived in Washington the last of March. 

Major-General Humphreys, chief of staff to General Meade, visited Congress 
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recently, and was escorted through both houses, receiving the attei 
many of the Senators and Representatives. 

Major-General Pleasanton has reported to General Rosecrans. 

Major-General Sedgwick testified before the War Committee on the 

Major-General E. D. C. Ord has been assigned to duty in the Depart 
West Virginia. 

Brigadier-General Kenly, U. S. V., is assigned to the command of th< 
of Delaware, with his head-quarters at Wilmington. 

Brigadier-General Hatch has relieved General Seymour, and taken c 
of the army at Jacksonville, Fla. • 

Brigadier-General Kimball has assumed command of all the Unite 
forces on the North Arkansas River, and has established his head-qu 
Little Rock. 

Brigadier-General Ferry has taken command of the Lehigh Military 
in Pennsylvania. 

Brigadier-General Veatch arrived at Cairo, March 19, from Memphi 

Brigadier-General AveriU is rapidly recovering from his recent sever 

Colonel Bruce is»reinstated as military commander at Louisville, Kj 

Colonel John Wooley, of Indiana, is appointed Provost-Marshal of th 
Department. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Spaulding, 18th Michigan Volunteers, is a 
eolonel of the 12th Tennessee. 

Captain S. B. Lawrence, of the 16th U. S. Infantry, has accepted a 
on General Wallace’s Btaff, with the rank of lieutenant-coloneL 


Jtegular JJ’aog. 

April 9.—Commodore C. Ringgold, ordered to report to Rear-Admiral 
for special duty. 

March 17.—Captain A. L. Case, detached from special duty, and oi 
the navy-yard, New York. 

April 1.—Captain Theodore P. Green, ordered to command of the 
cinto. 

March 14.—Commander T. H. Stevens, detached from the comman 
Patapsco. 

March 16.—Commander Henry Rolando, detached from commani 
Seminole, and waiting orders. 

March 17.—Commander Paul Shirley, detached from command of th 
and ordered to return to the United States. 

March 18.—Commander N. C. Bryant, detached from special di 
ordered to West Gulf Squadron. Commander H. Rolando, ordered t< 
Naval Station, Baltimore. 

Mdrch 25.—Commander J. H. Spotts, detached from special duty 
York, and ordered to command the Patuxet. 

March 28.—Commander J. B. Creighton, ordered to temporary < 
duty at Boston. 

April 1.—Commander J. F. Armstrong, detached from the commas 
San Jacinto, and ordered North. 

April 9.—-Commander John Downes, detached from special duty at 
and ordered to command the R. R. Cuyler. 

March 14.—Lieutenant-Commander John Madigan, ordered to the c 
of the Patapsco. 

March 17.—Lieutenant-Commander R. L. Law, ordered to the com 
the Cyane. 
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March 21.—Lieutenant-Commander P. C. Johnson, ordered to the Naval 
Academy. Lieutenant-Commander J. H. Gillis, detached from command of 
the Commodore Morris, and ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. 

March 24.—Lieutenant-Commander George A. Stevens, ordered to command 
of the Pontoosuck. 

March 28.—Lieutenant-Commander Samuel Magaw, ordered to command the 
Cambridge. 

April 2.—Lieutenant-Commander R. B. Lowry, detached from special duty, 
and wait orders. 

April 9.—Lieutenant-Commander C. J. Norton, ordered to the R. R. Cuyler. 

March 17.—Lieutenant Joshua Bishop, ordered to the Naval Academy. 

March 26.—Lieutenant F. J. Higginson, detached from South Atlantic 
Squadron, and waiting orders. 

March 29.—Lieutenant Benjamin F. Day, ordered to the Saugus. 

April 2.—Lieutenant Robert B. Riell, ordered to the Wabash as executive 
officer. 

March 19.—Ensign R. S. Chew, detached from the Niagara, and ordered to 
the West Gulf Squadron. Ensign H. J. Blake, detached from the Niagara, and 
ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron. 

March 17/—The appointments of Midshipmen P. F. Harrington, William S. 
Dana, and William B. Hoff as Acting Ensigns revoked, and they are ordered 
oack to the Naval Academy. 

April 9.—Chaplain G. W. Dorrance, ordered to the North Carolina. Chap¬ 
lain Joseph Stockbridge, ordered to the Naval Hospital, Norfolk. Chaplain D. 
X. Junkin, ordered to the navy-yard, Washington. Chaplain P. Fisk, ordered 
to the Powhatan. Chaplain Nathaniel Frost, ordered to the San Jacinto. 

March 11.*—Assistant Surgeon E. M. Stein, ordered to the North Carolina. 

March 15.—Assistant Surgeon J. N. Hyde, detached from navy-yard, Wash¬ 
ington, and ordered to the San Jacinto. Assistant Surgeon A. B. Judson, 
detached from the Nantucket, and ordered home. Assistant Surgeon Henry 
Ackley, detached from the San Jacinto, and ordered home. Assistant Surgeon 
H. D. Burlingham, ordered to examination for promotion. Assistant Surgeons 
W. R. Richardson, A. C. Rhoades, A. Matthewson, A. 8. Oberley, and H. M. 
Wells, ordered to examination for promotion. 

March 18.—Surgeon C. J. Cleborn, detached from the Naval Rendezvous, 
Philadelphia, and ordered to the Ticonderoga. 

March 21.—Assistant Surgeon Charles T. Hubbard, detached from the Una- 
dilla, and ordered Nortji. 

March 24.—Assistant Surgeon John D. Murphy, ordered to the Naval Ren¬ 
dezvous, New York. 

April 2.—Assistant Surgeon L. M. Lyon, ordered to the Naval Rendezvous, 
Philadelphia. 

April 4.—Assistant Surgeon W. B. Dick, ordered to report for examination 
for promotion. Assistant 8urgeons James 8. Knight, E. S. Bogert, W. L. 
Wheeler, J. H. Macomber, and J. H. Tinkham, ordered to examination for 
promotion. 

April 5.—Assistant Surgeon W. K. Scofield, detached from the Union, and 
waiting orders. 

April 6.—Assistant Surgeon G. H. E. Baumgarten, detached from the 8ciota, 
and ordered North. 

April 7.—Assistant Surgeon C. H. Perry, ordered to the Ohio. 

March 17.—Paymaster Charles W. Abbott, ordered to the Naval Academy, to 
relieve H. M. Hieskell. Paymaster Rufus Parks, ordered to New York, to 
relieve Paymaster Abbott as instructor. Paymaster George A. Sawyer, 
detached from the Port Royal, and ordered North. Paymaster George F. Cut¬ 
ter. ordered as Inspector, &c. at navy-yard, Boston. 

March 19.—Assistant Paymaster G. A. Lyon, ordered to the Conemaugh. 
Paymaster Thomas C. Mosten, ordered to the Practice Ship Macedonian. 
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March 22.—Paymaster H. M. Heiekell, ordered as Fleet Paymaster o 
Atlantic Squadron, to report April 30. 

March 24.—Assistant Paymaster G. A. Lyon's orders to the Conema 
yoked, and ordered to the Pontoosuck. 

March 26.—Paymaster T. T. Caswell, ordered to the Patuzet. 

April 9.—Paymaster E. C. Doran, ordered to the navy-yard, Mare Is' 
relieve Paymaster Charles Murray. 

March 24.—Chief Engineer W. W. W. Wood, detached from nav 
Boston, and ordered to report to Rear-Admiral Gregory. Chief Engine 
8ewell, detached from special duty at New York, and ordered to Nav 
Boston. 

April 7.—Chief Engineer Henry H. Stewart, ordered to the Wyalusi 

April 8.—Chief Engineer A. Lawton, detached from special duty at 
and ordered to special duty at Wilmington, Del. 

March 22.—First Assistant Engineer A. C. Du Plaine, detached fi 
Mattabesett, and ordered to the Niagara. 

March 25.—First Assistant Engineer George J. Barry, detached from 
duty at New York, and ordered to the Pontoosuck. 

April 6.—First Assistant Engineer J. W. De Kraft, detached (sic) 
special duty at New York. 

March 15.—Second Assistant Engineer W. W. Hopper, detaohed froi 
steamer Cumberland, and ordered to the Pontoosuck. 

March 18.—Second Assistant Engineer William C. Selden, detached f 
Port Royal, and ordered home. 

March 22.—Second Assistant Engineer F. G. McKean, detached from 
of Steam Engineering, and ordered to the Ascutney. Second Assistan 
neer T. H. Bordley, detached from special duty, and ordered to Bu: 
Steam Engineering. Second Assistant Engineer A. Sackett, detach* 
the Ascutney, and ordered to the Mattabesett. Second Assistant Eng 
J. McConnell, detached from the Pontoosuck, and ordered to the Matti 

March 24.—Second Assistant Engineer Ed. Farmer, ordered to r< 
Chief Engineer Wood. 

March 25.—Second Assistant Engineer H. S. Davids, detached from 
duty at New York, and ordered to the Pontoosuck. 

March 18.—Third Assistant Engineer Charles F. Marsland, detach 
the Lackawanna, and ordered home. Third Assistant Engineer H. 1 
detached from the navy-yard, Boston, and ordered to the Pinola. 
Assistant Engineer John Everding, detached from the Pinola, and 
home. 

March 19.—Third Assistant Engineer R. D. Dodge, detached fi 
Pequot, and ordered to the Naval Academy. 

April 4.—Third Assistant Engineer E. W. Clark, ordered to the S 
relieve Third Assistant Engineer A. H. Price. 

March 17.—Gunner It. J. Hill, detached from the South Atlantic Bio 
Squadron, and ordered to the Naval Magazine, New York. 

March 18.—Carpenter W. M. Laighton, detached from special di 
waiting orders. 

March 21.—Carpenter George W. Elliott, ordered to the Michigan. 

March 23.—Boatswain E. B. Bell, detached from the Macedonian, a: 
ing orders. Boatswain A. M. Pomeroy, ordered to the Macedonian. 
John Gaskins, ordered to the Macedonian. 

March 25.—Sailmaker John C. Chevalier, ordered to the Vermont, t< 
Sailmaker John Jones. 

April 6.—Sailmaker John J. Stanford, ordered to the Vermont. 

April 8.—Boatswain E. B. Bell, ordered to the St. Mary’s, to relie 
swain M. Hall. 

Eesignations Accepted. 

March 11.—Midshipman E. T. Martin. 

March 22.—Midshipman George E. Atkins. 
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March 80.—Midshipmen 0. F. Garrison and Henry T. Cook. 

April 2.—Third Assistant Engineer Cyrus R. Morgan. 

April 6.—Sailmaker John C. Chevalier and Third Assistant Engineer B. E. 
Pike. 

April 8.—Midshipman H. Cushman. 


Dolnntttr Ncnjg. 

March 23.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Wm. Flyc, detached from the com¬ 
mand of the Kensington, and ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 

March 29.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Thos. Pickering, detached from the 
command of the Peterhoff, and waiting orders. 

April 1.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Thos. Pickering, ordered to command 
of the Fort Donelson. 

March 11.—Acting Master Jno. S. Watson, detached from the Governor Buck¬ 
ingham, and ordered to the Shenandoah. Acting Master John W. Bently, de¬ 
tached from the Shenandoah, and ordered to command the Banshee. Acting 
Master Thomas Hanrahan, ordered to the Iroquois. Acting Master James T. 
Seaver, ordered to the command of the Philippi. Acting Master W. 0. Lundt, 
detached (sick) from the Ncreus. 

March 16.—Acting Master John D. Robertson, detached from the Savannah, 
and ordered to the Iuka. Acting Master A. M. Keith, detached from the Iuka, 
and ordered to the Savannah. 

March 16.—Acting Master Chas. R. Harris, detached from the Pursuit, and 
wait orders. Acting Master E. S. Keyser, detached from the Iosco, and wait 
orders. 

March 17.—Acting Master A. K. Jones, ordered to the Sagamore, to relieve 
Acting Master E. Babson. Acting Master Jonas S. Higbce, ordered to the U. 
S. S. Niagara. Acting Master Jere. Chadwick, ordered to the U. S. S. J. L. 
Davis, to relieve Acting Master George F. Hammond. 

March 18.—Acting Master John F. Dearborn, ordered to temporary duty at 
the Boston Navy-Yard. 

March 21.—Acting Master B. W. Leary, detached from the Potomska, and 
waiting orders. 

March 22.—Acting Master Elijah Ross, ordered to the Naval Rendezvous, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Acting Master John S. Dennis, ordered to the Mississippi 
Squadron. Acting Master William N. Griswold, detached from the Mississippi 
Squadron, and wait orders. m 

March 23.—Acting Master Chas. Higgins, detached (sick) from the command 
of the Pampero. 

March 24.—Acting Master George M. Martin, ordered to the Pontoosuck. 
Acting Master Jas. L. Plunkett, detached from the Kensington, and ordered 
to the Mattabesett. 

March 25.—Acting Master Chas. R. Harris, ordered to the Patuxet. 

March 26.—Acting Master Samuel B. Gregory, detached from the command 
of the Potomska, and wait orders. Acting Master A. McFarland, ordered to 
the Ohio. Acting Master Chas. G. Loring, detached from the Ohio, and or¬ 
dered to the Iosco. 

March 28.—Acting Master B. W. Leary, ordered to the Saugus. 

March 30.—Acting Master Jas. McDonald, detached (sick) from the Arkansas. 
Acting Master J. P. Randall, ordered to the Vandalia. 

April 1.—Samuel A. Swinnerton appointed Acting Master, and ordered to 
the Cambridge, to relieve Acting Master F. W. Strong. Acting Master James 
Ogilvie, detached from the Passaic, with two weeks’ leave. 

April 4.—Acting Master E. M. Baldwin, detached (sick) from the South Caro¬ 
lina. Acting Master Albert Cook, detached (sick) from the W. G. Anderson. 
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April 5.—Acting Master H. M. Merrill, detached from the Saranac, 
dered to return to the United States. Acting Master George W. Ewer, d 
(sick) from the Catskill. 

April 6.—Acting Master C. G. Loring, detached from the Iosco, and 
to the Ohio. Acting Master R. P. Swann, detached from the Fort Jacks 
ordered to the Governor Buckingham. 

April 8.—Acting Master Chas. E. Hawkins, ordered to the Vandalia. 
Master C. C. Ricker, detached from the Relief, and ordered to the So 
lantic Squadron. 

Appointed Acting Ensigns. 

March 11.—John P. Jones, U. S. S. Newbern. 

March 14.—Aug. H. Mandell, U. S. S. Stars and Stripes. 

March 15.—T. W. Davis, and II. H. Brownell, and ordered to the We 
Squadron. 

March 17.—A. H. L. Boivie, U. S. S. Iris. 

March 18.—Alonzo Elwell, U. S. S. Passaic; Geo. W. Sherman, I 
Cyane; C. F. Dunderdale, U. S. S. Roebuck. 

March 22.—Lemuel Pope, U. S. S. Gemsbok. 

March 25.—Peter 0. Conner, U. S. S. Huron; William Henderson, 
Huron; Henry C. Whitmore, U. S. S. Nantucket. 

March 28.—E. H. Miller, U. S. S. Constellation. 

April 1.—S. H. Bevins, U. S. S. Sciota. 

April 2. —E. W. Clark, U. S. S. Beauregard; Isaac Hallock, and ordere 
Potomac Flotilla. 

April 4.—Christopher C. Gill. 

April 7.—H. H. Collamore, U. S. S. Commodore Perry. 

Appointed Acting Ensigns , and ordered to the School-Ship Savannah 

March 14.—George B. Mitchell. 

March 16.—John H. Yeaton. 

March 19.—William L. Hatch. 

March £1.—Sturgis Center. 

March 22.—Winslow B. Barnes. 

March 23.—S. E. Merrihew and T. S. Smythe. 

March 24.—William D. Price and Ruel B. Pray. 

March 25.—John P. Arnett. 

March 26.—Jos. S. Brown. 

March 29.—William H. Millett. 

March 30.—William W. Meeteer and Isaac Thayer. 

April 1.—John Morissey, Jr. 

April 4.—Andrew Curtis, Frank Watson, George L. Jordan, and A. Y 
bucks. 

April 6.—Marcus A. Nickerson. 

April 8.—J. L. Harris. 

March 15.—Acting Ensign F. H. Wilkes, detached (sick) from the All* 

March 17.—Acting Ensign M. W. McEntee, ordered to the Octorara. 

March 19.—Acting Ensign E. H. Watkeys, ordered to the Roebuck, to 
Acting Ensign T. Delano. 

March 21.—Acting Ensign James McGlathery, ordered to the Pata] 
relieve Acting Ensign Henry Kloeppel. Acting Ensigns J. B. F. Smith 
D. Wells, detached from the Potomska. 

March 22.—Acting Ensign Chas. Moore, ordered to the Merrimack. 

March 23.—Acting Ensign Richmond Daggett, detached from the Kens 
and ordered to the Pawnee. 

March 24.—Acting Ensign John Bartol, ordered to the Pontoosuck. 
Ensign A. H. Harlow, detached from the Kensington, and ordered to tl 
toosuck. Acting Ensign J. J. Kane, detached from the navy-yard, Ne^ 
and ordered to the Pontoosuck. 

March 25.—Acting Ensign G. M. Prindle, detached (sick) from the V< 
Acting Ensign J. B. F. Smith, ordered to the Patuxet. 

March 28.—Acting Ensign John P. Arnett, ordered to the Saugus. 
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March 29.—Acting Ensign G. A. Winsor, detached (sick) from the Geranium. 
Acting Ensign Joseph D. Wells, ordered to the Patuxet. 

April 1.—Acting Ensign A. A. Ward, detached from the Vandalia, and or¬ 
dered to the Philippi. 

April 2.—Acting Ensign Chas. H. Walker, detached from the Fuchsia, and 
ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron. Acting Ensign James W. Turner, 
detached from the Potomac Flotilla, and ordered to the North Atlantic Squad¬ 
ron. 

April 4.—Acting Ensign G. A. Churchill, detached (sick) from the Memphis. 
Acting Ensign J. B. Fairchild, detached (sick) from the Penobscot. 

April 5.—Acting Ensign Chris. C. Gill, ordered to the Wamsutta. 

April 8.—Acting Ensign J. T. Gallagher, detached from the Tecumseh, and 
ordered to the Savannah. 

April 9.—Acting Ensign William Jameson, detached from the Calypso, and 
ordered to the Iosco. 

Appointed Acting Master’s Mates. 

March 18.—Daniel Stone, U. S. S. Roebuck; E. R. Davison, U. S. S. Queen; 
William Cooper, and ordered to the navy-yard, Washington. 

March 24.—H. S. Livermore, U. S. S. Delaware; J. F. Blanchard, U. S. S. 
Mackinaw. 

April 2.—Chas. Cameron, Edward Mattack, William Morgan, and John F. 
Porter, West Gulf Squadron. 

April 6.—Chas. H. Cobb, Potomac Flotilla. 

Appointed Acting Master’s Mates t and ordered to the School-Ship Savannah. 

March 11.—James L. Gould. 

March 14.—John H. Pray. 

March 15.—John A. Thomas and William H. Cook. 

March 16.—F. C. Duncan and Chas. B. Hogg. 

March 17.—W. W. Meeteer. 

March 19.—H. A. Rogers, A. L. Stevens, and Solomon Barstow. 

March 26.—Samuel Davis. 

March 26.—Theo. B. Seavey. 

March 29.—Chas. H. Marble. 

March 31.—J. H. Ryder and W. D. Burgess; J. E. Merriman. 

April 2.—George H. Appleton. 

April 4.—David G. Conger. 

April 7.—George A. Pynne and E. D. Conover. 

March 16.—Acting Master’s Mate Roswell Davis, ordered to the Iosco. Act¬ 
ing Master’s Mate Henry Wyman, detached from the Iosco, and ordered to the 
navy-yard, Boston. 

March 16.—Acting Master’s Mate Chas. J. Stanley, detached from the Mack¬ 
inaw, and ordered to the Delaware. 

March 17.—Acting Master’s Mates E. M. Boggs and W. Charlton, detached 
from the Pocahontas, and ordered to the Ticonderoga. 

March 18.—Acting Master’s Mate M. Beckett, detached from the Farrolones, 
and ordered home. Acting Master’s Mate Sydney N. Gray, detached from the 
Potomska, and ordered to the navy-yard, Washington. 

March 19.—Acting Master’s Mate G. H. Disley, ordered to the Queen. 

March 22.—Acting Master’s Mates Frank Watson and W. H. Wood, detached 
from the Kensington, and ordered to the School-Ship Savannah. 

March 24.—Acting Master’s Mate G. H. Disley, ordered to the Pontoosuck. 

March 28.—Acting Master’s Mate J. L. Vennard, detached (sick) from the 
Cornubia. Acting Master’s Mate T. M. Webb, detached (sick) from the Emma. 
Acting Master’s Mate W. H. Wood, ordered to the Cornubia. 

April 2. —Acting Master’s Mates John Leeds and F. S. Eastman, ordered to 
the Potomac Flotilla. 

April 6.—Acting Master’s Mate Chas. S. Bellows, detached (sick) from the 
Aroostook. Acting Master’s Mate William Roberts, detached (sick) from the 
Henry Jones. Acting Master’s Mate B. W. Tucker, detached from the Victoria, 
and ordered to the Pocahontas. 
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Appointed Acting Assistant Surgeons . 

March 12.—John K. Bacon, and ordered to the North Carolina. 

March 14.—Jacob J. Smith, and ordered to the Princeton. 

March 16.—Edward B. Bringham, and ordered to the navy-yard, 'VI 
ton; Ellwood M. Carson, and ordered to the Nantucket; Henry A. ] 
and waiting orders; Joseph W. Newcomer, and waiting orders; Fr 
Krecker, and waiting orders; John S. Ramsay, and waiting orders; Th 
Reed, ajid ordered to the navy-yard, Washington. 

March 18.—Carlos W. Knight, and ordered to the Princeton; Nathanie 
son, and ordered to the North Carolina; F. W. Williams, and ordered 
Princeton. 

March 19.—William S. Parker, and ordered to the Ohio; John P. 
and ordered to the North Carolina. 

March 22.—Thomas F. Leech, and ordered to the Ohio; William R. 
and Henry S. De Ford, and ordered to the North Carolina; John M. 
and ordered to the Princeton ; John F. Henry, and ordered to the Dela 

March 23.—R. F. Brooks, and ordered to the Florida. 

March 28.—David P. Taylor, and orderedlo the Mississippi Squadrot 

March 81.—David McLean, and ordered to the Ohio. 

April 4.—W. B. Hartman, and G. D. Buckner, and ordered to the Pri 

April 6 .— Jos G Bell, and ordered to the Princeton; Philip H. Bart 
ordered to the North Carolina. * 

April 8—J. F Cottrell 

March 15.—Acting Assistant Surgeons William B. Lewis and S. S. 
detached from the North Carolina, and ordered to the West Gulf Blo< 
Squadron. Henry L. Dcaring, detached from the Ohio, and ordered 
West Gulf Blockading Squadron. 

March 18.—Acting Assistant Surgeon D. T. Whyborn, detached fr 
North Carolina, and ordered to the Adela. Acting Assistant Surgeon J 
Bacon, detached from the North Carolina, and ordered to the Wes 
Squadron. 

March 19.—Acting Assistant Surgeon William Gale, detached from the 
and ordered home. Acting Assistant Surgeon Jacob J. Smith, detacln 
the Princeton, and ordered to the 0wasco. Acting Assistant Surgeoi 
Atkins, detached from the Ohio, and ordered to the Penguin. 

March 21.—Acting Assistant Surgeon H. C. Vaughan, detached from th 
and ordered to the South Carolina, to relieve Acting Assistant Surgeon 
A. Bright. Acting Assistant Surgeon Thomas J. Reed, detached from th 
yard, Washington, and ordered to the Stars and Stripes, to relieve Act 
sistant Surgeon Benjamin Marshall. Acting Assistant Surgeon N. M 
detached from the North Carolina, and ordered to the Norwich, to 
Acting Assistant Surgeon George E. McPherson. Acting Assistant Surg 
M. Rundlett, detached from the Ohio, and ordered to the Unadilla. Act: 
sistant Surgeon L. R. Boyce, detached from the Peterhoff, and waiting 

March 23.—Acting Assistant Surgeon W. H. Holmes, detached (sicl 
the Southfield. 

March 25.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Louis Michel, ordered to th 
toosuck. 

March 28.—Acting Assistant Surgeon R. F. Brooks, detached from th< 
Carolina, and ordered to the Florida. 

3larch 29.—Acting Assistant Surgeon C. W. Knight, ordered to the J. P 
son, to relieve Acting Assistant Surgeon Thomas S. Yard. Acting As 
Surgeon F. W. Williams, ordered to the Roebuck, to relieve Acting As 
Surgeon M. G. Raefle. 

April 1.—Acting Assistant Surgeon J. G. Parte, ordered to the M< 
Aoting Assistant Surgeon Henry A. Danker, ordered to the Tecumseh 
Assistant Surgeon Frederick Krecker, ordered to the Naval Hospital, N 
Virginia. Acting Assistant Surgeon P. Treadwell, ordered to the Relief. 
Assistant Surgeon E B Bingham, detached from the navy-yard, \Vash ; 
and ordered to the Saugus. Acting Assistant Surgeon J. F. A. Adac 
tached from the Kensington, and ordered to the J. L. Davis 
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April 4.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Nathaniel Mattson, detached from the 
North Carolina, and ordered to the Norwich. 

April 6.—Acting Assistant Surgeon William S. Parker, detached from the 
Ohio, and ordered to the Governor Buckingham. Acting Assistant Surgeon 
John M. Batten, detached from the Princeton, and ordered to the Valley City. 
Acting Assistant Surgeon John P. Agnew, detached from the North Carolina, 
and ordered to the Hunchback. Acting Assistant Surgeon S. B. Hoppin, 
ordered to the Union. 

April 6.—Acting Assistant Surgeon R. P. Sawyer, detached from the Massa- 
soit, and ordered to the Sciota. Acting Assistant Surgeon L. R. Boyce, ordered 
to the Massasoit. 

April 7.—Acting Assistant Surgeon S. P. Boyer, ordered to the Mattabesett. 

Appointed Acting Assistant Paymasters. 

March 24.—Henry G. Thayer. 

March 25.—George E. Ilendee. • 

April 6.—Daniel Bosworth. ‘ 

March 17.—Acting Assistant Paymaster William A. Mann, ordered to the 
Cayuga, to relievo Acting Assistant Paymaster J. U. Whiffin. Acting Assistant 
Paymaster Frank K. Moore, ordered to the Port Royal. Acting Assistant 
Paymaster R. F. Goodman, ordered to the Nightingale, to relieve Acting As¬ 
sistant Paymaster H. D. Kimberly. Acting Assistant Paymaster P. S. Towle, 
ordered to the Clyde. Acting Assistant Paymaster J. Q. Barton, ordered to 
the Relief. 

March 19.—Acting Assistant Paymaster H. K. Opp, ordered to the Valpa¬ 
raiso, to relievo Acting Assistant Paymaster Tracy Coit. Acting Assistant 
Paymaster H. P. Tuttle, detached from the Macedonian, and wait orders. 
Acting Assistant Paymaster J. C. Graves, ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. 
Acting Assistant Paymaster John C. Sawyer, ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. 

March 21.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Charles Smith, ordered to the Racer, 
to relieve Acting Assistant Paymaster E. Little. Acting Assistant Paymaster 
F. H. Swan, detached from the Potomska, and ordered to settle his accounts. 

March 22.—Acting Assistant PaymasterC. W. Clapp, ordered to theGemsbok. 

March 24.—Acting Assistant Paymaster T. W. Twining, detached from the 
Kensington, and wait orders. 

March 30.—Acting Assistant Paymaster J. F. Dunham, detached from the 
Peterhoff. Acting Assistant Paymaster G. II. Andrews, ordered to the Saugus. 

April 2.—Acting Assistant Paymaster W. R. Sherwood, ordered to the Phi- 
lippi. 

April 4.—Acting Assistant Paymasters E. G. Musgrave and H. Gerrard, 
ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 

April 6.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Ichabod Norton, ordered to the Home. 
Acting Assistant Paymaster E. K. Gibson, ordered to the Wamsutta. 

Appointed Acting First Assistant Engineers. 

March 16.—G. S. Perkins, and ordered to the U. S. S. Fort Donelson. 

March 17.—William W. Whiting, and ordered to the U. S. S. Dacotah. 

April 1.—John Curran, and ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron. 

April 8.—F. Henderson, and ordered to the U. S. S. Marblehead. 

March 7.—Acting First Assistant Engineer D. C. Chester, ordered to special 
duty at Baltimore. 

March 25.—Acting First Assistant Engineer John F. Pick, ordered to tho 
Monticello. 

March 28.—Acting First Assistant Engineer S. C. Midlam, detached (sick) 
from the Adela. 

March 29.—Acting First Assistant Engineer A. Inglis, detached from the 
Algonquin, and ordered to the Saugus. 

April 6.—Acting First Assistant Engineer Jacob Tucker, detached from the 
Albatross. 

April 7.—Acting First Assistant Engineer William H. Miller, detached from 
the Wyalusing, and wait orders. 
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April 9.—Acting First Assistant Engineer D. A. Lockwood, and o: 
tho Saugus. 

Appointed Acting Second Assistant Engineers. 

March 12.—Robert Wallace, and ordered to the U. S. S. Iuka. 

March 16.—Bernard Martin, U. S. S. Nyanza; Richard Evans, U. 
teor; C. E. Carlisle, U. S. S. Nyanza. 

March 17.—Thomas I. Lavery, U. S. S. Comubia; F. D. Stewart, 
Calhoun; William H. Brown, U. S. S. J. P. Jackson. 

March 18.—John B. McQuavern, and ordered to the Port Royal. 

March 19.—George F. Case, and ordered to the Banshee. 

March 21.—Mich. Dundon, and ordered to the Banshee. 

March 22.—James Findlay, and ordered to tho Augusta. 

March 25.—Benjamin C. Bourne, U. S. S. Iuka. 

March 30.—William Lannon, and ordered to the Victoria. 

April 4w—James Plunkett, U. S. S. Catskill. 

April 6.—Joseph H. Potts, and ordered to the Saugus; George W 
and ordered to the Fort Donelson. 

March 11.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Gustavus S. Perkins, 
from the Cornubia, and ordered to the Fort Donelson. Acting Second. 
Engineer Bryce Wilson, detached from the Pocahontas, and orderc 
Hunchback. 

March 16.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer John G. Rossman, 
(sick) from the Potomska. 

March 22.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer M. Smith, detached : 
Hunchback, and ordered to the Ticonderoga. Acting Second Assists 
ncer Augustus Barnum, detached from tho Kensington, and ordcre 
Ticonderoga. 

March 25.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Henry Farmer, dctac 
the Kensington, and ordered to the Nereus. Acting Second Assistant ] 
Robert Wallace, detached from the Iuka, and o 'dered to the Patuxct. 

March 29.—Acting Second Assistant Erigineer John Miller, dctacl 
the Governor Buckingham, and ordered to the Gettysburg. Acting 
Assistant Engineer F. Snyder, detached from the Gettysburg, and oi 
the Patuxet. 

April 4.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer J. D. Merritt, detach' 
from the Cornubia. 

April 6.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer C. B. Curtis, detach* 
from the West India Squadron. 

April 7.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer G. H. Rutter, detached (si 
the Rhode Island. 

Appointed Acting Third Assistant Engineers. 

March 11.—Edward A. Homan, ordered to the West Gulf Blockadinj 
ron; John D. Thompson, ordered to the West Gulf Blockading Sq 
E. H. Grover, ordered to the West Gulf Blockading Squadron; L. M. 
jena, ordered to the West Gulf Blockading Squadron; Charles D. ! 
ordered to the Pacific Squadron; George II. Moore and Charles A. 
ordered to the Pacific Squadron; Benjamin C. Bourne, ordered to the 
Iuka. 

March 15.—James A. Boynton, ordered to the U. S. S. Cornubia; 
Penney, ordered to the U. S. S. Saco. 

March 18.—Frank Rodgers and William Raup, ordered to the W 
Squadron. 

March 19.—Edward Missett, ordered to tho Manhattan; George Altl 
ordered to the Cornubia. 

March 21.—John L. Low and F. J. Ottey, and ordered to the Bansh 

March 22.—John N. Johnson and William J. Mack, and ordered to 
lippi. 

March 23.—William A. Fuller, and ordered to tho Fort Donelson; Ez 
and ordered to the Alabama. 

March 25.—William S. Rainer, and ordered to the Iuka; L. J. Lj 
ordered to the Fort Donelson. 
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March 26.—George 0. Parker, and ordered to the Patuxet; James H. Bless¬ 
ing, and ordered to the Newbern; Elliott W. Cross, and ordered to the Po- 
tomska; Joseph Mickley, and ordered to the Potomao Flotilla. 

March 28.—-fa. H. Moxley, G. W. Landon, and W. A. Bowie, and ordered to 
the Potomao Flotilla. 

March 29.—James Norman and William H. Woodward, and ordered to the 
Saugus. William J. Bradley, and ordered to the Saugus. John Moran and P. 
H. Friel, and ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. 

March 80.—William H. Anderson, and ordered to the Iuka; William H. 
Touchton, and ordered to the Commodore Hull; William Keenan, and ordered 
to the Canonicus. 

April 6,-jJohn Shields, U. S. 8. Albatross. 

March 18.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Thomas W. Sillman, detached 
from the R. R. Cuyler, and ordered to the Lackawanna. 

March 25.—Acting Third Assistant Engineers H. Greatorex and M. Villajon, 
detached from the Kensington, and ordered to the Pontoosuck. Acting Third 
Assistant Engineer William B. Allen, detached from the Nereus, and ordered 
to the Patuxet. 

April 8.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer G. S. Prior, detached (sick) from 
the Hollyhock. 

March 19.—John Murray,- appointed Acting Gunner, and ordered to the 
Michigan. 

March 27.—H. A. Soule, appointed Acting Gunner, and ordered to the Mat- 
tabesett; James Hamilton, appointed Acting Gunner, and ordered to the Ga¬ 
lena. 

April 4.—James faomo, appointed Acting Gunner, and ordered to the Men- 
dota. 

April 8.—E. P. Palmer, appointed Acting Gunner, and ordered to the R. R. 
Cuyler. 


/ Promoted for Good Service, &o. 

March 16.—Acting Master M. B. Crowell, commanding U. S. S. J. P. Jackson, 
promoted to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. 

March 18.—Acting Master George Munday, of the U. S. S. Hartford, pro¬ 
moted to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. Acting Ensign De Witt C. Kells, of 
the U. S. S. Galena, promoted to Acting Master. 

March 23.—Acting Master Henry Eaton, promoted to Acting Volunteer Lieu¬ 
tenant. 

March 29.—Acting Master John C. Parker, of the U. S. S. Essex, promoted 
to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. Acting Master E. D. Bruner, commanding U. 
S. S. Nightingale, and Acting .Master John F. Harden, commanding U.S. S. 
Kuhn, promoted to Acting Volunteer Lieutenants. Acting Ensign Charles H. 
Baxter, of the U. S. S. Genesee, and Acting Ensign John S. Clark, of the U.S. 
S. Calhoun, promoted to Acting Masters. 

April 1.-—Acting Ensign Charles F. Keith, of the U. S. S. Malvern, promoted 
to Acting Master. 

April 2.—Acting Ensign Sapuel H. Field, of the U. S. S. Huntsville, promoted 
to Acting Master. Acting Master F. M. Green, of the U. S. S. Niagara, pro¬ 
moted to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. 

March 19.—Acting Ensign E. C. Beaman, of the Mississippi Squadron, pro¬ 
moted to Acting Master. Acting Master John Swaney, commanding U. S. S. 
Kenwood, promoted to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. 

April 7.—Acting Master’s Mate Bernard Magill, of the U. S. S. Niagara, to 
Acting Ensign. 

. April 9.—Acting Master John B. Harty, promoted to Acting Volunteer Lieu¬ 
tenant. 
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' Besignations Aooepted. 

March 14.—Acting Ensign Peter Heede. *. 

March 19.—Acting Assistant Surgeon George H. Van Deusen. 

March 21.—Acting Assistant Surgeon James E. Barbour. 

March 22.—Acting Assistant Paymaster C. B. Dye, and Acting Assist 
geon E. H. Yose. 

March 23.—Acting Master James B. Lindsay; Acting Master J. D. I 
March 25.—Acting Ensign A. F. West. 

March 30.—Acting Master Lothrop Baker, and Acting Ensign Cl 
Walters. 

April 1.—Acting Assistant Paymaster John S. Mallary. 

March 11.—Acting Master’s Mate Robert R. Reed. 

March 18.—Acting Master’s Mates W. K. Orcutt, and Charles P. Tu 
March 22.—Acting Master’s Mate Samuel J. Horton. 

March 23.—Acting Master’s Mate Benjamin Lawton. 

March 26.—Franklin James. 

March 28.—Acting Master’s Mates James P. Knowles, and Samuel ( 
March 30.—Acting Master’s Mate W. H. Mead. 

April 1.—Acting Assistant Surgeon James Mecray, Jr. 

April 4.—Acting Assistant Surgeon George E. Jones. 

April 5.—Acting Assistant Surgeon F. E. Martindale. 

Aprilb. —Acting Second Assistant Engineer Frederick Snyder; A< 
sistant Paymaster Theo. W. Burger. 

April 7.—Acting Master’s Mate Henry A. .Crane. 

April 9.—Acting Ensign Thomas H. Daggett; Acting Master’s Mat< 
E. Culver. 

Bevoked. 

March 17.—Acting Master Charles L. Willcomb. 

March 18.—Acting Ensign Emanuel R. Davison; Acting Ensign A. 
March 21.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer John Johnson, 

March 22.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer George H. Stover. 
March 23.—Acting Boatswain William Ray. 

March 24.—Acting Ensign H. S. Livermore. 

March 26.—Acting Ensign B. G. Cahoon. 

March 31.—Acting Master Thomas Smith. 

March 11.—Acting Master’s Mate J. W. Mackie. 

March 17.—Acting Master’s Mate Thomas Surrette. 

March 22.—Acting Master’s Mate J. G. Paine. 

April 1.—Acting Master’s Mate J. D. Lawrence. 

April 4.—Acting Master’s Mate William H. Knowles. 

April 6.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Samuel B. Runnells. 
April 7.—Acting Master’s Mate Benjamin Atwood. 

Dismissed. 

March 15.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer G. J. Lambertson. 
March 22.—Acting Ensign John Butler. 

March 24.—Acting Ensign Jeremiah Blake. 

March 15.—Acting Master’s Mate Alexander Cushman. 

April 4.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Thos. Dempsey. 

April 5.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer James L. Marshall. 

Mississippi Squadron. 

Appointed Acting Masters. 

March 19.—Edmund Morgan, Henry T. Keene, Frederick Reed, an 
C. Sears. 
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Appointed Acting Ensigns. 

March 16.—Henry C. Marsh. 

March 19.—C. W. Johnson, A. Conklin, and E W. Johnson. 

March 23 —Charles J Stanley. 

Appointed Acting Master's Mates. 

March 10.—M. L. Kirk and H C. At lee. 

March 16.—John D. Moore and M. F Keeshan. 

March 23.—F. W. Whitesides and W E. Jelley. 

March 28.—William Francis and H. Colburn 
March 31.—Louis Lehman ancf Robert R. Reed. 

April 1.—Henry Kane. 

April 9.—Alexander B. Allen, W. S. Culbertson, Joseph W. Pardee, and Ed¬ 
ward N. Wild. 

Appointed Acting Chief Engineers. 

, March 16.—George Prescott. 

March 25.—William Rodgers. 

Appointed Acting First Assistant Engineers. 

March 14.—James W. Hindman. 

March 16.—James Munroe. 

March 23.—Jacob Wilson. 

March 25.—Oliver Titcomb. 

March 29.—Alexander McGee. 

March 80.—A. R. Colhoon. 

Appointed Acting Second Assistant Engineers . 

March 14.—James W. Smith. 

March 16.—E. L. Morse. 

March 17.—George W. Hart. 

March 19.—F. A. Cramer. 

March 23.—William H. Stiles. 

March 25.—Thomas H. Nelson and Robert H. Bennerson. 

March 30.—A. F. Moore. 

Appointed Acting Third Assistant Engineers. 

March 14.—P. J. Murphy. 

March 16.—James W. Quin, Agrippa Flint, Robert D. Wright, William H. 
Cornell. 

March 19.—Thomas McGarrity. 

March 23.—Caleb C. Crain. 

March 25.—William Hadfield, A. H. Goff, Daniel C. Dawley. 

March 29.—Andrew Lust. 

March 30.—.Joseph W. Henderson. 

April 1.—William H. Yanwert. 


Resignations Aooepted. 

March 17.—Acting First Assistant Engineer E. R. Clemens, and Acting Second 
Assistant Engineer Thomas Bell. 

March 19.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Edward Dodge. 

March 22.—Acting Master’s Mate Daniel Wmget. 

March 28.—Acting Carpenter John J. Hays. 

Revoked. 

March 17.—Acting First Assistant Engineer Benjamin Hand. 

March 19.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer John Austin. 

March 21.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Henry C. Nicholson. 
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Dismissed. 

March 19.—Acting Master Thomas Bates. Acting £nsign Dani< 
Acting Master’s Mates H. M. Scott and George W. Hail. 

[General Order No. 31.] 

Navy Department. March 22 

Ensigns R. S. Chew and H. J. Blako having been reported to the De 
for going below in their watch, without being regularly relieved, whih 
on board the U. S. steam-frigate Niagara (Commodore T. T. Craven, c 
ing, and Lieutenant-Commander Henry Erbenflexecutive officer), theiT 
ments to the grade of lieutenant, for which they were recently nom 
the Senate and confirmed, have been suspended. 

For the same offence, the appointments of Acting Ensigns W. S. Da 
Harrington, Wm. B. Hoff, and C. Rathbone, have been revoked, and t 
been ordered to return to their studies at the Naval Academy at , 
R. I., as midshipmen. 

Acting Ensign R. C. Irvin, who was also attached to the Niagara, 
guilty of the offence of overstaying his leave, has been ordered to 
steamer Glaucus (third rate), with directions that he shall not, for sii 
be permitted to go out of that vessel. 

The Department cannot admit*the plea of ignorance, or that of 
board the vessels at the Naval Academy, on the part of these offic 
however young, have been long enough in the service to aspire to ai 
promotion. If they had no other source of information, they sho 
learned from the “act for the better government of the Navy,” with ' 
persons in the service must be supposed to be familiar, that to “leav 
tion before regularly relieved” is an offence which subjects the perse 
of it to the punishment of death. It must, indeed, be obvious to the 
dinary intelligence, that if an officer cannot be trusted in his watch, h 
to learn the simplest practical duties of his profession, and is unfit 
station where the lives of others, as well as the honor of his country, 
pend on his vigilance and fidelity. 

The lenient course which the Department has adopted in this case 
induced by the consideration that although the severe punishment 
court-martial would adjudge might be more effectual as a warning 
young officers in fault may with some reason plead, in extenuation 
offences, that they were not duly admonished by those whose duty : 
impress them with a proper sense of discipline, of the serious nature 
evitable consequences of their misconduct. It is not probable that 
of them would have erred habitually on board the Niagara except 1 
cause. 

GIDEON WELLES, 

* Secretary of the 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL GRANT. 

BY THE EDITOR. 

Emerson has somewhere said that “ History easily resolves 
itself into the biography of a few distinguished individuals.” 
Craving his pardon, this is not true. History has a deeper 
meaning and a far wider scope: it is concerned with the actions 
and well-being of masses rather than men, and has to. do with 
the governed—the essential element—rather than with the 
governors, who are but accidents of the times. But distin¬ 
guished men play an important part in representing great 
truths and vital principles; and tower, it must be conceded, so 
far above their fellows, as first to catch and longest to hold the 
glance of the historical traveller. 

“ -Ever since the iron days of old, 

Arose, among the pigmies of their age, 

Minds of a massive and gigantic mould, 

Whom we must measure, as the Cretan Sage 
Measured the pyramids of ages past, 

By the far-reaching shadows which they cast.’* 

Such men, whose noblest boast should be that they are the 
ministers of good to their fellow-men, spring forth at the call 
of a nation’s emergency, to protect its independence, guide its 
energies, direct its mind, conduct its armies, and lead it forward 
in the great progress towards the highest civilization. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, In the year 1864, by C. B. Richardson, in the Clerk’s 
Office of the District Conrt for the Southern District of New York. 

Vol. I.—36 661 
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They are not meteors, which shoot with lurid flame a 
the inky sky, to leave a greater darkness behind them 
rise like luminaries, with a dawning, a glowing morn, a: 
promise of a brilliant noon. 

We have had in our own time and history some nota 
amples of such characters; and we now approach one 
the most striking, a man who, unknown to his own count 
but four years since,—poor in this world’s gear, acquir 
honest livelihood by the labor of his own hands, self-i 
but apparently unconscious of his gifts and powers,—is 
at the head of our armies, the object of his country’s 
gratitude and fervent hopes, and the wonder of the work 

Such a man is worth a biography, or rather a history; 
should not be written yet. Books have been hastily co 
about him; the newspapers are full of suggestive stories 
boyhood and youth; minute scrutiny pries into his doma 
tirement; the public is curious whether he drinks, and ho^ 
he smokes; the religious papers hope that he does not 
Every one is anxious to see the very finest portrait o 
“ with his best expression;” and to get a glimpse of the o 
is esteemed a great happiness, a decidedly new sensation. 

History is taking advantage of this public furore to 
and arrange her documents for future impartial record; 
with apparent unconsciousness of the great public enth 
he has excited, the distinguished subject does not turn tc 
the breath of popular applause, but works night and day 
out pomp or noise, to carry out to completion the great w 
which he has already done so much,—to fill, let us hoj 
East with his renown, as he has the West. 

We do not intend to present a biographical sketch of G 
Grant: the facts, dates, and statistics are patent, “ knov 
read of all men.” Our only purpose is to offer our res 
few necessary data, from which to deduce a summary oi 
qualities which entitle General Grant to the admiration 
countrymen, and give them unlimited confidence in his 
actions. 

Born of respectable parents, at Point Pleasant, Ch 
county, Ohio, Grant was a clever, self-reliant, but by no 
uncommon, Western lad, who was fortunate in procuri 
appointment to the Military Academy, “ the nursing-mot 
heroes.” He entered that institution in 1839, and while 
was only noted for being a plain, good fellow, of great 
nimity, contentment, amiability, and common sense. He 
no popularity with his fellow-students; but they all like< 
and it was there he received the sobriquet (every good 
has a nickname at West Point) of Uncle Sam, from his i: 
No one there thought he would ever be a general: inde 
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quiet, retiring demeanor rather veiled than manifested the fine 
manly qualities which all believed him to possess. 

Graduating in 1843, he was brevetted a second lieutenant in 
the Fourth Infantry, and during the Mexican War partici¬ 
pated in every important battle except Buena Vista. In 
Mexico, his record is distinguished above his rank. At Cha- 
pultepec he called forth the eulogies of his regimental, brigade, 
and division commanders, and may well be proud of the notice 
of him in General Worth’s report. 

He resigned his commission in July, 1854, and set about the 
difficult task—difficult, as a general rule, to army officers who 
leave the service without independent means—of gaining a 
livelihood for himself and his family by hard work. It was 
hard work. He dealt in wood; he farmed a little; he turned 
his hand to many things, with no great success. 

The war broke out: the echoing cannon of Sumter was Grant’s 
summons to the field. First a colonel of volunteers; then, 
when several regiments came together, an acting brigadier, by 
reason of his superior West Point knowledge, he was soon 
after appointed a full brigadier; and with that rank he occu¬ 
pied Fort Henry and “moved upon the enemy’s w r orks” at 
Donelson. A great victory that, to a people anxious and 
fearful. Who will soon forget the enthusiasm it aroused? For 
this he was made major-general of volunteers, and at once given 
a more important command. 

He fought the battle of Pittsburg Landing on the 6th and 
7th of April, 1862. But here candor compels us to say that 
but for the immediate and timely appearance of General Buell’s 
forces, and the very noble, able, and gallant conduct of that 
officer, the disaster of the first day might not have been re¬ 
trieved. Grant had been overpowered. Grant, who has done 
so much and so brilliantly, will, we are sure, not refuse the 
chief glory of Shiloh to General Buell, who, we think, richly 
deserves it. 

But all his former glories pale before the splendor of his 
Vicksburg campaign. The remarkable letter of President Lin¬ 
coln is the noblest epitome. He says, u When you got below, 
and took Port Gibson, Grand Gulf, and vicinity, I thought you 
should go down the river and join General Banks, and when 
you turned northward, east of the Big Black, I feared it was a 
mistake. I have now to make a personal acknowledgment that 
you were right and I was wrong.” 

We need dwell no longer upon the great actions which illus¬ 
trate his career. We draw from them a few inferences which 
cannot be questioned. Premising to our readers that General 
Grant is an educated and practical soldier, let us look at his 
chief qualities. 

Grant is a brave man; not only fearless in all necessary ex- 
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posure of his person in battle, but cool, calculating, and 
administrative in danger. A splendid horseman, and < 
physical endurance, perhaps he is seen to best advantage 
field of battle directing the movements. 

He is a true man; true in his aims, and in his adhei 
them; true in speech and in act. He has no tortuous 
no subterranean movements. He does not parade his tl 
indeed, but he does not mean one thing and say anoth( 
has no talking gift, and he cultivates silence, which, if 
be human, the philosopher has declared to be divine. I 
boaster, no temporizer, no dreamer; he builds no A 
castles. He is simply a straightforward actor; betw 
thoughts, words, and deeds there is an exact accordant 
very often the thought and deed dispense with words,— 
when possible. 

He is a man of strong will and great mental enduran 
disheartened by disaster; always ready to repair and 
it. Vicksburg in especial demonstrated this. Repulse* 
north, he tried the cut-off. When that would not do, he 
on the south. Threatened by the rebel armies gatherin 
rear, he besieged the town. Repulsed in his attempts t 
the works, he pushed forward the siege; and at lengtl 
burg fell, because Grant adhered to his purpose. 

He is a generous man; ready to give full credit to 
workers and subordinates. He scorns to receive prais 
is their due, and tells of the invaluable aid and co-oper; 
Sherman, McPherson, and others, with no stinted er 
With such a general, men can work; for such a chief tl 
do all in their power. 

He is an unambitious man. This needs a word of c 
tion. Ambitious men seek, as the great end of their 
self-exaltation. Grant has thus far worked for the goo< 
country. Each battle has been fought without ulteri< 
If God sends honest fame as the reward, he does not dis 
but it must be a sequel, not an aim. Heaven preserve h 
from this “last infirmity of noble minds’*! It ruin 
touches. It has already paralyzed some of our best me 

In a concluding word, he is a strong, iron, living 
honest, capable, self-sustained commander, who will plan 
fight terribly, follow up his victories, and leave the 
Providence,—in whom, after all, must be our trust, 
large andvaried talents. He has, what Guizot calls, “ th< 
of common sense,” and with that the power and determin 
u go ahead;** which we have lacked more than any thing 
this war. As to his personal appearance, we can only r 
readers to the fine engraving which appears as a vignett* 
number, with the remark that it is as much like hin 
engraving can be. 
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ON SALTPETRE. 

No. II. 

BT JAMES C. BOOTH, 

(Melter and Refiner, TJ. S. Mint.) 

Extraction of Nitrates .— Since the nitrates generated in 
natural or artificial N nitre-beds are readily soluble in water, the 
first operation is their extraction by water, the leaching or 
lixiviation of nitrous earths, whereby the nitres are at once 
separated from the huge mass of insoluble and extraneous 
matter. It is by no means unimportant how this is effected. 
If a quantity of water be poured over a quantity of nitrous 
earth, drawn off, and replaced in a similar manner by successive 
quantities of water, all the nitrates will undoubtedly be ex¬ 
tracted; but then what an enormous amount of water must be 
evaporated to reach them! It would certainly cost more than 
they are worth. The principle of effecting lixiviation economi¬ 
cally is to pass the same portion of liquid through successive 
lots of the earth, beginning with one containing the least nitre, 
and finishing with one as yet unleached, and, therefore, full of 
nitre. In the older method, which is a good one, a series of vats 
or hoppers, with false perforated bottoms covered with straw or 
other porous material, are arranged in terraced tiers of three 
or four, and charged with the broken and coarsely pulverized 
nitrous earth. Water sufficient to cover the earth, being poured 
over the uppermost vat, and allowed to remain some hours for 
complete solution of the nitres, is then run into another fresh 
vat. A second charge of half as much water on the first vat 
is in like manner run through the same second vat. Although 
all the nitres present are dissolved, yet only one-half flow off, 
the other half being retained by the porosity of the mass of 
earth. That which flows out of the second vat will run about 
fifteen per cent, nitre, and is fit for evaporation. A third and 
fourth fresh waters, passed through the first and then through 
the second vat, become strong enough in the third vat for evapor¬ 
ation. Thus the first vat is exhausted, until only a fraction of 
one per cent, remains in the earth, which is then used for renew¬ 
ing a saltpetre-plantation. By the use of large hoppers the con¬ 
centration* is still more easily and economically effected, the 
liquor from one hopper being run into vats, and pumped up into 
the second vat, where it is distributed, becomes stronger, and is 
run off for evaporation. 

Formation of Nitrate of Potassium .—Before evaporation, all 
the nitrates should be transformed into nitrate of potassium, 
because the peculiar characters of this # salt, as distinguished 
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from its associates, enables us to obtain it by crystallizatic 
state of purity with greater facility. Even in the natural 
beds, as previously shown by analysis, there are nitrates o: 
nesium, and others, too valuable to be lost; while in some 
natural and in nearly all the artificial beds these n 
greatly predominate over that of potassium. It is only 
rarer case where sufficient potash has been added to the 
bed, that the present step is unnecessary. The valuable 
line metal potassium, in one or more of its combinations, 
agent of transformation, and is at present wholly derived, 
directly or indirectly, from wood-ashes. 

The salts in solution in the nitrous lyes are nitrate 
chlorides, with a little sulphate of magnesium, calcium, 
sium, sodium, and ammonium, and sometimes carbonate < 
monium and organic matter. To give some idea of possib] 
portions, the following analysis, by Thenard, of the residue 
a Parisian crude lye, may serve our purpose:— 

Nitrate and chloride of potassium. 

Nitrate of calcium and magnesium. 

Chloride of sodium.*.... 

Chlorides of calcium and magnesium..'. . . 


These proportions, however, vary even in the same lo 
and much more in different localities. In consequence of 
variable composition, different proportions of potash-sal 
employed, usually determined by trial and observation 
time of making the interchange of bases. 

The simplest case is the employment of commercial ] 
pearlash (which are chiefly carbonate of potassium) dissol 
twice its weight of water, and its clear solution added t 
of the crude lye as long as the carbonates of calcium and 
nesium precipitate. Then the nitrates of these meta' 
wholly transformed into nitrate of potassium, which is 
off from the precipitate and evaporated to crystallization, 
crystals are crude saltpetre. 

Where sulphate of potassium is used, the nitrate of 
nesium in the lye is first converted into that of calcii 
adding milk of lime, which precipitates magnesia. Then i 
cient quantity of sulphate of potassium is added to the lye, 
off clear, until all the lime-salts are decomposed. The 
liquor, drawn off from the deposited sulphate of calcic 
plaster of Paris, is evaporated to crystallization as t 
yielding a crude saltpetre. 

Common wood-ash, containing both sulphate and carl 
of potassium, may be used in an ordinary lye-tub to effe 
same purpose, by covering the false bottom with straw 
cloth to strain the liquid, and packing the tub with moil 
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ashes. The crude lye, in determinate quantity, is then passed 
through the mass, and drawn off for evaporation and crystalli¬ 
zation. The leached ash is then mixed with fresh nitrous earth, 
to recover the little nitre left in it. 

Lastly, if chloride of potassium be employed, rather more than 
its weight of sulphate of soda must be added at the same time 
(equal atomic proportions), so that the chloride becomes effect¬ 
ively sulphate of potassium, and the treatment is the same as 
above given for this salt. 

Of all the above methods, that with potash is the simplest and 
best: it is, nevertheless, desirable to know that other salts of 
potassium can be substituted for it in case of necessity. In fact, 
potash feldspar and green-sand, previously prepared, might, in 
extreme need, be used as sources of potassium. 

Crude Crystallization .—The crude solution of nitrates, now 
changed more or less into nitrate of potassium, is concentrated 
by evaporation and ebullition in large kettles. At the com¬ 
mencement of the ebullition, a white scum of organic matters 
rises to the surface, and is removed. Next, the carbonates of 
calcium and magnesium, held in solution by carbonic acid, begin 
to deposit, and, being prevented from settling on the bottom to 
sjtne extent, by suspending a dish towards the bottom of the 
liquid in which they collect, are removed. Lastly, common salt 
(chloride of sodium) begins to crystallize out during the evapor¬ 
ation, being about equally soluble in hot and cold water. When 
the common salt begins to crystallize abundantly, the solution is 
about ready for crystallizing nitre. The liquor is run off into 
crystallizers, to form an impure nitre; or, still better, it is run 
into large boilers for refining directly. 

Refining .—The half-refined liquor of the preceding opera¬ 
tion, or a crude nitre with half its weight of water, is evapor¬ 
ated in large copper boilers to the amount of several tons of 
saltpetre at a time, any scum being carefully skimmed off, and 
any deposit of common salt drawn up from the bottom. A 
quantity of gelatine in hot solution is then stirred in, and the 
scum again removed, until it ceases to form, and the liquor 
becomes clear. After some hours’ repose, heat being maintained 
all the time, the clear liquid is carefully transferred to the crys¬ 
tallizer,—a broad and shallow pan, with its bottom sloping 
downwards to the centre, and this central line sloping towards 
one end. After cooling for some time, the liquid is constantly 
stirred and agitated, to disturb the crystallization, so that the 
nitre which separates as the liquid cools appears as a fine flour, 
but actually consists of very minute acicular crystals. As it 
forms, it is drawn up on the sloping # bottom towards the sides of 
the pan, so that the more impure mother-liquor drains towards 
the depressed centre of the pan, and from thence collects at the 
lowest end. 
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The principles involved in the refining process, are—Is 
tendency of gelatine to collect and hold together or 
matters; 2d, the much greater solubility of nitre than the 
accompanying it in hot water, so that when crude saltpel 
dissolved, some common salt is left undissolved, and whe 
liquors evaporate, more of this salt separates from the i 
3d, the most important of all is the formation of minute fi 
crystals, so that nearly all the impure mother-liquor is excl 

This last fact is worthy of special notice, because the 
ciple it involves is employed in purifying other substanc 
crystallization; for example, Epsom salt, white sugar. 
When a solution is to be crystallized, containing other 
stances than the one chiefly desired, and the process is all 
to go on slowly, beautiful and large crystals will be obta 
but they are impure, from enclosing some of the mother-li 
and, therefore, some of the matters not desired. A 
crystal is not always built up by the successive addition c 
ceedingly thin layers over the w’hole surface at a time; bi 
the contrary, a skeleton of the crystal usually appears 
outer edges being first formed, and the interior after 
filling up. From the projecting edges of the skeleton a 
talline plane shoots across before the interior is filled up 
and thus encloses a portion of the mother-liquor with it 
purities. We have often seen crystals of alum construct 
this manner; and a natural crystal of calcareous spar once 
under our observation, which was fully one inch across its 
nohedral form, but the surface-walls were nowhere more 
one-eighth inch thick, the interior being nearly full of liqi 

We have had the opportunity of observing a very 
number of native gold crystals from California and elsev 
and can affirm that the skeleton form predominates in 
Cavities in crystals are of frequent occurrence, and these 
contain liquids, even in natural crystals; but in those artifi 
formed, content of mother-liquor is the rule. 

By agitating the refining nitre-liquid, then, the crystal 
so minute that they contain mother-liquor only adhering 1 
surface, and none in their interior. Washing removes tl 
herent impurity. 

Washing .—There is an interesting general principle eml 
in this process, which is worth a moment’s consideration. V 
at a given temperature, will dissolve a certain quantity of i 
and no more. The solution is said to be saturated; bu 
only so in reference to that salt. For a certain quanti 
another salt will still dissolve in that saturated solution, altl 
not so much as in pure water. This doubly saturated so 
will again take up a small quantity of a third salt, and i 
Thus, a saturated solution of saltpetre will dissolve commo 
and other salts, but no more saltpetre. The snowy mass o 
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petre crystals (saltpetre flour) is heaped upon a hopper-like vat, 
with perforated false bottom, and a saturated solution of pure 
saltpetre gradually poured over it. As the solution works its 
way downward through the mass, it dissolves the remaining 
traces of chlorides and other salts, and, after allowing some 
time for complete washing, is run off below by removing a plug 
. from the vat. After it has drained off, the only remaining chlo- 
* fcdes, &c. are mere traces in the solution, which is retained in 
the mass by capillary action. A quantity of pure water is then 
slowly poured over, and becomes a saturated solution of nitre as 
it descends, carrying off the remaining traces of chlorides. This 
last solution is employed as the first saturated solution of pure 
nitre on the next lot of saltpetre-snow to be washed. 

Economic Treatment of Residues .—The nitrates are too valu¬ 
able to permit loss, when avoidable, during the operations of ex¬ 
traction, crude crystallization, and refining; the residues are, 
therefore, carefully husbanded whenever they contain traces of 
saltpetre. Thus, after extracting nitrous earth, the residue is 
returned to the earth of the nitre-plantation, and is said to aid 
in the more rapid generation of nitre. In the crudest crystalli¬ 
zation, the mother-liquors are separately crystallized, the foreign 
salts not thrown aside until every trace of nitre is extracted 
from them; the extract, containing nitre, being added to a sub¬ 
sequent saltpetre lye. In the better process of crystallization, 
or first steps of refining, the first skimmings, being poor in 
nitre, are usually added to nitrous earth, while the later ones 
are worked separately to extract all their nitre. In all the 
steps of the refining process the insoluble residues or crystals 
of foreign salts are either separately worked to further purify 
them, if poor in nitre, or are thrown back to a newly refining 
batch, if abounding in nitre. To dwell more minutely on the 
numerous details of these processes, as practised in different 
places, would needlessly lengthen our article. 

Testing Saltpetre .—The extreme purity of this salt requisite 
for gunpowder demands that some means of testing it should be 
used, both accurate and easy of execution. As pure saltpetre 
consists of nitric residue and potassium, or of nitric acid and 
potassa (on the dualistic view), we have only to test the per¬ 
centage of each of these. The question, which seems easy 
when thus stated, is by no means so; for although several ex¬ 
cellent methods, and not difficult of execution, have been de¬ 
vised for determining nitric acid, we have very few ways of 
determining potassa with accuracy; and these, besides being too 
tedious, would become unreliable in the hands of the inexperi¬ 
enced chemist. For determining also the percentage of nitric 
acid derivable from a specimen of nitre, we would in general 
advise its execution only by a skilful chemist. 

There is one process, however, which might be confided to the 
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mere practitioner after some experience, the alkalimetric 
of Gay-Lussac, as improved by Abel and Bloxam. Its p 
is, the change of a nitrated to a carbonated alkali, and 
mining the last by measures of a normal acid. It is pei 
by deflagrating a given weight of nitre with powdered ro 
dry common salt; after cooling, heating with a little c 
of potassium, extracting with water, and testing the solu 
dilute sulphuric acid of a known standard, from a graduate 
limeter. The number of measures used determines t 
centage of carbonated (or caustic) alkali resulting fr 
nitrate. If the base was potassa or soda, the perceni 
either nitrate is easily calculated (or read from a table) 
ratio between the atomic weights of the carbonated (or 
and nitrated alkali. Where the two nitrates are mb 
process fails in determining their relative amounts; for 
ally determines only the nitric acid from its equivalent q 
of sulphuric.* 

Another method designed to determine the percentage c 
acid with accuracy is the following modification of G 
process by Pelouze. Pelouze dissolves two grammes of pi 
wire in pure chlorhydric acid (eighty to one hundred gr 
in a small flask (one hundred and fifty cubic centimetres} 
glass tube in a cork, narrowing the orifice. When sol 
complete, one and two-tenth grammes of the nitre under 
nation is introduced, and boiled for some minutes (the c< 
tube being inserted), until the colored liquid becomes clc 
is then poured into about a litre of water, and a standa 
tion of permanganate of potash gradually added until th 
assumes a rosy tint. The principles of the process ai 
that the iron is converted into protochloride of iron, th 
the addition of nitre oxidizes more or less of this into perc 
in proportion to the amount of nitric acid derivable ft 
nitre, and lastly that the quantity of permanganate eu 
determines how much protochloride was not converted it 
chloride. By subtraction, we have the amount that was 
verted, and, by calculation from the remainder, the per 
of nitric acid in the nitre. The process is rapid, and oftei 
but being sometimes liable to error, which may easily esc 
notice of the operator, it should be rejected.f 

Throwing aside the above methods, as not being sufl 
simple for common use, many processes have resulted froi 
practice, which are approximately reliable for crude c 
cial determinations. The Swedish method of examin 


* For fuller details of this process, see “Proceedings of the Chei 
ciety,” vol. ix. p. 125. 

f See a criticism on this process, by Abel and Bloxam, in Procee 
Soc. vol. ix. pp. 99-110. 
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melted nitre is the simplest, but demands much experience. 
The fractured surface of a melted cake, of an inch thickness, 
exhibits different appearances, according to the purity of the 
nitre. When pure, it is coarsely fibrous or striated, and very 
translucent. When it contains two and a half per cent, common 
salt, the centre is not striated; when about three per cent., the 
striae are visible only on the edges. The method is manifestly 
crude, but rapid. 

The method used in France is much superior to the last. It 
consists in pouring over a given quantity of dry and powdered 
crude nitre a solution of pure saltpetre saturated at the tempera¬ 
ture of the testing-room. This solution merely dissolves out the 
foreign salts, and, after using several charges of it, agitating to 
bring it in contact with every part of the crude salt, and pouring 
off or through a filter carefully, the residue will be the pure salt¬ 
petre in the crude salt, and that in the solution clinging to it. 
To remove the latter, the filter and contents are spread upon a 
porous tile, and left a day to dry. Experience has taught that 
two per cent, deducted from the weight of the dried salt gives 
the quantity of pure nitre in the crude salt. We regard this as 
the best commercial test, although too inaccurate for the chemical 
analyst. 

The only troublesome ingredient in refined saltpetre is 
common salt, chloride of sodium, which renders gunpowder hy¬ 
groscopic, and is, therefore, injurious; and so watchful are Gov¬ 
ernment officers of this point, that a small fraction of a per cent, 
may condemn a refined nitre. The best method of ascertaining 
the percentage of common salt is to determine that of its chlorine 
by the moist silver assay. This process will accurately determine 
the one one-hundredth of one per cent, in a gunpowder, or in salt¬ 
petre. We have repeatedly tested gunpowder in this way, and 
found from one one-hundredth to six one-hundredths of one per 
cent, in it. 

A commercially good method of determining the value of crude 
nitre by nitrate of silver is employed in Calcutta. It is based 
on the fact that the chief impurity in the Indian saltpetre is 
chloride of sodium. By pouring into the solution of a given 
weight of nitre a solution of lunar caustic of uniform strength, 
and observing the appearance of the curdled precipitate of chlo¬ 
ride of silver, experience determines about how much common 
salt, i.e. impurity, is in the nitre. The process might readily 
be employed alkalimctrically, and with far greater precision and 
certainty. 

We have rather indicated than described some of the expe¬ 
dients and processes employed for determining the percentage 
of pure saltpetre in a crude nitre, and of the most injurious im¬ 
purity in the refined salt. Very few of them can be intrusted 
to others than skilful chemists, and we commit the subject to 
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their consideration to invent reliable, easy, and rapid prc 
which still remain to reward their perseverance and ing 
We need two processes, one to determine the percentage o: 
acid, the other that of potassa. 

Theory of the Formation of Saltpetre .—By theory we 
mean a merely interesting explanation of the manner in 
nitre is generated, but such an explanation, if it be possi 
will meet the growing wants of mankind in developing the 
production of this important compound. The discussio 
seem tedious, but it is too important for us, for the ne 
mankind and of the United States especially, to slur o^ 
subject by confessing ignorance or impotence. An amj 
cussion alone will show the limits of our present and tin 
pects of our future knowledge. 

Since saltpetre consists of nitric residue and potassi 
nitric acid and potassa), and since potassium exists in a: 
be obtained from the ashes of land-plants, and is, the 
almost everywhere accessible and available, we have only 
cuss the generation of nitric acid from its constituents, nil 
oxygen, and hydrogen. It is immaterial whether the nitr 
is free or combined with a metal, we can always change it 
nitrate into nitrate of potassium by means of wood-ashe 
this view, therefore, we speak of nitric acid, saltpetre, a 
nitrates generally, as synonymous terms. When we ren 
that the demand for saltpetre has certainly existed for a th 
years, and with greater urgency for the few past cen 
when we know that many of the requisite conditions of its 
tion have been carefully observed and confirmed by expei 
and have been put in practice for a long time in saltpetre 
ations; and'when we consider the strides which chemisi 
made during the last half-century and more, almost in arit 
progression for each decennial period; it would seem stra 
we had not arrived at the true theory of the generation ol 
acid, and had even based technical improvements on coi 
practice and theory, enabling us to fabricate saltpetre at 
any required quantity, and without loss of time. Yet ii 
astonishing fact that a perfectly satisfactory theory rem 
be developed, although some light has dawned upon us re 
We still depend upon the natural formations of saltpetre, ( 
close imitation in the plantations, aided in a very limited 
by observation of practice and its results. A glance at s< 
the processes we have detailed shows that we can, by 
artificial combinations, make saltpetre in the course of 
more years. This tediousness is precisely the reason \ 
one has had the courage to undertake perhaps a life-k 
yestigation, to develop the theory of and bring into sue 
practice the production of saltpetre rapidly, easily, and 
mically, especially with the possible prospect of not beir 
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to accomplish his object. However, the points of theory which 
have been thus far evolved, through the combined labors and 
thoughts of many chemists, gild our hopes that the time is not 
remote when the rapid and easy generation of nitric acid will 
form a branch of chemical manufactures. 

If we keep in our eye the several nitrogenic processes described 
above, we can infer the chief conditions requisite in them to 
generate nitric acid. They are evidently, first, the presence of 
nitrogenous organic matter, whence the nitrogen is wholly or 
chiefly derived, to build up nitric acid; and yet such nitrogenous 
matter seems to be absent in a few instances; second, the pre¬ 
sence of a suitable base (potassa, soda, lime, &c.) to catch and 
hold the acid, when produced, or possibly to induce its genera¬ 
tion; third, the free access of air, all the objects of which are 
not certainly known, although sanctioned by practice, for we are 
not agreed whether it acts solely by oxidizing nitrogen or nitro¬ 
genous compounds into nitric acid, or by supplying the nitric 
compound it already contains; fourth, the presence of moisture, 
which also may act in several ways; and lastly, a summer tem¬ 
perature seems to be the best. Experience has concluded that 
too low or too high a temperature, and excess of water, diminish 
the product. These are the general conditions of the successful 
generation of nitrates, especially in nitre-beds; but they are 
manifestly no theory, no explanation of how nitric acid is pro¬ 
duced. 

Nitric Acid formed direct , by Heat or Electricity. —In the last 
century, Cavendish passed electric sparks for weeks through a 
mixture of two volumes of nitrogen and five volumes of oxygen 
in the presence of water and potash, and produced a little nitrate 
of potash. After that time it was inferred that the nitric acid 
detected in rain-water after a thunder-storm was due to the action 
of lightning. Berzelius observed that by burning a mixture of 
nitrogen and hydrogen in oxygen, nitric acid is produced; and 
Sir H. Davy obtained a like result by passing a powerful galvanic 
current through a mixture of oxygen, nitrogen, and aqueous 
vapor by means of a platinum wire heated to fusion. Bottger 
(Jahresb., 1858, p. 102) passed sparks from RhumkorfFs ma¬ 
chine for fifteen to thirty minutes through a portion of dry en¬ 
closed atmospheric air, and observed the formation of yellowish 
vapors of peroxide of nitrogen, N 0 2 ; and further states that 
when water was present at the same time, there was sufficient 
nitric acid formed to obtain crystals of saltpetre. 

Nitric Acid direct , by Agency of Porous Bodies. —H. Davy and 
Longchamp long since theorized that the nitrogen and oxygen 
of the air, in the presence of moisture and the strong bases 
flime, potash, &c.), might unite to form nitric acid in porous 
stones. Cloez (Jahresb., 1855, p. 318) has recently confirmed 
the observation; for he found nitrate of potassium produced 
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after passing atmospheric air (free from ammonia) for six 
over porous bodies moistened with carbonate of potassii 
porous bodies being chalk, marl, a mixture of kaolin an< 
and especially pumice and bricks. We should note tl 
taken by Cloez to remove any possible ammonia from t 
by passing it successively through carbonated alkali, then t 
dilute sulphuric acid, and lastly over pumice moistened ^ 
of vitriol. He found considerable quantities of nitrate ol 
sium in pumice and bricks, traces in chalk, marl, kaol 
chalk, &c., and none in burnt bones and clay. In con; 
with these observations, let us bear in mind the cave of Me 
in Ceylon, where no organic matter was observed, and 
grottos in France in the porous chalk-rocks, with mere 
of organic matter. To these let us add the recent obser 
of Schonbein, and also of Luca, that ozone, in the pres< 
strong bases, can oxidize the nitrogen of the air into nitri 
Luca further found that nitric acid was only produced wl 
ozonized atmospheric air came from the neighborhood of av 
vegetation, although all the ammonia was previously ri 
from it. Luca thence concluded that the oxygen expi 
plants was ozonized, and that ozone was still the cause 
oxidation of nitrogen to nitric acid. 

The most recent experiments appear to prove that wl 
been taken for nitric acid by many observers is really 
acid, and that an infinitesimal quantity of nitrite of ami 
is an almost normal constituent of the air. It matters 
however, which acid it may be; for the nitrous is easily o; 
into nitric acid in the air. 

We all know that the best observers may fall into ei 
neglecting some points of observation; and so it may be 1 
the above-noticed facts are not sufficiently well establis 
form a theory. But their accumulative evidence appear 
too strong to resist the conclusion that nitric acid may b< 
rated by the union of its constituent elements, without 1 
of organic matter. Of course, we embrace nitrous acid 
term nitric, and a metal (potassium, calcium, &c.) in place 
hydrogen of nitric acid. 

Nitric Acid from the Oxidation of Ammonia .—Let us n 
quire whether nitric acid is generated in any other w t 
study of the natural and artificial sources of nitre shows 
sively that in nearly all cases organic matter, containing 
gen, is present. Such matter, under the other conditions 
and moisture, must of necessity enter into fermentation, 
trefactive, the mouldy,* &c. It would seem to be its p 
province to act as a cause of fermentative changes; and o 
versally observed result, as far as regards nitrogen, is th< 
ration of ammonia, composed of nitrogen and hydrogen, ac< 
to the formula, N H s . Since both these gases, during pi 
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tion, are in the nascent state, a condition most favorable to 
chemical combination, the chemist can easily conceive of their 
coalescence into ammonia, wholly independent of experiment. 
But we have experience to warrant the conclusion. Thus, hy¬ 
drogen nascent from moistened iron or zinc filings, in the pre¬ 
sence of the air or of nitrogen, generates ammonia. Nitrogen 
nascent from nitric oxide, as when a mixture of the latter with 
hydrogen is passed over warmed or heated bodies (platinum 
sponge, pumice-stone, &c.), produces ammonia abundantly. Ni¬ 
trogen and hydrogen simultaneously nascent from the decompo¬ 
sition of nitric acid and water by several metals, unite into am¬ 
monia. Its appearance, therefore, as a product of putrefaction, 
is in accordance with other facts. 

Can putrefaction, then, through the medium of ammonia, 
generate nitric acid? A mixture of ammoniacal gas and oxygen 
explodes by the electric spark, yielding nitrogen, water, and ni¬ 
trate of ammonia. A portion of the ammonia is oxidized, its 
hydrogen producing water, and its nitrogen nitric acid, which 
unites with some of the undecomposed gas. Kuhlmann proved 
that when ammonia and atmospheric air are passed over platinum 
sponge heated to 300° C. (572° F.), nitric and hyponitric acids 
are formed. Schonbein showed (Jahresb., 1856, p. 311) that 
platinum-black moistened with ammonia, and in contact with 
oxygen or air, generated nitrite of ammonium at common tem¬ 
peratures. According to Schonbein and Tuttle, oxidizing copper 
produces the same result. May we not here draw an inference 
as to the effect of porosity in inducing chemical action? Most 
important is the experimental observation of Collard de Mar- 
tigny, that a closed flask containing milk of lime and ammoniacal 
atmospheric air, and often shaken during six weeks in summer, 
yielded nitrate of lime. This may serve as an illustration of the 
modus operandi of a saltpetre-plantation, performed with pure 
substances, apart from the heterogeneous mixtures of such a 
plantation. Lime is usually one of the most abundant bases in 
both natural and artificial nitre-beds: temperature and moisture 
generate ammonia from the organic matter of the bed, and the 
oxygen of the air has sufficient access. Nitrate of lime, i.e. ni¬ 
tric acid, is generated in the beds, and in Martigny’s experiment. 
We think that we may leave this inquiry with the answer that 
nitric acid not only can be, but is, generated by the oxidation of 
ammonia. 

Nitric Acid by direct formation of Nitrite of Ammonia .—As 
early, probably, as 1850, it would appear that G. C. Schaefer, 
of Center College, Kentucky, made a neat deduction, that since 
nitrous oxide, in assuming the elements of water, in presence of 
potash, generates nitrate of potash, i.e . nitric acid, and evolves 
ammonia, therefore, if nitrogen were in a similar way to assume 
those elements, nitrous acid and ammonia would result. Strip- 
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ping the idea of potash, as an unnecessary adjunct, the i 
its probable analogue may be thus paralleled by formula 


N.0 + 2H 2 0=NH0, + NH 
N, +2H I 0 = NH0 1 + NH 


t 

t 


Besides recalling Berzelius’s remark on the production < 
acid by burning a mixture of hydrogen and nitrogen in < 
we must recall the experiment of Th. Saussure, made Ion 
that by burning a mixture of nitrogen, oxygen, and ex 
hydrogen, nitrate of ammonium is produced. Schonbein o 
the production of an oxidized body in 1845, when burni 
bohydrogens, fats, &c. in the air; and in later expe 
(1861) he showed that nitrite of ammonium resulted fr 
slow combustion of phosphorus in moist air, whence 1 
the inference that it was produced by the union of atnu 
nitrogen and water. He further asserted that all water d 
ing from the air contained nitrite of ammonium, that 
monia was generated by other means than the putrefac 
organic matter, and the nitrous acid in other ways than tl 
of nitrogen and oxygen by electricity. Further inves 
led to an essay, in which he gave experimental evident 
formation of nitrite of ammonium by air and water alone 
full essay will be found in “ Annalen der Chemie,” vol. cx 
1-18, and an abstract in English in the “ Chemical News,’ 
p. 241. The general results are, first, that pure water, 
ated drop-wise or in small quantities at a time, with ac 
air, gave evidence of nitrite of ammonium in the coi 
vapor; second, that the evaporation of weak potash s 
gave a similar result, nitrite of potassium being formed 
that in the moderate combustion of charcoal, wood, or cc 
from sulphur), nitrite of ammonium can be obtained fr 
smoke ; fourth, that in the combustion of bodies producing 
acids, e.g. sulphur, ammonia is observed, but not nitroi 
because the latter is decomposed by the stronger acid, 
appear to have noticed some points in the above results; 
Schonbein must be accredited their clearer and fuller c 
ment, and a shrewd insight into their important bearinj 
trification. His opinion is that evaporation is the chie 
of nitrification, without denying that nitric acid is also 
by the oxidation of ammonia, arising from putrefaction. 

The agricultural question of the supply of nitrogen t( 
has enlarged our knowledge of the diffusion of nitric—oi 
nitrous—acid, and, in addition, we have more accurate ai 
sensitive tests of its presence. All atmospheric precipitati 
snow, dew, &c., contain traces of nitric acid, according t< 
rations made some years ago; and Liebig asserted tha 
combined with ammonia. Boussingault (Jahresb., 1858, 
found nitric acid in the water of ninety rains, and on LLel 
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berg he found in ten million parts by weight of rain-water from 
three to twenty parts of nitric acid, and, after some storms, as 
high as sixty-two parts. In one storm, the first rain contained 
twenty-one parts, the second, accompanied with hail, gave two 
and a half parts, and the last rain yielded about two parts, in 
ten million. He further observed that snow contained more than 
rain, and that dew was not deficient in it. He further demon¬ 
strated t\\e almost universal presence of nitric acid in soils, river 
and spring waters. Can this infinitesimal quantity be one main 
cause of the fertility which rain and other waters impart to the 
earth? The question, although interesting, is foreign to our 
purpose: much more to the point is the query, Is the minute 
quantity in the air, whether brought by rain or wind, the source, 
or one source, of the nitric acid found in natural and artificial 
nitre-beds ? 

How far the results of Schonbein may affect our former con¬ 
clusion of the direct union of nitrogen and oxygen to nitrous or 
nitric acid, without reference to the simultaneous formation of 
ammonia, cannot yet be decided. A repetition of the experi¬ 
ments, with our improved methods of testing, and keeping his 
results in view, can alone resolve the question. Until then, we 
ought to regard our former conclusions as based on sufficient 
evidence, without denying his results. 

Experiment and theory, then, point out three ways in which 
nitric acid may be generated: first, by direct union of oxygen 
and nitrogen by electricity or heat, or in the presence of strong 
bases, and especially by the aid of porous bodies; second, by 
the oxidation of ammonia, arising chiefly from putrefaction; and 
third, by evaporation and combustion, or rather by heat, air, and 
moisture. The last method acts in two ways, by generating 
nitrite of ammonia, both the nitrous and ammoniacal residues 
of which are subsequently oxidized into nitric acid. 

There is one other point to which it may be necessary to allude, 
viz., the ease with which nitric acid may be resolved again into 
its lower oxides, or finally into its elements, as the question is 
of interest in understanding the theory of nitrification in the 
presence of organic matter. Hydrogen gas charged with nitric 
acid, and passed over warmed platinum sponge, ignites the latter, 
yielding water and ammonia. According to Kuhlmann, nascent 
hydrogen reduces the nitric acid of nitrates, forming ammonia: 
hence his conclusion that the action of putrefaction, apart from 
the air (which we know to be a reducing process), is to reduce 
nitrates to ammonia. The same result is asserted by Pelouze 
(Compt. Rend. xliv. 118), viz.:—that nitrates are gradually de¬ 
composed by putrefying organic bodies, yielding ammonia, and 
that, hence, little or no nitric acid is detected in manure-beds. 

Theory of 'Nitre-beds .—We are now prepared to give an 
opinion on the modus operandi of a nitre-bed, whether natural 
Vol. I.—37 
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or artificial. Notwithstanding the opinion of Schonbe 
evaporation is the chief agent of nitrification, we think 1 
greatest mass of evidence favors the second mode of ger 
nitric acid, as the chief source of nitre,—to wit, the oxidi 
ammonia evolved by putrefaction. In the artificial b 
have the evidence of experience that the mixed orgai 
other matters must be exposed for a long time to a sloa 
faction until reduced to an earthy mould, in order to in* 
greatest yield of nitre, and that during this period litt 
nitric acid is generated. Now, as the mass is subjected to 
ating influences, nitric acid should form, according to Sch< 
view. It is true that nitrate or nitrite of ammonium ma 
and be decomposed as rapidly as it is formed, by the rei 
organic matter yielding ammonia and nitric acid, whicl 
itself resolved into ammonia. But we have no evidence t 
is the case, and therefore conclude, from the known abs 
any amount of nitric acid, that it is not formed, at leasl 
quantity, in the first stage of nitrification. The mould wi 
ever, yield ammonia abundantly, if treated with alkali. It 8 
then, that the first stage of nitrification consists in the gei 
of ammoniacal matter, which remains in the mould, pro! 
the form of a compound ammonia. We know that the 
is attended with loss of ammonia which escapes; but, ] 
not having yet pointed out a remedy for the waste, the 
will probably ere long find one in his agricultural resear 
The second stage is the nitrifying process, where the 
mixed with old mortar, ashes, &c. (supplying the base 
potash, &c.), is exposed to the air, kept loose or porous, a 
tinually moistened. As nitrification begins, no more wa 
taining organic matter is added, it being found to dimii 
yield of nitre. The chemical reason is doubtless th 
putrefying organic matter would act reducingly on th 
acid, and reform ammonia, as shown by Kuhlmann 
essential condition of the nitrifying heap is ammoniaca' 
in the presence of strong bases, exposed to air and n 
This is simply the crucial experiment of Collard de Mj 
where pure ammonia, lime, air, and water generated ni 
lime. Hence the theory of this part of the process 
oxidation of ammonia into nitric acid by the oxygen of 
fostered and hastened, no doubt, by the inducing pres< 
strong bases. From the very nature of the heap, the oxidi 
ammonia must be the principal source of nitre. To ent 
minutely into the process, we endorse Kuhlmann’s theo 
in the presence of carbonate of lime (or magnesia) a po: 
ammonia is oxidized into nitric acid, and forms nitrate 
monia with an adjoining unoxidized portion; thaf the n 
then decomposed by carbonate of lime into nitrate of 1 
carbonate of ammonia, which last is again oxidized; a 
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ammonia is therefore the generator of nitric acid and its trans¬ 
porter or carrier to the fixed bases. In this way he accounts 
for the presence of carbonate and other salts of ammonia in the 
crude liquors from lixiviating nitrous earth, the last portions of 
the carrier not being yet oxidized into nitric acid. 

Admitting Schonbein’s late observations, we have to add his 
theory of the generation of nitric acid in nitre-beds; for, although 
we may not with him believe it to be the principal one, we feel 
bound to admit its adjuvancy to increase the quantity of nitrates. 
Observing the results of sheer experience, we find that evapora¬ 
tion is an essential condition of nitrification. Now, although this 
evaporation has for one of its effects the capillary traction and 
accumulation of nitre towards the evaporating surface, admitting 
of its being there cropped for extraction, yet another effect must 
be the generation of nitrite of ammonium, and its final oxidation 
into nitric acid or a nitrate. 

The best theory, then, of the working of natural and artificial 
nitre-beds, in the present state of our knowledge, appears to be, 
that the principal part of the nitric acid is generated by the 
oxidation of ammonia, resulting from organic putrefaction; that 
a portion is formed by the evaporation of water in the presence 
of air, whereby nitrogen, assuming the elements of water, pro¬ 
duces nitrite of ammonium, which oxidizes into nitric acid; and 
that another portion is produced by the direct oxidation of 
nitrogen in the presence of bases and through the medium of 
porous bodies. 

In all cases the nitric acid, when generated, and, in fact, at 
the time of its generation, unites with whatever strong bases it 
finds at hand, potassa, soda, lime, magnesia, ammonia, &c., form¬ 
ing nitrates of these bases. It appears probable that all three 
modes of generating nitric acid are progressing simultaneously 
in the bed. 

It is clear, then, that we have made a little progress in under¬ 
standing the mode in which nitrates are generated; but the de¬ 
tails of the process, and the'theory above given, jnake it just as 
clear that we have to make more progress in theory, and still 
more in practice, before saltpetre can be manufactured from its 
elements rapidly and economically. Nevertheless, it is surely 
now manifest that the hope we expressed, that it would yet make 
its appearance among ordinary chemical manufactures, can 
hardly be termed the mere enthusiastic speculation of a chemist. 

Improvement of Nitrification .—We are now perhaps entitled 
to discuss possible improvements in the process from the prin¬ 
ciples enunciated. Since it appears most probable, if not quite 
# certain, that the greater part of nitric acid is generated by the 
oxidation of ammonia, our attention will be first directed to the 
artificial nitre-beds. The first stage in these beds is the genera¬ 
tion of ammonia; and a glance at the crude method by which 
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this operation is conducted, during a period of one or tw< 
shows that much ammonia must escape into the atmospin 
be lost to nitrification, however much it may benefit veg 
It is but within a few years that something promising 
really and tangibly useful has been ascertained in regarc 
process of putrefaction; and for this we are chiefly indc 
the researches of Pasteur. He found recently that putr< 
is determined by the infusory genus Vibrio; that the Bi 
cannot exist without oxygen (the atmosphere} and the 
cannot exist with it; that in some cases, wnere a pe' 
formed by the Bacterias on the surface of a putrefying 
thus preventing the access of oxygen to the interior, tl 
processes are progressing simultaneously in the liquid,- 
interior the Vibrios are transforming nitrogenous matt 
more simple, but still complex, bodies, while on the ( 
Bacterias burn up the matter by transforming it into wat 
bonic acid, and ammonia. The views just promulgated by! 
are as yet too imperfect to admit of practical deducti 
improving the nitrogenic process; but their further stud; 
to lead to methods of controlling putrefaction without 
ammonia, and to give it such direction as to produce i 
moniacal bodies which will yield most nitric acid and most i 
Investigations in this direction may improve the first s 
the process. The second stage, or oxidation of ammonia 
to us to be more in the power of the chemist, because we ar< 
acquainted with the principles embraced in it than in pi 
tion. From the nature of a nitre-bed, it seems most like 
a portion of the nitric acid formed on the windward ski 
converted into ammonia by matter further in the intei 
completely putrefied. Experience has proved that 1 
organic matter should be added in this stage,—doubtless oni 
of this very reconversion; nevertheless it appears to tak< 
though to a less extent, so that the amount of nitrate e 
decomposition is the only resultant to the manufacturer, 
the extreme slowness of nitrification. If a better mel 
oxidation could be devised, avoiding the regeneration of an 
as by increasing the extent of oxidizing surface, and dimi 
the thickness of a bed,—by working under cover, in bu 
&c.,—it does seem as if the nitrogenic process could be sho 
We can, therefore, conceive how the ordinary process of 
cation might be greatly improved by shortening time anc 
ing loss of material. 

While thus giving mere hints that the ordinary 
saltpetre process might be greatly improved, there is i 
course which we think preferable, viz.:—to abandon it altc 
and start afresh by the use of purer matters, not the mi 
nous all-sorts of a nitre-bed, but to use those of known c 
tion, to trace out their transformations during putrefac 
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analysis, to discover whether, where, and how nitrogen is lost, 
and to provide a remedy for the waste,—then to determine how 
the transformed matter is most readily converted into nitric acid, 
whether by oxidation or otherwise. 

Again, if Schonbein’s theory be correct, that nitrogen under 
the influence of moisture and heat will form nitrite of ammonia, 
then evaporation in moist air with a surface indefinitely extended 
ought to yield nitric acid abundantly, and our care w T ould be to 
catch and hold it as it forms. The greatest extent of surface 
is most conveniently offered by porous bodies, and the strong 
bases are the best and cheapest means to hold the acid. Such 
a process would coalesce with the direct formation of nitric acid 
(the third method of generating it), if the latter be not indeed 
identical with it. 

Lastly, we can easily conceive that it is not only possible, but 
quite feasible, to collect ammoniacal compounds in a crystalline 
state more or less pure, and by the aid of porous bodies, bases, 
and heat, to convert them by direct oxidation into nitrates in 
one day’s time, instead of wasting several years in allowing 
meteoric agents to act at their pleasure. This is our idea of the 
manufacture of nitric acid. Besides the ammoniacal substances 
generated by putrefaction, we can produce and gather them 
from the products of distillation of nitrogenous organic matter. 
Much ammonia is produced when distilling bituminous coals for 
making illuminating gas, but, being an incidental product, in¬ 
convenient to detain, it is generally, in the United States, allowed 
to escape in so diluted a state as not to be worth recovery. To 
show the rapidity of operation when working with purer substances, 
recall Martigny’s production of nitrate of lime in six weeks, and 
Kuhimann’s formation of nitric acid by porous platinum in part 
of a day. 

Resources of the United States in Saltpetre .*—At present we 
are acquainted with but few localities in the United States which 
yield or can be made to yield saltpetre, the nitre-caves of Kentucky 
and Tennessee being the principal; but the quantity they could 
supply would hardly equal a tithe of the demand, and we must 
look to other sources. We have entered more at length into 
the artificial generation of nitre to show that it is possible for 
ns to produce saltpetre, and in quantity, too, even if commercially 
cut off from the rest of the world. But the process is too tedious 
for us as it is now practised, and its possible, or rather its pro¬ 
bable, improvement is too clouded by the misty future, for us to 
rely upon it. The same may be said of Schonbein’s idea of 
nitrification, that it is yet to be brooded over before it can be¬ 
come a fruitful nitrogenic process. 

The only method left to us being to generate nitre from the 
salts of ammonia, what quantity of the latter can we rely upon? 
The large amount produced in distilling coals is now wasted, 
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thrown away, but might be saved if, in case of national eme 
patriotism would insert an apparatus after the hydrauli 
to catch the greater part of the ammonia, before washi 
death by Fairmount and Croton Water-Works. Surely 1 
of ammonia would help to remunerate patriotism. 1 
another source. Our Western lands and Eastern toget 
produce more animal matter than our population can c( 
The surplus may be distilled to yield ammoniacal matter 
quantity. In these sources of ammonia we have the m 
generating nitric acid in quantities, we believe, comme 
with any probable demand, and with a rapidity better 
to the habits of our people than the four-year crop of th 
bed. 

We have omitted the mention of potassium in these coi 
tions on our resources, for the reason previously given, 
we produce a surplus of it for exportation in the form of ] 
pearlashes, we can always command enough to make nil 
potassium, if we only have other nitrates. 

To the above resources a possible future one may be 
The various surveys which our enterprising Governm 
executed across the continent have developed interior 
where saline efflorescences abound, due to long seasons of 
after moisture. It is quite possible that still more ej 
and minute explorations may develop localities where 
are generated, possibly the nitrate of potassium itself. T 
vating winds that sweep over the plains of India are 
essential to their production: our dry inland breezes a: 
hot enough to generate them over thousands of square i 

While we have discussed the possibilities of obtaining s 
in case of our being severed from our fellow-nations by w 
we not add, in closing, what we conceive to be the besl 
of our Government, offering as an apology our ignorance 
is or has been done ? In view of the delays that would p 
attend the artificial generation of saltpetre, even by the 1 
by improved methods, the safest position, clearly, is al 
have a large stock of it on hand. In time of peace, t 
prudent course would be to gather annually more true s 
from the valley of the Ganges than is demanded for consu 
and to store it away. We prefer the Indian, because it < 
potassium, and would therefore free our potashes for otb 
While we have sufficient evidence that the plains of Hi 
can produce any amount required by war or commerce, 
not at all probable that a sudden demand for a very large 
could or would be answered. Since the accumulation 
saltpetre would require lapse of time, a large amount oi 
of sodium might be more rapidly collected from the p 
Atacama, and kept in store, ready to be transformed i 
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petre at a moment’s warning, by our surplus potashes, or could 
be so changed previous to storage. 

If the Eastern and Western coasts were cemented by iron bands, 
the extent of coast would seem to bid defiance to a complete 
blockade, even by several nations united: nevertheless, we would 
certainly feel less anxiety with a large stock of the elements of 
gunpowder on hand. 

We do not recommend the manufacture of gunpowder by the 
Government, for one reason among others, that its danger im¬ 
peratively demands the jealous watchfulness of self-interest; but 
we do deem a very large storage of two of its ingredients, salt¬ 
petre and sulphur, as the simplest suggestion of prudent fore¬ 
thought. 


THE REGENERATION OF ITALY. 

O glorioso spirto, 

Dimmi; d’ltalia tua morto l’amore? 

Di; quella fiamma che t’nccese, & spenta? 

Leopardi: aul Monumcnto di Dante. 

We still recall the thrill of wonder with which, four years 
ago, we hailed that miracle of modern history, the national 
struggle and triumph of Italy. The strife of a Western conti¬ 
nent has so swallowed up our .thoughts as to leave little room 
for the politics of Europe; yet even now it may be well for us, 
amidst these convulsions, to trace the causes of that movement, 
and, above all, to learn how a land surrendered for ages to civil 
discord has been awakened into social unity. We cannot 
believe that the same sun now rising on a happy Italy is to 
sink over the death-bed of this republic, and our hopes prove 
more short-lived than even the faded dream of a little Florence. 

Nothing could seem, indeed, more like the romance of history 
than the events which within so brief a space have changed 
the destiny of that classic world. It has been the wont of our 
sentimentalists to complain that we are fallen on the iron age 
of prose; that, instead of the rich picture of a feudal past, of 
romantic gentlemen with iron pots on their heads rescuing sad 
damsels, gay ladies with hawk on wrist, venerable monks wear¬ 
ing hair shirts and chanting in dim religious light, a loyal pea¬ 
santry in cottages most picturesquely grouped under the shadow 
of the castle, we have only the nobility of dollars,, the drone of 
the factory-wheel, steam-engines* common schools, and unbelief. 
But the epic poetry of the world is not to-day to be sought in 
Ariostos or Spensers: it is sung in the life of the time. If we 
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look back but yesterday at the state of Europe, we find i 
in seeming peace after the tilt of the Crimea: Louis J 
silent on the throne; Austria ruling her Lombardo-^ 
kingdom; Tuscany, Modena, Parma, linked by family 1 
her despotism; Bomba keeping unchanged the stupic 
cruelty of the Bourbon name in the South; and Pius s 
his Papal States, dreaming only of new dogmas of th< 
culate Conception. One ray of freedom glimmered f 
little kingdom of Piedmont; and already Austria threa 
blot this anomaly from the map of Europe. An instt 
all was changed. Austria was driven back to her qua< 
Piedmont became the great northern Power of Italy, 
followed the more miraculous act. State after state, 
traditionary hate before the day of Dante, annexed itsel 
fully to the kingdom of Victor Emanuel; and a whole 
without self-government, with hardly a precedent ol 
crowned the victory of the field by a victory over 
passions, by an example of calm political wisdom that ] 
America to shame. Then came another heroic episode, 
baldi, the exile, the patriot, threw himself into Sicily; a 
Europe looked on, expecting his death, in a few we 
island was free; Naples followed, as if her own Vesuvr 
the seething of a century, had blazed forth in a new era 
king fled; and the noble triumvirate, Victor the n 
Cavour the statesman, and Garibaldi the hero, procl 
free, consolidated Italy. 

There has been, indeed, since those events a pause 
march of affairs. Venetia and Rome still remain vej 
blems. Yet, whatever the impatience with which we n 
to the end, we are confident that the destiny of Ital} 
secure. It is a marvel that makes the diplomacy of 
dumb; but it gives us a deeper faith in God, and in the 
pies that lie beneath the surface of modern history. W< 
rest our hope on the effort of a few patriots or the res 
brief campaign, but on the character of a nation tr 
ripened through its ages of struggle. 

This is the view, then, of modern Italy, which we es 
wish to present. We have to combat one of the most 
prejudices. It is not strange that so many, who see i 
long decay, who know little of its history beneath the 
should look with grave doubts on the future. That 
seems to recall only the saddest contrast 


“ 0 patria mia, vedo le mura e gli archi, 

E le colonne e i simulacri e l’erme 
Terrii degli avi nostri; 

Ma la gloria non vedo. 

Non vedo il lamo e ii ferro ond’ eran carchi 
I nostri padri antichi.” 
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11 0 country mine! I see the arches vast, 

Walls, columns, statues of the stately Past; 

Thro’ lonely towers I tread; 

But the old glory dead, 

The laurel and the sword I see no more, 

That once our fathers wore.” 

Rome, the palace of the Caesars, and of the Middle Age; 
Florence, that keeps the stone of Dante and the memory o? a 
republic; Venice, queen of the Adriatic, splendid and cruel as 
her ducal halls with their silent dungeons below; Milan, Genoa, 
Pisa, each a proud centre of art and letters:—and Italy since, 
her government a priesthood backed by Austrian bayonets, her 
social life like that of the two thousand Roman lazzaroni sun¬ 
ning themselves by day, and sleeping by night about the steps of 
the cathedral; the bazaar of knavish picture-dealers, of starved 
copyists, of ciceroni, who live on stout Englishmen coming to 
see St. Peter’s with Murray and guineas; the caf£ and opera- 
house of the world: this is the land of the dead, which Europe 
has long talked of with pity. We have repeated with senti¬ 
mental scorn the old line of the “ fatal dowry of beauty,” and 
believed there was no hope for her. Forsyth saw there a pic¬ 
turesque ruin, like the Colosseum, “decayed, vacant, serious yet 
grand, half gray and half green.” Goethe found Ceremonies 
and operas pass off from him like water from vn oil-skin cloak,” 
and cried, u Hide not from me the sun of higher art and pure 
humanity:” yet all he saw was the sunset from the Villa Ma¬ 
donna, or an antique Juno: he said nothing of the “pure 
humanity” starving in the Spielberg and struggling to awaken 
a fresh life in the national heart. And often in our Anglo- 
Saxon pride we have assumed to ourselves the only capacity of 
freedom, and looked down on this as a worn-out Latin stock, 
without social virtue, born for slavery and superstition. What 
can match the insolence of the English historian, who describes 
these Romans in the same well-known lines that the Roman poet 
wrote of Greece, as only workers in brass and marble, and 
gives to his own islanders their proud eulogy ?— 

44 Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento; 

Hub tibi erunt artes.” 

It has been taken for granted that Italy must be preserved 
as a study of the antique for our artists; that the very dirt of 
Roriie is part of the picturesque; that there can be no resur¬ 
rection to social order and happiness. Is it true? is its epitaph 
ta be, “ vincitrice o vinta, sempre servir” ? Is it only to remain 
t/he Campo Santo of buried ages? Are those green Apennines, 
Smiling still over the valley of the Arno as when Dante walked 
/there, to remind us only of the past? those eternal monuments 
of Rome to look down on the Campagna of an enslaved peo¬ 
ple? We believe far otherwise. And, if we study the future 
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of Italy with all the lights of past and present, we sh 
there the real and long and at last successful struggl 
national life. 

We shall not, of course, be able in a brief article to d 
than touch such features of that history as illustrate its i 
issues. But, to grasp the question clearly, we turn at c 
that fact, one of the most striking in the annals of the wo 
the sudden fall of this country from greatness to ruin, an 
its cause. It is near the close of the fourteenth centur; 
our modern historians have fixed the beginnings of a nev 
in the relations of Europe. Italy has thus far been the 
of learning, of art, and a ripe social civilization. Her c( 
cial republics were the municipal centres that survived the 
Empire; and even in its decline it is an age of glory. FI 
is magnificent under Piero di Medici; her Duomo towers 
world of art, and her citizens are kings; Venice still we 
Adriatic with her jewelled ring ; Milan and Genoa ob 
Sforzas; the Papal*domains, during the long exile of the P 
have been ^ narrowed, and Bologna, Ravenna, and other 
cities are under their own signori . From the Alps to tl 
of Maples, the land is the garden of Europe; its rnerch 
their marble palaces wear the silks of China and the g< 
India, while Paris has only the coarse splendor of a feudj 
poetry and letters have bloomed, while the North has n 
but the ballads of the Troubadour; Dante and Petrarcl 
created an immortal age; Greece has brought hither th 
lost treasures of classic learning, and Giotto covered the ch 
with miracles of beauty. 

But in another half-century Italy has utterly lost her p 
Europe. What was the cause of co sudden a change? 
not the loss of any of the essential elements of charact 
had made her free and great before. It could not hav 
from an immediate corruption, many as were the social v 
such a people. But it lay in the fact that the change 
whole continent directly affected Italy. We owe it, above 
the genius of Guizot, that we may to-day clearly trace t' 
and development of that monarchical idea, the centre i 
which all the forms of European civilization became gr 
By degrees, each of the great Northern Powers had conso 
itself from its earlier feudalism into a well-defined monarch 
now, their internal conflicts settled, they were ready to adj 
bounds of the continent. Italy became the natural batt 
of these kingdoms. It was her misfortune that *by he 
system of separate republics she had not felt the social 
ments ripening beyond the Alps; and that peculiar type 
ilization, shaped by her great municipal centres, once the 
of her growth, became the source of her weakness. The 
no national unity to resist foreign assault. Milan, Floren 
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Venice were severed by mutual jealousies; and no solid phalanx 
could meet the armies of France, or Germany, or Spain. The 
history of this unhappy land after the invasion of Charles VIII. 
is only of a bleeding and dismembered body. The Pontiff, with 
Milan and Venice, call in Maximilian and Ferdinand; again 
Louis XII. returns, and the two great beasts of France and 
Spain divide the carcass. Republican freedom is gone; the 
prostrate states are at the mercy of mercenary chiefs; and 
Dante’s picture is seen in all its horrors:— 

* Che le terre d’ltalia tutte piene 

Son di tiranne, ed un marcel derinta 
Ogni villano che parteggiando viene. 

For all the lands of Italy are full 

Of tyrants, and each base-born churl becomes 

A lord, if he a selfish party heads. 

It is impossible to conceive a sadder chaos of all the elements 
that bind society together: no tie between cities; no confidence 
between palace and cottage; the gentry decayed; commerce 
faded; condottieri at the service of one petty state or another, 
friends to-day and foes to-morrow; mobs in every street, wearing 
their rival badges; bands of prowling soldiery laying waste the 
harvests of peaceful labor:—a decomposed corpse, where the foul 
gases and the swarm of loathsome worms were in full activity. 
There is no need that one who studies that history in this light 
should look farther for the cause of decay. The Italian was not a 
willing slave, nor had he lost his original power; but he had no 
breathing-time to recover amidst the rapid movements that swept 
over him. It could only be when he had learned by long struggle 
the need and the secret of national unity, that Italy could have 
its resurrection. 

We have shown the chief cause of the political and social ruin 
of the land. But we must here consider especially one of the 
elements, mingled with this result: we mean the Papacy. It is 
not our design to pour the vials of Protestant scorn on the Papal 
power: we would do justice to its good as well as its evil. A 
power that had grown in the chaos of the Middle Age from 
simple Bishop of Rome to Prefect, and then feudal lord of the 
exarchate of Ravenna, the Pontificate was for a time, without 
doubt, the necessary prop of a tottering world, the centre of 
religious ideas, the teacher of letters and art, the protector of 
the weak against the lawless chiefs who had no reverence for 
any lesser authority than that of the Vicar of God. Nor are we 
inclined to attach any greater blame to the ambition that led the 
Pontiffs to create an Italian principality, than to any other 
effort^ of an age when all were grasping plunderers. But the 
vice of the Papacy was that it claimed, as a divine and change¬ 
less type, a power which had only been given it by the conditions 
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of European society. It was a feudal sovereignty, useful 
time, but, when its age of true social influence passed 
fatal to the growth of civilization. It remained an ecclesi 
state, whose affairs were in the hands of the clergy, and 
chief aim to sustain its divine pre-eminence; and as such,und 
text of a higher religious right, it defied king or state, and < 
the very life of social liberty. This radical evil was felt 
all else in Italy. In an age when all the energies 
European mind were awakening into new birth, in the vei 
where the revival of letters first appeared, where were the 
of a high social civilization, there could be no hope f( 
national union. But, again, when we consider the relat 
Italy to Europe, it is impossible to doubt that the p< 
character of the Roman principality was the point (Tap) 
all foreign intervention. Most of the Pontiffs had been 
in their sympathies against Germany and France. But tl 
position of one who W’as both a Catholic Head and a ] 
prince was a self-contradiction. It gave him a plausible p 
if he were quarrelling with his brother princes at home < 
his rebellious subjects, for summoning the Northern Poi 
his aid as the Vicar of Christendom; and it gave them c 
the right, if they quarrelled with his spiritual authority, to 
unhappy Italy. The Pope was thus by turns a despot 
victim; and in either case the land must suffer. There v 
deed, an age when the hope of a national unity under the ] 
seemed to dawn on distracted Italy,—when Julius II., the i 
Pontiff, sought to realize the dreams of his ambitious prede 
and reign over a great ecclesiastical kingdom. France 
from the field, and, after the clash of war, art and classic 
ing bloomed anew: Michel Angelo hung the dome of St 
in mid-heaven, and Raffaelle covered the walls of the 
with angelic forms. But the entrance of the sixteenth c 
saw this brilliant Papal court rise “like an exhalation,*’ t 
Italy a worse ruin. 

What could the pageantry of a Leo X. avail to stay the 
quake of the Reformation, as it ran under the contin 
Europe and shook it to the centre? Germany, France, Ei 
felt it: religious and social freedom were born from it. 
for Italy! it was broken in the shock. Again it bcca 
battle-field of contending Powers; the Milanese was c 
with the armies of Charles V. and Philip II. Each C 
protector crushed it in his gripe. It writhed like the La 
in the coils of the Northern serpent, stretching its vain hi 
shield its dying children. 

Such was its history for two long centuries, down to 
of the French Revolution. It had remained the sj 
Europe. It could not lift the weight resting on it. B 
comes the new era, which we shall very briefly sketch, 
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necessary preface to the awakening of to-day. The conquests 
of Napoleon overturned the old landmarks of Europe. He set 
on his own head the iron crown, and parcelled Italy among his 
generals; but with his fall its former masters resumed their 
claims, and by the compact of 1819 Austria received Lom¬ 
bardy and Venice, Naples was surrendered to the Bourbon race, 
and Genoa attached to the little kingdom of Sardinia. There 
was not a single thought in the minds of those holy allies of a 
national right on the part of Italy. It was treated with the 
same brutality, as a shipload of Christian captives sold in open 
market by Turkish corsairs. But with the vast struggles 
of that period, ideas of national liberty had been sown over 
all Europe. We are beginning to read that life of the French 
dictator with other eyes than those of a Scott or an Alison. 
The first Napoleon, like the third, wielded his power only 
because he represented the new social life of his time. He was 
emperor by the will of the people; and the great blessing he 
bestowed—for which freedom should always revere his name in 
spite of his wrong-doing—was that the fixed traditions of abso¬ 
lutism, the policies of the Metternichs, the heavy strata of 
ages, were torn by the Plutonic fires that shot from the centre. 
There wa3 awakened everywhere the thought of a national unity, 
instead of a partition of Europe by a family of hereditary des¬ 
pots. Italy in 1820 began to feel the movement, and it was soon 
alive in every part. Sardinia demanded a constitutional govern¬ 
ment; Genoa reared “the green, red, and blue,” the tri-color 
of the nation; Naples exacted from Ferdinand the promise of 
reform, but, with the instinct of a Bourbon, he soon fell back on 
the proviso of Austria, that “ no principles should be allowed 
irreconcilable with those adopted by her in the government of 
her Italian provinces;” and his retractation was followed by 
revolt. But this convulsion summoned again the allied despots; 
and in the ancient Verona, looking down from the slope of the 
Alps on the glorious plains, Italian nationality was crushed by 
Austria, Russia, Prussia, and France. Her noblest patriots, 
her men of letters, were driven into exile; her Pellicos were 
smothered in the dungeons of the Spielberg. 

More*than twenty years passed over the prostrate country; 
the armies of Austria were fastened on Lombardy, and there 
seemed no hope of freedom. Yet in the great centres there 
had been a steady growth of the national idea; and, above all, 
Sardinia had become the home of a free, constitutional govern¬ 
ment. We turn our eyes to this little state, destined to lead 
the van in the coming and glorious struggle. It had been 
hitherto a dukedom of Savoy, more French than Italian, and 
held ,as rather a barbarian power in that classic land. But 
under the shadow of the Alps, apart from the enervating influ¬ 
ences of the South, it had grown strong, its peasantry hardy 
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soldiers, its cities a refuge for flying patriots, and t 
with liberal ideas,—a compact and stalwart kingdom, fitt( 
the champion of Italian nationality. It had a noble 1< 
Charles Albert. Wg cannot think it a just and gener 
ticism, pronounced on him by an English reviewer, that 
a selfish seeker of the crown of Lombardy. Undoubt 
was* at first a bigot; but his political and religious grov 
kept pace with his people; and if dreams of personal a 
mingled with his ideas of Italian liberty, it was still a fi 
unselfish spirit than that of the slavish princes around h 
sacrifices in that great cause should hallow his name i 
and atone for his defects. The horizon was everywhere 
with the streaks of morning, and Rome itself was ast 
by the miracle of a liberal Pontiff. Who has forgotten 1 
burst of enthusiasm that broke from the heart of Eure 
America at the generous efforts of Pio Nono? at the 
with which he strove to reform the vices of a Papal sys 
laxed the canon law, appointed wise laymen instead of t 
officials, and offered religious freedom to the people? 
hailed in speech and prophetic song as the Father in< 
Italy; and had his honest desires been wedded to a str< 
he would, in the phrase of an Italian patriot, have h 
nation in his two hands. The Revolution of Paris i 
fired the train, and national freedom was proclaimed. I 
should we repeat the sad story of another defeat? Th 
great captains, Charles Albert and Radetzsky, met in 
battle; but Piedmont could not conquer Austria single-! 
Italy had not yet learned the need of unity in action, 
zini, honest and lofty in his aims, was dreaming onl} 
ancient republic: his jealousy of a Piedmontese monarc 
ated division, and division at such a time was ruin. 
Albert uttered then the truth, now learned by long si 
“ The throb of my heart was for Italian independent 
Italy has not yet shown the world that she can conquer 
It was in vain, after that defeat, that the republican 
sought to renew the hopes of liberty; in vain that ] 
cried, “The war of kings is over; the war of the p 
begun.” Florence raised the flag; Genoa followed; Rio 
in riot, but the patriot Pontiff had recoiled at the's 
freedom he had called up from the dead, and he had sunl 
the traditionary puppet of the Vatican. It was the e 
despair. Once more Charles Albert met the Austriar 
Milan; but the battle of Novara quenched all hope. “ 
my last day,” said the hero, as he stood asking for deatli 
the storm of bullets at the gates: “let me die.” The i 
flag waved again from the walls; France entered the 
States, leading back the Pope; and Garibaldi fled, to 1 
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heroic wife in the marshes, and to wander over the world ten 
years more, waiting for the resurrection of his country. 

That resurrection has come. As we look back on this his¬ 
tory and scan the causes of the long struggle, we must surely 
see in the character of the Italian people the elements of a 
strong and lasting nationality. Had there been no such result 
as this of to-day, the past would prove them to be by no means 
a race dead to the love of freedom, emasculated by habits of 
slavery, as we have been wont to dream. It has been, we think, 
clearly shown that their long degradation was their misfortune 
far more than their fault, that every growth of national union 
has been crushed by foreign intervention and by the anomaly 
of a Papal principality. The struggle for Italian independence 
has never died out of the heart of that people. Yet we might 
have said that it was at best a wild and fitful enthusiasm. But 
tlje events of the time have added their full evidence. Italy 
wished to throw off all foreign yokes; but it could only reach 
this through years of thought and suffering. When Michel 
Angelo was seventy, he drew a picture of himself in a child’s 
go-cart, with the legend, “ Ancora imparo.” Italy, aged Italy, 
is not too old to learn. Here we understand the real meaning 
of its present revolution, and we can now turn to it with a true 
historic insight. It is not merely the result of a battle of Sol- 
ferino or Magenta, not merely that Austria has been driven 
from Lombardy, that gives hope for the future. Those triumphs 
might have been followed by no lasting fruit had they not been 
preceded by the national development. From the day of the 
last struggle, when Charles Albert resigned the throne, and 
Italy had a young king, and a settled policy under Cavour, it 
has steadily ripened. A flippant Englishman in the “ Times” 
calls its successes “ a chapter of lucky accidents”! With what 
mole’s eyes this little islander reads history! We shall find 
that “chapter of accidents” already sketched in the preliminary 
chapter of twenty years. We see, first, a thorough preparation 
of all the social resources of Piedmont: we see her become in 
twenty years the centre of education, of commercial energy, 
of religious freedom in North Italy; we see the idea of 
national unity vigorously planted in state on state, and all 
turning their eyes to this leader. We see the masterly stroke 
that sent an army to the Crimea, and gained Piedmont a place 
in the councils of Europe in spite of Austria. We see the skill 
that secured France by a family alliance. All these were steps 
towards a foreseen end. Nor were they merely sagacious moves 
on the chess-board of Europe, like those of the great player of 
France: they were growths of the mind of a whole people into 
an enduring manhood. And when the campaign of Lombardy 
was over, the true result was yet to come. We see in the 
peaceful act of these states, surrendering the feuds of ages 
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and uniting in one organic whole, the ripe, consumnu 
There is, to use the most expressive word of modern st 
ship, the solidarity of a nation. A war like this gave 
occasion; but it is the concurrence of the outw T ard e\ 
the inward preparation that marks the historic provider 
have no strong belief in the purpose of Louis Napoleo 
an independent Italy, although we give him full credi 
generosity of action, even if he sought, in aiding Piec 
destroy the monopoly of Austria and avenge old, un 
wrongs. But that strong alliance gave Italy all it as 
needed only that one great Power should keep anothe 
until it could rise and stand upright. Napoleon paus< 
moment when the work needed him no longer. We wel 
ber with what indignation that sudden peace of Villi 
was received, and how ready all were, to reproach the 
for the desertion of his friends in the midst of the ba 
yet, whatever his motive, it was, next to the victory, 
boon of Providence. Had he gone further,—had l 
Austria from Venetia, and freed Rome,—he might 
mained the dictator, not the ally, and Italy reposed oi 
the shadow of a new master. The nation was left to coi 
own work, and to prove whether or not it was worthy oi 
a gift as liberty. Nor do we believe that he had any a 
of the great act that was to follow. He saw no furthe: 
Italian confederacy, a discordant mass of states, sooi 
to be broken as before, and always open to interventi 
Providence saw’ better than those keen diplomatic ej 
when, after the strife was ended, the states struck han 
national faith, there was indeed an Italy from the A] 
sea. * 

When, in the day of its liberty, Florence built tha 
still looking down like a vision of the past over the 
Grand Council issued a decree, whose words should 
forgotten, declaring that this was done by the resob 
wisest citizens, forasmuch as “ no common works s 
undertaken unless there be a fixed purpose to do t 
manner agreeing with that great common heart wh 
from the united thoughts of all citizens, who in this 
one will.” And so rose the Duomo of the national 
that great day of peace,—of living stones cemented by 
and more endtiring, as we trust, than the stateliest m 
of that classic land. 

But we have here to answer a charge which has b 
against the act of Piedjnont—or rather the new kii 
Lombardy—in annexing to itself the Italian states,— 
lately repeated by the ablest of our Roman Catholic i 
a criticism of a romance of Ruffini. It is, indeed, g 
admitted by the writer that the national unity of I 
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blessing, however won; and he seems even to hold with Passa- 

f lia the separation of the spiritual from the temporal rule of the 
>apacy; but he still maintains that the plebiscitum was a lawless 
invasion of old and established compacts. It is, he affirms, to 
surrender the very principle of government we are fighting for 
against rebellion, if any people of a state can vote itself out 
and annex itself to a new Power at will. We cannot but think 
that the scales of ecclesiastical absolutism have fallen on his 
clear eyes. The rebellion of our States is against a constitu¬ 
tional government, a law representing the national mind and 
will. The revolution of Italy was to secure a constitutional and 
national law against Powers either foreign or the dependents of 
the foreigner. Had any of these states—Tuscany, Parma, Naples 
—enjoyed such liberty? Had not the history of each been the 
history of broken contracts and perfidious rulers ? Had this great 
land of Italy no claim to be a nation, if it wished for national ex¬ 
istence? Was not the right of revolution, which this writer allows 
in cases of extreme oppression, justified and sanctified by every 
national feeling? Were those compacts of ruling families, whicn 
had been made without any choice of the subject, and forced for 
years by Austrian armies, to be held sacred, more sacred than 
the compact of the Almighty when he made Italy a great people 
and capable of unity? If such a right have no foundation, we 
may as well surrender forever the hopes of a rational and noble 
freedom; if a holy alliance of European kings has power irre¬ 
versibly to destroy a great people, and its laws, imposed by 
selfishness and backed by bayonets, are binding on the con¬ 
science of its slaves, Italy was indeed a lawless rebel. No: we 
defend no mad outbreak of selfish men against constitutional 
government. We defend our America as a nation, fighting for 
national unity and liberty against a slaveholding tyranny. We 
defend Italy, as acting in behalf of a right inherent and inde¬ 
feasible. The vote by which these states annexed themselves 
to Piedmont was the calm, deliberate affirmation that Italy was 
capable of national life, and foreign power must intrude no 
longer. 

Vol. I.——38 
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THE PROBABLE INFLUENCE OF THE NEW MILITAR 

MENT ON OUR SOCIAL AND NATIONAL CHARAC1 

BT CHARLES ASTOR BRISTED. 

It is a wonderful and startling change this, our tran 
tion from the most unmilitary nation in the civilized woi 
perhaps not exactly one of the most military, but one c 
having the largest armies! A strange sight, this half 
and more of men, sprung up like the Cadmus-sown < 
teeth! If the “peculiar institution” were—as it seemt 
to be—swept clean away out of existence, its disapp 
would not be a greater phenomenon than the appearance 
new element. A new element, and a permanent one; i 
are as short-sighted as sanguine who suppose that this ; 
next year, or the year after, nine-tenths of our officers a 
diers are to retire into private life. For some time to c 
must expect to keep several hundred thousand men und€ 
The complications of our foreign politics alone are en< 
render a large army necessary. 

When men of middle age, who were brought up ai 
profoundest peace, look back on their early impressions 
diers and military life, they are astonished in very spite ( 
selves at the recollection of the abhorrence with whi 
then regarded what are now the objects of their pri 
honor. Armies were ranked with kings and nobles as 01( 
encumbrances, with which we had happily been able to d 
Indeed, the idea of a monarchy and aristocracy being est? 
among us would have appeared to most of our people n< 
quite as probable as that of a gigantic army becominj 
pensable. The popular idea of a soldier—at least thr 
the Eastern and Middle States—was a barbarous, un-Cl 
behind-the-age, much-to-be-avoided personage, the antagi 
reason, and the incarnate representation of brute force 
political work of no small ability, written barely ten ye; 
we find this passage:— 

“ The soldier, nursed in blood and robbery, howevei 
and gently he conducts himself, is at best only a tame ti, 
rashly to be trusted."* 

Whatever effect the Mexican War may have had in th 
and West, it certainly did little to change the prevalent 
throughout the rest of the country. Those who supp 
did so chiefly on party grounds; those who opposed it t 
ground not merely of opposition to this particular war 

* Hildreth’s “Despotism in America,” p. 143. 
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hostility to wars generally, as barbarous and anti-Christian. 
The readiness with which volunteers offered themselves brought 
out the fact that there was a good deal of military spirit and 
military material latent in the country; but it was a fact soon 
lost sight of by both natives and foreigners. 

T. C. Grattan, whose remarks on America were not generally 
characterized either by accuracy or profundity, made a better 
hit than usual when he noticed (in 1859) the capacity of our 
people for being moved in masses, as an ominous germ of mili¬ 
tary strength; but few strangers agreed with him; and, at the 
beginning of our troubles two years later, there was a very 
general opinion abroad that we should not be able to raise a 
serious army! 

The great change of fact has brought with it a corresponding 
change of opinion, and has shown that our ideas of the soldier 
were in a great measure the result of an ignorance of the worst 
kind,—that sort of ignorance which has a plausible basis of 
truth. Our present object, however, is to discuss, not th$ 
alteration of opinion about a certain class, but the future influ¬ 
ence of that class as a now important element in society. It 
may guide us in, or at least prepare us for, our speculations, if 
we briefly examine the social and political position of the sol¬ 
dier elsewhere. 

On turning back twenty, or even fifteen, years, we find the 
relations of the English army to society no more creditable 
than those of our own, perhaps less so. Here, it was a non¬ 
entity, a sort of tradition; there, it was ridiculous, or worse. 
During a long spell of peace the doctrines of the economical 
school had in their progress tended to make the army unpopu¬ 
lar ; and it must be confessed that the conduct of its members 
had not been exactly such as to diminish this unpopularity. 
There was a growing impression that its rank and file were 
filled from the ne’er-do-wells of low life; while its officers were 
supplied from the most ignorant, and certainly not the most vir¬ 
tuous, of the upper classes. Their want of education wfcs a 
standing joke with English satirists*; and want of education was 
not the worst charge brought against them. A regiment was 
apt to be the terror of the town where it was quartered. The 
freaks of the younger officers among themselves and the towns¬ 
men varied from the pranks of overgrown schoolboys to the orgies 
of “ plug-uglies” out on a holiday. Hard would it have gone 
with England when suddenly exposed to the shock of war; but, 
most fortunately for her, a splendid system of national sports 
and manly exercises had kept up a physical material which no 
length of idleness could rust, no amount of mismanagement 
spoil. 

The rude lessons of the Russian War, with its striking con¬ 
trasts of personal bravery and administrative incapacity, were 
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not lost on the English Government or nation. On 
hand, a rigid system of examinations was adopted, wh 
already removed the stigma of ignorance from the am 
the other, its exploits in the Crimea, and afterwards in 
made it extremely popular. Still, we can never expe 
form a predominant element in English society. It is n< 
enough in proportion to the whole population, and much 
scattered abroad. It has not sufficiently numerous pc 
contact with the nation. Nor can we expect the I 
without total disruption and reconstruction of their soc 
become a military people. The volunteer movement i 
and ’60 clearly showed their unmilitary character. Mag 
as a popular uprising and demonstration against foreign i 
it must have presented many ludicrous points to the prof 
soldier. 

We cross the Channel, and at once find in this, as ii 
other respects, a great change. But here we must d 
$ate. It seems the merest truism and platitude to si 
the French are a great military nation; yet this propos 
often so stated and so understood as to be any thing bi 
In the time of the first Napoleon it was correct in its s 
application. France had then no industry but what w; 
like, and little art or literature that was not more or le 
nected with war. At present there is indeed a strong 1 
element in French society, but also a very strong in 
and peaceful element, generally alluded to by the empe 
his tools under the disparaging term of “ vulgar int< 
This was exemplified at the time of the Italian War. B 
the assertion is, it may be safely affirmed that no Frei 
unconnected with the army or the Government desired tl 
Could a free popular vote have been taken on the quest: 
majority for peace would have been immense. To-day v 
similar illustration of the fact in the public feeling aga: 
iniquitous invasion of Mexico,—a feeling so strong tl 
emperor’s own relations and right-hand men, with all tl 
pudence, could not altogether deny or condemn it. Th 
is, that the French belligerent propensity—like all propc 
national or individual—may be greatly modified by enc 
ment or discouragement. The “ present head of the 
owing his throne in a great measure to the bayonets 
troops, and needing a constant supply of foreign “gl< 
order to drown the voice of discontent at home by the sh 
victory, has naturally encouraged warlike tastes, and pel 


* Some of the largest and most influential schools in England al 
are those like Cheltenham College, which combine a civil and a 
department; and it is worth noticing that in them the military de 
(for such it is in fact, though not always called by the name) is c 
gaining on the civil, both in numbers ana reputation. 
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men of the sword at the expense of all other classes. Great 
license is allowed all soldiers. Crimes which a civil court 
would visit with long terms of imprisonment are dismissed by a 
military tribunal with a few weeks’ confinement. Duels were 
indirectly encouraged, till the officers, not finding civilians or 
strangers enough to prey on, turned upon one another, and 
made such a consumption of themselves that the Government 
was obliged to interfere and check the practice. French 
officers—though usually men of good education, and frequently 
men of the best families—are too often distinguished by a 
swash-buckler, sabre-trainant air, which makes them the reverse 
of agreeable in general society. Even in their own country 
they behave as if en pays conquis. Why should they not? 
They have conquered it. It does not require a long residence 
in Paris to perceive that France is under the reign of the sabre. 
There was as much truth as wit in Punch’s parody, U L’Empire 
c'est VSpSe .” 

Let us now go eastward, over the Rhine. We still find a 
strongly predominant military element, though-its predominance 
is manifested in a way less unpleasant to the stranger, whatever 
it may be to the inhabitants. In some respects the army is 
even more fashionable than in France. There are small capi¬ 
tals, like Stuttgard, where the business of every young man in 
good society seems to be playing at soldiering. 

When we recollect that, by the laws of most German States, 
every man capable of bearing arms is compelled to pass at least 
two years of his life in active service, we might expect to find a 
considerable amount of military knowledge and habitudes dif¬ 
fused among the people. Nevertheless, it cannot be affirmed 
that the German armies represent the people or the popular 
feeling, except on extraordinary occasions, such as the threat 
of a French advance to the Rhine. To be sure, there is not 
the same rough-riding over the ptkins that is practised in 
France. If the stories of Austrian brutality in Hungary and 
Italy are correctly reported, we must suppose that the Austrian 
officers keep their bad manners for external consumption, as 
landsmen are said to do their old clothes for sea-wear, and 
decorous Anglo-Saxons their bad morals for Parisian use. 

Of Russia it is sufficient to observe that all social distinctions 
there are founded on the grades of military rank. This one 
fact shows the predominance of the military element, a pre¬ 
dominance perhaps required in the present stage of Russian 
civilization. 

It will not be necessary to go through all the European 
nations in detail. As a general rule, we may say that except¬ 
ing some free, but third-rate, states, such as Belgium and Swit¬ 
zerland, we find throughout Continental Europe a strong mili¬ 
tary element in society, more or less dominant over the civil 
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element, directly sustained by the Government, and n 
sustaining it. 

Now, we in our free institutions resemble the Engli 
in the size and proximity of our army the Continental : 
Which are we likely to resemble in the relations of our c 
and soldiers? The question assumes a certain import 
we recall the frequent predictions of “ military des] 
hurled at us by enemies abroad and too readily re-ecl 
false friends at home. 

On comparing our armies with the European, we imnn 
perceive a fundamental and radical difference, which co^ 
whole ground. A European army* is a body of men 
from the people. Its mass must, of course, be deriv< 
the people,—even some of its officers may be; but ito 
diate dependence is on the government. It is that gover 
creature. It is looked to by government for support, ii 
sary, against the people . . Its duty is not only to fij 
enemy in time of war, but to keep the people quiet in 
peace. So natural is this view to a European that v 
seen it set forth in French nursery-books:— 

“ Papa, what are soldiers for?” 

“ My son, first, to defend us against strangers [polite 
for “conquering” other people’s territory]; then, to prev 
men from overturning,” &c. 

And this is the great obstacle, after all, to a genera] 
tion of armaments. If the emperors and kings had c 
another to fear, they might make some common agi 
which would enable them to divide their armies by ten, 
reduce them to smaller fractions; but who then would ta 
of the Red-Republicans and Socialists and other mon 
home? 

Our army, on the contrary, is the creature of the 
breath. By that it lives. The people made it, as th< 
the war. Suppose a large majority of the country op] 
this or any war: how long could the Government carry i 

“Le combat cesserait faute de combattans.” Suppose, 
of peace, a decided majority resolved that the army oug 
reduced: how long could the Government (supposing ii 
to) stave off that reduction ? In short, our army is the jc 
its military phase and capacity , the fighting developmen 
nation. 

We see this principle carried out in every detail. W1 
there been any antagonism between the people and the 
In some places mobs have been put down by military fo 
in almost all these cases the rioters belonged to the vei 
part of our foreign population, and all respectable citizen 


* Except in the cases already mentioned Switzerland, &c. 
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the troops as their deliverers. See, on the other hand, what the 
public has done for the soldiers, particularly that stupendous 
and unprecedented organization, the Sanitary Commission! that 
shows how the deserts of our brave warriors are appreciated by 
their countrymen and countrywomen. 

What rubbish is it, then, to talk of u military despotism,”—a 
despotism to be erected by the people out of and over themselves! 
Perhaps there may be instances in which a minority will feel 
itself aggrieved by military action; but a minority is always 
liable to suffer somewhat at the hands of a majority. Such a 
possibility is inseparable from the nature of our government,— 
nay, something like it is inseparable from the nature of any gov¬ 
ernment, since no philosophers have yet been able to construct 
a scheme for limiting the sovereign power by legal process. 

And for the same reason that we dread no political we dread 
no social tyranny. The French officer looks down upon the 
jlSkin , not because he is a soldier, but because he is a soldier of 
the Government, which lords it over the people and encourages 
its dependants to do the same. No such feeling can work upon 
the American officer: he is the defender and representative of 
the country and the people. 

There is, however, a third danger, which has a semblance of 
foundation, namely, that we may become infatuated with military 
glory, like the French, so that our soldiers will prefer fighting 
for its own sake, and seek for other wars as soon as the present 
shall have been finished, while our people will applaud results to 
the causes of which they had the good sense to object. The 
large and loose way of talking in vogue among our editors has 
given some encouragement to this idea; and there is reason to 
suppose that the Western European nations have become se¬ 
riously alarmed by it, and that it is a main cause of their hos¬ 
tility to the restoration of our Union. But the bulk of our nation 
has taken this terrible contest much too seriously and soberly to 
be inspired by any such ideas. It may be that here and there 
a contractor or a political general takes pleasure in or derives 
profit from the continuance of the war: the bulk of the people 
have accepted it only as a sad, sad necessity. And when it shall 
have been terminated by the triumph of the right, then, to say 
nothing of our subsequent exhaustion and the new delights of 
peace, are we so vindictive as to think immediately of revenging 
the slights or injuries of foreigners ? No! we are a better-naturea 
people. Vain and sensitive we may be, but not of those who 
‘‘treasure up a wrong.” It may safely be presumed, too, that 
when our hands are free, or nearly so, at home, the Europeans 
who have been presuming on our weakness will speedily operate 
a change of base, calculated to diminish the risk of collision. 
And while we do not perceive any appreciable danger to our 
national liberty or our national morale from the new military 
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element introduced among us, we do discern some very ] 
good effects from its introduction. 

In the first place, it will become more fashionable an 
popular to attend to physical development, which had b< 
much neglected for the exclusive culture of intellectual 
that be too high a term, of sedentary, pursuits. We wei 
rious for the grossest neglect of our physique , spasmc 
broken in upon by the freaks of half-crazy “dietetics” ; 
almost equally pernicious exaggerations of extraordinar 
nasts. It is useless to dilate on what has been so fre< 
noticed of late years by an at last awakened press; but tl 
two points which deserve brief remark. The first is, t 
recreations or exercises which we did patronize were in 
every instance precisely those of the least beneficial kind, 
the fashionable amusement par excellence was dancing,— 
the unhealthiest ever invented, from its late hours and otl 
comitants. Of the thoroughly national and popular amus 
perhaps the most general was driving fast trotters in li 
hides, which combined the greatest exposure to summer t 
winter cold with the least exercise; and next came ten-p 
billiards, games which require a stooping posture and ug 
confined locality. 

The second is, that the question has a moral side, not g 
rally remembered. When the good sense of the Engl 
down duelling, they still had their athletic sports, not alt 
devoid of peril, to keep their wealthier and professional 
from becoming utterly unacquainted with physical dange 
we possessed no such resource; and, consequently, it might 
—it did happen—that hundreds and thousands of our 
passed through their lives without once having their j 
courage tested in the remotest degree. It was this un 
strative mode of life among the more respectable class 
gave such power and encouragement to the rowdy and i 
element in our large cities. 

The movement towards physical regeneration had 
commenced before the war (lucky for us that it did!); 
war has done much, and will do more, to further it. One 
sees more children riding in the vicinity of our cities tl 
used to see men. Indeed, the importance attached in 
ways to the physical culture of the rising generation ie 
gratifying feature of the day. 

Soldiers must be men of considerable physical strengt] 
durance, or both; and, as uniforms are sure to be popi 
fashionable, manly qualities will also become so. Of coi 
cannot expect every thing to be done in a day. Thus, t 
Americans use their feet habitually for ordinary purpose 
comotion, is a change so stupendous that it will probably 
a generation to effect it, if it is ever effected at all. 
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progress already made is an augury of much hope for the future, 
all the brighter because the movement has been gradual, natural, 
and not attended by any extravagances. 

Next, the presence of a military element among us will develop 
social liberality, by bringing about a more correct appreciation 
of some classes of men who have a value and place in society, 
hitherto rigidly denied them. 

Our attention to the business virtues, while it had many ex¬ 
cellent results, made us in some respects uncharitable. Not 
merely were the lusts of the flesh regarded as the most deadly 
and almost the only deadly sins; not merely was “a very bad 
man,” according to the Puritan standard, one “ loose in morals 
and dissipated in personal habitsthere were many good-natured, 
unambitious, and somewhat indolent individuals who, without any 
decided moral criminality, fell under the ban of the hard-work¬ 
ing community for their idleness. These persons, who have their 
representatives in all countries, are not exactly silly or stupid, 
but they have a mental or intellectual indolence which disquali¬ 
fies them from ever making a prominent figure in an ordinary 
business or profession. They are fond of the far nientc. They 
prefer shooting and fishing excursions and country rambles, to 
the confinement of an office or shop. Their bodies are usually 
better developed than their intellects. 

Now, probably every man throughout the country can recall 
from the list of his personal acquaintance some of these “detri¬ 
mentals” who have done the country worthy service during the 
war. One has fallen gloriously on the field, and is already in¬ 
scribed in our book of heroes; another has attained a public and 
social position which must astonish even himself. What is the 
inference? Not that idleness is in itself meritorious, still less 
that vice is commendable, but that men are not utterly worthless 
because unfit for study or business. Having been worth so 
much in the war, they may be fit for something out of it. They 
may give repose and relief to society, and help to prevent the 
machine from bursting by too much steam. Above all, their case 
may well make us consider whether an extra-rigid regime of in¬ 
dustry, while it keeps some men out of vice, may not drive others 
into it. 

Another effect, and the best of all, will be the establishment 
of an orderly spirit and a settled regard for law. 

It is often said that all the lawlessness which has so long in¬ 
fested our country should be put down to the account of slavery; 
and much of it ought certainly to be charged in that quarter,— 
much even of the occasional tendency to illegal measures on the 
part of anti-slavery men. For it was the nature of slavery to 
foster lawlessness by making as well as by breaking law, its fa¬ 
vorite enactments being of such a character that the soul of every 
self-respecting man instinctively rebelled against them. The 
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lowered character of the ministers of law, caused by the e 
ment of an elective judiciary in several States, may al 
had something to do with diminishing respect for the la 
But, whatever the cause, the effect' was indisputable. A 
and growing disregard for law pervaded the land. For 1 
gerous feeling an infusion of the military element is 
corrective. Men trained in the stern, unyielding disci 
the camp, knowing by experience its power and value, 
be apt hastily to violate the law of the land themselves o 
its violation in others. 

We are quite aware that efforts have been made, an< 
made, to show that the very reverse is the case. There 
howling among the Copperheads and “Sympathizers” a 
suppression of civil justice by military force. But a 
anomalies of this kind have arisen are owing to the stra 
illegitimate position in which the pro-slavery party ha< 
the laws. With them, obedience to law was a “heads-I-\> 
you-lose” game. Whenever a legal authority could be i 
any process of subtlety, to tell in their favor, it was rij 
enforced; whenever it stood in their way, it was disr 
When their power was lost, they began to denounce as 
the deprivation of license to act unjustly. The very i 
bawled out most loudly against the wickedness of arbitr 
resting traitors were those who hounded on “ Governor Sc 
friends;” the wild Irish of New York, to burn and plur 
murder, and convert the metropolis of the Western C 
into a pandemonium; and, when a few of the wretches ha 
paid the penalty of their crimes, these same men again ( 
lustily against the presence of the military who had sc 
city from general pillage and slaughter. So, too, in th 
the villagers who connive at the assassination of our soldi 
plain of the destruction of houses which gave refuge ti 
sassins. It is impossible that such a “muddle” should be 
with all the ceremonies in use during perfect peace; 
common sense of the country has already justified our 
in deciding that men cannot at the same time repudiate 
thority of the laws and claim their protection. 

We do not pretend to have exhausted this theme, so j 
with interest; but enough has been said to show that i 
need apprehend nothing from the new element necessari 
duced into our society, several of its tendencies are dire 
strongly beneficial. 
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THE MILITARY POWER OF RUSSIA. 

BT LIEUTENANT-COLONEL C. W. TOLLES, A.Q.M. 

Properly to estimate the military ability of any Power, it is 
necessary to consider not only its armed force, but all the general 
characteristics of its national life. An effective military or¬ 
ganization is the result of a large number of constituents harmo¬ 
niously combined. To produce it, a nation must be homoge¬ 
neous either in race or interest, patriotic, and animated by a 
uniform idea of its destiny. The Government must be en rapport 
with the people, and secure from insurrectionary disturbances. 
There must be an educated class, from which officers can be se¬ 
lected. The material resources of the country must be adequate, 
or its commerce must supply the means for accumulating the 
munitions of warfare. Its industrial and productive abilities 
must be in an advanced stage of development. A cursory ex¬ 
amination of the condition of Russia on these points will convince 
us that it possesses all the necessary elements of military great¬ 
ness. The only disturbing component in its organization has 
been the condition of Poland; but, from an announcement in late 
European intelligence, we are led to the belief that the disorders 
prevailing in that country will be pacified by an important mea¬ 
sure about to be adopted. It is stated that Russia has decreed 
the emancipation of the Polish serfs and intends to render them 
independent of the nobles. This is not the first attempt of 
Russia to reform Poland by a policy of liberal government and 
efforts to elevate the condition of the people; but hitherto her 
designs have been thwarted by the numerous insurrections. 
Now, it would seem, she has determined to execute vigorously 
the same radical measure of improvement so successfully intro¬ 
duced within her own proper domain. 

The chief curse of Poland, while it existed as an independent 
nation, was the immense number of the noble classes, their con¬ 
stant factions, their inveterate hostility to reform, and their 
entire separation from the interests of the people,—or rather of 
the serfs; for, properly speaking, there was no Polish people , 
but only a race of oppressed bondsmen subject to the nobles. 
Too jealous of each other to permit a new royal family to be 
created from their own ranks, when the old Polish line of kings 
became extinct, the nobles resorted to the expedient of electing 
foreign potentates for their monarchs, then fomented opposition 
to the authority thus instituted, and kept the kingdom in a state 
of constant anarchy. Finally, a great faction became devoted to 
Russia, appealed to it for assistance in electing their candidate 
to the throne, and, by their desire, the Empire of the Czars was 
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first induced to intervene in the affairs of the distracte 
—an intervention which the progress of events conv 
conquest. The measure now adopted by Russia will i 
more for the elevation of the country than a successfu 
tion. 

Obtaining our ideas chiefly from English and Fren< 
public opinion in the United States has been greatly m 
in relation to the whole internal structure of the Russia 
its aims and its enormous capacities for future develop] 
have been accustomed to consider its government as 
solute despotism, supported only by the army, and exer 
a half-barbarous and unwilling people purposely kept ii 
ignorance. These are altogether mistaken opinions, 
ernment has the patriarchal characteristics so congenia 
tal tastes. It is an absolutism, but one which is adaj 
people, which is in sympathy with them and provides 
necessities. Communal freedom exists in many of the 
municipal affairs, and, since the recent changes, additio 
tunities for the exercise of self-government have been 
on the people. The latter are most enthusiastically p 
devoted to the Czar, to their Church, and their countrj 
informed writer says, “Their country, the country oi 
cestors, the Holy Russia, the people fraternally united 
sceptre of the Czar, the communion of faith, the ai 
sacred monuments of the realm, the tombs of their fore 
all form a whole which excites and enraptures the m 
Russian. They consider their country as a sort of kir 
to which they address the terms of familiar endearme 
the Czar, and the priest are all called father, the Chur 
mother, and the Empire is always called Holy Mother 

With such feelings among the people, it can easi 
ceived that the representations given by English writei 
ing the internal condition of the empire are altogether 
Instead of tyrannical absolutism, there is adaptation to t 
instead of compulsory submission, there is devotion. 

Whoever has forced himself to struggle through t 
volume of Kinglake on the History of the Crimean W 
collect that the impression there given, with a tiresc 
dancy of language, is that the late Czar, animated bj 
tious designs on Turkey and determined on conqi: 
strenuous efforts to engage the people in his merely p 
signs, by exciting them to a religious crusade.* Th( 


* While constrained to acknowledge—as must every person at a' 
with the history and policy of Russia—that the unanimous sent 
nation has for a long time been in favor of the conquest of Turk 
endeavors to create the impression that the Czar was hypocriticc 
gious feelings, while the people were instigated by religious mot: 
the desire to see the Crescent supplanted by the Cross. His aim 
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the people are represented as two distinct and unsympathizing 
parties. Other writers also speak of the Russian Empire as an 
unorganized mass of heterogeneous nationalities. But the truth 
is, that although there are many races within the vast domain 
of Russia, her controlling policy is of a uniform character, has 
the entire concurrence of the people, and no more discordance 
exists than in any other nation. A book published in 1856, by 
a writer familiar with Russia, says, “The native Russian holds 
the same relation to the other inhabitants of the empire that the 
native Americans do to the other population of the United States. 
The active, energetic, ‘pushing* man everywhere in the country 
is the native Russian. For him others make room. The Rus¬ 
sian may properly be called the Yankee of the East. By no 
means exhibiting now the lofty qualities of the Anglo-Saxon 
mind, there is yet in him a true life, whose power and destiny 
cannot, as yet, be accurately measured. One might unite an 
American idiom with a Russian phrase, and say that the Russian 
is ‘bound* to ‘find out something.* The man whom Americans 
call ‘shiftless’ the Russians describe as ‘one who can find nothing 
out.* ** 

Semi-barbarism is also charged against the Russians. Mr. 
Buckle, in his “History of English Civilization,” contends that as 
civilization advances war will decrease, and remarks, in reference 
to the Crimean War, “The peculiarity of the great contest in 
which we are now engaged is, that it was produced not by the 
conflicting interests of civilized countries, but by a rupture be¬ 
tween Russia and Turkey, the two most barbarous monarchies 
now remaining in Europe. * * * That a peace should last for 
nearly forty years, and should then be interrupted, not, as here¬ 
tofore, by hostilities between civilized states, but by the ambi¬ 
tion of the only empire which is at once powerful and uncivilized, 
is one of many proofs that a dislike to war is a cultivated taste 
peculiar to an intellectual people.” What would Mr. Buckle 
say in regard to his theory were he now alive and could see one 
of the greatest wars of the world’s history raging between the 
two sections of the United States? Would he call us, also, 
powerful but uncivilized? What would he say to the Schleswig- 

th© Russian people as devoid of attachment to the head of their government, 
and as merely the passive instruments of its power, even in enterprises ac¬ 
cording with their own convictions. The following quotation illustrates 
this:— 

4 ‘ It is true that the Muscovite peasants are not an enterprising race of men, 
and it might be hard, perhaps, to find a villager who, if he could have his 
choice, would rather be a 4 Soldier of the Cross’ than remain at home in his 
hut; but the people knew that, whether there were peace or whether there 
were war, the exigencies of their Czar’s military system would always ,go on 
consuming their youth, and, since this engine of a vast standing army was 
destined to be kept up, and to be fed with their flesh and blood, they desired 
in their simple hearts that it should be used for a purpose which they believed 
to be holy and righteous.” 
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Holstein imbroglio, and to the gathering premonition! 
European struggle? 

It is undoubtedly true that Russia has not yet ge 
tained the average height of European civilization; b 
trolling influence of the country is in favor of educat 
ternal improvement. If by scratching a Russian we 
Cossack under the skin, to use Napoleon’s expression, 
certain that efforts are being constantly made to slo 
Tartar cuticle. The book already quoted states that 
previous to its publication there were ten thousand nil 
and fifty-seven pupils in the army and navy schools a 
were besides in other schools, under the care of the 
ment, one hundred and sixty-nine thousand pupils, 
says, “ The whole of Russia is divided into universit 
with a district university in each, with subordinate 
tached, and at the head of them all is the national un 
Moscow. It is a completely organized national syst 
when fully carried out, will make the means of edu 
versal in Russia.” We will quote further from this a 
interesting details in reference to military and general 
which also incidentally afford information concerning 
trial advancement and material resources of Russia. 

The system of Russian fortifications by which th< 
defended is separated into ten distinct divisions. 
Michaeloff Palace, now the school of engineers, in 
burgh, a separate hall is allotted to each of these d 
which is collected whatever can illustrate the chara 
district which the hall represents and the fortificatio 
contains. Here, for inspection and study, are plans, g 
in detail, of all the fortifications of the empire, arrang 
ing to their territorial divisions, and not only of all the 
but of all that have been projected and are yet unfin 
each particular fortress has a department by itself, ii 
collected specimens of the materials used or to be e: 
its construction, including bricks, and kinds of ear 
scriptions of stone which can be found in the neighl 
that each pupil has in this way a*local education in 
his general scientific training. Here, also, as subject! 
are accurate models, in wood and clay, of every fori 
Russia, presenting each with perfect exactness, so 
single object, even to a tree, is omitted. By such 
study of the defences of each fortification, and the 
which it might be attacked, may be conned as perfec 
the spot, and every cadet when he graduates is prepa 
post in the country, understanding beforehand all tfi 
racteristics of the station to which he is appointed. 

It is strongly significant of the traditional policy a 
ing feelings of the nation that here also is a perfec 
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minute plan of the fortifications of Constantinople; the castles 
of the Dardanelles, with every feature, are presented, together 
with the aspect and character of the Straits, so that every young 
Russian officer studies the nature of an attack on Constantinople 
in addition to his general preparation for war. 

A single fact is sufficient to show the practical character of 
the instruction in the naval schools: the senior class of cadets 
annually take to pieces and rebuild a large model of an Ameri¬ 
can frigate. The instruction in these schools embraces the 
higher mathematics, and their application to military and naval 
architecture and navigation, drawing in all its departments, 
both the theory and practice of the construction of fortresses 
and ships, with modern languages, history, and general lite¬ 
rature. 

The children of soldiers, and especially orphan children, are 
particularly cared for by the Government, placed in schools, 
and educated for the army. At St. Petersburg there is the 
Miner’s School. It occupies a magnificent building, in which 
more than three hundred pupils are constantly studying, under 
competent professors, with every facility for obtaining an edu¬ 
cation having great breadth and thoroughness. In this institu¬ 
tion the pupil spends eight years; and then, with as perfect a 
training as science can impart, he is sent to superintend the 
government mines in the Ural; and this school, and the number 
of its pupils, is enough to indicate the importance of that portion 
of the resources of Russia. 

Attached to this important school is an immense and very 
complete collection of whatever can illustrate the sciences of 
geology and mineralogy, but particularly in reference to Rus¬ 
sia. llere also are collected models of machinery and imple¬ 
ments, and even of mines themselves. Artificial mines of various 
kinds have been constructed by the actual excavation of sub¬ 
terranean galleries, such as are found in the real mine; and a 
facsimile of a mine in the Ural is produced with the real 
earths, rocks, and imbedded ores and minerals, precisely as they 
are found in the distant mountain. 

The writer proceeds to notice a splendid academy of the fine 
arts,—a school of mechanical arts, in which two hundred sons 
of tradespeople receive a mechanical and liberal education 
and are distributed through the country to superintend indus¬ 
trial pursuits,—and various other schools for both sexes; also 
model farms, on which agriculture and all the arts useful to a 
farmer are taught to several hundred young peasants from all 
parts of the empire. Among the institutions is the imperial 
house of education, founded by Catherine II., in which twenty - 
six thousand children —the orphans of officers, or foundlings— 
are cared for, and educated to become teachers, being instructed 
also in seventeen different trades. 
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These statements are based on the condition of things 
existed ten years ago. Since then, as we know, Ru 
greatly advanced in all the departments of national lif 
system of internal improvements has been conducted 
same magnificent scale as that of education. Besides 
river-system of the empire, numerous canals have be 
structed, connecting the rivers and permitting inland cc 
to traverse all parts of the country. The late Czar pro 
comprehensive system of railroads, which are now in 
of construction. The varieties of climate admit of tl 
vation of all kinds of products. Even silk, wine, an< 
are produced in the southern provinces. The mountain 
Ural are filled with metals, and the Government emplo; 
whom it has educated to mine and fabricate them. 

Knowing these details concerning the internal cond 
Russia, we shall be prepared to appreciate the powe 
empire which commands the largest army in the wo: 
Americans, the proper understanding of the condition 
empire cannot fail to be interesting; for, whether forn 
pressed or not, a conviction prevails almost universally 
United States and Russia are destined hereafter to be 
ance for the exercise of important results on the histor 
world. 

Our information concerning the Russian military s; 
mostly drawn from the lectures of J. Vial before the 
Staff School, which contain the latest and most compr 
accounts of it. It is composed of four different kinds o: 
zations,—viz.: 1st, the active army; 2d, the various 
corps; 3d, the irregular troops; 4th, the troops of garr 
the reserves. There are in the general staff eight hunc 
ten general officers of all grades, and in the staff cor 
four hundred officers,—viz.: 

8 generals-in-chief, or generals of the army, 

19 lieutenant-generals, 

87 major-generals, 

86 colonels, 

50 lieutenant-colonels (including 11 first captains of the guard, ass: 
rank), 

79 first captains, assimilated to majors of infantry or cavalry, 

68 second captains, 

8 first lieutenants, 

42 captains and lieutenants from the academy. 

At the head of the active army, besides some squa<3 
the imperial escort, is the Imperial Guard, which is c 
of three divisions of infantry, two of cavalry, one of 

-battalions of tirailleurs, and a corps of Slite troo] 

infantry divisions have each two brigades of two regii 
two battalions, with a battalion of tirailleurs. The cavi 
sions have each three brigades of two regiments of fii 
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rons, of which four are active and one at the depot. In time * 
of war six squadrons are created. Each squadron has four 
platoons, each of twelve files. The artillery division contains a 
brigade of horse, three of foot, and one of park. The horse 
brigade has five batteries, and each foot brigade three; each 
battery has eight pieces. The total number of pieces, there¬ 
fore, is one hundred and twelve. To the guard are attached 
various light troops, engineer parties, &c. 

Next comes a corps of grenadiers of three divisions, a divi¬ 
sion of cavalry, and one of artillery, with* eighty-eight pieces. 
There are then six corps d'armSe of the line, organized in a 
manner similar to the guards and grenadiers. The infantry 
regiments have three active battalions and one in reserve; the 
latter is detached, and belongs to the Army of the Reserve. 
The organization of the different corps is of the most regular 
character. Thus, the first corps comprises the first, second, 
and third divisions of infantry, the first of cavalry, and the first 
of artillery. The first division of infantry comprises the first, 
second, third, and fourth regiments, with the first battalion of 
tirailleurs. The second division comprises the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth regiments, &c. This order is continued 
throughout the whole organization of the army. The regiments 
of the line are seventy-two in number. The battalions* number 
five hundred and fifty men on the peace-footing, eight hun¬ 
dred on the half-footing of war, and one thousand on the full 
war-footing. The number of cavalry regiments is forty-two. 
The squadrons number one hundred and sixty troopers on the 
peace-footing, and two hundred on the war-footing. 

Besides the active army there are four special corps,—in Cau¬ 
casus, Finland, Orenburg, and Siberia,—each equal to a corps 
d'armSe. 

The irregular troops consist of one hundred and forty-six 
regiments of Cossacks, each eight hundred strong. They form 
a sort of territorial militia; but at least half of them can be 
mobilized for a defensive war, and one-third for an offensive 
one. 

The “ effective” of all the troops above named is about five 
hundred thousand men, on the peace-footing, of whom seventy 
thousand are cavalry. 

Mention has been made of the reserve battalions. They are 
organized into divisions—one for the guard and one for the 
grenadiers—in timo of war, and always one for each corps 
d'armSe. In time of war it is expected to raise each battalion 
of the reserve into three, thus creating a new army. The 
Army of the Reserve is commanded by a general-in-chief, re¬ 
siding at Moscow. There is also a large body of sedentary 
troops, performing police and garrison duty. 

The duration of service is fifteen years, twelve in the ranks 
Vol. I.—39 
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and three in the reserves. About two .hundred and si 
sand men are constantly absent on indefinite furlough, 
at any time be called into the ranks. 

The abolition of serfdom has created an entire chan 
system of recruiting. Formerly the proprietors desigi 
men; now they are selected by the communes. This 
to improve greatly the character of the army. 

Great attention is given to exercising the soldiers i] 
manoeuvres, and more extensive provision is made for tl 
tion of officers than in any other country. The militar; 
are resorted to in great numbers by the youth of the 
and a great proportion of them subsequently continv 
military service. 

Of the Russian Navy we have not such full and 
information; but it is well known that a vast force 
accumulated. The chief harbors may be considered 
nable to an attack by sea on account of their fortificat 
the Government is constantly building or purchasin 
with all the improvements introduced into naval warfa 
Russian Empire is as nearly invulnerable as human i 
can render any nation; and the immense forces whi< 
throw, both by sea and by land, outside of its bordei 
the other Powers of Europe suspicious, jealous, and 
The design of opening a route for the naval force i 
merce of the empire through the Dardanelles is by i 
relinquished, notwithstanding the temporary defeat si 
the Crimean War. An outlet into the Mediterran 
natural necessity, resulting from the geographical po 
Russia. The determination to obtain it is traditions 
favorable opportunity to seek it now holds that detei 
in abeyance. Such an opportunity would be affordec 
struggle between the United States on the one side * 
land and France on the other. Should such a strug 
out of the Mexican complication,—which is so pal 
insult to the avowed policy of this country,—or from t 
cause, a convulsion would probably ensue which would 
the old capital of the Eastern Empire—Constantinoph 
possession of new masters. 
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EXPLOSIVE SUBSTITUTES FOR GUNPOWDER. 

There has never been a period since the discovery of gun¬ 
powder, and its application to ordnance and artillery, when 
nations, anxious to maintain their status and integrity, could 
less afford to be inattentive to the improvement of their military 
resources than the present. Every civilized country is laboring 
unceasingly, by invention, experiment, and practice, to improve 
and extend the ranges and effectiveness of their artillery and 
small-arms; and, if we may judge from the number of patents 
contained in the recent Reports of the Patent Office relating 
to improvements in projectiles and projectile weapons, a legion 
of inventive minds bears witness that Americans have not been 
backward in the race for improvement and superiority. 

Imperilled as the nation is now, every military improvement 
and experiment must be regarded as a step towards placing the 
country in such a condition as to fneet the enemies of constitu¬ 
tional liberty, both at home and abroad, with a consciousness of 
superior power; and, if the philanthropist will allow that wars 
have become less deadly, less destructive, and less numerous since 
the discovery of gunpowder and its application to fire-arms, than 
when battles were fought by numerous hosts in hand-to-hand 
conflict, the consideration ought to reconcile it to any one of 
right mind that the study of the science of war, and of written 
information on the subject, is neither so unnecessary nor repul¬ 
sive as many estimable persons are disposed to consider them 
to be. 

While improvements in artillery, small-arms, and projectiles 
have been carefully studied and successfully adopted, the mate¬ 
rial which, in connection with them, by its chemical decomposi¬ 
tion produces a gradual, progressive, high propelling force, not¬ 
withstanding the advance of science and the wonderful progress 
of modern chemistry, has remained for centuries without a rival 
substance having been discovered which possesses all its advan¬ 
tages, nor have the three constituents which have entered into 
its composition from the earliest times ever been superseded by 
others. Nevertheless, efforts have not been wanting to discover 
new ones; and, in the hope that some of the intellects engaged 
upon the perfection of arms or projectiles may be led to attempt 
further improvements in the propelling agent, a rSsumS of the 
substitutes heretofore proposed is herewith presented. 

The laborious processes followed in manufacturing and re¬ 
fining nitrate of potash, the monopoly governing the supply of 
sulphur in the East Indies and Sicily, and the want of uni¬ 
formity in the qualities of charcoal, resulting from its mode of 
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preparation, have reduced the operations of all experim 
to a question of economy, or to the hope of gaining a 
propulsive force by other agents less liable to variat 
more easy of access. As nitrogen forms an important 
in almost all explosive compounds, and as the nitrates f 
principal store from which this substance is by eliminati 
to exhibit its nascent properties, the alkaline combina 
ammonia and soda with nitric acid were naturally cl 
replace nitre in gunpowder. 

Powder made with nitrate of soda in the place of ni 
potash, using charcoal and sulphur in the usual pro] 
was found to inflame with difficulty; its detonation was 
and its projectile force proved to be far below that poss< 
ordinary gunpowder; while the salt in question, f: 
absorption of moisture contained in the air, undergoes 
liquefaction, and therefore the powder made with it c; 
preserved. The attempt to substitute nitrate of ammonii 
even more objectionable. Powder thus prepared wa 
to inflame very slowly, to liquefy without detonating, 
destitute of projectile force that six ounces failed to dis< 
six-pound shot from an eprouvette mortar; while the ab 
of atmospheric moisture affected it to a far greater i 
degree than in the case where nitrate of soda was used. 

Two distinct efforts have been made to introduce to tl 
of the public an explosive substance, under the name 
gunpowder , by processes and materials essentially 
from each other. Following the discovery of chlorate o 
by Berthollet, in 1785, a mixture of seventy-five part 
salt with ten of sulphur and fifteen of white sugar was 
produce a species of powder highly explosive, and pc 
great projectile force. The arrangements for manufac 
on a large scale in France were brought to an unfortin 
mination, in 1788, by the explosion of the buildings, 
panied by loss of life, in the attempt to granulate the m 
A modification of this preparation by Augendre, who ] 
a mixture of fifty parts of chlorate of potash, twenty 
ferro-cyanide of potassium, and twenty-five of white su$ 
duced a still more explosive and dangerous compou 
ignites readily, explodes violently under a blow from a ] 
and often by friction: so that it must be handled with the 
caution. 

Under the direction of the “Imperial Administra 
Powder and Saltpetre in France,'* various experimei 
this mixture in different proportions proved its project 
to be more than double that of gunpowder; but it v 
found that fire-arms of the common standard would not 
without danger of bursting, the violence of the explosi 
with a small charge; and, when the arms were made 8 
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the oxidation and corrosive action resulting from the products 
of the combustion upon the metal soon rendered them useless. 
The attempt to employ the mixture for charging percussion- 
caps also proved a failure, from the cause last mentioned, and it 
was finally abandoned. 

The extraordinary experiments of Braconnot, in 1833, upon 
the action of nitric acid on liquorice, starch, sugar, and other 
organic bodies analogous in composition, by which these inoffen¬ 
sive substances were transmuted into others possessing a re¬ 
markable degree of inflammability, prepared the way for nume¬ 
rous experimentalists to announce that a substitute possessing 
many, and in some respects superior, advantages over gun¬ 
powder, was still within the province of possibilities. The 
invention by Captain Schmidt, of the Prussian army, of a 
species of white gunpowder obtained from starch, has been 
recently imitated and improved by Major Von Uchatius, of the 
Austrian Artillery; and the experiments of the latter at Vienna 
are said to leave little doubt as to its general adoption in the 
Austrian army. How far this latter declaration may be relied 
on is perhaps of less importance to us than the fact that starch 
may be rendered highly explosive, and is found to possess a far 
greater projectile force than any gunpowder in ordinary use, by 
a process at once simple and easy of demonstration, the details 
of which are supplied from a description by the Austrian 
major. 

One part by weight of dry potato starch is to be dissolved 
in eight parts of strong fuming nitric acid, contained in a glass 
flask, adding the starch little at a time, and shaking the vessel 
to avoid an evolution of heat and the formation of oxalic acid. 
The thick syrup solution of starch thus obtained is next poured 
with a thread-like stream into a glass vessel containing sixteen 
parts of strong sulphuric acid, stirring briskly with a glass rod 
until the whole presents the consistency of pulp. After the expira¬ 
tion of twelve hours, it is mixed with eight times its own volume 
of water, which precipitates the starch as a fine white powder. 
Pouring off the liquid, the residuum is w r ashed and decanted 
with water until the latter exhibits no acid action on litmus- 
paper. The starch powder is then boiled in a strong solution 
of carbonate of soda for half an hour, then washed repeatedly 
with water, and dried at the ordinary temperature. Granu¬ 
lation is effected after moistening with a mixture of alcohol and 
ether, caking, and sifting in the usual way. 

The powder thus obtained presents a yellowish-white color, 
and is insoluble in water. It ignites rapidly when touched with 
a lighted coal, explodes loudly under a blow from a hammer on 
an anvil, and remains unaffected by dampness when exposed to 
its influence. From experiments made with small-arms and with 
the eprouvette mortar, a single charge required three and a 
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half times, by weight, more gunpowder to produce t 
effects, while the residue left by its combustion, and tl 
of the gases evolved upon the weapons, were not forn 
appreciable. 

The startling invention by Schonbein, in 1846, of a 
which converted cotton into a new compound possessing 
explosive properties, more generally known as gun-cot\ 
kened a lively interest among the seekers after the long 
substitute for gunpowder. In Germany, France, Engla 
tria, and in the United States, experiments were imn 
instituted to *ascertain its adaptability to military purpc 
France, a special commission of inquiry was appointe 
for a period of six years pursued its investigations, j 
turing no less than five tons of gun-cotton, and applj 
the varied purposes of warfare: so that, apparently, 
connected with its proposed application seemed to have 
untouched. 

In every country so many serious difficulties were 
exist against its adoption that, gradually, the efforts 
laxed, and finally abandoned, in all save Austria. I 
Von Lenk, then a captain of Austrian artillery, appl 
self to the removal of the obstacles which it presence* 
perfecting its method of manufacture, until success hi 
crowned his attempts as to present the spectacle to the 
this time of thirty-six batteries of rifled artillery in 1 
trian service fully equipped with gun-cotton ammunitioi 

At a recent meeting of the British Association at Ca 
a committee appointed for the purpose laid before the 
an elaborate report of the progress of the improvemei 
in Austria, to which additional interest was imparte< 
presence of General Von Lenk, under the permissioi 
Austrian Government, and fully authorized to furnish 
and samples of his own gun-cotton, manufactured at t 
rial factory at Hirtenberg. The specimens submit 
found to differ from gun-cotton as ordinarily made by tl 
plete conversion into one uniform chemical compound, ii 
in composition, and termed Tri-nitro-cellulose. 

It has long been known that gun-cotton is prepare 
immersion of cotton fibre in a mixture of nitric and i 
acids, or in a mixture of powdered nitrate of potash 
phuric acid; and to those acquainted with the detail 
manipulation, and their want of uniformity, it is nc 
prising matter to find a wide diversity in its chemical 
tion and resulting properties. This diversity arises 
variation in the strength of the acids employed, j 
manner of mingling the acids, or the temperature the 
attains, from the duration of the time of immersion, i 
the more of less imperfect removal of the acids by 
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washings in water. As each one of these causes possesses a 
wide range in diversity, a more or less imperfect transmutation 
of the elements of water and nitrogenization of the fibre must 
of necessity have resulted in as niany varieties of gun-cotton as 
there have been attempts to make it. 

To locate each variable cause of diversity at a proper fixed 
point, and to combine all the causes thus fixed in the prepara¬ 
tion of gun-cotton, can alone insure uniformity in the resulting 
product. Every maker of gun-cotton for photographic pur¬ 
poses has encountered these difficulties; and it is only recently 
that they have been successfully overcome in that branch of the 
useful arts. The pertinacity and assiduity with which photo¬ 
graphers have pursued their researches to find a variety of gun¬ 
cotton adapted to their specialty, has been followed by Von 
Lenk, until the coveted substitute has finally been discovered 
by him, and proven to be admirably adapted to the purpose so 
constantly kept in view. 

Knowing, as he did, the extent and results of the experi¬ 
ments in France, General Von Lenk has displayed no incon¬ 
siderable degree of confidence in his ability to bring his attempts 
to a successful issue; and our regard for his efforts is further 
heightened by his success in devising rifled guns equally adapted 
to the use of gunpowder and the new agent. These guns, 
which now compose entire field-batteries in Austria, use the 
elongated projectile, the surface of which exhibits projecting 
ridges covered with malleable metal, which “take the grooves,’' 
annulling windage, and insuring the rotation of the shot without 
injury to the bore. Experiments on a large scale have been 
conducted by tho batteries attached to the Second Regiment of 
Austrian Artillery, near Wiener r Neustadt, in which one-half of 
the guns were charged with gunpowder, and the other with gun¬ 
cotton. The results obtained have satisfied the advocates of 
the latter that the time is not far distant when the supremacy 
of cotton will be claimed on other than commercial grounds. 

General Von Lenk has materially added to our first knowledge 
in the specialties concerning the preparation of gun-cotton. 
Thus: he causes the cotton to be*thoroughly cleansed at the 
outset, and, using the strongest acids attainable, he completely 
saturates the fibre in the mixed acids; and then, to insure a 
perfect conversion, the cotton is steeped in a fresh mixture of 
acids for a period of forty-eight hours. In place of washing 
until the water exhibits no action upon vegetable blue, he 
subjects the cotton to a running stream of water for six or eight 
weeks, and finally immerses it in a solution of silicate of potash 
before drying. The agency of the latter is by no means demon¬ 
strated; but it is alleged that it retards the rapidity of com 
bustion and modifies its bursting effect. 

The Hirtenberg gun-cotton cannot be distinguished at sight 
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from ordinary cotton, and even under the microscope i 
ference in the appearance of the fibres is discernible. 1 
ments are harsh to the touch, and crepitate when pressed b 
the two hands. It is unalterable in water, however loi 
mersed, recovering its properties when dried, and is withoi 
or taste. A portion held between the thumb and fing( 
drawn through the dry, closed hand, becomes highly el 
readily attracting and repelling light substances. It es 
at a temperature of 377° F., and, under a blow from a h 
on an anvil, scattering, without igniting, the portions not i 
If a quantity be placed on a small heap of gunpowder, 
be exploded without igniting the latter, or even in the p 
the hand without injury to the skin. A roll, grasped 1 
end, may be exploded without igniting the portion held 
hand. Exposed to a moist atmosphere, it is not perma 
impaired, as is the case with gunpowder. Placed in a be! 
over water, it absorbed only two and a half per cent, of m 
in forty-eight hours, and this, by subsequent exposure foi 
minutes to the air, was dispelled, and the specimen recove 
its original properties. It does not dissolve in ether, or a 
or in a mixture of the two substances named, and is, the 
useless for the preparation of collodion. 

While the properties thus enumerated were to a great 
common to the early varieties of gun-cotton, uniformity 
them seemed to many experimentalists so impracticable 
establish at the outset a belief that the difficulties pn 
could not be overcome. It is not a little remarkable thal 
ever degree of uniformity was insured in the proportions < 
cotton, made in our first experiments, it was found to be c< 
to those which it was most desirable to avoid. Amon^ 
was the evolution of gases arising from its combustion, 
were innocuous to respiration and corrosive in their actio: 
the metal of the arms wherein it was employed, and the « 
composition which the cotton underwent in time, despite 
efforts made to prevent it. 

The new Hirtenberg gun-cotton has been subjected to 
ful analysis by Lieutenant Von Karolyi, who, after an ex 
by an electric wire, in an exhausted ten-inch shell (unc 
cumstances analogous to those which attend its explosion 
arms), collected the products, and they were found to consi 

By volume. By weij 

28.95 29.1 

20.82 83. * 

7.24 4.5 

8.16 0.5 

12.67 13.1 

1.82 l.f 

25.84 16.* 

100.00 100.C 

A glance at these constituents will show that, while m 
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them are combustible, as in the case of the combustion of gun¬ 
powder, they are not deleterious under the circumstances which 
attend their evolution, and they are further characterized by the 
absence of #the vapors of nitrous and hyponitric acids, of a re¬ 
sidual solid deposit, and of a cloud of smoke to impede the sight 
of a soldier or betray his position. After forty rounds of Hir- 
tenberg cotton were fired from a steel rifle barrel, the bore of 
the latter was left bright and polished as the surface of a mirror. 

The self-decomposing influences to which the early varieties 
of gun-cotton were subject are not found to exist in the Hirten- 
berg product. Specimens made in the years 1856, 1860, and 
1862 have been subjected to a careful chemical analysis, and 
they presented no greater diversity than is found to arise when¬ 
ever the same material is submitted to a quantitative analysis. 
A parcel of General Lenk’s cotton, after lying for weeks in a 
pond, was deposited a long time in a running stream of water, 
and then exposed for a month to the air, subject to all the va¬ 
rious influences of dew, rain, and sun, night and day, without 
its original explosive qualities being in the least degree impaired. 

The same is true for specimens which have been stored for 
twelve years in the magazines in Austria; while the Austrians 
themselves recognize to-day in gun-cotton a substitute for gun¬ 
powder, possessing many great advantages which the latter, from 
its nature, can never possess. 

I cannot close this paper without expressing my abiding con¬ 
viction that the coveted substitute for gunpowder will yet be 
found in gun-cotton. If the same spirit for improvement and 
determination to adapt it to war-purposes be followed which 
photographers have displayed in forcing it to supply to them a 
vehicle for the production of sun-pictures, gunpowder will yet 
bear the same relation to gun-cotton that the old metallic da¬ 
guerreotype now holds in relation to the “cartes de visite” of the 
present day. For half a century the application of steam to 
locomotion was impeded by unbelievers; for years phosphorus 
was pursued to supplant the tinder-box in the production of 
light; for years the sewing-machine was resisted as a visionary 
undertaking; and not until recently has the supremacy of the 
percussion lock over the old flint been universally acknowledged. 

It is true that some of these improvements are mechanical, 
and tangible things which involve but little familiarity with the 
origin and composition of the materials; but let the same number 
of minds and hands operate on gun-cotton as have been engaged 
in bringing to a successful termination the experiments on coal 
oil and coal-oil lamps, or manufacturing candles from lard, both 
of which substances have existed since the days of Adam, and 
the utility of which, for illumination, dates back scarce twenty 
years, and further attempts to improve gunpowder or furnish a 
substitute will be regarded as needless an undertaking as an 

tempt would now be to improve a friction match. 
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A METHOD OF DETERMINING A PLANE OF DEFIL 

BY LIEUTENANT JAMES R. WILLETT, 

(38th Regiment, Illinoie Infantry, Engineer Department, Nashville, Tennei 

The following method was the result of necessity; an 
nothing contained in the following article but what I ha> 
in practice. It is believed to be original, and is certai 
far as my knowledge extends. 

Having found this method to give accurate and in e 
satisfactory results, and easy in its practical applicat 
now submitted, in the hope that it may prove useful 1 
engaged on engineering duty. 

Let it be desired to construct a fortification at a gi 
F, and to defile it from the hills in front, H 1 , H 2 , H s , II 
H 7 , and H 8 . 

Find the courses to the hills, and the vertical angle 
summits; plat the courses, and on them mark the poin 
P 8 , P 4 , P 5 , P 6 , P 7 , and P 8 , where the lines from the point 
several summits would pierce a horizontal plane take 
assumed distance above the point F; then the points I 
P 4 , P 6 , P 6 , P 7 , and P 8 will all be of the same elevation, tl 
situated in the same horizontal plane. 
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two points and the point F, and which also passes above all of 
the other points, will not only be the rampant plane for the 
points it passes through, but it will be the plane sought for. 

To find this plane, take the point of intersection (P 5 ) that is 
at the least distance from the point F, draw the perpendicular 
C D to the line F H* at the point P 5 ; this may be taken as a 
horizontal of the plane which passes through the points F and 
P 6 . Now, if all the other points P l , P 2 , &c., fall upon the opposite 
side of the line C D to the point F, then the line C D and the 
point 1 F determine the plane sought for, since the points P 1 , P 2 , 
&c. are all of the same height, and the plane determined is 
ascending from F to P 5 , where (at P 5 ) it is the same height as 
all the points P 1 , P 2 , &c., it must necessarily pass above all the 
other points which are at a greater distance from F along the 
line of greatest declivity F IP. 

If, after having drawn the line C D as above stated, any of the 
points should lie on the same side of the line C D that the point 
F does, then draw a line P 2 P 8 through any two of the points 
P 2 and P 8 , which will leave all the rest of the points on the 
opposite side of the line P 2 P 8 to the point F. This can be done 
by inspection. The line P 2 P 8 may be taken as the horizontal of 
a plane which passes through the points P 2 , P 8 , and F; and this 
.plane will evidently pass above all the other points, and be the 
rampant plane sought for. It may be observed that the perpen¬ 
dicular from the point F to the line P 2 P 8 will always strike the 
line P 2 P 8 between the points P 2 and P 8 which determine the 
line; and also that if each of the points P 1 , P 2 , &c. be connected 
by a line with each and every one of the others, then the per¬ 
pendicular distance from F to the line P 2 P 8 will always be less 
than the shortest line that can be drawn from the point F to any 
of the other connecting lines, not prolonged, but between the 
points which they conpect. 

The direction of the line of greatest declivity will be found 
by drawing a perpendicular to the horizontal of the desired 
plane. To find its scale, draw a line from the point F parallel 
to the horizontal ( i.e . perpendicular to the line of greatest de¬ 
clivity), and find where it intersects the line of greatest declivity; 
this point will have the same reference as the point F. Then the 
references of two points of the line of greatest declivity will be 
known,—viz.: the reference of the horizontal P 2 P 8 , which lies 
in the plane first assumed and also in the rampant plane, and 
the other, having the same reference as the point F; then, by 
dividing the line of greatest declivity into the number of parts 
which equals the differences of the references of these two points, 
we will have the scale of the line of greatest declivity. 

The plane of defilement may be six (or any desired number of) 
feet above the rampant plane, or it may be obtained in the first 
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instance by taking the vertical angles, not of the si 
the hills, but of the desired distance above their sumn 

Example. 

It is desired tt^construct a fortification at a point F, 
of which is fifty feet above the plane of reference, am 
it from eight hills H 1 , H 2 , H 3 , H 4 , H ft , H 6 , H 7 , and H 8 ir 
which have the following bearings, and the lines from 
F to the visible summits of which make the followin 
angles with a horizontal plane:— 

Bearings P 1 N. 75° W. Vertical Angles 1 J° 

“ P 2 N. 63° W. “ “ 2J° 

“ P* N. 40° W. “ “ 1 j° 

“ P< N. 18° W. “ “ 1J° 

ps n. 4° E. “ ‘ 2J° 

“ P* N. 18° E. “ “ 1J° 

“ P? N. 45° E. “ “ 2° 

“ P® N. 51° E. “ “ 1}° 

Plat the courses; assume a horizontal plane, say ten 
the point F; then the reference of the assumed plane 
plane of reference will be (60). Find the horizontal 
from the point F to the points where the lines from tl 
to the several summits pierce the horizontal plane of (6 
will be as follows:— 

Pi. 382 feet P*. 229 fe 

P 2 . 254 “ P« . 382 ‘ 

P«. 327 « P T . 286 ‘ 

P*. 458 “ P®. 327 ‘ 

It is evident that the plane which passes through t 
P 8 and the point F passes above all the other points, an( 
that the perpendicular from F to the line P 2 P 8 is sh< 
any line that can be drawn from the point F to any < 
necting line between the points it connects. 

To find the line of greatest declivity and its scale, d: 
E K perpendicular to the line P 2 P 8 ; this gives its direi 
find the scale, draw a line F K from F parallel to P 
it intersects the line of greatest declivity at E. Now, 
that the height of the line P 2 P 8 is (60), and that of tin 
and, therefore, of the line F K, is (50). By dividing th 
E K into ten parts we will have the scale of declivil 
and these may be subdivided. 

After having determined the plane of defilement on 
it may be verified on the ground, as follows:— 

From the plan, ascertain the references of angles oi 
rior crest; on the ground put up poles at these angle 
their tops will reach up to the interior crest, i.e. to 
of defilement; then, if necessary, bank up around one of 
or have a platform constructed to reach within four f< 
top of the pole; take an engineer's spirit-level, and, aft 
put it in perfect adjustment, set it upon the bank as 
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possible to the pole, so that the telescope will be of the same 
height as the top of the pole, which we will call the first pole; 
then direct the telescope towards a second pole, and, by means 
of one set of levelling* screws, make the horizontal cross-hair 
strike the top of this pole; then turn the telescope between 60° 
and 90°, and direct it towards a third pole, and, by means of the 
other set of levelling screws, make the horizontal cross-hair strike 
the top of this pole; then again direct the telescope towards the 
second pole, and see if the horizontal cross-hair strikes the top 
of this pole, if not, cause it to do so in the manner stated; by 
repeating these operations, the instrument can be arranged so 
that the cross-hair will strike the tops of both poles by simply 
revolving the telescope. The telescope, being of the same height 
as the top of the pole at which it is set up, will be in the plane 
of defilement, and, as its lino of collimation on revolving the 
telescope strikes the tops of the other poles ( i.e . two other points 
of the plane of defilement), it follows, on the principle that three 
points determine a plane, that the telescope will revolve in the 
plane of defilement. 

Revolve the telescope, and observe if the horizontal cross-hair 
will pass above all the hills which the fortification is to be defiled 
from, and at the proper distance above the two hills which de¬ 
termine this plane: if it does, then the plane has been correctly 
determined. 

Observe if the horizontal cross-hair will strike the tops of the 
poles set up at all the angles of the interior crest: if it does, 
then it is shown that their tops are in the plane of defilement, 
and, therefore, of the proper height. 


NAVAL STAFF RANK * 

In the course of its existence, every nation has need either 
to resist aggression from other nations, or to coerce them to 
respect those laws which are common to all peoples. To achieve 
such purpose, it is often necessary to destroy the lives and pro¬ 
perty of persons who have done nothing individually which 
makes it just that they should forfeit either. Neither justice 
nor humanity allows any citizen or every citizen, on his own 
resolve, to slay individuals and escape trial for murder on a 
plea that he whom he slew was an enemy of his country. 

The horrid work of killing men without holding the slayers 
responsible can be done on the authority of a nation alone. 


* This article, from a distinguished naval correspondent, opens a question 
which is worthy of discussion. In opening our pages to its consideration we 
do not design to commit ourselves to a decision upon it.—E d. 
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This authority is exerted through the agency of an ii 
so contrived that no one of the thousands who compoi 
have his hands or his conscience stained with blood b< 
himself has slain, or has assisted others to slay, the e] 
his country in open war. The instrument employed 
tion to destroy the lives and property of its enemi 
certain circumstances, is termed a military establishme 
machine is a complicated engine, which derives its mot 
from a compound of anthropal brain-and-muscle fore 
one of the separate organisms of which it is composed 
degree responsible for the results of their joint acti 
nation, and not the engine, is alone accountable. 

A national military establishment is divided into frw 
parts. One is organized and equipped to do battle 
and is known as the army; and the other, called the 
that part of the military establishment of a nation 
designed to combat its foes upon the sea, and is orgai 
equipped to serve on board of ships. 

It has been asked whether the navy consists of the 
of the officers and privates who serve on board of tl 
answer to this question, it is asked whether the c 
composed of the horses, or of the officers and privates 
them ? 

A military establishment, to be efficient in its action 
a harmonious co-operation of several distinct parts, s 
cause no man is qualified to do all things. In conne< 
special functions necessary to the perfection of the 
those who compose it have been arranged in two prim 
sions, or classes. Those whose prominent function i i 
to manipulate deadly weapons, blank as well as firea 
stitute a class which, both in the army and navy, is na 
line,” possibly because it is composed of an unbroken 
steps or grades by which the individual may ascend su 
from bottom to top,—from cadet to general, from midsl 
admiral. But those whose duty is to manipulate weap< 
be unable to perform that duty without assistance of vari 
They need to be fed, clothed, paid, to be furnished wit) 
to have forts, barracks, or roads constructed for the 
order to enable them to do their work. The class \ 
braces all those functions which are essential to assist < 
the “line,” and make it an available part of the m 
termed “ the staff,” which is composed of bodies or coi 
times termed departments, each of which is subdi\ 
grades. The term “staff” appropriately designates th 
prominent function is to support the line. 

A battle is not fought by the line exclusively; the st 
participates: the success of the former is often contin, 
the efficient manner in which the latter performs its dul 
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line and staff are mutually dependent; they are not, relatively to 
each other, primary and secondary classes; neither can exist 
separately and he efficient in action. A battle is lost or won 
by the joint action of both classes, which as an aggregate con¬ 
stitute the military machine. 

The grades of the line of an army, and the grades of the 
line of a navy, are analogous, but are designated by different 
appelatives. The grade of admiral in the navy is equivalent 
to the grade of general in the army; vice-admiral, to lieutenant- 
general; rear-admiral, to major-general; commodore, to bri¬ 
gadier-general; captain, to colonel; commander, to lieutenant- 
colonel; lieutenant-commander, to major; lieutenant, to captain; 
master, to first lieutenant; ensign, to second lieutenant; and mid¬ 
shipman, to cadet. 

Both in the army and navy, general command belongs exclu¬ 
sively to the line; but the staff has special command, which is 
limited generally to each staff department or corps. 

The navy is a military organization, and, like the army, is 
composed of military men. 

What are the qualities which characterize military men and 
distinguish them from civilians or citizens generally? What is 
it that military men do which citizens do not ? In their mili¬ 
tary capacity, men do almost every thing which they do in 
private life; and men in private life do almost every thing 
which military men do, even to the firing of guns and pistols 
and the wearing and using of swords. Military men, in the line 
of their duties, as often wield shovel and pick, hammer and file, 
saw and plane, as sword or gun: they perform the functions 
of almost every trade wrought*at for human comfort. It is not 
the fashion or form of his garments, nor the nature of his acts, 
nor what he does or says, which bestows military character 
on a man. Then, what is the definition of the term “ military 
man”? 

The military establishment of a nation, which is always sub¬ 
ordinate to its civil authority, is governed within its organiza¬ 
tion, not by the civil statutes of the land, but by a special code 
of laws devised for its observance and adapted to the conditions 
and occasions for which it was created. This military code 
differs widely from the civil and common law of the land. 

A military man may be defined to be, any man who is ame¬ 
nable to military law, and subject to trial before military tri¬ 
bunals on charges of official transgression. Citizens, as a general 
rule, are not answerable before courts-martial. 

A comparison of an armed merchant-steamship with a public 
ship-of-war affords an illustration of this definition as appli¬ 
cable to the naval service. The private ship is navigated, sails 
are spread and furled, decks are washed, the engine is kept in 
action when needed, and, when occasion requires, the guns are 
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loaded and fired. Although these acts are in all res 
analogues of those performed on board the public ship, 
in the one instance are not military men, while they i 
other. On board the public ship the officers and pri 
military men, because they are amenable to military 
on board the private ship they are amenable to the c 
administered by marine or admiralty courts. 

The commands issued on board the public ship ar< 
commands, because they can be enforced through the 
of military law; but the same commands issued on 1 
merchantman are not military, but civil. 

Now, if this definition is correct, all persons engaj 
naval service, whether classed in the line or in the 
military men, because all are alike amenable to mili 
without regard to vocation. There are, however, som 
whose functions are exclusively naval, who belong neitl 
line nor to the staff, and are properly termed civil offic 

The Secretary of the Navy, and all those who ass: 
administration of naval affairs in the Navy Depart 
eluding the chiefs of bureaus, navy agents, naval stor 
inspectors of timber, certain clerks in navy-yards, ; 
others, are civil officers of the navy. They are not an 
military law. 

As stated above, the line of the navy consists c 
grades; but the administration of military authority 
allow an absolute equality among the officers of the sai 
It is necessary that the junior captain, for example 
subordinate to his senior. In technical language, no tw 
are of the same rank, but one ranks the other acc 
the date of his commission; the senior has precedence 
to command all captains who are junior to himself, i 
all officers of inferior grades,when associated with him o 
the order of a common superior. The terms “ rank” and 
although very frequently used synonymously, hav< 
meanings. 

From the time of the formation of the navy of tl 
States, the principle just alluded to has been scrupulously 
among line officers, even when they were pleased to 
themselves “sea-officers,” or “officers proper” of the 
termed those of the staff “civil officers” and “non-con 
In those early days, nothing was considered of greater 
importance tnan to assert and defend all the privilege 
rank; officers of the line were heard to declare—with 
additions, sometimes—that they would rather die than ; 
rank: they were, however, very young men. 

But, while they entertained some vague notion that 
“rank” really meant something more than relative ] 
a grade, and this undefined something imparted to 
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essential quality of pre-eminence which could not suffer com¬ 
parison with any not of the line without risk of pollution, they 
would not perceive that the “relative position,” or rank of staff 
officers in military organization, is to them very essential, al¬ 
though not estimated quite so extravagantly as to be worth pre¬ 
serving at the hazard of life. 

Nearly half a century ago (1816), medical officers of the navy 
asked to have a definite rank assigned to them. Their peti¬ 
tion to Congress was endorsed by the Secretary of the Navy, 
the navy commissioners, and nine captains; and subsequently a 
memorial in its favor was signed by sixteen of the thirty captains 
then in the navy.* But, either because their memorial was 
received with indifference or met with opposition,—of which there 
is no record,—the petition of the medical officers and their 
friends was not successful. 

It may be inferred from a record in the “American State 
Papers” (volume for naval affairs) that some few fancied them¬ 
selves to be so hedged round by rank that the perpetration of 
even flagrant acts of tyranny might pass unheeded. One who 
had won a battle and a famous place in the annals of our navy 
so far forgot what was due to his subordinates that in his own 
cabin he dealt a blow to a captain of marines. Briareus him¬ 
self could scarcely have struck more persons at once: the officers 
of the squadron resented the blow, and forty-one of them, 
namely, twenty-one lieutenants and one master of th§ line, ten 
officers of the marine corps, six surgeons, and three paymasters 
of the staff,—of the whole number eight are still living,—ad¬ 
dressed a memorial to the Senate of the United States, in which 
they say, “The undersigned have now no guarantee for the 
safety of their persons, but the use of those arms which the 
laws of their country have placed in their hands, and that per¬ 
sonal strength with which nature has blessed them,” &c. &c. 

In those days, medical officers had no defined position in the 


* The signers were John Rodgers, Stephen Decatur, Isaac Hull, David Porter, 
Samuel Evans, Joseph Bainbridge, S. Angus, James Renshaw, Geo. W. Rogers, 
James T. Leonard, Edward Trenchard, James Jones, L. Warrington, Wm. Bain¬ 
bridge, D. Deacon, Alexander S. Wadsworth. 

Those gentlemen said, among other things, “ We consider the medical depart¬ 
ment of such great importance to the navy of our country, that no reasonable 
measures ought to be omitted which could have a tendency to retain in the 
service the professional ability of those gentlemen who, by their experience, 
knowledge, zeal, and humanity, have procured the esteem and confidence of 
those with whom they have been associated; and we also beg leave to express 
our belief that no reasonable inducements would be objected to by Congress to 
procure for those who are engaged in a perilous service, and who are con¬ 
stantly exposed to the diseases of all climates, the best medical aid which 
the country affords. To effect this, it must be obvious that the rank and 
pecuniary emolument ought to bear some proportion what to gentlemen of 
professional eminence would be entitled to in private life.” 

American State Papert,—Naval Affaire, —1816-17. 

Vol. I.—40 
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organization of the navy. No written law or regula 
cated whether they were above or below lieutenants ( 
but practically they were considered to be* below ev 
of officers of the line. A notion prevailed widely, if n 
sally, in the service, that the line alone constituted the 
that the staff was a kind of necessary parasite, appo 
paid, not for their services to the nation, but for the co 
of “sea-officers.” The then existing notions about t 
of naval organization were vague and less settled thai 
now. Few officers admitted that the naval organiz 
military, a word which, it was imagined, belonged < 
exclusively to soldiers. The terms “line” and “staff’ 
in use to designate classes in the navy. An erroneous 
tion of their own importance in comparison with that < 
of other vocations led very many, especially the you 
Jeast thoughtful “sea-officers,” to imagine that a po 
was worthy of more profound respect than any other u 
nation. Then midshipmen, and even young lieutenant 
much awe-struck by the supposed grandeur of captains, 
avoided taking up quarters at the same hotel; and 
has heard more than one, in recounting anecdotes of 
days in service, state that his sense of almost rever 
spect was so great while a midshipman that he could 
a post-captain in the street with perfect composure, 
days sailgrs wore queues and low, long-quartered pu 
on liberty ashore, and were more distinguished by t 
prodigality than they are now. 

There were intimate friendships existing between i 
the line and staff; but somehow the “sea-officers” i 
believe that staff officers belonged to an inferior caste, 
it was condescendingly meritorious to treat them a 
And when it happened, as it did sometimes, that medic 
claimed to be the equals of “sea-officers” on certain < 
casjons, they were resisted, on the ground that thei 
regulation to sustain their pretension. Whenever line 
officers were associated to examine a question jointly, a 
the line officer, no matter what might be his grade 
claimed a right of precedence, and to command the sta 
without considering either the official or natural age of 
Seniority was not regarded by “sea-officers” as an e 
respectability in staff officers; but it was always jea 
spected in the line. Even when medical and line off 
associated, as a “board of survey,” to examine the 
of invalids, the line officers claimed to be the superio 
direct the proceedings of the board. Little more th 
years ago, an elderly and very respectable line offii 
highest grade expressed his opinion that a post-captaii 
preside when a board of surgeons was assembled tc 
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candidates for admission or promotion in the medical corps, for 
the purpose, he said, of giving respectability to the proceed¬ 
ings! 

During the thirty years which followed the first recorded ap¬ 
plication of the medical officers for a definite rank, their position 
remained uncertain, being always subject to the discretion, 
caprice, or disposition of the line officer placed over them in com¬ 
mand. At last, in the year 1846, the Honorable George Ban¬ 
croft, then Secretary of the Navy, heard their representations, 
and issued a general order, as follows :— 

“ Surgeons of tho fleet, and surgeons of more than twelve years, will rank 
with commanders; 

“Surgeons of less than twelve years, with lieutenants; 

“Passed assistant surgeons, next after lieutenants; 

“Assistant surgeons, not passed, next after masters; 

“Commanding and executive officers, of whatever grade, when on duty, will 
take precedence over all medical officers. 

“This order confers no authority to exercise military command, and no ad¬ 
ditional right to quarters. 

GEORGE BANCROFT. 

“Navy Department, August 31, 1846.” 

The observance of this order was generally, though not uni¬ 
versally, evaded or resisted, on various pretexts. The subject 
has been in controversy ever since the order was issued. 

A new order was promulgated, bearing date March 13, 1863, 
as follows:— 

“Assistant surgeons to rank with masters; 

“Passed assistant surgeons to rank with lieutenants; 

“Surgeons to rank with lieutenant-commanders for the first five years after 
promotion ; after the first five years, with commanders ; and after fifteen years 
from date of commission, with captains. 

“Surgeon of the fleet to rank with captain.” 

Whether the rank given by this order is too much or too little, 
or whether it has been judiciously arranged, or what will be it» 
effect in attracting to and retaining in the naval service well- 
educated and thoroughly efficient physicians and surgeons, are 
questions not now to be considered. Its effect upon the line, or 
some members of it, is to be briefly noticed. 

It appears that some officers of the line—not a very consider¬ 
able number of considerable men, it is supposed, but chiefly 
those soured already by being postponed in promotion or by 
being pronounced by their peers to be not qualified to be raised 
higher in. the profession—addressed a memorial to the Secretary 
of the Navy, which was published at New York, October 17, 
1863, in the “Army and Navy Journal,” page 116, in which 
they ask that all the regulations and laws on the subject may be 
revoked or annulled, and that hereafter the assistant surgeon 
shall rise in nominal rank pari passu , as the ensign appointed 
on the same day advances from grade to grade in the line. The 
term ensign is the appellative recently employed to designate 
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the graduates of the Naval Academy, who have been kn 
tofore as passed midshipmen. 

If this proposition be accepted, the effect will be to e' 
diploma of the Naval Academy above all other diplomas 
scholastic or professional, or both: the Master of Arts f 
vard or Yale, bearing with him also the diploma of 1 
Medicine from the University of Pennsylvania or the t 
of New York, will be required to meekly stand behind 
duate of the Naval Academy and follow him in his nav 
It may be doubted whether the trustees, professors, ai 
of those ancient seats of learning will silently acquies 
very indecorous pretension of an inferior and junior ir 
Whether the alumni will be allured to the naval servic 
an arrangement is well worth considering before it 1 
established; for, aside from the consideration which 
gives it, the navy was never less attractive to cultiv 
than it is at this moment, for reasons which it would be 
as well as useless, to specify. There are now say foui 
ensigns and six hundred masters in the navy; but oi 
are graduates of the Academy: the others are brave, 
sea-faring men, whose native good sense has never t 
much influenced by scholarly training, although suffich 
cated for all practical purposes of their vocation in the 
cial marine. They render most valuable service in i 
But there are among them some whose vanity has betra 
into unreasonable exhibitions of the military authority w 
appointments give over staff officers. 

The memorialists above referred to declare that tl 
tion of March 18, 1863, is injurious and disparaging 
for reasons some of which it is now proposed to exami 

They assume, first, that advancement in assimilated 
^virtue of fixed periods of service, is equivalent to line 
tion; and, second, that to permit assimilated promotio 
officers to proceed more rapidly than actual promoti 
line, is unfair. 

Technically, “ promotion* * implies advancement froi 
to a higher grade. The advancement in assimilated 
jected to, is without actual progress or change of gr 
not promotion in the military sense of the word. On 
his commission, a surgeon assimilatively ranks in the 
lieutenant-commander; after the expiration of five yei 
# grade of commander; and after the expiration of fift< 
in the grade of captain in the line; but in fact he is 
• moted:” he always remains in the grade of surgec 
always in the staff. His advancement in assimilated ran 
the merit flowing from fixed periods of service neithe 
nor accelerates lineal promotion, which is contingent 
occurrence of vacancies in the higher grades, arising ei 
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death, resignation, dismissal, or from augmentation of number, 
and is not limited to any period of service. In the past three 

{ rears, lieutenants have been promoted through the grades of 
ieutenant-commander and commander to captein; and some who 
were commanders in 1860 are now, and have been for some time, 
rear-admirals. The war has occasioned rapid promotion in the 
line. But no surgeon or other staff officer has been so unreason¬ 
able as to complain, or urge this as a reason why advancement in 
assimilated rank should be pari passu with promotion in the line. 
No one has suggested that promotion from grade to grade in the 
staff corps ought to be regulated by the rate of lineal promo¬ 
tion. In this respect, at least, the line and staff are, and may 
be, independent of each other without detriment to either. It 
would be simply absurd to make promotion in the staff corps 
contingent upon promotion in the line; the reverse of the pro¬ 
position would be no less unreasonable or absurd. 

The memorialists declare that the scale of promotion given to 
staff officers “ignores not only length of service, but also its 
nature” in the line, and “must inevitably be fatal to that feeling 
of military pride” which, they assert, is "the sustaining prin¬ 
ciple of military organization” and “the vital element of mili¬ 
tary bodies.” 

“Pride,” says Noah Webster, is “an unreasonable conceit of 
one’s own superiority in talents, beauty, wealth, accomplish¬ 
ments, rank, or elevation in office, which manifests itself in lofty 
airs, distance, reserve, and often in contempt of others.” 

The pride of men who are amenable to military law may be 
denominated military pride. 

If Webster’s definition of the word be accepted, pride cannot 
be regarded either as “the sustaining principle of military or¬ 
ganization,” or as “the vital element of military bodies.” On 
the contrary, it may be reasonably conjectured that the mani¬ 
festation of “an unreasonable conceit of one’s own superiority” 
by the members of a military organization will be injurious both to 
its harmony and efficiency, instead of being a “sustaining prin¬ 
ciple” or a vivifying element. If advancement in assimilated 
rank without reference to the length or nature of the services of 
line officers be really fatal to “an unreasonable conceit in one’s 
own superiority,” it may be continued without apprehension of 
bad consequences. A just appreciation of the position and 
authority of himself as well as of every* other man, combined 
with proper self-respect, by every member of a military organi¬ 
zation, will contribute more towards its harmony, brotherhood, 
and efficiency than pride or irrational conceptions of any kind. 

The memorialists are pleased to designate officers of the staff 
as non-combatants. The epithet can be applied to them only in 
a spirit of disparagement, because there are no non-combatants 
in the navy. 
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All who participate in a combat are combatants, 
mander who gallantly leads is no more a “real” comba 
those who gallantly follow him and obey his commar 
quartermaster at the cun,* the seaman at the wheel, tl 
in the magazine, the carpenter, the surgeon, the paym 
engineers at their quarters, participate in the cornbai 
as the captain, loader, and sponger of a gun. Each in 
is a combatant. Those of the staff are not unreal coi 
Without them, there would be no combat. On board of 
in battle, the presence of the engineers is indispensal 
afe exposed to as great peril of life as any others. T 
is a special object of the enemy’s shot. 

The contest is not between the persons belonging to t 
vessels: each ship strives to conquer its opponent. 1 
rious that a broadside fairly delivered into the enenn 
wind and water determines the issue of a battle. The 
land and Congress were not overcome by missiles hurl 
the men working the batteries on the upper decks, 
two years of the Carolina blockade, the only commission' 
killed were medical officers; and, in the action between 
nesota and Merrimac, the only shell which came below 
deck tore open the berth-deck into the cockpit, and, bi 
cussion, knocked down one of*the medical officers, wo 
its track more men than were wounded in all the acti 
upper decks. It is not so much the officers and men wl 
objects of an enemy’s missiles as the vital parts of a si 
a naval fight, the force exerted is the aggregate or co 
sultant of the exertions of individuals on board the ve 
laboring in his peculiar vocation, and no one is exei 
danger, be his station where it may. Statesmen, in rc 
of this truth, have enacted that all persons, whether ol 
or of the staff, are entitled to prize-money. To admit 
can be properly denominated non-combatants to sha 
money, although they do not assist in winning the pri 
be manifestly unjust. 

Those who peer into the future of worldly affairs ft 
perceive a period coming when the “line,” as at prese 
tuted, will not be needed in the navy. 

Three hundred years ago, naval battles were fought bj 
aided by only a comparatively small number of rowers \ 
John of Austria commanded the combined Christian forc< 
the Turks in the famous battle of Lepanto, which result 
destruction of the Turkish fleet, October 7, 1571. 

In those days seamen were on board of ships used 
navigate and conduct them; soldiers, in fact, consti 
“line,” and manipulated the weapons. But in the couri 


* Cun, to control, command the helm. 
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the sailors perceived that by making themselves skilled in all that 
related to the use of artillery, they would bring themselves into 
favor, and soldiers would be no longer placed on board ships to 
win all the glory gained in battle on the sea. They learned to 
manage both the ships and their armaments, and, as a conse¬ 
quence, the number of soldiers on board dwindled down to a 
marine guard. The seamen became masters, and would have 
remained in supreme control had it not been for the application 
of steam to the propulsion of ships. As long as wind alone was 
the motive power, military seamen were indispensable to consti¬ 
tute the line. But now that such brains as those of Ericsson are 
busy in devising vessels which dispense with the motive agency 
of wind, or vessels with hollow iron masts and iron rigging, so 
arranged as not to require men ,to go aloft, either to furl or 
spread sails, naval vessels may come to be conducted exclusively 
by men skilled to manage steam engines and machinery. The 
steam engineers, like the sailors of old, have only to acquaint 
themselves with navigation and the use of ordnance to enable 
the nation to dispense with the present nautical line. If the 
gentlemen of the existing line desire to retain their vocation in 
the coming time, they must consent to fall somewhat from their 
supreme position, and, in addition to seamanship, learn the mys¬ 
teries of running marine engines. They must acquiesce in the 
levelling up or levelling down which seems to be necessary to 
meet the demands of the progressive intelligence of the day. 
Those men with inventive brains are fast destroying, by their 
mechanical contrivances, the illusion in which some of the line 
seem to be wrapped, that it alone is the Alpha and Omega of 
the naval service, and therefore has a right to dictate to the 
Government the scale of rank to be given to staff officers in the 
navy. It is conjectured that the permanent supremacy of the 
line is in more danger from the inventive genius of physicists 
than from any degree of assimilated rank likely to be conferred 
upon staff officers in the naval service. 

Let us hope that, in spite of differences of opinion, all will 
perceive that the value and respectability of the navy are not 
due to any one class or grade, but to the common result of their 
joint and harmonious efforts to serve our country, while con¬ 
ceding to every man what is just. 
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A BATTLE-HYMN. 

God defend thee, land of nations! 

Mother of the brave and free; 

E’en amid thy desolations, 

Stronger grows our love for thee. 

They who wound thee, best of mothers,— 
They who seek thy life to take,— 

Shall we deem them friends and brothers? 
Nay! we’ll smite them for thy sake. 

Be the sword of justice lifted,— 

Quick descend the righteous stroke, 

Till the traitorous host be rifted, 

Broken its tyrannic yoke. 

Comrades! be our motto ever, 

Faithful to our country's trust! 

Though we give our lives, yet never 
Shall our mother kneel in dust. 

By the love we bear that mother, 

By the duty children owe, 

Faithfully by one another 
Stand we till we crush her foe. 

Let the hail of bullets rattle,— 

Hostile weapons line the field; 

In the day of freedom’s battle 
God Almighty is our shield. 

When the cloud of war is riven, 

Peace shall like a rainbow shine; 

They who for the right have striven 
Coming ages shall enshrine. 

Mat 7,1864. 


THE RAPIDS. 

PER BELLUM AD PACEM. 

Onward ever they pour, the wrestling, far-leaping rapids, 

With the wild clash of an army, tossing its crests to the battle; 
Dashing o’er storm-scathed rock, still on by the spray-covered h 
Grappling the helpless spar in the whirling, merciless eddies; 
Past yon islet of green, that whispereth “Stay” from the fir-to 
Onward ever; and now, with a war-cry of maddening thundei 
Breaks the billowy legion over the rampart of granite. 

Mighty it falls, then, soft as the voiceless, vanishing snow-flaki 
Melts the vapory pile in the breast of the swallowing river, 
Over it, smiling, hangs the face of the rainbow eternal. 

And on the emerald floor look the cliffs in shadowy stillness. 
Even so wrestles the Truth on the stormy tide of the Ages; 
Then on the bosom of peace soft glide its passionless waters. 

E. A. 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


From Mr. D. Van Nostrand, the enterprising and discriminating publisher 
of standard military books, we acknowledge the receipt of several new works 
of great excellence and timely value. Among these the most notable is a 
treatise on “ Military Bridges,” by Herman Haupt, Esq., who for a long time 
conducted the military bridge-building and the construction of military rail¬ 
roads, under a commission as brigadier-general. The present work is, there¬ 
fore, rich with his experience, and is further valuable because he was well 
known before the war began as the author of a work on bridges, which was 
generally used by our constructors. General Haupt has given us in the pages 
before us a summary of all the new expedients, detailed instructions for 
building trestle and truss bridges, the manner of using blanket-boats (made 
by stretching India-rubber blankets over a frame), the modes of constructing, 
repairing, and destroying military railroads. He presents a clear statement 
of General Cullum’s pontoons, and a view of the European progress in mili¬ 
tary bridges. Besides the three hundred and ten pages of the book, through 
wHich simple illustrations are spread, we have sixty-nine elaborate engraved 
diagrams at the end, which add greatly to the value of the work. In a word, 
this is a most thorough and complete exposition of an a»t which is required to 
overcome what must be considered as among the greatest practical difficulties 
of every campaign. The thanks of the army are eminently due to General 
Haupt. 8vo. 

Mr. Van Nostrand has also issued, in a 12mo volume of one hundred and 
ninety-three pages, “A Treatise on Military Surveying,” by Captain George 
H. Mendell, of the Corps of Engineers. This is a successful attempt to apply 
the ordinary principles of surveying to fields of war. It presents the theory 
and practice of the art, with a description, in detail, of the theodolite, sex¬ 
tant, pocket-sextant, plajie-table, levels, and other surveying instruments. 

The general principles of geodesy and of topography are laid down; models 
of plans are given; triangulation is explained. The modes of presenting 
inequalities by hachures and by horizontal curves are made clear. Specimen 
memoirs are given, and the use of protractors, Beales, &c. illustrated by 
diagrams. There are also formulas for reference, and a table of natural 
sines, &c. Such a book, carried in the pocket of an officer charged with a 
careful, detailed reconnoissance, would be invaluable. 

General William H. Morris, a graduate of West Point, and formerly an 
officer of the Second U. S. Infantry, has just issued, through the press of Mr. 
Van Nostrand, a little 16mo of one hundred and forty-six pages, containing 
“ Field Tactics for Infantry,” including instructions for the manoeuvre of a 
battalion or brigade, with certain other evolutions, among which we find the 
review of an army corps. This little volume, which is in part tabulated after 
the plan of Le Loutrel, answers many practical questions not clearly explained 
in the authorized tactics. General Morris has been aided by the suggestions 
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of other distinguished generals of the Army of the Potomac; and h 
Tactics” jvill be received as the recorded experience of that noble a: 
numerous and immortal campaigns. 

From Messrs. Ticknor & Fields—now, since the sudden and lamer 
of Mr. Ticknor, to be continued as a historic firm—we have received 
of “Sermons, by the late Frederick W. Robertson, Minister of Trinil 
Brighton.” Mr. Robertson is classed by certain parties as so broad 
man that he savors of heterodoxy. But he is a pure, devout mai 
outspoken and clear that he who runs may read. We have never se< 
readable volume of sermons,—pithy, short, plain, without that d 
which may be necessary in the pulpit, but which becomes turgid anc 
when presented in print. 

“My Cave Life at Vicksburg” is the title of an extremely interestii 
of letters “by a Lady,” describing her perils and adventures during t 
siege. The cave was a shelter provided near the house which was 
by this lady and her family. The tone is good, and the lady, for a 
more just and less bitter than was to have been expected. There ar 
and maps to illustrate the letter-press. Messrs. Appleton, of New 
the publishers. 12mo, 196 pp. 

Mr. George Cummings McWhorter, whose popular history of the 
tament we lately noticed, again appears before the public in a litt 
of “Church Essays.” It is an Episcopal work, and treats of the Lii 
Trinity, Grace, Truth, Love, Charity, Conscience, and Death. T1 
were originally contributed to the “ Church Monthly” in 1861 and II 
pletons: 12mo, 194 pp. 

Dr. John Ordronaux has kindly sent us his valuable and interestinj 
to the Sanitary Commission.” It treats chiefly of the plan of econor 
relief of disabled soldiers, and the proper amendments of the pons 
Dr. Ordronaux deserves the thanks of the army for the careful stu 
given these important subjects, and the valuable suggestions he has 
enabled to offer. The Report is in the form of an octavo pamph 
pages. 

From Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. we have received a little 12m< 
entitled “ Hints to Riflemen,” which will be eagerly read by all wh< 
of war or field sports. The author (Mr. H. W. S. Cleveland, of 
Mass.) is evidently himself an expert, and writes con amore. He g 
diagrams, a full description of the various rifles, and their relative v 
their cost. 

s 

Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Co., of Philadelphia, have issued “ Famil 
a Novel, by the author of “ Pique.” “ Family Pride” may sta 
own merits: we think it a better book than “Pique.” The plo 
simple; but the stage-contrivances, secret panels, mysterious disapj 
are equal to those in the Castle of Otranto,—w’ith this superiority, 
that the ghosts all come to life, and the last are quite naturally foun 
in due time. The loves of Margaret Desmond and Leonard Somerto 
and pure. The pride of Mrs. Beaufort has its proper fall; Alice Beri 
a bad girl, after all; Lilian Grant is a blemish to the book,—the devil 
the form of an angel, but is not pleasantly presented in the 
daughter; Mark Braddyl meets a proper fate,—and Mr. Carnegie is 
phosed to the surprise and satisfaction of the reader. On the whole 
not lately read a more entertaining and exciting novel than “ Fami 
12mo, 896 pp. 
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Our best thanks are due to Messrs. Ticknor & Fields for the duodecimo copy 
—would.it had been the octavo!—of Mr. George Ticknor’s Life of-William 
Hickling Prescott, the historian. We had, of course, expected an* able work, 
but were not prepared for so perfect a biography. Written in an easy and 
natural style, the design is to present a lifelike portrait of the man, without 
eulogy or exaggeration. The writer nowhere obtrudes • himself; and it is 
only when we draw a long breath, after an eager perusal at one sitting, that 
we bethink ourselves to call the author in front of the curtain and thank 
him for his noble and generous work. Happy and successful beyond com¬ 
parison in his literary life, Mr. Prescott is especially happy in his bio¬ 
grapher. 

Our space forbids a critical review; but there are some things in this 
volume which we cannot omit to notice. If the work is admirable and life¬ 
like as a portraiture of Mr. Prescott, it is chiefly instructive in that it presents 
to the world the difficulties with which he had to contend, and the noble vic¬ 
tory which he achieved in removing or overcoming them. His imperfect 
sight, his own occasional laziness, his affluence, which could never conceive 
a wolf at the door, to be startled away only by the flourish of the steel pen 
or blind man’s stylus, the difficulty of obtaining his Spanish and other 
materials, and his great and growing fear of the irrevocable verbum ,—these 
were only a few of the obstacles he encountered so manfully and so trium¬ 
phantly overcame. From him literary men less trammelled may learn valua¬ 
ble lessons of system, energy, and patient' labor. 

In writing to a friend concerning one of his works then in progress, Mr. 
Prescott ejaculates, “Da Jupiter anno*;” and this cry was echoed all over 
the country when his Philip the Second made its appearance. We cannot 
even now check the unavailing regret that he was not spared to finish that, 
the most beautiful of his histories. It is of a more important period than 
the others, has to do with more prominent men and events, and is written in a 
more natural style than any of his other works. It is the best of praise to say 
that Mr. Prescott was not tempted by his success into perfunctory efforts. 
His last work is his best. He was just to his great constituency of readers by 
being true to himself as a scholar and a historian. Although Mr. Prescott 
enjoyed the applause of the whole civilized world during his lifetime, there is 
no fear that he will lose in reputation hereafter. He will not, we think, be 
ranked among the most philosophic historians; but his place is at the very 
head of the chroniclers. His works are splendid prose epics, or rather, 
perhaps, superb melo-dramas,—“kingdoms for a stage, princes to act.” The 
men, garbs, and scenes are real; the glowing light is that of the dramatist’s 
own genius. 

There is a completeness about this Ticknor-Prescott alliance which all 
Americans must admire. The historian of Spain and the historian of its 
literature, both renowned, lived together from boyhood, worked together, 
stimulated each other to good works, gloried without a single pang of envy in 
each other’s well-earned fame; and, when one goes at last to his better im¬ 
mortality, the other is unsparing of time and love and truth, in writing this 
beautiful and extended epitaph for the monument which his histories have 
erected to Mr. Prescott in the heart of every man of culture who reads Eng¬ 
lish, French, Spanish, or Italian. 

The “Round Table” is always a welcome visitor. It has more life and 
young blood than any paper of its kind yet issued. The literary criticisms 
are frank and fearless; the art-news evidently from the pen of those who 
cultivate both belle*~lettres and beaux arts. There is an originality, a sort of 
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new-path tone to this journal, which, after reading the hackneyed 
places which we have held in great respect for a quarter of a cent 
dare not confess to more,—is extremely refreshing and invigorat 
hope the 44 Round Table” will not aspire to be too respectable in th 
and that the nibs of its editorial pens will not become too soft. 

Messrs. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, send us a new issue 
Federalist,” with a long historical introduction by John C. Hamilt 
of New York. The original work needs neither praise nor comme 
papers were written in 1787 and 1788, in order to satisfy the peop 
country with just and cogent reasons for the adoption of the new 
tion. Five of these essays were written by John Jay, four by Mr. 
three by Alexander Hamilton and Madison together, and all the rest 
work of Hamilton, whose son has now newly presented them to th 
These papers are considered by men of the ripest judgment ai 
thorough discussion of the subject of constitutional government, 
been greatly eulogized by such writers as Guizot and Talleyrand, 
the Federalist Papers proper, we have various resolutions and spc 
Alexander Hamilton, and his 44 First Plan of Government.” The ] 
Notice is excellent, full of well-digested information, clearly writte 
great value to the readers of the work. Royal 8vo, 825 pp. 

The fourth volume of the “ History of the Romans under the Em 
Charles Merivale, B.D., has just been republished by Messrs. D. A] 
Co. The work increases in interest. Very learned as it is, draw 
and illustrations from an apparently exhaustless scholarship, philos< 
the highest degree, it is beautifully enlivened by sketches of Roman 
manners, and by vivid portraitures of Roman citizens of every soci 
The closing chapter, particularly, will please the general reader, trei 
does of theatres, circuses, and amphitheatres, the gladiatorial dis] 
bath, and a day in the life, of a Roman noble. The presentation of 1 
of Livy, Virgil, Horace, Propertius, Ovid, Tibullus, as literary tyj 
Augustan age, is admirable from its clearness and truth. Merivale 
no second tilling of a great field. He occupies untrodden ground, 
hereafter be the noblest introduction to the study of Gibbon,—or, 
invidious, Gibbon will be an extended sequel to Merivale. The . 
have given this distinguished author a fitting garb: the work is b 
printed and published. 12mo, 4G6 pp. 

Dr. Edward Meyrick Goulburn, of England, has published “ Thi 
Personal Religion, being a Treatise on the Christian Life in its tw*o < 
ments, Devotion and Practice.” It has been edited, with a prefatory 
Rev. Dr. Houghton, of New York, and republished by the Appletom 
very devout book, and has not a spice of cant, which often rendc 
books” intolerable. This work is evidently not gotten up for a pui 
is a record of the inner life of a holy man, whose example, so cl 
sented in these precepts, cannot fail to win others to good ways 
works. 12mo, 898 pp. 

Messrs. Lippincott & Co. have sent us a small duodecimo of twe 
and sixty pages, bearing the imprimatur of Blelock & Co., of Cairo 
and entitled “The War, its Causes and .Consequences, by C. C. S. 1 
Bolivar County, Mississippi.” A cursory examination of this work 
enable us to give an opinion of its contents. We lay it aside i 
perusal, not being willing to commit ourselves to a judgment of th 
views on the momentous topics it discusses without more careful exa 
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The Great Campaign which, let us hope and believe, inaugurates “the 
beginning of the end,” is at length opened, and is, while we write, in 
splendid but terrible progress. Grant is in earnest, and the work will 
be well done. The noble Army of the Potomac, reorganized and con- 
solidated, and prepared to play one great part—the greatest—in uni¬ 
son with other forces, broke up its encampments on Tuesday night, 
May 3, and crossed the Rapidan on Wednesday morning,—the Second 
Corps (Hancock) in front, crossing at Ely's Ford, the Fifth (Warren) 
and Sixth (Sedgwick) following immediately, crossing at Germanna,— 
so closely that the support of each corps to the others should be direct 
and undelayed. 

The troops were in magnificent spirits,—thoroughly equipped, ac¬ 
coutred, and supplied, and eager once more to meet the enemy. Cor¬ 
respondents declare that Napoleon never had a better-appointed or 
more enthusiastic army; and we believe it. 

The rebel army did not contest the passage, but fell back, occupy¬ 
ing the line from Orange Court-House to Louisa Court-House, covering 
Gordonsville, and thence defending the entire line of railroad from 
Gordonsville to Saxton's Junction. 

Whether Meade’s crossing took them by surprise or not need not be 
a question. As soon as he was fairly across, Lee launched a heavy 
column under Longstreet on Thursday, to prevent Grant's army from 
forming in order of battle, and to throw him into confusion before he 
could take up the designated positions. These early movements of Lee 
were not entirely without success. 

The first grand attack was against Sedgwick, who, having crossed last, 
was on our right, resting near the river; and the additional design here 
was to get between our army and the fords. Grant displayed no con¬ 
cern about the fords or his rear, having no design to use them himself 
in recrossing. The rebel thunderbolt was caught and hurled back, our 
army not waiting for the attack, but Sedgwick boldly advancing his 
lines to meet it. This was a terrific onslaught, and was immediately 
succeeded by a second attack from Lee. 

Quick as light, in emulation of Napoleon's tactics, he hurled a strong 
column forward to break our centre under Warren, just between the 
Second and Fifth Corps. In this also he was foiled, after a partial and 
temporary advantage. Warren, in the centre, advanced upon the Orange 
Court-House road, but was met by so vigorous a counter-attack that 
he was temporarily driven back, and lost two guns. 

Such was the condition of things on Thursday. The fighting lasted 
until nine o’clock, when the troops rested on their arms. Our army 
lay from the river towards the southeast, in a convex line towards the 
enemy, Sedgwick on the right, supported by Burnside's corps,—which 
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came up during the fighting,—Warren in the centre, Ham 
left, with the cavalry towards a point between Parker's Stor 
Grove Church. 

On Friday morning the rebels renewed the attack with 
Longstreet attacking the left wing and A. P. Hill the right. 
ISedgwick and Hancock breast the storm, as in the former d 
the troops and fighting like privates to hurl back those 
masses; while Warren sent reinforcements to right and le 
stemming the apparently irresistible advance. The fightii 
desperate along the whole line, and the charges of the rebel 
once threw our lines into confusion, and at one time thr 
defeat; but during the night Grant withdrew the Sixth Co; 
right, massing it on our left, and restored the order of batt 

Sullenly did Lee withdraw to his stronger line in rear, lei 
number of his dead and wounded in our hands. He wai 
back, but retired to take up new positions towards Richmo 

What Hancock's corps had to do, and how it performed i 
be in some sort gathered from the loss and wounds of its gen 
ral Alex. Hays, then commanding the Second Brigade, Th 
—than whom a better or braver soldier could not be found,- 
upon the field of honor," in the battle of the 5th of May. 
too, our losses were great:—Getty, Gregg, Owen, Bartlett, 
wounded. Hancock was slightly wounded again while rally 
Solid masses of the enemy, line after line, were hurled up< 
they were met and repulsed. The ground in his front was 
four or five times. 

The needed reinforcements during these severe shocks, wh 
from six to eight thousand of our men, came up, as we hav 
form of Burnside’s Ninth Corps. He made a brilliant fore 
a day and a night from Manassas, and, distributing a pc 
colored troops as railroad-guards, appeared on the field c 
night, loudly cheered by the red-handed army whom he < 
On Friday he was hotly engaged. 

On Saturday morning, Lee retreated towards Spottsyb 
House, and General Grant started at once in pursuit. Th 
a little infantry skirmishing, which culminated, however, 
cavalry battle, in which our forces, under Custer, Gregg, M 
and others, held their ground against heavy odds. 

On Sunday, Hancock and Burnside pushed on. The 
marched all night on Saturday, by the Brock road, and < 
battle was fought in front of Alsop's farm. The rebels held 1 
but in the evening Grant moved forward his whole line, 
tion then was, Hancock on the right, Warren in the cent] 
on the left, Burnside on the extreme left. On Monday 
was, for the first time, principally an artillery battle; and 
while superintending the mounting of some cannon, that S 
killed by the stray shot of a sharpshooter. 

Towards evening Grant ordered an advance, but, after ten 
Lee held his ground, and our troops retired to their lines, 
a severe battle was fought, in which, after immense slaught 
retreated. Without pretending to give in our limited spa 
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tails or the exact order of events, which we hope to present to our readers 
hereafter in more permanent papers, we must stop to record the glo¬ 
rious achievement of Hancock on the 12th (Thursday), when, as General 
Ingalls says, he “made a ten-strike,” capturing an entire division four 
thousand strong, with two generals, and thirty guns. Great as it is, we 
did not expect any thing else from him. How the rebel generals felt 
when they were taken after being well shaken, may be gathered from 
the following anecdote of their behavior:— 

“ When Hancock heard they were taken, he directed that they should be brought 
to him immediately. He extended his hand first to Johnson, who was so much 
affected as to shed tears, saying that he would have * preferred death to captivity.’ 

“Afterwards he offered his hand to Stuart, whom he had formerly known, 
saying, ‘How are you, Stuart ?’ The rebel officer, assuming an air of quiet 
hauteur, replied, sullenly, 4 1 am General Stuart, of the Confederate army; and, 
under present circumstances, I decline to take your hand.’ To which Hancock 
very promptly replied, ‘And under any other circumstances, general, I should 
not have offered it.’ ” 

Hancock fights well with all weapons. He beat Stuart with powder 
and ball, excelled him in courtesy, and made an admirable riposte in 
sarcastic repartee. 

Thursday, another great battle was fought, from daylight to dark, and 
then from nine p.m. until three o’clock in the morning of Friday: the 
contest was for a line of rebel rifle-pits, which our men finally suc¬ 
ceeded in wresting from the enemy. 

On Friday there was still another conflict, principally of Burnside’s 
corps against A. P. Hill, with indecisive results. The setting in of heavy 
rains has so impeded all later movements that our army has time to 
rest and prepare for the desperate fighting which still confronts them. 
Lee has a strong position north of the North Anna: he is bringing up 
, his reinforcements, and straining every thing to get supplies. Grant is 
also vigorously preparing for an unrelenting prosecution of the campaign, 
even “if it take all summer.” 

The remarkable excellence and energy of our cavalry in the present 
campaign must not be overlooked. Never has this arm so nobly co-ope¬ 
rated in the grand tactics of our armies before. Not only did they play 
a prominent part in the advance across the Rapidan, the main body 
moving with Hancock to the front, but they have made independent 
movements since, of the greatest moment to our success. General 
Sheridan, the commander of the cavalry in the Army of the Potomac, 
by a rapid detour, got in rear of the rebel army: on the night of the 9th 
of May he destroyed the depot at Beaver Dam, on the Virginia Central 
Railroad, with two locomotives and one hundred cars, and more than a 
million of rations of bread and pork. His men tore up the track for ten 
miles, breaking up culverts and burning bridges, and recaptured three 
hundred of our prisoners. Again, moving southeasterly, he destroyed 
the Ashland depot on the Richmond & Fredericksburg Railroad, fought 
three battles, killed J. E. B. Stuart, crossed the James River, and joined 
Butler. He really entered the defences of Richmond, saw the gas-lights 
of the fated city, and might have taken Richmond; but he did not know 
exactly Butler’s plans ai>d whereabouts, and he knew he could not hold 
the city. 
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The exploit of General August V. Kautz also deserves great praise. 
Marching from Suffolk, he moved upon the Norfolk, Petersburg & Rich¬ 
mond Railroad, which he tore up for several miles. Thence he proceeded 
to break up the communication on the railroad from Petersburg to 
Weldon. And, as Butler has destroyed the track between Petersburg 
and Richmond, the rebellion in this quarter is not simply “cut in two," 
but into three or four, and Lee, when he makes his final retreat, must 
move towards Lynchburg,—an ominous name,—where, unless we mis¬ 
take greatly, the final struggle must come off. 

Fredericksburg is our new base and depot of wounded. We have 
always admired the elan with which the rebels make their first attacks, 
but have also invariably observed that if unsuccessful their spirits droop, 
and they are not very ready for desperate fighting. Then is the time to 
follow them and force them with diminished enthusiasm to fight; and 
if, as we hope, Grant has done this, they will yet be driven a disorderly 
rabble towards Richmond. 

It is not only joining in the public grief that we record the death of 
Major-General Sedgwick, but with the sorrow of a friendship cherished 
through long years. A nobler and more generous man never lived,—a 
truer patriot, a more perfect soldier. Devoted to his profession, most 
at home in the field, conversant with men, and controlling them with 
a surplus of moral force, strict, yet popular, brave to a fault, he is an 
immense loss to the army. Let the country do Sedgwick's memory 
distinguished honor; for no nobler son has laid down his life for her. 

The few words with which the bulletin tells the story of his fall are 
like a vivid picture to -the hearts of all who knew him:— 

“There was no skirmishing at the time, but occasionally a sharpshooter 
sent a bullet in that direction, which caused the cannoneers to wince and to 
dodge. General Sedgwick was near by, with some of his staff, and twitted 
the men about their nervousness. 

“‘Pooh, man! you can’t hit an elephant at that distance.’ Immediately 
after, the ball struck him, and the blood began to ooze from his nostrils. He 
smiled serenely, and fell dead in the arms of his assistant adjutant-general.” 

The words, the serene smile, are Sedgwick exactly. The sudden fall 
dead was just what he would have asked, if he had chosen the mode of 
passing away. Dear old John Sedgwick! all good fellows of the olden 
time will mingle tears of friendship with the regrets of the army and 
sorrow of a nation for the loss of one of its ablest and truest defenders. 

To return to the theatre of war:— 

While these things were progressing at the north, what were Butler 
and Baldy Smith about? Advancing a large force to the south of the 
James River, aided by the gunboats, Butler had made two feints, or 
something more, by sending a force four thousand strong to West Point, 
at the head of York River, and a cavalry column into North Carolina. 
Then with his main body, commanded by Smith‘and Gilmore, he ad¬ 
vanced beyond City Point, occupied the triangle between the James 
and the Appomattox, seized the railroad between Petersburg and Rich¬ 
mond, which he destroyed after a fierce battle, and which he still holds. 
His only important disaster was the loss of a boat in the James River 
by a rebel torpedo. At the last news he was besieging Fort Darling, 
having obstructed the river to keep the rebel rams from coming down. 
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In such a brief summary as we can offer in these restricted pages, the 
main facts alone can be presented; but it is our purpose hereafter to give 
our readers detailed accounts of these splendid achievements from dis¬ 
tinguished correspondents who are eye-witnesses and important actors. 

Grant's entire plan thus far seems to be in successful operation in all 
its parts: Meade fighting desperate battles in front; Butler pushing 
vigorously up from the south; Sigel, to guard against a possible move¬ 
ment on our flank, marching up the Shenandoah valley, to come at a 
later and auspicious moment upon the immediate theatre of conflict; 
while Averill in Western Virginia has already moved in the close vici¬ 
nity of Wytheville, to cut the East Tennessee & Virginia Railroad. 
Never was there better or more united strategy; and the battle-tactics, 
even while we write, promiso to put the splendid theories into trium¬ 
phant practice. 

The rebels must fight: they cannot now retreat in any direction with 
safety. Bodies of men might yet pass through towards Danville, but 
the great mass of stores and artillery cannot be taken away. If, then, 
we can beat Lee's army, his losses of every kind must be fearful, his 
destitution immense, Richmond will fall, and the “ Confederacy " will 
become odious in the nostrils of vast masses of its own people. 

But the activity of our Northern armies strikes a vibrating congenial 
chord at the South. Sherman also advances upon Tunnel Hill, and 
Johnston, now perhaps too much weakened to reinforce Lee, suddenly 
moves off from Dalton towards Atlanta, while McPherson operates 
towards Resaca and Rome. Suddenly, Sherman moves by the right 
flank to join McPherson, beats Johnston at Resaca, and causes him to 
evacuate Dalton. 

Kilpatrick, who carries with his patriotism a strong sprinkling of the 
old spirit of chivalrous adventure, is.said to have left at Tunnel Hill, 
after his second visit, a note for his classmate Wheeler, who commands 
• the rebel cavalry. It runs thus:— 

44 1 came out to meet you on Friday with five hundred men, which you de 
dined; to-day I came with one thousand; next time I will come with my whole 
command and annihilate you and your minions. Your classmate, 

“J. H. KILPATRICK, 

Brigadier-General U. S. A.” 

While the new Lieutenant-General has been thus concentrating and 
preparing for the last campaign in what the Richmond “ Examiner" calls 
“the last year of the war," the rebels have taken advantage of the 
new order of things to inflict some ir\jury in a small way upon minor 
points left—whether properly or not—without adequate protection. 

Such was the nature of their attack on Plymouth, which resulted in 
the fall of the place, after a very heroic resistance On the part of General 
Wessels and his small garrison, less than two thousand strong. They 
came down the Roanoke ten thousand strong, with an iron ram, and 
attacked Fort Gray, about a mile distant from the town. At first gal¬ 
lantly repulsed by General Wessels, they returned in thronging num¬ 
bers: the ram succeeded in passing the obstructions in the night, and 
destroyed our gunboats “Bombshell" and “Southfield." Four rebel 
gunboats followed behind the ram, and Plymouth, being at their mercy, 
and cut off from succors, was obliged to capitulate. General Wessels 
Vol. I.—41 
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surrendered about sixteen hundred men and twenty-five pieces of 
artillery. As at Fort Pillow, the negroes found in uniform were in¬ 
humanly butchered, and great barbarity is said to have been inflicted 
on some North Carolina men who had espoused the righteous cause. 
Verily, both rebels and sufferers shall yet have their reward. 

From Plymouth the rebels moved upon Little Washington and New- 
bern. Just at this juncture, General Peck was relieved of his command 
in that district, and it devolved upon General Innis Palmer, who seems 
to have acted most wisely in abandoning Washington, much to the 
chagrin of the rebels, who came only to find it in flames, stores, artillery, 
and every thing removed, while its garrison had gone to strengthen 
Newbern. But, before they could invest Newbern, news reached them 
that Grant was moving, and they started post-haste for Richmond. 

It is not to be disguised, notwithstanding the long preparations of 
the public mind, that General Banks has met with serious disaster on 
the Red River; and that, too, after the promise of a brilliant success. 
We would gladly pass over this ugly story, but must not. He was 
pushing forward with the Trans-Mississippi Army to Shreveport, and 
met with no resistance until the 7th of April. His head-quarters were 
at Grand Ecore: he moved his forces westward from the river to where 
the road forks at Crump’s Corners, and then, taking the right-hand road, 
he encountered the enemy at Pleasant Hill. There were three days of 
hard fighting. On the first day, after the Union cavalry bad driven back* 
the rebel advance some two miles, the rebels made a fierce onset, driving 
back the Fourth Division of the Thirteenth Corps, routing the cavalry, 
and capturing the Chicago Battery. The Third Division of the same 
corps came to the rescue, but was also driven back in disorder. The 
rebels were successful at all points. 

Our fortune was no better on the second day, when Franklin’s com¬ 
mand was unable to repulse the brilliant attacks of Kirby Smith, Dick 
Taylor, Mouton, and others, with an army of twenty-two thousand. On • 
this day, General Mouton was killed. What was to be done? The public 
was led to expect a new advance on our part, with entire success. 

The third day did, indeed, somewhat retrieve the fortune of the battle, 
but could not achieve a victory. After holding a council of war, General 
A. J. Smith was pushed forward to Pleasant Hill, to check the enemy’s 
advance. After a furious battle, Smith ordered a charge, which caused 
the enemy to break in disorder and fly from the field. Our troops slept 
where they fought, but the next day fell back to Grand Ecore, and thence 
to Alexandria, where, by last accounts, the enemy was investing them. 

Steele, who was moving down upon Shreveport with twenty thousand 
men to form a junction with Banks, had advanced upon Camden, beat¬ 
ing Price and Marmadukd at Elkin’s Farm and Prairie d’Aina; but, upon 
hearing the ill success of Banks, he returned to Little Rock. It is of 
no use to mince matters: the Red River expedition is a great failure. 

To make matters far worse, a large fleet of gunboats and transports 
were taken up the river above Alexandria. The waters fell suddenly 
and left them above the shoal or raft, and there they are, exposed to 
the rebels. Many have been destroyed, and others will be, unless the 
river should suddenly rise,—which it may be perverse and rebellious 
enough not to do, just because we desire it. 
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What do we want with Shreveport? Why in the world was the Trans- 
Mississippi Army sent to make explorations in “the forest primeval,” 
when we needed troops here, where the heart of the rebellion is? In 
comparison, the Red River is not even the tip end of its toe-nail. That 
is concentration with a vengeance! But the chief military criticism upon 
this expedition will be the manner in which the battle was fought. 
The rebels were in compact lines and masses, well in hand, while we, 
with plenty of force, were beaten in detail, first one division, then 
another, with no adequate succor at hand. We write, of course, sauf cor - 
rection; but really this part of the affair is to us inexplicable. 

The Western movement, placing three-months volunteers in the field, 
is, on the whole, a good one, but only so in just such a crisis as this. 
As a general rule, three- or even six-months men are entirely valueless 
as an army? but just now they are to play a helping part by guarding 
their own frontiers and being employed in forts, while our veterans do 
the hard work which they have learned so well how to do. Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa, have thus raised in aggregate eighty-five thousand men for 
one hundred days, who are to be paid and clothed by the Government. 

Governor Parker, of New Jersey, has been empowered by the War 
Department to raise one regiment of heavy artillery, of twelve com¬ 
panies, by the 10th of May, and, later, to call out the militia. 

In expressing our sincere sorrow at the loss of the distinguished 
veteran General Totten, who died, full of years and honors, on the 22d 
of April, at Washington, we cannot use more fitting terms than those 
of the following concise but eloquent order:— 

[General Orders No. 179.] 

“War Department, Adjutant-General’s Office, ) 
“Washington, April 23, 1864. j 

“Another, and among the last, of the heroes of our ‘Second War of Inde¬ 
pendence,’ is gone. Brevet Major-General Joseph Gilbert Totten, Chief of 
Engineers of the United States Army, departed this life on the 22d instant, in 
this city, in his seventy-sixth year. 

“General Totten was born August 23, 1788, in New Haven, Connecticut, 
and graduated at the Military Academy in 1805, from which he was promoted 
to the Corps of Engineers, and, with a brief interval, from 1806 to 1808, con¬ 
tinued in that arm of service, passing honorably through every grade till he 
became, in 1838, Chief Engineer of the army. The Senate, before his death, 
unanimously confirmed his nomination by the President to be ‘major-general 
by brevet, for long, faithful, and eminent services.’ 

“General Totten’s military career, of more than half a century, has been 
one of continued usefulness and distinguished services. In 1812, he was called 
to the field to assume the arduous and responsible position of chief engineer 
of the army, on the Niagara frontier, where he took a conspicuous part in the 
attack on Queenstown Heights, and, the following year, in the capture of Fort 
George, Upper Canada, and repulse of the British flotilla on Lake Ontario. 
In 1813-14, he became chief engineer of the forces successively commanded 
by Generals Wilkinson, Izard, and Macomb,—was in the attack on La Cole Mill, 
Lower Canada, and the battle of Plattsburg. In this brief war, General Totten 
won the respect and admiration of his brother officers, and the marked appro¬ 
bation of the Government, which conferred upon him two brevets for his 
meritorious and distinguished services. On the return of peace, his high 
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professional abilities were called into activity on the Board of Engineers 
which projected our extended line of lake-defences and sea-coast fortifications. 
These works, most of which were planned by himself, are the enduring monu¬ 
ments to his memory. In the war with Mexico, General Scott summoned his 
early oompanion-in-arms to aid him in the siege of Vera Cruz, where, for his 
‘ gallant and meritorious conduct/ General Totten was breveted a brigadier- 
general. For the past twenty-six years, he has been at the head of the Engi¬ 
neer Department, administering, with untiring devotion, spotless integrity, and 
signal ability, the varied duties, the financial responsibilities, and the profes¬ 
sional labors of that arm of service, so essential to our national defence. 

“In addition to General Totten’s multiplied military avocations, he was an 
active member of the Light-House Board, from its organization in 1852; a 
Regent of the Smithsonian Institution, from its establishment by Congress in 
1846; a corporator of the National Academy of Sciences, created^in 1868; one 
of the Harbor Commissioners for the cities of New York and Boston; and a 
member of many scientific associations. 

“Distinguished for urbanity of manner, genial social qualities, and that 
great moral excellence which adorns the Christian soldier and gentleman, he 
has left behind an exalted reputation worthy the emulation of his brother 
officers, and which his surviving children may well regard as a priceless 
legacy. 

“As a tribute to his memory, the officers of the Corps of Engineers and 
Military Academy will wear the prescribed badge of mourning for thirty days, 
and the day after the reception of this order at the Military Academy, half- 
hour guns will be fired there from sunrise to sunset, and the national flag be 
displayed at half-mast. 

“By order of the Secretary of War: 

“ E. D. TOWNSEND, 

“Assistant Adjutant-General” 

We are sorry to record the death of Commodore William D. Porter, 
of the Navy. He was worn out by hard service, and thus, on the 1st of 
May, he gave up his life for his country, as truly as if he had fallen in 
battle on that day. 

The following stirring and patriotic poem has been copied in many 
newspapers; but it is worthy of a permanent place in our literature. 
To give it a more secure resting-place than it has yet found, we present 
it to our readers: 

THE REVEILLE. 

Hark! I hear the tramp of thousands, 

And of arm£d men the hum: 

Lo! a nation’s hosts have gather’d 
Round the quick alarming drum, 

Saying, “Come, 

Freemen, come, 

Ere your heritage be wasted!” said the quick alarming drum. 

“Let me of my heart take counsel: 

War is not of Life the sum: 

Who shall stay and reap the harvest 
When the autumn days shall come ?” 

But the drum 
Echoed, “Come! 

Death shall reap the braver harvest!” said the solemn-sounding drum. 
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“But, when won the coming battle, 

What of profit springs therefrom ? 

What if conquest, subjugation, 

Even greater ills become ?” 

But the drum 
Answer’d, “Come! 

You must do the sum to prove it!” said the Yankee answering drum. 

“What if, ’mid the cannons’ thunder, 

Whistling shot, and bursting bomb, 

When my brothers fall around me, 

Should my heart grow cold and numb ?” 

But the drum 
Answer’d, “Come! 

Better there in death united than in life a recreant! Come!” 

Thus they answer’d,—hoping, fearing,— 

Some in faith, and doubting some,— 

Till a trumpet voice, proclaiming, 

Said, “My chosen people, come!” 

Then the drum, 

Lo! was dumb, 

For the great heart of the nation, throbbing, answer’d, “Lord, we come!” 

We are pained to announce the death of Captain Joseph P. Ash, 5th 
United States Regular Cavalry, who was killed in the great battle near 
Spottsylyania, Virginia, on the 8th of May. 

This young officer was born and educated in Philadelphia, and, at 
the commencement of the present war, was appointed a lieutenant in 
the Regular Army. An enthusiast in the cause of his country, fearless 
of all danger, and a splendid horseman, he soon showed himself a 
thorough, active, and capable cavalry leader. His military record is bril¬ 
liant. In many battles he has led his men into the thickest of the 
fray, and at Warrenton, Virginia, in September, 1862, in one of his 
dashing charges, you ted the enemy, but fell, covered with wounds. It 
is only a few weeks since that the heart of the country was thrilled by 
his daring exploit, defeating Stuart's rebel cavalry and destroying his 
camp, ammunition, and wagons. A counterpart of the brave and 
lamented Reynolds, Captain Ash adds another to the list of noble Penn¬ 
sylvania heroes and martyrs to this unholy rebellion. 

FOREIGN AND INTERNATIONAL. 

So intently are our eyes and hopes fixed upon the focal centres on 
the grand theatre of war at home, that we hardly have patience to turn 
them abroad to see how Europe is behaving. 

The Danish question is, of course, of the first importance. The war 
continues, even while the Peace Conference opens its session. It was 
to have met in London in the middle of April. Meantime, the Prus¬ 
sians attack Duppeln with vigor, and with an evident determination 
to succeed. Repulsed in two attempts to storm the works, they under¬ 
take the siege, opening two parallels, and running boyaux up to the 
works. The Danes hold out for a while, and make war reprisals with 
their men-of-war upon Prussian vessels at the mouth of the Elbe; but 
at length, hard pressed by the Prussians’ advance, they evacuate Dup- 
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peln with tho main body, after a vigorous Prussian attack, and retreat 
to the adjoining island of Alsen, thus virtually abandoning the conti¬ 
nent. With Duppeln they lost eighty-three guns and three thousand 
prisoners. What next? The Peace Conference may yet do something: 
if not, look out for a general war, into which England—once the belli¬ 
cose, but now the pacific—will be forced, whether she will or not. By 
the last accounts, the Danes have also evacuated Frederica and gone to 
Funen Island. 

Apropos of England, the London “ Times” discourses of the Monroe 
doctrine, and finds comfort in the fact that “ the Federal Senate has 
refused to support this doctrine.” But our chief purpose in bringing the 
“Times” upon the carpet is to quote a few words from the same article 
with reference to our present struggle:— 

w Such is the tenacity with which the people of the Northern States have 
clung to their idea of Union and empire, and such is the elasticity of the 
public mind at the first turn of fortune, that another month may perhaps 
leave the peace party with even more slender chances of ascendency than 
they seem to possess at present. A victory does more to encourage the Fede- 
rals than half a dozen defeats to dishearten them; and if General Grant’s 
operations against Richmond should be attended with even a partial success* 
this exhausting war may acquire a new impetus, and run its course as ruin¬ 
ously as before.” 

All true, except the last few words. If General Grants operations 
succeed, there will be no new impetus of war; but we shall have peace, 
just as surely as we live. History teaches it; many of the rebels acknow¬ 
ledge it; the “Times” knows it. When we pray for Grant's success, it 
is equivalent to praying for a speedy peace. 

And of Mexico, what? On the 10th of April, Maximilian was pro¬ 
claimed emperor, at Miramar. The Mexican flag was displayed, and 
twenty-one guns fired as a grand imperial salute. On the 13th, ho was 
to go to Rome for the Papal blessing; but he was again a little sick, 
and had to put off the anticipatory consecration for a few days. He 
resigns his claims to the Austrian throne for himself and his posterity, 
unconditionally, and is off to rule a people with whom he has nothing 
in the world to do. It is a dream, in the nineteenth century, the age of 
democratic liberty. The awaking must soon come. 

In the “ chronique” of the “ Revue des Deux Mondes” for the 1st of 
February, we find a decided dissent to the Emperor's actions with 
regard to Mexico. It has special reference to the able pamphlets of 
Thiers on the general subject. “ Most surely,” says the editor, “ had 
M. Thiers been in the Chamber in 1861 and 1862, he could have 
enlightened at once the country and the government upon the inevita¬ 
ble consequences of the Mexican expedition; he could have shown, 
from the beginning, that we had no right to expect the concurrence of 
England and Spain; that if we wished to push the enterprise so far as 
to realize a change of government, we should remain alone; that, re¬ 
maining alone, we should be obliged to make an effort ruinous to our 
finances, in order to obtain military results which could not assure per¬ 
manent political results.” And again: “The whole world agrees that 
France seeks nothing now in Mexico but an honorable pretext to get 
out of it. If, in exchange for the precarious throne which we have 
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procured for him, the Archduke Maximilian will be good enough to 
furnish us this pretext, the two parties will be quits: the archduke can 
ask nothing more of us, and we shall only owe him our good wishes for 
his success.” 

To this “precarious throne,” with such opinions of thoughtful men, 
Maximilian goes, like a moth to his candle. Austria permits him to 
recruit there six thousand men for his imperial army, and three hun¬ 
dred for his navy: and here we stay the record, until he comes to his 
throne. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

A VOICE FROM STATE TENNESSEE. 

Editor “United States Service Magazine:” 

Dear Sir: —Having learned from a friend of mine that you will be glad to 
receive a statement with reference to the condition and the wants of East Ten¬ 
nessee, I beg leave to remit to you a few statements on that subject. 

The rebellion found me pleasantly situated on a farm near Knoxville, and 
more or less engaged in missionary labors. After the outbreak of the rebel¬ 
lion I endeavored for more than a year to remain in East Tennessee, hoping 
from day to day that the troops of the United States would come to our relief. 
At last I had to flee. At that time, I published my “Testimony” with regard 
to the fearful wrong which the South has committed in rebelling against the 
Government of the United States, and with reference to the loyalty and the 
Bufferings of East Tennessee. Since that time more than two years have 
passed away. During a portion of this time large armies of the Confederates 
have been quartered in East Tennessee; and the cruelties of which I wit¬ 
nessed the beginning have been carried to an extent which almost surpasses 
belief. In saying that during this whole period of time Union citizens have 
been arrested without warrant for alleged military offences, imprisoned at the 
pleasure of petty military tyrants in violation of all law, forced to take oaths 
against their consciences and in derogation of their allegiance to the United 
States; that they have been taxed with illegal costs to support corrupt officials; 
that their property has been seized for public and individual uses; that their 
fields have been laid waste; that, in some instances, houses have been burned 
over the heads of families as a punishment of their loyalty; and that, in many 
others, men have been butchered by a lawless soldiery, or officially murdered 
by a military court, is but a touching summary, such as the leading men of 
East Tennessee have given in their address to the President of the United 
States. Touching as it is, it cannot set before your readers the heart-rending 
woe which fills a vast portion of the truest and most devoted Union men, wo¬ 
men, and children of that mountain-region. Let your readers remember that 
twenty-five thousand of the men able to work are in the army of the United 
States; that during more than two years the blockade of the ports of the 
South, so disastrous to the Confederacy, has embraced also these devoted 
friends of the Union, whose lot was cast in the very midst of the rebellion; 
that since the occupation of the country by the United States troops, the rail¬ 
road to Nashville has not always been in running order; that the troops 
coming through Cumberland Gap could not bring supplies a distance of one 
hundred and eighty miles; that they found the people of East Tennessee with 
a reduced crop, produced in a great part by women and children; that these 
people, overflowing with gratitude, gave up their scanty stocks without seem : 
ing to count the cost or consider the probability of payment; that, since the 
advent and the defeat of Longstreet, the Union and the Confederate armies 
have in turn traversed the country and exhausted its remaining resources: 
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and I ask whether we have reason to be astonished that at the present 
moment the cry of the starving is going up from the mountains and 
Talleys of East Tennessee, and from refugee East Tennesseeans who have fled 
to Murfreesborough and to other places, or that, in some cases, that cry 
is hushed because starvation has done its work? Robbed of their horses, of 
their seed-corn, of their cattle and hogs, their fences destroyed, their farms 
the camping or the battle ground of the contending armies, what else could 
be the result? To bring about a different state of things, the people of 
East Tennessee ask for the completion of the railroad from Stanford to 
Knoxville. The Government has fed hundreds, and perhaps thousands, of the 
suffering East Tennesseeans; but it can do so no longer, because the only 
means of transportation—by the Nashville & Chattanooga Railroad—hardly 
suffices to meet the wants of the army. One hundred and thirty miles of rail¬ 
road, which can be constructed in the space of six months, will bring East 
Tennessee in easy communication with Louisville and Cincinnati. When I 
was the other day in Washington, and incidentally met a member of Congress 
with whom in past times I had been slightly acquainted, I spoke to him of the 
fact that this road would develop immensely the mineral resources of that 
region of country, from Stanford to far beyond Knoxville. “ The Constitu¬ 
tion,” was the reply, “ gives me no right to construct this road to develop the 
mineral resources of East Tennessee.” I then dwelt on the fact that this 
road would relieve thousands of suffering men, women, and children. Again 
I was told that the Constitution does not give Congress the right to construct 
a railroad for such purposes. I then put its construction on the ground of 
military necessity, the army having been reduced to extraordinary straits 
for the want of that communication; and I was told, in reply, that he did 
not see why on that ground he should not vote for the construction of that 
road. Let it be done, then, on that ground, if it cannot be on any other. At 
the same time, I cannot forget that in this case, as in so many others, the 
necessities of the times God overrules for good. Every arm which is em¬ 
ployed in constructing this road, in order to facilitate our military movements, 
is employed also in planting towns and villages in the mineral regions of 
East Tennessee, and in applying the immense water-power of that mountain- 
district to manufacturing purposes, and in preparing the way for the time 
when the native industry of the people, in conjunction with the opening of 
this communication with the North, shall soon restore to them a comparative 
state of comfort. 

The generous efforts on the part of the North to relieve the people of East 
Tennessee furnish but another proof of the necessity of increasing the means 
of communication with that region of country. The report of the gentlemen 
who were sent from Philadelphia to be the bearers of help to the sufferers in 
East Tennessee testifies to that fact; and since that report has been written, 
the various relief associations which have been formed in the North have had 
to contend with this difficulty. In saying this, I would, however, not be 
understood to intimate that those efforts should cease. Far from it! A large 
portion of East Tennessee is held by the enen., * ♦bia very moment. In the 
same measure, as our army proceeds, and other portions of East Tennessee 
are occupied by it, a great number of families will be placed within our lines 
in an utterly helpless condition. Many of these, to escape starvation, will 
desire to be transferred to portions of our country where the difficulties of 
communication do not exist, and where help can reach them. 

In conclusion, permit me to beg pardon of you and of your readers in sub¬ 
mitting to you and to them so imperfect a document on so interesting and im- 
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port ant a subject. I might have done better, perhaps, if my professional 
labors had allowed me to devote to this task the needed time. 

H. Bokum. 

Mb. Editor: —Allow me to call the attention of your readers to a matter of 
rare interest. There is now for sale the only gold medal awarded by Congress 
to General Washington. It is of solid gold, to the value of $180, par. On one 
side is a beautiful medallion bust of Washington; on the other, a descriptive 
scene of the evacuation of Boston. The whole is beautifully executed in relief. 
It was stamped in Paris during the Revolution, and presented after the evacua¬ 
tion of Boston by the British*. This, sir, is the rarest and most valuable relic 
of those memorable days, and of that man so dear to Americans. The present 
proprietor is a near descendant of Washington, and compelled, from losses sus¬ 
tained by the war, to part with this valuable heirloom. It would be his desire 
that some historical society should possess it, or the United States. An indi¬ 
vidual has offered $5000 already; but double that sum is adjudged to be its 
value. When it is remembered that this is the only, the most intrinsically 
valuable reminiscence of the days when our country’s prosperity was pur¬ 
chased by fiery trials and blood, its value is greater than that which can pur¬ 
chase it now. Years will add value, and make it more precious as a relic. 

Frater. 

N. B.—Our “Military Notes and Queries” are crowded out of this number, 
but will appear in the next. 

OUR FIRST VOLUME. 

Our readers will observe that this sixth number of the United States 
Service Magazine finishes the half year, and brings us to the dignity of 
Vol. I. 

It is with peculiar pride that we now look back upon its brief but 
successful progress. Warmly received, and kindly assisted with voice 
and pen, by our old friends, many of whom now command great 
bodies of men, and whose names ring through Fame's trumpet through¬ 
out the world, it has also been met with hearty encomiums from our 
veteran volunteers, the critical press of the country, and large numbers 
of our best citizens everywhere. It is a decided and most gratifying 
success. 0 

Our true ambition is, to be the real representative of the sister ser¬ 
vices. Our principal papers must come, as they have heretofore, from 
hands which habitually handle the sword. Our chief support is looked 
for from our enlightened officers and soldiers, and from those at home 
who follow their every movement with intense interest. To do full 
justice to all; to remove ignorance, general and special, on military 
0 subjects; to make known all the real wants and proper wishes of the 
service; such have constituted, and such will continue to be, our aim; 
and we may declare, without arrogance, that the bound volumes, indexed 
for reference, will form a compact military library, of convenient book- 
form, which in the future will be invaluable as a record of the war and 
of the progress of the military art. In this respect our enterprise has 
neither rival nor competitor. 
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Memorandum. 

Quartermaster-General's Office, 1 
Washington, D. C., April 13, 1864. j 

Memorandum to General Orders No. 12, 18G4. 

The eleventh paragraph of the circular of the Second Comptroller, repub¬ 
lished in General Orders No. 12, current series, has been changed to read as 
follows:— 

11. Soldiers rendering little or no service on the day of enlistment or dis¬ 
charge, payment for both by the Government is unjust. The day of enlistment , 
therefore, will hereafter be allowed, and the day of discharge excluded. 

M. C. MEIGS, 

Quartci-masler-General United States Army. 

[Special Order No. 9.] 

Quartermaster-General’s Office, 1 

Washington, D. C., April 18, 1864. / 

Lieutenant-Colonel C. W. Tolies, Chief Quartermaster of the Sixth Army 
Corps, will report in person, without delay, to the Adjutant-General, for 
orders to resume his duties as Chief Quartermaster of the Sixth Army 
Corps. 

M. C. MEIGS, 
Quartermaster - General. 

Military Academy Appropriations. 

[General Orders No. 138.] 

War Department, 1 

% Adjutant-General’s Office, V 

Washington, April 4, 1864. j 

The following act of Congress is published for the information of all con¬ 
cerned :— 

. PubliCy No. 36. 

An Act making appropriations for the support of the Military Academy for 
the year ending June 30, 1865. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled , That the following sums be, and the same are 
hereby, appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro¬ 
priated, for the support of the Military Academy for the year ending the 30th 
of June, 1865. 

For pay of officers, instructors, cadets, and musicians, -one hundred and 
seventeen thousand one hundred and seventy-six dollars. 

For commutation of subsistence, four thousand one hundred and sixty-one 
dollars. 

Fof pay in lieu of clothing to officers’ servants, sixty dollars. 

For current and ordinary expenses, as follows: repairs and improvements, 
fuel, and apparatus, forage, postage, telegrams, stationery, transportation, 
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printing, clerks, miscellaneous, and incidental expenses, and departments of 
instruction, forty-one thousand two hundred and eighty dollars. 

For gradual increase and expense of library, one thousand dollars. 

For expenses of the board of visitors, four thousand dollars. 

For forage for artillery and cavalry horses, eight thousand six hundred and 
forty dollars. 

For supplying horses for artillery and cavalry exercise, one thousand 
dollars. 

For repairs of officers’ quarters, one thousand five hundred dollars. 

For targets and batteries for artillery exercise, one hundred dollars. 

For furniture for hospital for cadets, including fixed wash-tubs, hot and cold 
water bath apparatus and water-closets, one thousand dollars. 

For annual repairs of gas-pipes and retorts, three hundred dollars. 

For warming-apparatus for barracks, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For rebuilding public wharf and opening approach to the /same from the 
south, six thousand dollars. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted , That the thirty-fifth section of the act en¬ 
titled “An act for enrolling and calling out the national forces, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 3, 18G3, shall not be deemed hereafter to prohibit 
the payment to enlisted men employed at the Military Academy of the extra¬ 
duty pay heretofore allowed by law to enlisted men when employed at constant 
labor for not less than ten days continuously. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted , That from and after the first day of July, 
1863, the annual pay of cadets at the Military Academy at West Point shall be 
the same as that allowed to midshipmen at the Naval Academy, and the amount 
necessary for that purpose is hereby appropriated. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted , That cadets found deficient at any exami¬ 
nation shall not be continued at the Military Academy, or be reappointed 
except upon the recommendation of the Academic Board. 

Sec. 6 . And b6 it further enacted , That no part of the money hereby appro¬ 
priated shall be applied to the support or pay of any cadets hereafter appointed 
not in conformity with the expressed provisions of law regulating appointments 
of cadets at that.Academy. 

Approved April 1, 1864. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant-General. 


Dismissals 

For the Week ending April 9, 1864. • 

Lieutenant-Colonel August Otto, 68th New York Volunteers, and Captain W. 

A. Ham, 3d New York Independent Battery, to date March 14, 1864. 

Assistant Surgeon David Scott, and Assistant Surgeon James Fulton, 143d 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, to date April 8, 1864. 

First Lieutenant Isaac A. Nesbit, 1st Pennsylvania Artillery, and First Lieu¬ 
tenant James A. Smith, 72d New York Volunteers, to date March 14, 1864. 

First Lieutenant Robert D. Adams, First Lieutenant William Frisbee, and 
Second Lieutenant James McGuire, 40th Kentucky Volunteers, to date Novem¬ 
ber 1, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant George B. Worcester, 2d Vermont Volunteers, to date 
April 6, 1864. 

Second Lieutenant James Brennan, 78th Ohio Volunteers, to date April 8, 

1864. 

The following officers, to date March 14, 1864, for the causes mentioned, 
having been published officially and failed to appear before the Commission:— 

Absence without Leave. 

First Lieutenant C. A. Waterhouse, 6th Maine Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant William Zeigler, 43d Illinois Volunteers. 

Disobedience of Orders. 

Second Lieutenant William M. Whaling, 49th Illinois Volunteers. 
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Dismissals Bevoked. 

The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases have been 
revoked:— 

Chaplain W. Gibson, 45th Pennsylvania Volunteers, he having been pre¬ 
viously honorably discharged. 

First Lieutenant W. T. Worrall, 4th United States Colored Troops, and Second 
Lieutenant Charles A. Brown, 4th United States Colored Troops, and they have 
been discharged as of the date of the order of dismissal. 

Bestored to Commission. 

The following officers, heretofore dismissed, are restored, with pay from the 
date at which they rejoin their regiments for duty, provided the vacancies have 
not been filled by the Governors of their respective States:— 

Major E. M. Carey, 12th Ohio Volunteers. 

Captain James B. Luckey, 3d Ohio Cavalry. 

Captain George A. Armstrong, 7th Michigan Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant John Jones, Second Battalion Veteran Reserve Corps, pro¬ 
vided the vacancy has not been filled. 

Dismissals 

For the Week ending April 16, 1864. 

Colonel Asher S. Leidy, 99th Pennsylvania Volunteers, to date April 9, 1864. 

Lieutenant-Colonel L. M. Ralston, 109th Pennsylvania Volunteers, to date 
April 12, 1864. 

Major Henry M. Alles, 74th New York Volunteers, to date March 21, 1864. 

Major Siegfried Von Fostner and Captain John Stull, 3d New Jersey Cavalry, 
to date April 11, 1864. 

Captain Albert Hertzberg and Captain J ?. W. Schaefer, 3d New Jersey 
Cavalry, to date April 11, 1864. 

Captain S. C. Means, 3d West Virginia Cavalry, to date April 13, 1864. 

Captain M. A. Downing, 1st New York Mounted Rifles, to date April 16, 1864. 

Lieutenant and Adjutant N. Flansbury, 67th Illinois Volunteers, to date April 
9, 1864. 

Assistant Surgeon Samuel T. Storer, 99th Ohio Volunteers, and First Lieu¬ 
tenant Charles G. Baldwin, 18th Ohio Volunteers, to date .\pril 12, 1864. 

Lieutenant W. G. Algie, 1st Maryland Cavalry, to date April 11, 1864. 

Second Lieutenant Nisbet Comly, 1st Ohio Heavy Artillery, to date April 9, 
1864. 

Second Lieutenant James Colter, 34th Ohio Volunteers, to date December 8, 

1863. 

Second Lieutenant John C. Howard, 46th Ohio Volunteers, to date April 11, 

1864. 

The following officers, to date March 21, 1864, for the causes mentioned, 
having been published officially, and failed to appear before the Commission:— 

Absence without Leave. 

Captain J. H. Baker, 1st United States Sharpshooters. 

For Improperly Enlisting a Minor. 

Captain James A. Harris, 4th Ohio Cavalry, and Captain S. A. Clark, 6th In¬ 
dependent Battalion, Ohio Cavalry. 

Absence without Leave from Gamp Parole since January 30,1864. 

Second Lieutenant Lewis Kusler, 9th Ohio Volunteers. 

Dismissal Confirmed. 

The order revoking the dismissal of and discharging First Lieutenant William 
T. Worrall, 4th United States Colored Troops, has been revoked, and the dis¬ 
missal of Lieutenant Worrall, to date March 28, 1864, has been confirmed. 
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Dishonorably Discharged. 

Colonel John Stockton, 8th Michigan Cavalry, and Captain A. C. Stockton, 
8th Michigan Cavalry, to date April 15, 1864. 

First Lieutenant L. C. Kent, 32d United States Colored Troops. 

Mustered Out. 

First Lieutenant Wm. P. Offley, 1st Delaware Cavalry, to date April 11, 1864. 

The muster out of Captain Timothy M. Wilcox, 3d Missouri Cavalry, to date 
March 26, 18G4. 

Dismissals Bevoked. 

The orders of dismissal in the following cases have been revoked:— 

Captain George W. Hill, 13th United States Infantry. 

Captain Timothy Guilford, 20th Connecticut Volunteers, and he has been 
honorably discharged as of the date of the order of dismissal. 

Captain E. P. Boas, 20th Illinois Volunteers, satisfactory evidence having 
been furnished that the charge upon which he was dismissed was erroneous. 

Captain F. Seguin, 76th Illinois Volunteers, published March 8, 1864, as 
Captain F. Leguin, 76th Illinois Volunteers, and he has been honorably dis¬ 
charged as of the date of the order of dismissal. 

Hospital Chaplain John A. Spooner, U. S. A., and his resignation has been 
accepted, thus leaving him honorably out of the service, to date February 8, 
1864. 

Lieutenant S. C. Collins, 23d Indiana Volunteers, satisfactory evidence 
having been furnished that he died in November, 1863, from disease contracted 
in the line of his duty. 

Lieutenant John V. Bo veil, 66th Hlinois Volunteers, and he has been honor¬ 
ably discharged, to date August 13, 1863. 

Dishonorable Muster Out Bevoked. 

The order dishonorably mustering out of service Assistant Surgeon Wash¬ 
ington Burg, 122d Pennsylvania Volunteers, as Assistant Surgeon Washington 
Bury, 122d Pennsylvania Volunteers, has been revoked, and he has been 
honorably discharged, to date May 16, 1863. 

. Bestored to Commission. 

The following officers, heretofore dismissed, are restored, provided the va¬ 
cancies have not been filled by the Governors of their respective States:— 

Captain D. H. Connors, 2d Pennsylvania Reserves; Captain James Durgine, 
7th New Hampshire Volunteers; and Captain Granville P. Mason, 7th New 
Hampshire Volunteers, with pay from the date at which they rejoin their regi¬ 
ments for duty. 

Surgeon J. B. McConaughy, 17th Missouri Volunteers. 

Dismissals 

For the Week ending April 28, 1864. 

Major W. T. Strickland, 62d Indiana Volunteers, to date April 16, 1864. 

Captain P. J. Phillips, 3d Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, to date April 9, 
1864. 

Captain Daniel Gillett, 120th New York Volunteers, to date March 28, 1864. 

Assistant Surgeon James C. Thorpe, 9th Ohio Cavalry, to date April 18,1864. 

Assistant Surgeon Thomas L. Morgan, 10th Missouri Volunteers, to date 
April 20, 1864. 

First Lieutenant Francis E. Lacey, 2d United States Infantry; First Lieu¬ 
tenant Thomas Byrne, 2d United States Infantry; and First Lieutenant James 
Butler, 2d United States Infantry, to date April 21, 1864. 

Second Lieutenant Addison M. Bloom, 128th Ohio Volunteers, to date April 
16, 1864. 

Second Lieutenant J. H. Nessell, 7th Kansas Cavalry, to date April 18,1864. 

Second Lieutenant Max Von Caspers, 4th Missouri Cavalry, to date April 22, 
1864. 
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The following officers, to date March 28, 18G4, for absence without leave, 
having been published officially and failed to appear before the Commission:_ 

Surgeon A. Weidenbach, 87th Ohio Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant Alexander D. Patten, 118th Indiana Volunteers. 

The order of dismissal heretofore issued in the case of Captain Henry W. 
Manning, 61st Illinois Volunteers, to date March 26,1864, has been confirmed. 

Dishonorably Discharged. 

First Lieutenant John Walkinshaw, 62d Pennsylvania Volunteers, to date 
April 20, 1864. 

Dismissals Bevoked. 

The orders of dismissal in the following cases have been revoked:— 

Captain M. A. Downing, 1st New York Mounted Rifles. 

Assistant Surgeon David Scott, 143d Pennsylvania Volunteers; and he has 
been honorably discharged upon tender of resignation, as of the date of thd 
order of dismissal. 


Bestored to Commission. 

The following officers, heretofore dismissed, are restored, with pay from the 
date at which they rejoin their regiments for duty, provided the vacancies have 
not been filled by the Governors of their respective States:— 

Captain W. A. Harn, 3d New York Independent Battery. 

Lieutenant George Brown, 7th Vermont Volunteers. 

Dismissals 

For the Week ending April 30, 1864. 

Major Darius Titus, 12th Pennsylvania Cavalry, to date April 25, 1864. 

Chaplain A. J. Lyda, 3d Virginia Mounted Infantry, to date April 29, 1864. 

First Lieutenant W. M. Kern, 41st Pennsylvania Volunteers (12th Pennsyl¬ 
vania Reserve Corf s), to date April 28, 1864. 

First Lieutenant S. L. Tiller, 3d Tennessee Cavalry, and Second Lieutenant 
David Wittey, 9th Kentucky Volunteers, to date April 27. 1864. 

Second Lieutenant M. H. Maroney, 16th New York Cavalry, to date April 
23, 1864. 

Dismissals Bevoked. 

The orders of dismissal in the following cases have been revokod:— 

Colonel John P. Post, 8th lllinoia Volunteers, and he has been discharged 
upon tender of resignation, as of the date of the order of dismissal. 

Surgeon H. Tammage, 34th Kentucky Volunteers, he having been previously 
acquitted on the charge upon which he was dismissed by a military commission. 

Captain-Jacob Bierer, 11th Pennsylvania Volunteers, and he has been honor¬ 
ably discharged, to date April 2, 1864. 

Captain John W. Hopkins, 93d Illinois Volunteers, he having been previously 
honorably discharged. 

The order of dismissal in the case of Colonel Ambrose A. Lechler, 176th 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, has been so amended as to honorably discharge him 
as of the date of the muster out of the regiment. 

Bestored to Commission. 

The following officers, heretofore dismissed, are restored, provided the va¬ 
cancies have not been filled by the Governors of their respective States:— 

Lieutenant-Colonel George H. Bowman, 102d Ohio Volunteers. 

Captain Daniel Gillett, 120th New York Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Samuel E. Beers, 19th Pennsylvania Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant John Conner, 69th Pennsylvania Volunteers, with pay from 
the date at which he rejoins his regiment for duty. 

Lieutenant Joseph Lidick, 66th Illinois Volunteers, with pay from the date 
at which he rejoins his regiment for duty. 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 

Assistant Adjutant-General, 
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Appointments by the President. 

BT AND WITH THE ADVICE AND CONSENT OF THE SENATE. 

TO BE MAJOR-GENERAL. 

Brigadier-General James B. Steedman, of the United, States Volunteers, to 
be Major-General in the Volunteer force, agreeably to the nomination, con¬ 
firmed April 20, 1864. 

TO BE BRIGADIER-GENERALS. 

Colonel Alexander Shaler, 65th New York Volunteers, May 26, 1863. 

Colonel Jasper A. Maltby, 45th Illinois Volunteers, August 4, 1863. 

Joseph J. Bartlett, of New York, April 2, 1864. 

Colonel Joshua T. Owen, 69th Pennsylvania Volunteers, April 2, 1864. 
Colonel Edward M. McCook, 2d Indiana Volunteers. 

Colonel Hiram Burnham, 6th Maine. 

Colonel Lewis A. Grant, 6th Vermont. 

Colonel Edward Hatch, 2d Iowa. 

TO BE BREVET BRIGADIER-GENERAL UNITED STATES ARMT. 

Colonel Sylvanus Thayer. 

ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. 

TO BE ASSISTANT ADJUTANT8-GENERAL, WITH THE RANK OF CAPTAIN. 

First Lieutenant William R. Driver, of the 19th Massachusetts Volunteers. 
First Lieutenant Charles Dodd, of the 1st New Jersey Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant James A. Sayles, of the 5th Vermont Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant A. E. Dana, of the 8th Illinois Cavalry. 

Captain George Monteith, of the 4th Michigan Volunteers. 

Captain Frank H. Cowdray, of the 95th New York Volunteers. 

Captain John D. Fisk, of the 121st New York Volunteers. 

Captain James W. Latta, of the 119th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Captain Charles H. Miller, of the 16th Pennsylvania Cavalry. 

Captain George W. Burton, commissary of subsistence of volunteers, to be 
assistant adjutant-general with rank of major, in the volunteer force. 

Captain Septimus Carncross, assistant adjutant-general of volunteers, to be 
assistant adjutant-general, with rank of major. 

Captain Burr H. Polk, assistant adjutant-general of volunteers, to be assist¬ 
ant adjutant-general, with rank of major. 

Lieutenant Henry M. Cist, of the 74th Ohio Volunteers, to be assistant adju¬ 
tant-general, with the rank of captain. 

First Lieutenant Robert G. Curtis, of the 1st Regiment Mississippi Colored 
Volunteers, to be assistant adjutant-general, with the rank of captain. 

SUBSISTENCE DEPARTMENT. 

TO BE COMMISSARIES OF SUBSISTENCE, WITH THE RANK OF CAPTAIN. 

William W. Wiltbank, of Pennsylvania, April 22, 1863. 

George D. Newton, of Pennsylvania, June 29, 1863. 

John P. Langdon, of Pennsylvania, June 30, 1863. 

William C. Conrad, of Pennsylvania, June 30, 1863. 

John P. Alden, of Kansas, June 2, 1863. 

David G. Peabody, of Kansas, July 30, 1863. 

D. M. Alexander, of Kansas, July 30, 1868. 

David H. Veech, of Pennsylvania, November 16, 1863. 

Francis A. Dohrman, of Pennsylvania, November 20, 1863. 

R. E. Mayo, of Delaware. 

Lieutenant John L. Rober, of the 11th Pennsylvania Cavalry. 

Thomas C. Smith, of Michigan. 

Captain Benjamin Saylor, of the 119th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Captain J. B. Giebner, of the 140th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

James A. Cook, of New Hampshire, July 2, 1863. 

Dewitt C. Tomlinson, of New York, August 10, 1863. 

E. V. Brookfield, of Ohio. 

Aaron M. Wilcox, of the 27th Iowa Volunteers. 
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Philo P. Judson, of the 8th Illinois Cavalry. 

Edward Dale, of Wisconsin. 

Charles H. Davis, of Massachusetts. 

Waldemar Cursh, of Maryland. 

Levi N. Smith, of Massachusetts. 

John H. Alley, of Massachusetts. 

Quartermaster-Sergeant William C. Thomas, of the 88th Massachusetts Vol¬ 
unteers. * 

Jacob Cholwell, of New York. 

William S. Dodge, of Maine. 

Lieutenant Garret Schenk, of the 11th New Jersey Volunteers. 

Sergeant Hr H. Davidson, of the 1st Connecticut Heavy Artillery. 

First Lieutenant Noah P. Ives, of the 8th Connecticut Volunteers. 
Lieutenant Benjamin F. Weeks, of the 28th Massachusetts Volunteers. 

Daniel K. Hall, of Indiana. 

Addison Stockton, of Pennsylvania. 

William M. Jones, of Indiana. 

Lieutenant George W. Chandler, of the 3d Michigan Volunteers. 

John Van Lear, of Maryland. 

Captain Edward F. Wyman, of the 6th Maine Volunteers. 

TO BE INSPECTOR-GENERAL. 

Captain Elisha H. Ludington, of the 17th U. S. Infantry, to be assistant 
inspector-general, with the rank of major, in the Army of the United States, 
vice Buford, deceased. 

TO BE MEDICAL INSPECTOR. 

John Wilson, to be medical inspector in the Army of the United States, with 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel, August 10, 1863, vice Barnes. 

CORPS OF ENGINEER^. 

TO BE FIRST LIEUTENANTS JUNE 11, 18G3, TO FILL ORIGINAL VACANCIES. 

Cadets John R. Meigs, Peter S. Michie, James D. Rabb, Wm. J. Twining, 
Wm. R. King, Wm. H. H. Bcnyaurd, Charles W. Howell, Asa H. Holgate. 

TO BE QUARTERMASTERS. 

Captain John C. McFerran, to be quartermaster, with the rank of major, in 
the Army of the United States, July 17, 1863. 

Leander A. Poore, of Massachusetts, to be an assistant quartermaster, with 
the rank of captain, in the volunteer force, 

Edwin J. Farnum, of Illinois, to be an assistant quartermaster, with the 
rank of captain, in the volunteer force. 

Lieutenant Campbell Hay, Jr., of the 66th Indiana Volunteers, to be quar¬ 
termaster. 

PAY DEPARTMENT. 

TO BE ADDITIONAL PAYMASTERS IN THE VOLUNTEER FORCE. 

John S. Klein, of West Virginia. 

Samuel Grisson, of Michigan. 

E. J. Jennings, of Ohio. 

Berry S. Young, of Kentucky. 

George W. De Costa, of Kansas. 

William R. Snyder, of Minnesota. 

James F. Tureman, of Kentucky. 

Henry Almstedt and Frederic Kelly, of Missouri. 

John M. Muscott and John 0. Mott, of New York. 

M^jor R. W. McClaughry, of the 118th Illinois Volunteers. 

George M. McConnell and Charles C. Brown, of Illinois. 

Charles Case, of Indiana. 

Samuel W. Pomroy, of Pennsylvania. 

Major Nathan W. Brown, paymaster United States Army, to be deputy pay¬ 
master-general, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, April 4, 1864, vice Ring- 
gold, deceased. 
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Additional Paymaster Joseph H. Eaton, United States Volunteers, to be pay¬ 
master, with the rank of m^jor, vice Brown, promoted. 

AIDES-DE-CAMP VNDEE THE ACT APPROVED JULY 17, 1862. 

First Lieutenant Washington A. Roebling, of the 6th Independent New York 
Battery, to be aide-de-camp, with the rank of major, for Major-General 
Warren. 

Sergeant Emmor B. Cope, Co. H, 1st Pennsylvania Reserve Volunteers, to be 
aide-de-camp, with the rank of captain, for Major-General Warren. 

First Lieutenant Samuel W. Taylor, of the 86th Pennsylvania Volunteers, to 
be aide-de-camp, with the rank of captain. 

Captain James R. Ross, of the 11th Indiana Volunteers, to be aide-de-camp, 
with the rank of m%jor. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

TO BE ASSISTANT SURGEONS. 

Samuel B. Ward, of New York. 

J. Sykes Ely, of Ohio. 

Herman Lowenthal, of Maryland. 

N. M. Glatfelter, of Pennsylvania. 

Personal Items. 

Major-General Dana is on a tour through the Western States, for the purpose 
of pushing forward furloughed men and the new recruits. 

Major-General Sykes has been assigned by General Curtis to duty at head¬ 
quarters, Department of Kansas. 

Miyor-General Crittenden has been ordered to report to Major-General Burn¬ 
side, now with the Army of the Potomac. 

Major-General Blair has been appointed to the command of the 17th Army 
Corps. 

Major-General Slocum is assigned to duty in command of the District of 
Vicksburg. /* 

Brigadier-General Wild is relieved of his command at Norfolk, Va. 

Brigadier-General Graham assumes command at Norfolk. 

Brigadier-General Marston has reported to Major-General William F. Smith. 

Brigadier-General Sturgis is equipping a large cavalry force at Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Brigadier-General Ransom is recovering from the wounds he received at 
Pleasant Hill, La. 

Brigadier-Generals Seymour and Shaler were captured by the rebels during 
the battles of “The Wilderness.” 

Colonel Gibson, of the 2d Ohio, succeeds Colonel Bruce as Military Governor 
at Louisville, Ky. 

Colonel Fry, Provost-Marshal General, has been nominated brigadier- 
general. 

Lieutenant-Colonel De Costa, having been obliged to resign his position in 
the field, has been appointed paymaster in the army by the President. 

Major C. S. Chariot, Assistant Adjutant-General of Volunteers, on the staff 
of Major-General Curtis, has been assigned to duty as Assistant Adjutant- 
General of the Department of Kansas. 

Major H. R. Selden, 13th U. S. Infantry, has leave of absence till further 
orders, to command a regiment of New Mexico Volunteers. 

Captain James W. Forsythe, of the 18th Regulars, is made Assistant In¬ 
spector-General of the Cavalry Corps in the Army of the Potomac. 

Vol. L—42 
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Commissions Issued. 

April 26.—Charles Green, to be Captain on the Retired List from the 16th 
July, 1802. Asaph Hall, to be Professor of Mathematics from the 2d May, 
1863; and William Harkness, to be Professor of Mathematics from the 24th 
August, 1863. 

April 27.—William R. Bridgman, A. H. McCormick, Henry L. Johnson, Al¬ 
bert S. Barker, M. W. Sanders, Charles S. Cotton, Charles F. Blake, John R. 
Bartlett, 0. A. Batchcller, John H. Read, Merrill Miller, F. J. Naile, Frederick 
Pearson, Edwin N. Kellogg, Silas W. Terry, Hayden T. French, La Rue P. 
Adams, John J. Read, Walter Abbot, Henry B. Rumsey, David D. Wemple, 
George M. Brown, Georgo W. Wood, Charles W. Tracy, G. K. Haswell, Charles 

D. Jones, and M. £. Johnson, to be Lieutenants from the 21st April, 1864. 
Caspar Schenck, to be Paymaster from the 6th January, 1864, 

April 28.—E. B. Bingham, E. M. Carson, H. A. Danker, J. H. Newcomer, 
Frederick Krecker, John 8. Ramsay, W. F. Cottrell, and W. P. Baird, to be 
Assistant Surgeons. Thomas F. Craven, to be Commodore from the 16th July, 
1862. William Radford, to be Commodore from the 24th April, 1863. Edward 
Middleton, to be Captain from the 24th April, 1863. Gustavus H. Scott, to be 
Captain from the 4th November, 1863. David McDougall, to be Captain from 
the 2d March, 1864. Job Corbin, to be Surgeon from the 9th March, 1864. 

April 29.—W. W. Williams, to be Paymaster from the 2d March, 1864. 

April 28.—Commodore H. K. Thatcher, ordered to temporary command of 
the New Hampshire: Commodore W. M. Glendy, ordered to command the 
Naval Station, Pensacola, vice Commodore William Smith, detached and ordered 
to command the Lancaster. Commodore Joseph Lanman, detached from the 
command of the Lancaster, and ordered home. 

April 11.—Captain I. P. Gillis, detached (sick) from the command of the 
Ossipee. 

April 20.—Captain S. F. Hazard, ordered to command the Rendezvous at 
Portsmouth. 

April 23.—Captain W. R. Taylor, detached from special duty, and waiting 
orders. 

April 28.—Captain E. Peck, detached from the command of the Naval Ren¬ 
dezvous, Portsmouth, N. H. 

April 30.—Captain 0. S. Gliseon, detached from the command of the Mo¬ 
hican. 

April 13.—Commander A. K. Hughes, detached from the command of tbe 
Cimarron, and ordered North. 

April 14.—Commander A. Bryson, detached (sick) from the South Atlantic 
Squadron. 

April 18.—Commander R. T. Renshaw, detached from the command of the 
Louisiana, and ordered North. 

April 25.—Commander J. H. Strong, detached from the Pensacola. Com¬ 
mander R. W. Meade, detached from the command of the North Carolina, and 
ordered to command the Rendezvous 346 Water Street, New York. Commander 

E. R. Thomson, detached from the command of the Rendezvous 346 Water 
Street, New York, and ordered to command the North Carolina. 

April 28.—Commander Daniel Ammen, ordered to report to Rear-Admiral 
Gregory at New York. 

April 13.—Lieutenant-Commander James Stilwell, detached from special 
duty at New York, and ordered to the command of the Unadilla. Lieutenant- 
Commander George Baoon, detached from the command of the Unadilla, and 
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ordered North. Lieutenant-Commander J. H. Russell, detached from Ordnance 
duty, and granted one month’s leave. 

April 15.—Lieutenant-Commander J. Young, detached from Ordnance duty 
at New York, and ordered to command the Cimarron. 

April 18.—Lieutenant-Commander T. S. Fillebrown, detached from the com¬ 
mand of the Chenango. 

April 20.—Lieutenant-Commander Henry Wilson, ordered to command the 
Cayuga, to relieve Lieutenant-Commander W. H. Dana. Lieutenant-Com¬ 
mander H. A. Adams, detached from Ordnance duty at Philadelphia, and 
ordered to command the Sciota, to relieve Lieutenant-Commander George H. 
Perkins. Lieutenant-Commander G. A. Bigelow, detached from the command 
of the Calhoun. 

April 22.—Lieutenant-Commander T. S. Fillebrown, ordered to command of 
the Passaic, to relieve Lieutenant-Commander E. Simpson. 

April 28.—Lieutenant-Commander II. A. Adams's orders to command the 
Sciota revoked, and ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron. Lieutenant- 
Commander J. E. De Haven, ordered to command the Tallapoosa. 

April 26.—Lieutenant-Commander F. M« Bunce, detached from the South 
Atlantic Squadron, and ordered home. 

April 28.—Lieutenant-Commander R. R. Wallace, detached from the She¬ 
nandoah, and ordered to the Fort Jackson. Lieutenant-Commander G. Cilley, 
detached from the Fort Jackson, and ordered to the New Hampshire. 

April 18.—Lieutenant C. M. Schoonmaker, ordered to the Manhattan. 

April 19.—Lieutenant N. H. Farquhar, detached from the Rhode Island. 

April 20.—Lieutenant M. S. Stuyvesant, ordered to the Minnesota. 

April 25.—Lieutenants F. Y. McNair and G. W. Sumner, detached from the 
Pensacola. 

April 80.—Lieutenant R. E. Duer, detached from the Mohican. 

April 19.—Acting Ensign D. R. Cassell, detached from the Rhode Island. 

April 20.—Ensign G. M. Brown, detached (sick)*from the West Gulf Squad¬ 
ron. 

April 22.—Ensign G. K. Haswell, detached (sick) from the West Gulf 
Squadron, r 

April 25.—Acting Ensign D. R. Cassell, ordered to the Brooklyn. 

April 28.—Ensign Henry C. Taylor, detached from the Shenandoah, and 
ordered to the Iroquois. 

April 13.—Assistant Surgeon H. D. Burlingham, detached from the North 
Carolina, and ordered to the Rendezvous, Cincinnati* • 

April 15.—Assistant Surgeon George R. Brush, ordered to the North Caro¬ 
lina. 

April 19.—Assistant Surgeon D. M. Skinner, detached from the West Gulf 
Squadron. Surgeon J. A. Lockwood, detached from duty as Fleet-Surgeon 
of the Pacific Squadron. Assistant Surgeon S. G. Webber, detached from the 
Rhode Island. 

April 23.—Surgeon R. C. Dean, ordered to special duty at Baltimore. 

April 25.—Surgeon Philip Lansdale, detached from the Pensacola. As¬ 
sistant Surgeon W. H. Jones, detached from the Pensacola. 

April 26.—Assistant Surgeon John H. Clark, detached from the Naval Hos¬ 
pital, New Orleans, and ordered home. Assistant Surgeon C. II. Giberson, 
detached from the West Gulf Squadron, and ordered home. Assistant Sur¬ 
geon I. W. Bragg, detached from the Katahdin, and ordered t6 the Naval Hos¬ 
pital, New Orleans. Assistant Surgeon Henry W. Birkey, detached from the 
Aroostook, and ordered as relief of Assistant Surgeon Giberson. ' 

April 29.—Surgeon R. C. Dean, detached from special duty at Baltimore. 

April 30.—Surgeon E F. Corson, detached from the Mohican. Assistant 
Surgeon E. Kershner, detached from the Passaic from the 14th March. 

April 19.—Paymaster R. H. Douglas, detached from the Rhocle Island. 

April 20.—Assistant Paymaster C. S. Perley, detached from the Maratanza, 
and ordered North. 
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April 22.—Paymaster George L. Davis, ordered to the Receiving-Ship at 
Cairo, Illinois. Paymaster R. Parks, detached from special duty at New York, 
and ordered to the San Jacinto. 

April 30.—Assistant Paymaster James Hoy, Jr., detached from the Mohican, 
and ordered to settle accounts. 

April 14.—First Assistant Engineer William H. King, detached from the 
Massasoit, and ordered to the Augusta. 

April 25.—First Assistant Engineer .Henry W. Fitch, detached from the 
Pensacola. ® 

April 27.—First Assistant Engineer B. C. Bampton, detached from the navy- 
yard, New York, and ordered to the Nyack. First Assistant Engineer Henry 
Snyder, detached from the Eutaw, and ordered to the navy-yard, New York. 

April 14.—Second Assistant Engineer James H. Perry, detached from special 
duty at Baltimore, and ordered to the Saranac, to relieve Second Assistant En¬ 
gineer E. Olson. Second Assistant Engineer E. Laws, ordered to the Iosco. 

April 21.—Second Assistant Engineer G. D. Emmons, detached from the 
Catskill, and ordered North. 

April 25.—Second Assistant Engineers C. M. Burchard, A. H. Able, and A. 
Colin, detached from the Pensacola. 

April 30.—Second Assistant Engineer J. H. Morrison, ordered to report to 
Rear-Admiral Gregory. 

April 20.—Third Assistant Engineer W. D. Mcllvaine, detached from the 
Oneida, and ordered to return. Third Assistant Engineer John Van Hoven- 
burg, detached from the Rhode Island, and ordered to the Juniata. 

April 25.—Third Assistant Engineers T. W. Fitch, F. C. Burchard, and G. 
W. Baird, detached from the Pensacola. 

April 26.—Third Assistant Engineer C. A. Evans, detached from the South 
Atlantic Squadron. 

April 11.—Sailmaker Madison Wheeler, ordered to the Naval Station, Pen¬ 
sacola. 

April 13.—Gunner William Cope, ordered to the New Ironsideb, to relieve 
Gunner Charles Stewart. 

April 15.—Gunner R. H. Cross, ordered to the Minnesota, to relieve Gunner 
Charles W. Homer, ordered to the Naval Magazine, Norfolk. 

April 21.—Carpenter William D. Jenkins, ordered to the navy-yard, New 
York. 

April 25.—Gunner D. A. Rowe and Carpenter J. E. Cox, detached from the 
Pensacola. 

April 28.—Gunner Thomas R. Wilson, detached from the Vanderbilt, and 
ordered to the Niagara. Gunner Eugene Mack, detached from the Niagara, 
and wait orders. 

April 30.—Boatswain George C. Abbott and Gunner James Hutchinson, de¬ 
tached from the Mohican. 


Resignations Accepted. 

April 11.—Midshipman Henry T. Dunn. 

April 21.—Third Assistant Engineer F. W. Nyman. 
April 25.—Second Assistant Engineer A. K. Fulton. 
April 28.—Assistant Surgeon Walter B. Dick. 
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Dolnnteer iN'cicg. 

April 14.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant W. D. Routh, ordered to command 
the Midnight, to relieve Acting Master W. H.‘Garfield. 

April 15.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant F. S. Hill, detached from Mississippi 
Squadron, and ordered to navy-yard, Philadelphia. 

April 16.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Thomas P. Ives, ordered to report to 
the Burequ of Ordnance. 

April 18.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Henry Eaton, ordered to command 
the Louisiana. 

April 23.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant T. F. Wade, ordered to command 
the Commodore Jones. 

April 27.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant H. C. Keene, ordered to command 
the Naval Battery, Seavey’s Island. 

April 29.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant R. P. Swann, ordered to command 
the Potomska. 

April 80.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant W. F. Shankland, detached from 
the Seavey’s Island Battery, and ordered to command the Chickasaw. 

April 12.—Acting Master D. P. Heath, ordered to command the Hope, to 
relieve Acting Master John E. Rockwell. 

April 14.—Acting Master W. H. Wood, detached from the Union, and wait 
orders. 

April 18.—Acting Master William McGloin, detached from the Chenango, 
and ordered to the Gettysburg. 

April 19.—Acting Master J. H. Gleason, detached from the Daylight, and 
ordered to the Governor Buckingham. Acting Master William Williams, de¬ 
tached from the Rho^e Island, and wait orders. Acting Master William Bates, 
ordered to the Alabama. 

April 21.—Acting Master F. T. King, ordered to command the Horace 
Beales. Acting Master J. H. Gleason, detached from the Governor Bucking¬ 
ham, and ordered to the Massasoit. Acting Master H. W. Grinnell, detached 
from the Monongahela (sick). 

April 23.—Acting Master W. H. Wood, ordered to the Niagara. Acting 
Master James Ogilvie, ordered to the Tallapoosa. 

April 25.—Acting Masters C. W. Pratt, E. Hoyt, and G. Richmond, detached 
from the Pensacola. 

April 26.—Acting Master G. E. Hill, detached from the Potomac Flotilla, 
and ordered to the Vicksburg. Acting Master L. G. Cook, ordered to the Po¬ 
tomac Flotilla. 

April 27.—Acting Master R. Burke, detached from the South Atlantic 
Squadron, and ordered to the navy-yard, New York. 

April 28.—Acting Master Alexander McIntosh, detached from the Rendez¬ 
vous, New York, and ordered to the New Hampshire. Acting Master C. E. 
Hawkins, detached from the navy-yard, Portsmouth, and ordered to the New 
Hampshire. 

April 29.—Acting Master E. S. Keyser, ordered to the Governor Bucking¬ 
ham. 

April 30.—Acting Master W. H. De Wolf, detached from the Chippewa, and 
ordered North. Acting Master R. B. Ely, detached from the Mohican. 

Appointed Acting En*igns y and ordered to the School-Ship Savannah. 

April 11.—John C. Harrington. 

April 12.—A. D. Henderson and William B. Marchant. 

April 13.—Peter Pease. 

April 20.—R. B. Brown. 

April 28.—Luther W. Smith. 

April 26.—Frank P. Center. 

April 28.—Jas. H. Church, T. Nickerson, and 0. C. Snow. 
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April 29.—George Chamberlain and Thomas S. Arey. 

April 30.—F. D. Jacobson. 

Appointed Acting Ensigns. 

April 11.—Cecil C. Neill, U. S. S. Sonoma; JamesB. Russell, U. 8. 8. Camelia. 

April 12.—D. B. Corey, U. S. S. Racer. 

April 14.—George H. Marks, Potomac Flotilla. 

April 16.—W. H. Higinbotham, West Gulf Squadron. 

April 20.—A. 0. Child, U. S. S. Gettysburg. 

April 21.—W. G. Perry, U. S. S. Alabama; A. F. West, U. 8. 8. Pontoosuck. 

April 23.—W. L. Pavy, and ordered to the Michigan. 

April 26.—Joshua Simmons, Potomac Flotilla. 

April 27.—Thos. F. Laycock, U. S. 8. De Soto; and A. J. L. Barker, U. 8. 8. 
Chippewa. 

April 28.—Thomas G. Hale, U. 8. 8. Ticonderoga. 

April 29.—H. L. R. Woods, Potomac Flotilla. 

April 30.—William Clark, U. 8. S. Poppy. 

April 12.—Acting Ensign Chas. Millett, detached from the Newbern, and 
ordered to the East Gulf Squadron. 

April 13.—Acting Ensign D. W. Andrews, detached from the Ino, and or¬ 
dered to the R. R. Cuyler. Acting Ensign D. J. Grant, detached from the Tus- 
carora, and ordered to the Ino. Acting Ensign F. H. Crandell, detached from 
the South Atlantic Squadron, and waiting orders. 

April 14.—Acting Ensign Jno. D. Barclay, detached from the Massachusetts, 
and ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. 

April 18.—Acting Ensign A. S. Leighton, detached from the Chenango, and 
ordered to the Gettysburg. Acting Ensigns G. B. Mott, J. A. Crossman, and 
F. G. Adams, detached from the Chenango, and ordered to the Manhattan. 

April 19.—Acting Ensigns D. R. Brown and Albert Taylor, detached from 
the Rhode Island, and ordered to the Alabama. tActing Ensign W. H. Penfield, 
detached from the Daylight, and ordered to the Governor Buckingham. 

April 21.—Acting Ensign Henry Kloeppel, ordered to the Horace Beales. 

April 23.—Acting Ensign Henry Taylor, detached from the Massasoit, and 
ordered to the Relief. Acting Ensign A. J. Louch, detached from the Michi¬ 
gan, and ordered to the Gettysburg. Acting Ensign F. H. Crandell, ordered 
to the Tallapoosa. 

April 25.—Acting Ensign Wm. Betts, detached (sick) from the Mackinaw. 
Acting Ensign D. R. Brown, detached from the Alabama, and ordered to the 
Fort Donelson. Acting Ensign Eugene Biondi, detached from the Pensacola. 
Acting Ensign W. H. Penfield, detached from the Governor Buckingham, and 
ordered to the Mackinaw. Acting Ensign C. C. Gill, detached from the Wam- 
sutta, and ordered to the Bermuda. 

April 26.—Acting Ensign R. Hepburn, ordered to the Savannah. 

April 29.—Acting Ensign D. R. Brown, detached from the Fort Donelson, 
and ordered to the Circassian. 

April 30.—Acting Ensigns George T. Ford, A. D. Campbell, and A. T. Holmes, 
detached from the Mohican. 

i 

Appointed Acting Master's Mates. 

April 12.—William Ellison, U. S. S. Sciota; William Swartwout, U. S. 8. Pen¬ 
sacola; William McCann, U. S. S. Pensacola; William Campbell, U. S. S. Cone- 
maugh; Robert Wood, U. 8. S. Arthur. 

April 16.—Alex. Stinson, U. 8. S. Aroostook. 

April 18.—William Jones, U. 8. 8. Monongahela; Henry Kent, U. 8. S. Mo- 
nongahela; George H. Pillings, U. S. S. Ossipee; A. A. Clark, U. S. 8. Cory- 
pheus 

April 20.—Albert C. Smith, Potomac Flotilla. 

April 21.—Thos. F, Roberts, Potomac Flotilla; B. F. Fries, U. S. 8. Supply, 
William J. Lowe, U. S. S. C. Williams; John White, U. S. S. Seneca; John 
Mason and L B. Delun, U. 8. S. Mount Washington; Morris Wagg, U. 8 S. 
Gcmsbok; Chas. H. Smith, U. 8. 8. Pontoosuck; John Jones, U. 8. 8. Pontoo¬ 
suck. 
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April 22.—R. B. Palfrey and S. H. Burrows, Naval Battery, Seavey’s Island. 

April 23.—G. V. Demorest, U. S. S. Vicksburg; William Cromack, U. S. S. 
Roanoke; Fred. Read, Potomac Flotilla. 

April 26.—Thos. Topliff, U. S. S. Alert. 

April 27.—E. W. Walton, U. S. S. Honeysuckle; James Smith, U. S. S. Lark¬ 
spur. 

April 80.—J. E. M. Graham, U. S. S. Circassian. 

Appointed Acting Matter's Mates , and ordered to the School-Ship Savannah. 

April 11.—R. T. Ryder, G. W. Merchant, and C. A. Blanchard. 

April 12.—H. P. Fish. 

April 14.—E. A. Gould and L. F. Lee. 

April 18.—Chas. D. Moore and John R. Lee, Stephen A. Abbott. 

April 21.—Henry Tew and Peter Clary. 

April 23.—L. A. Kent and E. S. McDonald. 

April 28.—J. Canady, J. A. Belcher, and S. T. Smith. 

April 30.—Thos. H. Soule, Jr., F. F. Gregory, and C. C. Johnson. 

April 11.—Acting Master’s Mate J. A. Thomas, detached from the Wamsutta, 
and ordered to the Mackinaw. 

April 12.—Acting Master’s Mate S. E. Willitts, detached from the Sunflower, 
and ordered North. 

April 14.—Acting Master’s Mate Thos. P. Jones, ordered to the Pontoosuck. 
Acting Master’s Mate Thos. W. Rack, detached from the Florida, and ordered 
to the Hunchback. Acting Master’s Mate N. S. Pultz, detached from the Flo¬ 
rida, and ordered to the Victoria. 

April 16.—Acting Master’s Mate A. M. Lyon, detached from the Lancaster, 
and ordered to return to the United States. 

April 18.—Acting Master’s Mates D. B. McKenzie, F. R. Jasche, and G. H. 
Goodmanson, detached from the Chenango. Acting Master’s Mate W. K. 
Knowlton, detached from the Florida, and ordered to the Victoria. 

April 19.—Acting Master’s Mates C. S. Wilcox and C. F. Ellmore, detached 
from the Rhode Island, and ordered to the Alabama. 

April 21.—Acting Master’s Mate Thos. P. Jones, detached from the Pontoo¬ 
suck, and ordered to the Agawam. Acting Master’s Mate Jno. L. Robins, de¬ 
tached from the Brandywine, and ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron. 

April 22.—Acting Master’s Mate J. H. McClune, detached (sick) from the 
Dai Ching. Acting Master’s Mate Jno. G. Brown, detached from the Jonquil. 

April 23.—Acting Master’s Mate George H. White, detached from the Gem 
of the Seas, and ordered home. Aoting Master’s Mate G. R. Bakeman, ordered 
to the Gem of the Seas. 

April 26.—Acting Master’s Mates J. P. Knowles, W. H. Sprague, and W. W. 
Black, detached from the Pensacola. 

April 29.—Acting Master’s Mate Henry Wyman, ordered to the Philippi. 

April 30.—Acting Master’s Mates W. F. Veltman, J. S. Reynolds, and E. N. 
Snow, detached from the Mohican. 

Appointed Acting Assistant Surgeons . 

April 19.—John H. Richards and George C. Reynolds, ordered to the North 
Carolina; and George A. Parker, ordered to the Ohio. 

April 20.—Robert W. Clark, and ordered to the Princeton. 

April 29.—H. N. Beaumont, and to wait orders; H. R. Watts, and ordered 
to the navy-yard, Washington. 

April 30.—George L. Simpson, and ordered to the North Carolina. 

April 11.—Acting Assistant Surgeon I. Stevens, ordered to the Mackinaw. 

April 12.—Acting Assistant Surgeon W. P. Baird, ordered to the Passaic. 
Acting Assistant Surgeons J. F. Cottrell and J. S. Ramsey, ordered to the navy- 
yard, Philadelphia. 

April 13 —Acting Assistant Surgeon J. W. Newcomb, ordered to the navy- 
yard, Washington. 

April 16.—Acting Assistant Surgeon C. D. White, ordered to the Nereus. 
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April 19.—Acting Assistant Surgeon W. H. Kinney, detached from the 
Princeton, and ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. Acting Assistant Surgeons 
J. G. Bell, G. D. Buckner, and W. B. Hartman, detached from the Princeton, 
and ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. Acting Assistant Surgeons W. R. 
Semans and H. S. De Ford, detached from the North Carolina, and ordered to 
the Mississippi Squadron. Acting Assistant Surgeon T. F. Leech, detached 
from the Ohio, and ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 

April 20.—Acting Assistant Surgeon F. M. Dearborn, detached from the 
Daylight. 

April 23.—Acting Assistant Surgeon P. H. Purcell, detached from the South- 
field. 

April 26.—Acting Assistant Surgeon J. H. Richards, detached from the 
North Carolina, and ordered to the Aroostook. Acting Assistant Surgeon D. 
McLean, detached from the Ohio, and ordered to the Katahdin. Acting As¬ 
sistant Surgeon I. C. Whitehead, ordered to the Quaker City. 

April 27.—Acting Assistant Surgeon J. W. Langley, detached from the Pam¬ 
pero. 

April 28.—Acting Assistant Surgeon C. D. White, detached from the Nereus, 
and ordered to the R. R. Cuyler. 1 

April 30.—Acting Assistant Surgeon W. H. Campbell, detached from the 
Commodore McDonough, and ordered North; Acting Assistant Surgeon R. W. 
Clark, detached from the Princeton, and ordered to the Commodore Morris. 


Appointed Acting Assistant Paymasters. 

April 14.—F. Bissell, F. H. Arms, and F. W. Hanson. 
April 16.—C. W. Bull. 

April 16.—Henry C. Machette. 

April 18.—Elias H. Johnson. 

April 19.—Edwin Webster and Thomas B. Reed. 

April 22.—Homer E. Rand. 


April 11.—Acting Assistant Paymaster W. T. Whittemore, ordered to the 
Mackinaw. 

April 13.—Acting Assistant Paymaster E. D. Hsley, detached from the Co¬ 
nestoga. 

April 18.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Bailey Hascall, detached from the 
Chenango. 

April 19.—Acting Assistant Paymaster J. H. Mulford, ordered to the Man¬ 
hattan. 

April 20.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Chas. Louks, ordered to the Wamsutta, 
to relieve Acting Assistant Paymaster E. K. Gibson; Acting Assistant Pay¬ 
master C. H. Noyes, ordered to the Maratanza. 

April 21._Acting Assistant Paymaster Daniel BoBworth, ordered to New 

York, for instruction; F. H. Arms, ordered to Bu. Provisions. 

April 22._Acting Assistant Paymaster A. C. Winter, detached from the San 

Jacinto, and ordered home. , A , 

April 25.—Acting Assistant Paymaster J. H. Stevenson, detached from the 

Pensacola. 

April 29.—Acting Assistant Paymaster F. Bissell and H. C. Machette, or¬ 
dered to the Mississippi Squadron; and H. G. Thayer and C. W. Bull, ordered 
to New York, for instruction; D. Bosworth, ordered to the Horace Beales; and 
A. N. Blakeman, ordered to the Tallapoosa. 

April 30.—Acting Assistant Paymaster H. E. Rand, ordered to the Potomska; 
and L. L. Brigham, to the New Hampshire; and R. H. Gillotte, ordered to the 
Gettysburg. 


Appointed Acting First Assistant Engineers . 

April 18.—William Morris, West Gulf Squadron. 

April 29.—John Miller, U. S. S. Gettysburg. 

April 12._Acting First Assistant Engineer D. L. King, detaohed from the 

Tullahoma, and ordered to the R. R. Cuyler. 
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April 14.—Acting First Assistant Engineer M. P. Cheevers, detached from 
the Augusta, and ordered to the Massasoit. 

April 21.—Acting First Assistant Engineer S. C. Midlam, ordered to the 
Manhattan. 

April 28.—Acting First Assistant Engineer William H. Best, detached from 
the Daylight, and ordered to the Iroquois, vice Acting First Assistant Engineer. 

Appointed Acting Second Assistant Engineers. 

April 12.—James Williams, U. S. S. R. R. Cuyler. 

April 13.—A. T. Rockefeller, U. S. S. General Putnam. 

April 14.—Joseph C. Lewis, U. S. S. Rhode Island 

April 18.—Chafes H. Slack, West Gulf Squadron. 

April 19.—G. Lewis, U. S. S. Alabama; James Allen, U. S. S. Montgomery. 

April 22.—William Gumphert, U. S. S. Atlanta. 

April 23.—T. L. Churchill, U. S. S. Niphon. 

April 26.—Henry D. Hodges, U. S. S. Gettysburg. 

April 14.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Samuel H. Magee, detached - 
from the Fuchsia, and ordered to the R. R. Cuyler. Acting Second Assistant 
Engineer J. C. Mockabee, ordered to the Fuchsia. Acting Second Assistant 
Engineer C. A. Stuart, detached (sick) from the Montauk. 

April 16.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Charles Wines, detached from 
the Maumee, and ordered to the Heliotrope. 

April 18.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer P. 0. Brightman, detached 
from the Daylight, and ordered to the Bienville. 

April 19.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer J. L. Lewis, detached from 
the Rhode Island, and ordered to the Alabama; H. B. Greene, detached from 
the Iuka, and ordered to the Tecumseh. 

April 20.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer John G. Roseman, ordered to 
the Alabama. Acting Second Assistant Engineer William H. Miller, ordered 
to the Manhattan. 

April 26.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer E. C. Malloy, ordered to the 
Gettysburg. 

April 29.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer William Lannon, detached 
from the Victoria, and ordered to the Governor Buckingham. 

April 30.—Acting Second Assistant Engineers C. R. Weaver and John Lard- 
ner, detached from the Mohican. 

Appointed Acting Third Assistant Engineers. 

April 12.—Isaac H. Fuhr, D. Gilliland, John Minces, and T. T. Risbell. 

April 13.—George Caldwell, U. S. S. Princess Royql. 

April 14.—Abram Geer, U. S. S. Tritonia, George W. Young, U. S. S. It. R. 
Cuyler; J. Lenihan, U. S. S. Newbern; William C. Remick and E. Cahill,’ 
U. S. S. Heliotrope. 

April 16.—M. Berry, TJ. S. S. Narcissus; and E. McMahon, TJ. S. S. Cactus. 

April 18.—James Essler, Henry Lyons, Jr., Edward Torallas, and Daniel J. 
O’Keef, U. S. S. Bienville; and John R. Davison, U. S. S. Narcissus. 

April 19.—L. R. Burgoyne, E. T. Henry, A. Van Cleve, Albert Mayer, H. 
W. Whiting, G. W. Burt, Charles F. Stroud, A. C. Wilcox, R. S. Lynth, and 
Thomas McEllwell, ordered to the West Gulf Squadron; Henry W. Smith, 
U. S. S. Tecumseh; John H. Dee, U. S. S. Manhattan. 

April 20.—C. H. Warren, TJ. S. S. Alabama. 

April 21.—John H. Sleaman, U. S. S. Gettysburg; James B. Johnson and 
Henry Hardy, U. S. S. Tallapoosa. 

April 22.—Robert G. Lewis, U. S. S. Water-Witch. 

April 23.—George Barnard, U. S. S. Santiago de Cuba. 

April 26.—Charles Malloy, U. S. S. Gettysburg; John S. Hays, U. S. S. 
Manhattan; H. G. Beatley, U. S. S. Alabama. 

April 28.—Samuel James, U. S. S. Maumee. 

April 12.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer R. T. Ewing, detached from the 
Proteus, and ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. 
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April 18.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer John Doyle, ordered to the Cir- 
cassian. 

April 20.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer James D. Van Zandt, detached 
from the Admiral, and ordered to the Oneida. 

April 23.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer William B. Emmons, detached 
(sick) from the Bermuda. 

April 25.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer W. J. Hughes, detached from 
the Pensacola; and Acting Third Assistant Engineer J. B. Farrand, detached 
from the Southfield. 

April 28.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer J. E. Hilliard, detached from 
the Daylight, and ordered to the Eutaw. 

April 29.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer E. B. Carter, detached from the 
Tullahoma, and ordered to the Gettysburg. 

April 30.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer D. Harrington, detached from 
the Southfield. Acting Third Assistant Engineer J. W. Buck, detached from 
the Mohican. 

„ April 22.—James Nash, appointed Acting Gunner, U. S. S. Pontoosuck. 

April 23.—Peter Meehan, appointed Acting Gunner, U. S. S. Tallapoosa. 

April 25.—Acting Gunner H. Peters, detached from the Chenango, and or¬ 
dered to the Patuxet. 

Promoted for Good Conduct, &o. 

April 12.—Acting Master William Hamilton, to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant; 
Acting Masters James M. Williams, C. B. Wilder, and Thomas Edwards, pro¬ 
moted to Acting Volunteer Lieutenants. 

April 13.—Acting Masters R. P. Swann, Robert Tarr, and George D. Upham, 
promoted to Acting Volunteer Lieutenants. 

April 16.—Acting Ensign I. S. Gelatt, promoted to Acting Master. 

April 20.—Acting Master Nicholas Kirby, promoted to Acting Volunteer 
Lieutenant, and ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. Acting Master William 
F. Shankland, promoted to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. 

April 22.—Acting Ensign W. O. Putnam, promoted to Acting Master. 

April 26.—Acting Ensign L. S. Fickett, commanding U. S. S. Glide. Acting 
Ensign William Harcout, U. S. S. Arizona, promoted to Acting Master. 

April 28.-—Acting Ensign G. Cottrell, promoted to Acting Master. 

April 29.—Acting Ensign H. G. McKennee, U. S. S. Ladona; and Acting 
Ensign James T. Ross, U. S. S. Passaic. 

Besignataons Accepted. « 

April 14.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Charles A. Norris. 

April 18.—Acting Third Assistant Engineers William Hiffren and E. J. Gil¬ 
lespie. 

April 21.—Acting Masters George W. Domett and W. H. Polleys. 

April 23.—Acting Masters J. 0. Barclay and Jonas S. Higbee. 

April 11;—Acting Master’s Mate E. W. Fiske. 

April 12.—Acting Master’s Mate William Mann. 

April 13.—Acting Master’s Mate R. W. Robins. 

April 14.—Acting Master’s Mate Thomas C. Barton. 

April 16.—Acting Master’s Mate A. M. Lyon. 

April 19.—Acting Master’s Mates E. L. Deane and Freeman Langley. 

April 21.—Acting Master’s Mate John H. Manning. 

April 80.—Acting Master’s Mate William Wilhelm. 

April 26.—Acting Master J. H. Rogers; Acting Ensign 0. Sundstrom; and 
Acting Third Assistant Engineer J. F. Sullivan. 

Apn l 27.—Acting Ensign H. H. Johnson; and Acting Third Assistant En¬ 
gineer M. Boggons. 

April 29.—Acting Assistant Surgeon J. J. Brownleeand Acting Third As¬ 
sistant Engineer G. W. Lawrence. 

April 80.—Acting Ensign E. Rich, Jr.; and Acting First Assistant Engineer 
George W. Holloway; and Acting Assistant Surgeon Thomas Welsh. 
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Revoked. 

April 18.—Acting Master George W. Browne. 

April 22.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer T. D. Hulse. 

April 21.—Acting Master’s Mate Allen W. Snow. 

April 26.—Acting Master’s Mates John F. Bennett and Van Buren Blemm. 

Dismissed. 

April 14.—Acting Ensign Charles Stanley. 

April 21.—Acting Ensign Joshua Simmons. 

- April 14.—Acting Master’s Mate James Messett. 

April 27.—Acting Ensign E. M. Seaver. 

April 80.—Acting Third Assistant Engineers John Crawford and James 
Buckley. 

April 23.—Acting Master’s Mate Alden W. Tripp. 

[General Order No. 82.] 

Navy Department, April 16, 1864. 

The Secretary of the Navy hereby awards Medals of Honor to the fol¬ 
lowing-named petty officers, seamen, &c., who have 44 distinguished them¬ 
selves by gallantry in action and other seamanlike qualities,” and have been 
recommended in accordance with the requirements of General Order No. 10, 
of April 8, 1863:— 

James K. L. Duncan, ordinary seaman, U. S. S. Fort Hindman. During 
the engagement near Harrisonburg, La., March 2, 1864, a shell bursted at the 
muzzle of one of the guns of the vessel, setting fire to the tie of a cartridge 
which had just been put in the gun. Duncan immediately seized the burning 
cartridge, removed it from the gun, and threw it overboard. 

Hugh Melloy, ordinary seaman, U. S. S. Fort Hindman. During the 
engagement near Harrisonburg, La., March 2, 1864, a shell pierced the bow 
casement on the right of gun No. 1, mortally wounding the first sponger, 
who dropped his sponge out of the port on the forecastle. Melloy instantly 
jumped from the port to the forecastle, recovered the sponge, and sponged 
and loaded the gun while outside, exposed to a heavy fire of musketry. 

William P. Johnson, landsman, U. S. S. Fort Hindman, in the engagement 
near Harrisonburg, La., March 2, 1864. Although badly wounded in the 
hand, he took the place of a wounded man, and sponged and loaded the gun 
throughout the entire action. 

Bartlett Laffey, U. S. S. Petrel; James Stoddard, U. S. 8. Marmora; William 
J. Franks, U. S. S. Marmora. These men were sent on shore, with others, to 
man a rifle howitzer which had been mounted on a field-carriage and posted 
in the streets of Yazoo City, during the rebel attack on that place, March 6, 
1864. Their defence of the gun against superior forces is mentioned as most 
gallant, having nobly stood their ground through the whole action, fightitig 
hand to hand to save the gun and the reputation of the Navy. [Promoted 
to Acting Master’s Mates, and entitled to “gratuity” under act of July 16, 
1862.1 

Richard Seward, paymaster’s steward, U. S. S. Commodore, November , 
1868. Volunteered to go on the field, amidst a heavy fire, to recover the bodies 
of two soldiers, which he brought off, with the aid of others,—a second instance 
of personal valor within a fortnight. [Promoted to Master’s Mate, and entitled 
to “gratuity” under act of July 16, 1862.1 

Christopher Nugent, orderly sergeant of marines, U. S. S. Foft Henry. Was 
in charge of a reconnoitring party sent into Crystal River, Fla., June 15, 
1863, and displayed extraordinary zeal, skill, and discretion in driving a guard 
of rebel soldiers into a swamp, capturing their arms, and destroying their camp 
equipage. 

James Brown, quartermaster, U. S. S. Albatross, in the action with Fort De 
Russey, May 4,1863. After the steering wheel and wheel-ropes had been shot 
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away, he stood on the gun-platform of the quarterdeck, exposing his person 
to a close fire of musketry from the shore, and rendered invaluable assistance, 
by his expert management of the relieving tackles, in extricating the vessel 
from a perilous position. . 

William Moore, boatswain’s mate, tJ. S. S. Benton. Conspicuous for bravery 
in the attack on Haines’s Bluff, December 27, 1862, being engaged in carrying 
out lines to the shore amidst a heavy fire; also for marked coolness v and ability 
as captain of a nine-inch gun in Battery Benton, in the attack on Vicksburg, 
May 22, 1863. 

William P. Brownell, coxswain, U. S. S. Benton. Conspicuous for skill and 
courage, as captain of nine-inch gun, in the attacks on Grand Gulf, May 8, 
1863, and Vicksburg, May 22, 1863; also in serving at Battery Benton, before 
Vicksburg. 

John Jackson, ordinary seaman, U. S. S. C. P. Williams, Stono Inlet, August 
16, 1863. Was stationed on the forecastle lookout, and discovering two tor¬ 
pedoes floating down so as to cross the bows of the vessel, seized a boat-hook, 
jumped on to the bob-stays, and carefully guided the torpedoes down with the 
tide. Subsequently he volunteered to remove the caps, which he did with skill 
and courage. * 

William Talbott, captain of forecastle, U. S. S. Louisville, capture of Ar¬ 
kansas Post, January 10 and 11, 1863. Was conspicuous for ability and bra¬ 
very as captain of a nine-inch gun. 

Richard Stout, landsman, U. S. S. Isaac Smith, Stono River, January 80, 
1863. Distinguished for gallantry and meritorious conduct in the action with 
the rebel batteries, in which he lost his right' arm. 

George W. Leland, gunner’s mate; Thomas Irving, Coxswain, U. S. S. Le¬ 
high, Charleston Harbor, November 16, 1863. Distinguished for promptness 
in manning and rowing an open boat engaged in carrying lines between the 
Lehigh and Nahant while the shot and shell from cannon and mortars were 
flying and breaking all around. [Promoted to Acting Master’s Mates, and en¬ 
titled to the “gratuity” under act of July 16, 1862.1 

Horatio N. Young, seaman; William Williams, landsman; Frank S. Gile, 
landsman, U. S. S. Lehigh, Charleston Harbor, November 16, 1863. Gallant 
behavior in passing lines between the Lehigh and Nahant in an open boat, 
being at the time exposed to a heavy fire from the forts in Charleston Harbor. 
[Advanced in their ratings.] 

Michael Huskey, fireman, U. S. S. Carondelet, Deer Creek Expedition, March, 
1863. Gallantry in volunteering to aid in the rescue of the tug Ivy, under fire 
of the enemy, and for general meritorious conduct. 

John Dorman, seaman, U. S. S. Carondelet. Although several times wounded, 
in various actions, has invariably returned to duty, presenti ng an example of 
constancy and devotion to the flag*. 

William Farley, boatswain’s mate; Charles Moore, landsman; James Miller, 
quartermaster; Robert Blake, contraband, U. S. S. Marblehead, in the engage¬ 
ment with the rebel batteries on Stono River, December 25, 1863. William 
Farley, distinguished for extraordinary energy and heroism in discharging his 
duties as first captain of nine-inch gun, settipg a noble example of courage and 
devotion; Charles Moore, although painfully wounded by a piece of shell and 
sent below, returned to his quarters in a few moments, and insisted upon re¬ 
suming his duties, and actually remained until he became so faint from loss of 
blood that he had to bo sent below; James Miller, noted for bravery and cool¬ 
ness in casting the lead and giving the soundings while exposed to a dangerous 
fire, and only retired, reluctantly, when ordered to do so, also commended for 
admirable management at the wheel; Robert Blake, serving as powder-boy, 
displayed extraordinary courage, alacrity, and intelligence in the discharge 
of his duties under trying circumstances, and merited the admiration of all. 

Those to whom medals are awarded will apply for them through their com¬ 
manding officers. 

GIDEON WELLES, 

Secretary of the Navy. 
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